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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TRUS- 
TEES OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 1877. 


Pusric Liprary, June 30, 1877. 


His Honor Frederick O. Prince, Mayor of the City of 
Boston :— 


Sir, —I have the honor to transmit to you, herewith, the 
Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Public 
Library, prepared in obedience to the fourth section of the 
Ordinance of 1869, relative to the Public Library. 


Very respectfully, 


JUSTIN WINSOR, 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees. 


In conformity with the requirements of the ordinance con- 
cerning the Public Library, the Trustees have the honor to 
present to the City Council their Twenty-fifth Annual 


Rin O. Rake: 


being the eighth made under the last ordinance, and includ- 
ing the results of administration for the year ending on the 
380th April last. 

There are also submitted herewith, two reports: one of 
the Examining Committee, which consists for the present 
year of Gilbert Attwood, Esq., James R. Chadwick, M. D., 
Rey. James Freeman Clarke, John C. Gray, Jr., Esq., and 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, with George B. Chase, Esq., of 
the Board of Trustees, as Chairman; the other, of the 
Superintendent, with the usual full tabulations of the condi- 
tion of the Library, and of the details of its work during 
the year. Further reference to these documents will be 
made later in the present report. 

After the lapse of a quarter of a century, and when this 
institution has become an integral part of the daily life of a 
large portion of the community, it is just to the original 
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Trustees to examine anew the principles upon which it was 
established, to see how far the reasonable expectations of its 
projectors have been realized, and to state what experience 
has added upon their original outlook. 

By a vote of the City Council, passed on the 30th June, 
1852, the Trustees of the Public Library were requested to 
report upon the objects to be attained by the establishment 
of a public library, and the best mode of effecting them. 

On the 6th July following the Trustees made a full and 
exhaustive report upon the. questions presented for their 
consideration. The document was substantially from the 
brain and hand of Mr. Geo. Ticknor, in which he evolved 
the plan which he considered vital to success, and which was 
unanimously recommended by a large committee, consisting 
of members of the City Government and the whole Board of 
Trustees. 

In considering this report, one may first notice the key- 
note of the movement: “Although the school, and even 
the college and university are, as all thoughtful persons are 
well aware, but the first stages in education, the public 
makes no provision for carrying on the great work. It im- 
parts, with a noble equality of privilege, a knowledge of the 
elements of learning to all its children; but it affords them 
no aid in going beyond these elements. It awakens a taste 
for reading, but it furnishes to the public nothing to read. 
It conducts our young men and our young women to that 
point where they are qualified to acquire from books the 
various knowledge in the arts and sciences which books 
contain; but it does nothing to put these books within their 
reach.” 

These patent necessities the Trustees proposed to reach 
by forming a Library which should embrace four classes of 
publications _— 

First. — Books that cannot be taken out of the Library, 
comprising books strictly of reference, cyclopedias, diction- 
aries, public documents, and works which, from their rarity 
and costliness, cannot easily be replaced. 

Second. — Books that but few persons will wish to read, 
of which, therefore, but one copy will be kept, but which 
should be permitted to circulate fully. 

Third. — Books that will be often asked for. By follow- 
ing the popular taste, — unless it should ask for something 
unhealthy »— one may hope to create a real desire for eeneral 
reading. 

Fourth. — Periodical publications, probably excluding 
newspapers, except such as may be given by their pro- 
prietors. | 
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Having thus indicated the classes of works of which they 
considered the acquisition desirable, they proceed to say 
that “the establishment of such a library should be made 
without any sharply defined plan, but to be governed by 
circumstances as they arise. The commencement should 
be made, of preference, in a very unpretending manner: 
erecting no new building, and making no show; but spend- 
ing such moneys as may be appropriated for the purpose 
chiefly on books that are known to be really wanted, rather 
than on such as will make an imposing, a scientific, or a 
learned collection; trusting, however, most confidently, that 
such a Library in the long run will contain all that anybody 
can reasonably ask for. For, to begin by making it a really 
useful library ; by awakening a general interest in it as a city 
institution, important to the whole people, a part of their 
education, and an element of their happiness and prosperity, 
is the surest way to make it at last a great and rich library 
for men of science, state-men, and scholars, as well as for the 
great body of the people, many of whom are always suc- 
cessfully struggling up to honorable distinctions, and all of 
whom should ‘be encouraged and helped to do it.” 

How far these principles, then first declared, proved to 
be wise and prophetic, the statistics of this and of other 
libraries formed upon the same basis will abundantly indi- 
cate. 

The next important consideration was the condition under 
which the proposed collection of books might be loaned for 
home use. “All officers of the city government, therefore, 
including the police, all clergymen settled amongst us, all 
city missionaries, all teachers in our public schools, all mem- 
bers of normal schools, all young persons who have received 
medals or other honorary distinctions on leaving our gram- 
mar and higher schools, and, in fact, as many classes as can 
safely be enti usted with it as classes, might enjoy, on the mere 
names aud personal responsibility of “the individuals com- 
posing them, the right of taking out freely all books that 
are permitted to circulate, receiving one volume at a time. 
To all other persons, women as well as men, living in the 
city, the same privilege might be granted on depositing the 
value of the volume, or of the set to which it may belong ; 
believing that the pledge of a single dollar, or even less, 
may thus ensure pleasant and profitable reading amongst us. 

“In this way the Trustees would endeavor to make the 
Publie Library of the city, as far as possible, the crowning 
glory of our system of city schools; or, in other words, they 
would make it an institution fitted to continue and increase 
the best effects of that system by opening to all the means 
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of self-culture through books, for which these schools have 


been specially qualify ing them.” 

The closing sentence is equally striking: “Should the 
expectation of the Trustees be realized, and should it (the 
library) be found to supply an existing defect in our other- 
wise admirable system of public education, its future con- 
dition may well be left to the judicious liberality of the city 
government and the public spirit of the community.” 

These were the facts, theories, and principles upon which 
this library was projected. The liberty of use was, how- 
ever, upon its opening largely increased by extending its 
freedom, in the regulation adopted 8th November, 185 3, to 
Bye tl inhabitants of the City of Boston, who may be duly 
certified to the Librarian,” after signing a promise that they 
will observe all the existing rules and regulations of the 
Library. 

One sentence in this report proved immediately prophetic. 
The Trustees “are inclined to think that, from time to time, 
considerable collections of books will be presented to the 
library by citizens of Boston, who will take pleasure in re- 


quiting in this way the advantages they have received from 


its public institutions, or who for any other reason are de- 
sirous of increasing the means of public improvement.” In 
consequence of this suggestion, Mr. Joshua Bates, of Lon- 
don, who had spent a portion of his early life in Boston, 
made his first noble donation of $50,000, the income of 
which was to be devoted to the purchase of books of a per- 
manent value. 

In fact, the hope expressed by Mr. Ticknor had to some 
extent been realized. The contributions to the Library 
in additions to its variety and value of books had found 
expression in two forms already, and gradually extended 
to others more important. In the first inception, by the 
gift of numerous volumes, and of moneys to be ex- 
pended in the purchase of books; and afterwards in the 
donation or bequest of sums to be funded, the interest of 
which would be in trust for the purchase of books; in the 
bestowal of libraries previously collected by private indi- 
viduals ; in the gift of volumes or series of publications from 
the public spirit of individuals; in the vift of moneys, the 
whole or the interest of which could be expended at the 
option of the Trustees; and, further, in services for the 
Library having a money value, but made without charge. 
In these forms public sympathy and support have been 
manifested. Lhe donation of Mr. Bates placed the institu- 
tion upon a firm foundation, and the recognition of the fact 
and the subsequent liberality of its friends have been in entire 
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harmony with the first strong sympathy which gave support 
to its earliest struggles to accomplish its destined work. In 
fact, this was the first Library organized for public use on 
this continent which was disposed to take in a large way to 
itself individual contributions, and to hold sacredly, accord- 
ing to the expressed wishes of the donor, the gift or bequest 
upon the exact terms required, whether or not subject to 
the conditions of entire freedom. Other libraries in the‘ 
country, already large, were either general collections with 
no provision for specialties, or founded by individual gen- 
erosity and named for the founder, which precluded other 
names to be of sufficient value in the connection to tempt 
those otherwise disposed to assist in a result of which the 
only credit would redound to the founder. In this Library 
every book given singly would bear forever, or until the 
book was extinct with use, the name of the donor, and every 
collection of books made for special objects, or for the 
varied pursuits of its donor, could be kept together in mem- 
ory of the scholar or scientist who had made these works 
his companions and servants during his lifetime, and was 
desirous that their use should: be systematically continued in 
the future. 

Gf the obligations of the institution to these benefactors, 
the Trustees cannot speak too warmly in gratitude. In the 
classifications of generosity it is most agreeable to call atten- 
tion to the assistance rendered to the stores of the collection 
by the following public-spirited individuals, —as well as by 
corporate bodies; the enumeration naturally divides itself 
into four principal classes : — 


first. — Gifts of books in considerable numbers or of large 
value. 

1841 and 1847. The City of Paris, by means of the system 
of international exchange projected and put into operation 
by M. Vattemare. 

1849. From Hon. Robert C. Winthrop and J. D. W. 
Williams. 

1850. From Edward Everett. 

Previous to 1853. From George Ticknor and John P. 
Bigelow. 

1854. Charles G. Putnam and John Ware. 

1855. George S. Hillard and Jonathan Phillips. 

1856. Walter Channing and Thomas G. Appleton. 

1857. Lemuel Shattuck. 

1858. Miss Elizabeth Belknap and Joshua Bates. 

1360. William Gray. 

1867. William Everett. 
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1868. Jonathan French and James W. Paige. 
1869. John C. Ropes. 
1872. W. C. Gannett. 
1873. Henry R. Dalton and the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. 
1874. John J. Dixwell. 


The largest donors, after Mr. Bates, were Mr. George 
Ticknor, who, in addition to his bequest of his special library, 
gave 4,417 volumes; Mr. Edward Everett, who, at various 
times presented 1,688 volumes; and the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, who contributed their own medical and 
surgical collection, 1,887 volumes, to that department of 
our own library, now the most extensive in New England. 

Second. — Gifts of Libraries. In 1858, the Bowditch 
Library and the English Patents, through the interposition of 
Mr. Joseph Story. In 1860, the Library of Theodore Parker. 
In 1866, the Prince Library, placed on deposit. In 1871, the 
Ticknor Library of Spanish and Portuguese books. The 


Sumner Library, and East Boston Library Association’s © 


- collection in 1870. The Mattapan Library of South Bos- 

ton in 1872. The Dorchester and Milton Library in 1875. 

- Third. — Benefactions of money to be expended in books: 
In 1852, James Brown, Samuel Appleton. In 1853, James 
Nightingale, J. Ingersoll Bowditch. In 1855, Mrs. Sally 
I. Kk. Shepard. In 1865, J. L. Stoddard. 

Fourth. — Gifts and bequests of money to be funded and 
interest used in purchase of books: In 1850, J. P. Bigelow, 
$1,000. In 1852, Joshua Bates, $50,000. In 1853, Jona- 
than Phillips, $10,000. In 1859, Abbott Lawrence, $10,000 ; 
Mary P. Townsend, $4,000. In 1861, Jonathan Phillips, in 
addition, $20,000. In 18638, Franklin Club, $1,000. In 
1871, George Ticknor, $4,000, for increase of his special 
collection. In 1874, Henry L. Pierce, $5,000, — whose 
donation was made on condition that the expenditure of 
principal as well as interest was subject to the judgment of 
the Trustees. 

Asaresult of this combination of municipal support and of 
private generosity, the Library possessed, on the lst of May, 
812,010 volumes, of which 242,885 were deposited in the 
Central Library, and 69,125 were distributed among its 
six branches. During the twenty-five years of its history 
there has been drawn from the City Treasury, for the pur- 
chase of books and periodicals, the sum of $315,482.05, of 
which $124,410 was derived from the interest of the trust- 
funds belonging to the Library, and in keeping of the City 
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Treasurer. Besides this Mr. Bates had expended $50,000 
in the purchase of books; so that the real cost to the tax- 
payers of the city for the contents of this magnificent collec- 
tion has been only $191,072.05. 

Of the books it is found that 110,794 volumes have been 
received as gifts, without counting the 26,825 obtained with- 
out any direct expense, by the annexation of Charlestown 
and Brighton, and the consequent ownership of tbe Public 
Libraries already established. The expenditure of public 
moneys for books is therefore represented approximately by 
175,425 volumes purchased therewith, beside many thousand 
no longer existing because worn out in legitimate use. 

But pecuniary statements can give no proper presentation 
of the absolute material value of this great Library. The 
purchases made under the direction of Mr. Bates, the Parker 
and Bowditch Libraries, the unique Spanish and Portuguese 
Library of Mr. Ticknor, the priceless Prince collection, the 
Shakespearian and general wealth of the Barton Library, 
and the special mathematical importance of the Bowditch 
Library cannot, as a whole, be measured by any money- 
value. 

But the friends of this institution have not been satisfied 
by the simple presentation of books. They have adorned its 
interior and increased its attractions by the gifts of works of 
art, of themselves alone a permanent interest to all visitors. 
In 1858 there were received from Mr. J. T. Eldridge and 
others, the statue of the Arcadian Shepherd Boy, by Mr. W. 
W. Story, and from Mr. Edward Brooks an original portrait, 
by Duplessis, of Benjamin Franklin, the representative 

Bostonian of his age. In 1859 Mr. Josiah Quincey and 
others gave to the Library, to be forever kept within its 
walls, the great picture by John Singleton Copley, represent- 
ing King Charles I. of England demanding from the House 
of Commons the five recusant members in Jan., 1642. Mr. 
Gardner Brewer, a constant friend of the institution, pre- 
sented to it, in 1865, Toschi’s group in marble of the Holy 
Family, and in 1872 Greuze’s portrait of Franklin, another and 
important study of the marked features of that distinguished 
patriot. In 1869 Mr. Thomas G. Appleton, in addition to 
his previous generous help, covered the walls of our public 
rooms and filled our portfolios with the rare engravings of 
Cardinal Tosti’s collection, which had been purchased by him 
for the purpose in Rome. 

Of portraits and portrait busts, there have been given to 
the Library busts of its two first presidents ; of Mr. Everett, 
in 1863, and of Mr. Ticknor, in 1868. The Baroness Van de 
Weyer, in 1866, presented the portrait and bust of her father, 
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Mr. Joshua Bates, our greatest benefactor. Besides these 
the Library possesses a bust by R. S. Greenough, of J. 
Lothrop Motley, whose recent death is so deeply mourned by 
two continents, the offering of Thos. B. Curtis, Esq. ; 
Young’s portrait of Mr. Everett, given in 1870; and Wight’s 
half-length of Charles Sumner, painted in 1856, and pre- 
sented to the city in 1874. 

The patriotic reverence for the great names of history 
associated with distinguished services to the City of Boston, 
has added materially to our treasures. In 1876, the city 
came into possession, through a subscription started by one 
of the earliest and most constant friends of the Library, the 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, of the original gold medal voted 
by Congress to, General Washington in commemoration of 
the evacuation of Boston by the British troops in 1776. The 
condition of the gift of this unique and precious national as 
well as local memorial was that it should be kept forever in 
the Public Library. Before this, however, there had been 
presented, in the year 1866, as the result of another sub- 
scription, the magnificent silver vase given by the citizens of 
Boston to Mr. Webster, in 1835, in recognition of his 
unsurpassed intellectual efforts in the Senate of the United 
States in support of the Constitution and of the Union. It 
was purchased after his death from the representatives of his 
family, with their full approbation of the place of its final 
deposit. There is also another national memorial, purchased 
at the Boston Sanitary Fair, by two hundred subscriptions 
of five dollars each,— the paroles of General Burgoyne and 
General Riedesel, and the officers of their army, signed after 
their arrival at Cambridge, whither they were conducted 
after their surrender to General Gates at Saratoga. It had 
been the property of J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., who had 
presented it to the Fair on condition that it should be sold for 
$1,000, and thereafter be deposited in the Boston Public 
Library. 

These freewill offerings to decorate the building, to increase 
the value and variety of its contents, and to illustrate the 
history of the city and country, will not fail to act as incen- 
tives to similar actions in the future. 

The gathering of the Library and its varied treasures hav- 
ing been considered, its relations to the public at its opening, 


and its consequent use, with the changes of administration 


which have been gradually adopted, demand examination and 
notice. | 

It is safe to say that no substantial change of much im- 
portance has been made in the freedom with which books 
were distributed. In the additions looking towards a more 
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entire liberty, required under the ordinance of 1852, which 
made the duty of the Trustees “to adopt such measures as 
shall extend the benefit of the Library as widely as practica- 
ble through the community ;” but subsequently changed in 
1869 to “as widely as possible among the citizens and resi- 
dents of Boston,” alterations: were made in the regulations 
regarding some of the classes which might avail themselves 
of the uses of books. No change was made in the first class, 
which permitted any person, with the consent of the Libra- 
rian, to consult any book in the building; but in the other 
class, having reference to loans, the ages of possible borrowers 
were diminished from 18 to 16 years, and by the ordinance 
of 1869, in order to make the more important scientific, 
historic, and special treatises in the collection contribute to 
the general education and advancement of the whole com- 
munity, the Trustees were empowered, on the suggestion 
of the President of the Board, “to grant, for a limited 
period, privileges in the Library to other individuals not 
inhabitants of Boston, when in their judgment the public 
interests will be advanced.” But in this same ordinance a 
change came which extended more fully the same liberties 
over wider districts. Authority was given the Trustees “ to 
establish branch libraries of popular and useful books and 
periodicals in sections of the city distant from the main col- 
lection, provided the same be not established until the 
necessary appropriations be duly voted by the City Council, 
and the estimates for such appropriations be made a part of 
the annual estimates of the City Auditor. For this purpose 
they shall be authorized to provide suitable rooms, to 
appoint the necessary attendants, and to establish regula- 
tions for the same.” i 

In the year 1870, the reference for every applicant for 
library privileges was reduced to a single individual, who 
should testify in needful cases, without responsibility for 
any loans, that the person was to be found at the address 
which was part of the application. In the experience of 
eighteen years it had become gradually apparent that one 
name was sufficient for library administration. 

The application of these principles to the establishment 
of branches has been productive of the most signal and 
brilliant results. The Trustees, with the consent of the 
City Government, have established four branches, and the 
annexation of Charlestown and Brighton added two addi- 
tional libraries. The total contents in those collections, on 
the Ist of May, was 69,125 volumes, which were circulated 
in the previous year among 593,222 borrowers, without 
diminishing, or, rather, from their inception, with a regular 
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increase of the use of the similar attractions of the lower 
hall of the Central Library, which use has grown from the 
establishment of the first branch at East Boston in 1871, 
from 231,110 to 405,732 issues in 1876-77. 

In 1854 the suggestion of Mr. Ticknor, that books of a 
suitable character, recommended for purchase, should be 
added to the Library, took a practical and systematic form. 
Under this privilege it is not surprising that many works 
were asked for which were either beyond the pecuniary 
means of the Library, or out of proportion in some special 
department, or rarities difficult to obtain, or works absolutely 
out of print. Notwithstanding the opportunity afforded to 
the public for the term of fourteen years, but 1,711 works 
were applied for; and the records do not show what pro- 
portion of these was acquired. In the eleven years since 
that period there have been recommended 18,605 works, 
of which there were, at the time of asking, already in the 
library 4,001 works, and 9,172 have been received since. 
The value of this direct connection between the reader and 
student and the Library has been very important, inasmuch 
as followers of special departments of knowledge have 
watched for the appearance of publications in these depart- 
ments, of which the Library has been kept informed, and 
thus enabled to keep pace with the necessities of profes- 
sional and educational scholarship. 

From the beginning of the Library the books were bought 
under a system arranged by Mr. Ticknor. Lists were pre- 
pared by him of foreign publications suitable for its needs, 
and forwarded first to Mr. Bates, and afterward to the agents 
appointed in Europe. Works printed in the English as well 
as foreign languages were purchased by him until the year 
1856, when the duty of acquiring books in English and new 
works in French was mainly assigned to Mr. Greenough, 
who attended to the work of the examination of sale cata- 
logues, and of direct purchase, until 1868. From the time 
when Mr. Jewett became Superintendent, in 1858, the foreign 
lists, relating to the standard literature of the past, were in- 
trusted to his care. From the year 1868, all books have 
been bought under the system established, with the consent 
of the book committee, by the present Superintendent. 

_ The great development of the administrative force of the 
Library, attendant upon the enormous increase of its volumes 
and their facility of use, the great variety of their subjects, 
and the corresponding public demand for their distribution, 
have not entirely received the appropriate recognition from 
the City Government which the interests of the great com- 
munity of readers would have naturally suggested. This 
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institution is the one of the educational conditions of the city 
which from its growth and value must be the most permanent. 
Schools, scholars and forms of teaching change from day to 
day. ‘The book and the library remain as the indicators and 
exponents of the progress of learning and the arts. When it 
became apparent that the tree had taken root, when it was to 
be helped, watered, and kept in vigorous growth by the 
intelligent assistance of the City Government, there came a 
failure to perceive the extent of the direct accountability 
which had been placed upon the Trustees, which was mortify- 
ing and unexpected. In the main, the city had been, and it 
has continued to be, the best friend and support of the insti- 
tution. But when the suggestion came that a special conser- 
vative control should be exercised in the future, irrespective 
of annual elections, the City Council refused to relinquish 
any considerable or important portion of their power. Every 
condition relative to the administration of the Library had 
been received and carried on asa trust. No person had been 
appointed to any position except upon their presumed merits. 
No person has been appointed up to to-day upon any official 
interposition, or upon any personal influence, irrespective of 
merit and fitness. 

When the Library, in its rapid progress, indicated the ne- 
cessity of a proportionate growth of administrative and bib- 
liothecal powers, a proposal was made to the City Government 
to change the ordinance under which the institution was 
governed, into a new form better adapted to its present ne- 
cessities. In order to obtain a permanency of the principles 
already indicated in this brief statement, it was felt to be 


_essential to the Library that a Superintendent should be ap- 


pointed, who should do the general work which had hitherto 
been performed by members of the Board of Trustees, but 
which in the future should be made the employment and the 
duty of some accomplished person who would devote his 
whole time to the proper development, arrangement, and 
presentation for public and individual uses of the treasures 
of the institution then in possession and to be acquired 
afterward. 

On the 2d of November, 1857, the Trustees, by the hand 
of Mr. Everett, first called the attention of the City Council 
to the precarious tenure of the most important administra- 
tive officer of the Library. The Librarian up to that date had 
been chosen “by the concurrent vote of the two branches of 
the City Council. The Trustees conceive that this is too 
precarious a tenure for such an office. The Trustees are not 
aware that it has ever been deemed expedient in any part of 
the country to subject the teachers or the librarians in our 
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universities and colleges to the uncertainty of an annual 
election, by public bodies partaking largely of a political 
character. As the Trustees are directly responsible to the 
city for the condition and working of the institution, and as 
the duty of making the requisite ‘regulations for its manage- 
ment, and of seeing that they are carried into effect, devolves 
on them, they are of opinion, for obvious reasons, that the 
appointment of the Librarian, and of any other officer who 
may be established in pursuance of the foregoing recommen- 
dation, should be devolved upon the Board.” 

In consequence of this recommendation, the City Council 
gave to the Board the power of appointment of the Superin- 
tendent, subject, however, to the approval of the Council, 
and to a rate of remuneration fixed by the same power. The 
tenure of office became so uncertain under this ordinance, 
and the future welfare of the Library was so much at risk, 
that, in 1863, the Trustees again called the attention of the 
Council to the danger of the situation, under the enlightened 

and trusted conclusions of the President, Mr. Everett, 
' while giving voice to the unanimous opinion of the Board, 
that “as the Trustees are responsible to the City Council 
and the public for the care and administration of the Library, 
it seems but just, and it is in conformity with usage in other 
departments of the government, that they should be entrusted 
with the power of electing those officers, subject at all times 
to the removal of the City Council.” 

In response to this suggestion the City Council relin- 
quished the power of confirmation of the Superintendent or 
Librarian, but still kept in its hands the fixing of the salary 
of the principal officer, which it has retained up to the pres- 
ent time, irrespective of the unanswerable presentation of 
the question presented by Mr. Ticknor, as President of the 
Board of Trustees, in 1865. The history of the institution 
since, with its accumulated experience, and notwithstanding 
the conceded necessity of the most intelligent and indepen- 
dent adaptation of every fibre of its organization to popular 
education and improvement, has not changed this conclusion 
of the government. The responsibility of management still 
rests by ordinance with the Trustees, but they are denied 
the power of executing the duties assigned them in giving 
a suitable compensation for services, of which, from their 

nature, they only can be the correct and proper judges, 

Tunis fact in the history of the Library is not stated in the 

way of complaint. The Trustees cannot be sufficiently grate- 
ful for the constant liberality of the government which, for 
twenty-five years, has enabled them to keep safely the 
donations of its benefactors, and by its generous help in the 
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purchase of popular books to fulfil one of the most impor- 
tant functions of the institution. Besides this, in what was 
even more important than the largest collection of volumes 
in the country, it has appropriated funds for skilled labor, 
for personal attendance, and for suitable catalogues whereby 
such books as were in the possession of the Library became 
available for the largest number of people in the most intelli- 
ent and best way. 

What the duties and qualifications of the Superintendent of 
a great Library should be, are set forth with entire clearness 
in Mr. Ticknor’s communication. Suffice it to say, that, in 
the history of the institution, after the continuation of the ser- 
vices of Mr. Capen as Librarian,—a position occupied by him 
from the opening of the Mason-street Library, — it was found 
expedient for the interests of the now important collection 
to appoint Mr. Chas. C. Jewett the Superintendent, in 1857. 
Mr. Jewett brought to the office the knowledge of the bibli- 
ographer, the experience of the book-buyer in the great marts 
of Europe, a perception of the needs of American educat- 
ors and education, the tendencies and wants of specialists, 
and above and beyond this a system of rendering a collection 
of books useful to its readers by a form of catalogue original 
and superior to any previously existing. Under this system 
were printed the first index of the Bates Hall Library, in 181, 
and the supplement, in 1866, which gave to the institution not 


only the local attention of scholars and of the gathcrers of 
public and private libraries, but a recognition in the older 


world most flattering to the perception and practical talents 
of the originator of the system and to the institution which 
had placed it in the service of the great body of readers. 


' Previous catalogues had been usually mere lists of books, 


either arranged alphabetically under the titles of books or 
the names of their authors, with the occasional .addition of 
divisions into subjects, under which, with more or less mi- 
nuteness, the student could find in one or other division with 
diligent labor the book or books desired. In the plan of 
Mr. Jewett, the alphabetical, or as it is now termed the dic- 
tionary, arrangement afforded the opportunity to the seeker 
to find the works wanted, if contained in the Library, upon 
the subjects to be explored, without knowing the name of 
any author or the title of any book on the subject, by 
seeking the subject in its alphabetical place. This was an 


- enormous boon to the general reader. During the superin- 


tendency of Mr. Jewett, the Library grew from 34,896 to 
186,080 volumes, and from a circulation and use of 89,423 
to 208,963 volumes. His eminent services to the institution 


terminated with his death. 
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Of the obligations of the Library to his successor, the 


present Superintendent, the Trustees cannot speak too 
strongly. ‘he Library bas increased since his appointment, 
with the addition of the six branches, to the position 
of the largest collection on the continent, now numbering 
312,010 volumes, and having in nine years increased its cir- 
culation more than five-fold, — having distributed and 
placed in the hands of readers during the past year 1,140,000 
volumes. The requirements of the office have been most 
completely filled, but at the expense of the most unremit- 
ting labor at the Library and at home, and beyond human 
strength to sustain for a series of years. The scholastic and 
administrative demands of this great institution, with its six 
branches, have not only been fully met, but the methods of 
public contact and usefulness have been simplified, as well 
as extended and improved. The catalogue, under his direc- 
tion, has received a new value, — having become not only a 
key to the books, but a manual for readers and scholars. 
It is proper to say that the class lists printed for the Boston 
Library have given it a reputation and a following both in 
America and in Europe, most flattering to a city, now 
‘more extensively known throughout the world by this than 
by any other of its institutions. 

“In the recital of these details of the growth of this great 
Library, the Trustees cannot but feel that there are abundant 
reasons to congratulate the community that suticient mate- 
rial support was given it to enable the previously untried 
experiment, of full trust in the honesty of borrowers, to 
achieve a triumphant success. 

In considering the report of the Examining Committee for 
the past year, and its criticisms and recommendations, it is 
roper at the outset to state that this body of citizens is an 
independent formation required by the ordinance, and con- 
sists of five citizens at large, with a member of the Board of 
Trustees as chairman. The addition of this official was for 
the purpose of giving, through a member of the governing 
board, such information to the committee as they might 
require, to further such examinations as they might elect to 
make, and to show how the methods of administration could 
be fully investigated and understood. Oflate years, a mem- 
ber of the body, selected by themselves, has written the 
report, in order more distinctly to develop their own views 
of the results of their examination. This course has been 
pursued during the present year, and the report is from the 
hand of James R. Chadwick, M. D. 

The topics which are mainly presented for consideration 

embrace the unsuitable and contracted accommodations of the 
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building for its present necessities, and the importance of an 
early and intclligent preparation for its future wants; the 
system of administration, and the propriety of adequate re- 
muneration for its officers, and the urgent need of suitable 
ventilation for the whole building. 

The question of when and how there shall be added to the 
present structure sufficient provision for its immediate growth 
and for the convenience of the public, has formed a part of 
the report of the Trustees for the past two years; notwith- 
standing the alterations and additions to the building (1872 
and 1874) had given shelf-room for 125,000 additional vol- 
umes and provision for the administrative staff, the purchase 
of the adjoining estate by the city in-1872 was with the view 
of meeting the approximate needs of the institution. It is 
probable that if the pecuniary condition of the community 
had been more prosperous at any time since the acquisition 
of the property, the building would have already been 
erected and have fulfilled its objects. But the growth of the 
Library and its public uses have advanced to such a degree 
as to show that such addition would merely serve a tempo- 
rary purpose. Indeed, the accommodations which it could 
afford would be entirely absorbed by the present state of 
the institution. The Examining Committee propose a plan of 
extension which is eminently worth the consideration of the 
City Council, — as it could be carried out at a less expense 
than similar room could be obtained elsewhere, with more 
convenience to the public, with sufficient amount of light 
and ventilation, and with the necessary isolation afforded “by 
wide streets in front and on one side, with the power of sep- 
aration from adjacent buildings in the rear, so essential for 
protection in case of fire. 

The questions relative to the administration of the Library 
have been brought to the attention of the City Council ear- 
lier in this report. It is sufficient here to say that the con- 
clusions of the committee were obtained without consultation 
with the Trustees or Superintendent. 

Jt is hoped that some action may result from the intelli- 
gent examination of the committee of the ventilation of the 
building, including the irregular and injurious distribution 
of heat and cold, owing to the peculiarities and want of pro- 
vision in its structure. Much public complaint has been 
made, and private suffering created and endured, from this 
inattention to the simplest laws of comfort and health. In 
again asking the attention of the City Council to this crying 
evil, the Trustees would rejoice to learn that the practical 
suggestions of experts could be immediately carried out to a 
full : attainment of the result desired. 


a 
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In addition to the special Library considerations pertaining 
to the administration of the institution during the past year, 
the Superintendent, in his report to the Trustees, passes in 
review the history of the Library during the decade in which 
he has held his office, with such large results to its progres- 
sive advance in popular use and public estimation. The 
details may not be recapitulated here, —for they will be 
read with deep interest not only by the friends of the 
Library at home, but by every librarian and manager of 
cognate free libraries throughout the country. It fur- 
nishes an example for every organization having in view the 
end of making every book worthy of use, useful. 

Referring to the results achieved by the last year’s work, 
in presenting to the City Council and to their fellow-citizens 
the usual summary of administrative detail, no indication of 
diminished interest or value will be shown. The use develops 
a varying but progressive ratio in proportion to the power 
to be of use. 

The Central Library in Boylston street now holds 242,885 
volumes, divided between 35,478 in the popular branch and 
208,441 in the Bates Hall collection; the branches contain 


69,125 volumes. The total contents are 312,010 volumes, 


— an increase for the year of 15,169 volumes. 

The Libraries were open during the year for popular use 
and consultation 306 days. The loans and hall-use of the 
Bates Hall collection advanced from 114,329 volumes in the 
previous year to 141,618 volumes, —a gain of nearly 24 per 
cent. The Lower Hall issued to borrowers 405,732 vol- - 
umes, against a previous circulation of 348,842, — showing 
an increase of nearly 17 per cent.,-——a result most sur- 
prising when the confined and unsuitable quarters to which 
the public are admitted are taken into consideration. From 
the six branches there were issued 593,202 volumes. The 
following table gives the number of books in each of the 
popular Libraries, and their comparative use during the 
present and past year : — 


No. of Vols. Use. Av. per Vol. Last Yr. 
Lower Hall, Boylston st., 35,478 405,732 geo 
East Boston Branch, 9,643 102,627 10.538 10.06 
Poth ios 66 8.178 ... 185,170 Ae eon 

~ Roxbury 66 12,535: .146,4200ee ee ee 
Charlestown = ‘ 18,084 106,816 5.90 4.93 
Brighton 66 Lbse 29,792 2.42 2.08 * & 
Dorchester 6s 8,147 71,979 9283830 gee 


In considering these figures it must be remembered, in 


— 
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making comparisons that each popular Library differs from 
the other not only in convenience of access, but in the char- 
acter of the volumes composing the collection. Three of 
the branches have stood in immediate need of new catalogues. 
East Boston, South Boston, and Charlestown would show a 
larger percentage of distribution if borrowers could learn | 
with accuracy what books are within their reach. In- 
adequate accommodation also diminishes the popular attend- 
ance at South Boston. Notwithstanding the rapid growth 
of the Fellowes Athenzeum in books of a solid character, 
which make the collection similar to that gathered in the 
Bates Hall, to the great credit of the Roxbury readers and 
students, the popular average has increased in the year 
nearly 25 per cent. | 
It is not surprising that the great percentage of increase 
in circulation which the last year showed over the previous 
year could not be sustained. The aggregate issue of 1875-6 
was 947,621 volumes, while that of 1876-7 has been 
1,140,572 volumes. Though the increase in use was 192,951 


=) 
volumes, a larger number than ever before, yet the percent- 


age has diminished from 25 to 20 per cent. The utmost 
extent of circulation for any given population in a district is 
determined by the convenience of access and the propor- 
tionate number of volumes, fiction inclusive, which it desires 
to borrow. If a public Library is administered upon the 
principle of giving fiction in preference to books of solid 
value, and as much as is wanted, there is-no limit to the 
circulation which such popular Library may acquire. 

This element of the due proportion of imaginative read- 
ing in a popular collection has only been approximately 
determined. Various experiments have been made without 
any absolute or fixed results. These must depend upon the 
intelligence and cultivation of the community supplied by 
the Librar y, and disposed to improve its opportunities, both 
for reading and instruction. <A Library without fiction may 
be established and find readers in sufficient numbers to 
authorize its establishment, but a Library to meet the wants 
of the largest number of readers and tax-payers cannot 
exclude from its collection the books which they require, 
except that a supervision should be exercised over the moral 
element upon which works of imagination exercise so impor- 
tant an influence. It must always be remembered that a 
community which spends its otherwise unoccupied time in 
reading books, without immoral tendency, is getting an edu- 

cation which diminishes crime and increases the general 
capacity of obtaining an advanced educational result from 


such books as attract its perusal. 
5) 


as 
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The reading-rooms of such libraries as were opened to the 
public, including Sundays, through the year, received 
visitors on 360 days, during which 339,514 readers made 
use of 424,664 periodicals,— an increase of 22,206 readers 
and of 24,212 periodicals. The employment on Sundays of 
the branch reading-rooms, as intimated in the last report of 
the Trustees, has become so limited that a portion of them 
has been discontinued. 

The contributions to the collection from individual gener- 
osity since the last acknowledgment of the Trustees, show 
1,125 benefactors, who have given an aggregate of 3,562 
- volumes, and 11,071 pamphlets. Besides this, there has 
been placed at the service of the institution by a previous 
benefactor, J. Ingersoll Bowditch, Esq., the sum of five 
hundred dollars, to be expended in the purchase of math- 
ematical works,— for the purpose of adding to the Bowditch 
Library such publications as are needed to keep pace 
with the progress of that science. Our permanent funds 
have also been increased by the addition of the balance of 
$335.13, remaining in the hands cf the managers of 
the Dorchester and Milton Circulating Library, when that 
_ collection was presented to the city,— an amount which it is 
hoped the citizens of Dorchester will augment to an extent 
which will enable the Trustees to add to the Dorchester 
branch such works of permanent value as the general appro- 
priation for books on the part of the city does not permit the 
Trustees to purchase. 3 

The losses of the Library in books not recovered frqm 
borrowers still show the Central Library as the principal 
sufferer. The Roxbury Library has no volume missing from 
its circulation of 146,829 volumes,— the largest circulation of 
a single Library without loss yet known to our experience. 
The total issues of the branches were 593,202, and there 
are missing only 10 volumes, being one for each 59,322 
circulated. Owing to the more changeable population of the 
city proper its record is not so satisfactory, 119 volumes 
not having been returned from a delivery of 547,350 vol- 
umes, or one out of every 4,600,— a somewhat larger pro- 
portion of loss for the central departments than recent years 
have indicated. 

In concluding this brief narrative of the progress of the 
_ institution during the past twenty-five years, inclusive of 
the report upon its operations during the past twelve 
months, the Trustees submit that the whole constitutes a 
record for which,the city of Boston and their fellow-citizens 
may well be congratulated. Year by year its ramifications 
have been wider, its influence deeper, and its position 
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higher. Founded for the advancement of popular education, 
it has amply fulfilled the original expectation of becoming “at 
last a great and rich Library for men of science, statesmen, 
and scholars.” ‘To-day it contains the largest number of 
volumes of any Library on the western continent, and is not 
surpassed by the best in the variety and value of its con- 
tents. What its future may be none can predict. “It may 
well be left,” where it was originally left, “to the judicious 
liberality of the City Government and the public spirit of the 
community.” 


WM. W. GREENOUGH, 
GEORGE B. CHASE, 
JOHN T. CLARK, 
RICHARD FROTHINGHAM, 
SAMUEL A. GREEN, 
OSBORNE HOWES, JR., 
WESTON LEWIS, 
RICHARD POPE, 
BENJAMIN F. THOMAS. 


Pusric Liprary, 380th June, 1877. 
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REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE, 


CONSISTING OF 


Rev. James Freeman CuarkeE, JAMES R. Cuapwicr, M. D., 
Joun C. Gray, Jr., Esq., Giuperr Artrwoop, Esq., Mrs. 
Kate Gannerrt WELLS, with Mr. Gro. B. Cuassz, of the 
Trustees, as Chairman. 


In behalf of the Examining Committee, appointed under 
the sixth section of the city ordinance to examine the 
Library, the undersigned has the honor to present the follow- 
ing report to the Tr ustees : — 


The committee would express its entire accord with | 

the committee of last year in disapproving of the wooden 
- gallery in sthe rear of Bates Hall, owing to the danger 
from fire to which the Library is thereby exposed. ‘The 
introduction of heavy iron screens for lowering in all the 
passages connecting this gallery with the main building 
would be advisable, as affording a certain amount of protec- 
tion against the flames should they chance to attack this - 
wooden structure. 
_ The need of an additional wing for the accommodation of 
the readers who already find insufficient space in Bates Hall 
and the lower reading-room ; for the rearrangement, increase 
and use of the Ticknor and Bowditch Libraries, and of the 
newspaper files now exposed to injury from the dampness 
of the basement; for enlargement of the bindery; and for 
toilet-rooms, which decency and health require should be 
provided for the staff of the Library,—has been fully set forth 
by the Superintendent in his report and has our unanimous 
endorsement. It is a matter of regret that the City Architect 
could not find it compatible with his other engagements 
to submit to the committee, in response to repeated re- 
- quests, a rough draft of his plans for a wing upon the east 
_ side of the Library. The purchase of the Hotel Pelham, 
which it is understood can now be effected on favorable 
terms, would, in our opinion, be a wise provision to meet 
the speedy call for additional wings which the present rapid 
development of the Library justifies us in predicting. 

The committee greets with satisfaction and approval the 
inauguration of a more adequate system of selecting and 
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purchasing books for the Library, in the appointment of three 
experts to advise as to the expenditure of the special funds 
for the enlargement of the Bowditch Library. We are 
satisfied that this plan can be advantageously extended to 
other departments of the Library. While the regular staff is 
fully competent to judge of the wants in many domains of 
knowledge, yet it is evident that, in others, its members 
cannot be fully informed as to the scope of the volumes 
already upon the shelves, and more especially as to the value 
of new publications. 

The committee cannot praise too highly the administration 
of the Library in all its details. The credit of this redounds 
to the honor of the city and its citizens, but is really due to 
the distinguished ability and untiring zeal of the Librarian. 
Mr. Winsor* has won for himself, for the Library, and for the 
city of Boston, the foremost place in the management of free 
public Libraries. His principles and methods are watched 
in all parts of the civilized world, and accepted as the 
models for imitation. His position. as a skilful, energetic, 
and successful library administrator, if not actually the first 
in the world, is certainly second to none. The aggregate 
value of the property under his charge is more than a million 
dollars; the force employed numbers nearly a hundred and 
forty individuals. The influence which his measures exert 
upon the education and future welfare of the citizens is 
beyond computation. The character and attainments requi- 
site in the incumbent of such a post are in no wise inferior 
to those sought for in the President of Harvard University 
or of any great institution of learning. President Eliot 
receives what is equivalent, it is believed, to $6,000 a year. 
The Mayor, Solicitor, Auditor, and Treasurer of this city 
receive $5,000 annually ; the City Engineer, $4,500 ; the City 
Clerk and the City Collector, $4,000. In marked contrast to 
these salaries stands that of the Superintendent of the Public 
Library, this year reduced from $3,600 to $3,300, which 
does not exceed that of a well-paid assistant or chief clerk. 
This salary does not correspond to the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the position, to the remarkable ability and high 
professional standing of the present incumbent, or to the 
salaries assigned to other officers of similar grade by the 
City of Boston. The committee is unanimously of opinion 
that this salary is discreditably small, and should be made 
equal to those given to the heads of the other higher depart- 
ments of the public service. It should further be said that 
“no hint has been received from Mr. Winsor upon this sub- 


*This report was made before Mr. Winsor received an invitation to go to Cam- 
bridge. 
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ject, nor is it known to him that any allusion to his position 
or salary*has been made in this report. 

In this connection the committee would be derelict of its 
duty to the public and to the Library did it allow the action 
of the City Council, during the past winter, with reference 
to the Library, to pass without comment. , 

The original ordinance of the city provided that the elec- 
tion and salary of the Superintendent should be determined 
by the City Council, whereas the choice of all the other 
officers and the determination of their salaries should be left 
with the Trustees. At one time an unsuccessful attempt to 
defeat the re-election of Mr. Jewett as Superintendent, upon 
political grounds, led to an amendment of the ordinance, 
whereby the Trustees were given authority to choose the in- 
cumbent of this office, while the salary was still to be fixed by 
the City Council. In exercise of the powers thus conferred 
upon them by the ordinance, the Trustees have always 
chosen all the officers, and have, until this year, deter- 
mined the salaries, except that of Superintendent. During 
the past winter the City Council ‘adopted an order regulat- 
_ ing the salaries of more than thirty officers of the Library, 
and limiting the number of persons employed and their sal- 
aries to such proportions as should meet the approval of the 
Committee of the City Council on the Library. 

As it had always been supposed that an ordinance took 
precedence of an order, it was inferred that the order above 
alluded to could not be legally enforced. ‘The Trustees, 
however, as has been elicited by the inquiries made by our 
committee, — having been informed by the City Auditor, 
that, in accordance with instructions from the City Solicitor, 
he should be governed in the disbursement of funds by the 
provisions of the order, — addressed two communications to 
the City Solicitor, at intervals of several weeks, asking his 
opinion. As two months had elapsed since the first of these 
communications and no reply been received, a third was 
addressed to the City Solicitor, at the instigation of our com- 
mittee, asking for an early response; but none has yet been 
made. 

In fixing the thirty odd salaries, the Committee on Re- 
trenchment of the City Council — as we have learned on 
pursuing our inquiry — sought no information of the Trus- 
tees or Superintendent as to the direction in which reductions 
could be made with least injury to the Library; and conse- 
quently, through ignorance, did great injustice to individual 
incumbents, and great detriment to the efficient management 
of the Library. The committee, for reasons that were not 
given, confined the reductions to the Central Library. The 
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salaries were modified by the committee in such ignorance 
of thefacts that, in two instances, instead of being* lowered, 
they were absolutely raised. In the case of a valuable 
officer, who had been retained in the service of the Library 
by an increase in his pay, when a more lucrative position 

had been offered him elsewhere, the committee, although 
informed of the fact, reduced his salary with the rest,— 
thereby breaking the engagement made with him in good 
faith by the Trustees. Other officers of the same grade and 
equal merit had their salaries reduced in different propor- 
tions. : 

By the enforcement of this order the system of the Trus- 
tees, which had been found to work for the Library’s advan- 
tage, — of fixing the salaries at an even grade when the duties 
were first assumed, and raising them as length of service and 
qualification justified, — was entirely abolished. 

In the bindery the salaries had been originally determined 
by the regular rates prevailing in the other binderies of the 
city for the same class of work, yet the same reductions 
were made by the committee as in the rest of the library, 
with the full cognizance of the fact. 

On page 26, of City Document No. 20 (1877), are placed 
in juxtaposition the total sums expended annually in the 
payment of salaries in the Public Library at intervals of five 
years. These figures are published, with the sanction of the 
Committee on Retrenchment, in explanation and justifica- 
tion of the reductions recommended. The apparently rapid 
increase in the sum total of salaries in each successive 
column is found, on scrutiny, to be due, in a measure, to 
certain errors that have crept into the tables. For instance, 
the sum total of salaries in 1860-61 is put at $3,900, which 
includes only the salary of the Superintendent, Assistant 
Superintendent, and janitor; whereas, during that year, 
there were twenty other subordinate officers drawing salaries 
in the Library, of which fact no mention is made by the com- 
mittee. In the last column $68,410 is cited as the sum total 
of salaries for 1876-77,— no reference being made to the fact 
that over $9,000 of this sum were paid for binders’ salaries, 
that item having been charged to a different account in previous 
years. These and other similar errors were pointed out to the 
Committee on Retrenchment before the presentation of their 
report, but were not corrected. An authentic comparison 
of these years was submitted in print to the Trustees of the 
Library by the Superintendent on Feb. 13, 1877. 

The above facts have been here advanced, in order to indi- 
cate the nature of the danger to which the Library is liable 
to be exposed by the exigencies of the public service and the 
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action of the City Council or its representatives. In view of 
such events the committee urgently recommends that the 
Library be placed upon an independent basis, either by an 
act of incorporation under the State laws, or by such meas- 
ures as shall be found expedient. 

An examination of the accounts of the Libraty by the 
committee shows them to be kept in a simple, intelligible 
manner, so that the Superintendent is able at any moment 
to inform himself of the state of the different Library 
funds and appropriations. 

A new rule has been enforced in the Library during the 
past six months, limiting the number of days which a book 
can be kept, before renewal, to seven instead of fourteen as 
formerly. While the propriety of this measure is evident in 
its application to new books, which are sought by many 


readers, the committee entertains some doubt as to its effect: 


upon the character of the books read by the public, and is 
glad to know that it is to be regarded as an experiment for 
another six months before being definitely adopted by the 
Trustees. 

Before closing this report the committee desires to present 
some suggestions upon the 


VENTILATION OF THE LIBRARY, 


based upon a special investigation, made with the co-opera- 
tion of Dr. D. F. Lincoln of this city, an acknowledged 
expert in all matters pertaining to sanitary science. 

It is not expedient or possible here to consider in detail 
the hygienic condition of each floor or hall, but the aim will 
be to indicate briefly the present status, and to suggest 
changes or devices that may conduce to the health and 
greater comfort of the staff and the public, without undue 
expense. 

The matter of ventilation appears to have been wholly 
disregarded 1 in the original plan of the building, the result 
being that in no one of the halls is any suitable provision 
made for removal of the air when it has become foul. The 
few ventilating flues conducting from the lower halls, and 
the ventilators inserted into sky-lights above the alcoves, in 
Bates Hall, are so utterly inadequate to effect the proposed 
ends as not to merit a moment’s consideration. A step in 
the right direction was taken last year, at the suggestion of 
one of your Board, Mr. Weston Lewis, in making a single 
opening in the floors of both the lower hall for delivery, and 
the general reading-room, through which a downward draft 
was maintained by means of pipes connected with stoves in 


the basement. These undoubtedly did good work, but were — 
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so small, in proportion to the size of the rooms and the 
rapid vitiation of the air, as to preclude their making, a sensi-+ 
ble change in the quality of the latter. 

The late Dr. George Derby found the atmosphere of the 
lower hall for delivery to be, when thronged, as it’ bften is 


jin the winter afternoons, more foul and an woleeoine than 


that of any other room in the State. This is not to be won- 
dered at in view of the crowds that fill its precincts, and the 
lowness of its ceiling. ‘he only openings through which a 
change of air can be effected in the winter are the door- 
ways communicating with the entrance to the building and 
with the adjoining rooms, and the hemispherical aperture in 
the ceiling corresponding to one of the windows on the 
south side. ‘Through the last a constant escape of heated 
air takes place into the low store-rooms above, and thence 
up the circular stairway into Bates Hall, where it is dis- 
seminated to pollute that place. If the adjoining rooms 
contained a relatively pure air, the doors communicating 
with them would allow an interchange of atmospheres, which 
would be to the advantage of the delivery hall; but as they 
have their own sources of contamination and are equally 
devoid of ventilation, but little relief is derived from these 
quarters. . 

Three methods seem available for the ventilation of this 
room: (1) Through the floor, by means of ten or more 
shafts similar to the one recently put in at the suggestion of 
Mr. Lewis. (2) Through the ceiling, by means of registers 
connected by pipes with the ventilators now existing in the 
skylights of Bates Hall; the pipes could be so placed in the 
alcoves as not to interfere with the handling of the books. 
(3) The conversion of the circular stairway from the store- 
room into a ventilating shaft, by encasing it in wood and 
glass, or sail-cloth, and by substituting a large ventilator for 
the sky-light above it in the main roof. 

The first and second methods would necessitate a consider- 
able outlay of money, whereas the third, which is in reality 
but a more perfect adaptation of the present means of ventila- 
tion, can be tested at a trifling expense, by enclosing the stair- 
case temporarily with cotton or linen cloth, and capping it 
with a ventilator. This plan need not interfere with the use 
of the stairs; as swinging doors or curtains could be placed 
at each landing. Of course those entering the stairway would 
be subjected to a very oppressive.atmosphere; yet this would 
only be for a few moments at a time, and would scarcely be 
worse than that to which others are now exposed continu- 
ously in the Delivery Room. 

This scheme would prevent the constant pollution of the 
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atmosphere in Bates Hall by the foul air from the Delivery 
Room, and thus fulfil one of the first requirements of any 
proper system of ventilation. 

The, entrance of the air into this extemporized ventilating 
shaft would be facilitated, and at the same time the cubic 
space of the Delivery Hall be greatly augmented, by cutting 
away the iron floors of the Store-Room between the iron 
pillars, so that the Delivery Hall would become as high as” 
the other halls in the first story, and the Store-Room be con- 
verted into a gallery. The staircase should then be cut 
off on the level of the floor of Bates Hall; the segment 
removed being now very rarely used, and not at all needed 
for the service of the Library. 

No ventilation of a room will be efficient through the 
operation of escape-pipes alone, unless corresponding pro- 
vision be made for the introduction of fresh air. This is 
best effected by openings in the floors communicating, both 
directly with the outer air, and indirectly by way of a 
chamber containing steam radiators; by suitable valves the 
proportions of hot and cold air thus admitted can be regu- 
lated, while the volume remains the same. Such a system 
of pipes should be introduced into each hall in the Library 
building. 

The General Reading-Room, which is commonly very 
close and oppressive, and the Special feading-hoom, can 
be ventilated through the floors as in one of the plans pro- 
posed for the Delivery Room, or, more economically, through 
openings in the ceiling connected by pipes with the venti- 
lators in the sky-lights of Bates Hall. The draft in these 
pipes may be made more rapid at night by having them 
terminate in hoods encircling the posts above the gas-jets. 
_ A still better plan would be to have them terminate in the 
ceiling over clusters of jets,—called sunlight, — which 
supply the best illumination for the readers in the hall, while 
they would produce the most rapid currents in the flues. 

The Lower Hall Book-Room seems to require no special 
system of ventilation, owing to its size and the small number 
of persons occupied in it. Our only concern need be for 
those three or four individuals whose tables are in the gallery. 
It is evident that the temperature of a room which will be 
comfortable to those on the floors must be too hot for those - 
within a few feet of the ceiling. Such is found to be the 
case in this room, but the difficulty can undoubtedly be over- 
come by moving the desks to the windows at either end of 
the room, and shutting off these portions of the gallery from 
the body of the room by glass partitions. This change will, 
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moreover, give the employés much more daylight for their 
work than they now have. 

In Bates Hall the great height would preclude ventilation 
through the ceiling, owing to the impossibility of maintaining 
the temperature on the floor at a comfortable warmth, were 
much of the heated air at. the top of the hall to be allowed 
egress. It will therefore be advisable to carry ventilating 
shafts from a great many ventilators in the sky-lights nearly 
to the floor, where they can open in the shape of hoods 
above the gas-jets. Special gas-jets kept constantly burning 
in all such pipes would greatly accelerate the currents. In 
the gallery at the south side of the hall, where many of the 
staff are regularly occupied, much complaint is justly made 
of the heat and foulness of the air. This can be remedied, 
as in the Lower Book-Room, by shutting it. off from the 
hall by means of glass windows, without in any way 
marring the architectural appearance of the hall. 

The Superintendent’s room, the Patent Room, and others, 
are heated by radiators, there being no provision whatsoever 
for a change of the air. Great improvement could be made 
in the atmosphere of these small rooms by boxing up these 
radiators, and admitting fresh air into the chambers thus 
made, by pipes connecting with patent ventilators placed in 
the lower part of the windows in front of which the radia- 
tors now stand. By this simple device air could be admit- 
ted through the windows even in the coldest winter weather. 

Green shades are much needed in the Patent Room to keep 
out the excessive glare and heat during the summer months. 

Awnings for the same purpose should be provided for the 
windows to the gallery on the south side of Bates Hall. 

It should be stated, in conclusion, that the suggestions as 
to ventilation are of course intended to meet the wants of 
the Library during the winter months, when the windows 
cannot be opened without creating dangerous drafts; and, 
further, that the above plans are only mentioned to indicate 
that much improvement may be effected without a great ex- 
penditure of money. We would urge upon your Board the 
expediency of appointing a committee of experts to consider 
the hygienic condition of the Central Library building and of 
all the branches, and to present schemes for their improve- 
- ment. 

The committee begs leave to close the report by express- 
ing its obligations to the Superintendent and other officials of 
the Library for the uniform courtesy with which its members 
have been received. 


For the Committee, 
JAMES R. CHADWICK. 
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[C.] 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


To the Trustees: — 


The present report is the tenth of my administration as 
Superintendent, and the twenty-fifth from the foundation of 
the Library. The juncture seems a fitting one for an ex- 
tended examination of the history of our institution, and 


such a one I intend to present to you ata later day. In > 


this place I must confine myself to a synopsis of the prog- 
ress of the Library during the last decade. 

The death of Professor Jewett, my predecessor, left the 
Library in a flourishing condition. The foundations had 
long been laid, and his own exertions had done much to 
_ strengthen them. On the occupation of the present build- 
ing in Boylston street, the executive charge of the Library 
devolved upon him, and for ten years, by his administrative 
faculties and bibliographical attainments, he proved himself 
worthy of an institution whose future seemed certain of 
eminence. During this period, the Library doubled both in 
its extent and its usefulness, and he left it with over one 
hundred and forty thousand volumes on its shelves, and 
with a record of annual issues of about two hundred 
thousand volumes. The institution had firmly estab- 
lished itself as a popular educational factor, and in, this 
_respect was without a peer in the country. The Boston 
Atheneum had long been, with its excellent collection, 
the main dependence for reference and more scholarly 
uses to the inhabitants of Boston; but the Boston Public 
Library in this respect also was now about to eclipse its 
neighbor, and in the collection of Bates Hall it offered a 
Library for research quite the equivalent of both those of the 
Boston Atheneum and of Harvard College, and surpassed 
only among the Libraries of the country in this respect by 
the Astor Library in New York, and by that of Congress, 
which, by the then recent purchase of the collection of 
Peter Force and by the engulfing of that of the Smithsonian 
Institution, had taken the first place. 

Such was the position of this Library ten years ago, when 


the sudden loss of its Superintendent, and the ill-health of 


its next succeeding officer, the late Professor Jillson, caused 
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a vacancy, which the Trustees chose to fill by the appoint- 
ment of one of their own number. I found myself in a 
position congenial to my tastes, conscious both of the excel- 
lent condition in which the institution was placed for a 
career of development, and ambitious of enlarging its scope, 
in accordance with the principles which wise men had made 
its fundamental laws. It was a work worthy of any one’s 
endeavors. With the countenance and encouragement of a 
Board of Trustees in sympathy with the project and largely 
instrumental in its success, and with a City Council respon- 
sive to demands for increased accommodations and resources, 

the results have been reached, which you will allow me 
briefly to set forth. | 

In 1867 our sphere of work widened from what is 
now called the Central Library; but in the report of 
the Examining Committee for that year attention was drawn 
to the success which had attended the branch system with 
the English Libraries, and°as warranting its trial with us. 
The enabling acts of the Legislature of Massachusetts had 
early recognized the necessity, and had included Branches in 
the permission which they had afforded to cities and towns 
to establish Public Libraries; but this Library had been 
founded eighteen years before its first Branch was opened at 
East Boston, in 1870. It was ascertained at that time that 
the chance of a resident of that island using the Library in 
Boylston street was not a third of that of a resident of the 
city proper, — so important is the nearness of books to the 
homes of the people in developing a use of them. In 1872 
the second Branch was opened, at South Boston; the third, 
in 1873, at Roxbury, under the favorable auspices attending 
a junction with the resources of the Fellowes Atheneum, 
whose income opportunely became then for the first time 
available. With 1874, the acts of annexation, by which the 
City of Charlestown and the Town of Brighton became a 
part of our municipal territory, provided that their respec- 
tive Libraries should become branches of ours. Early in 
1875 our youngest dependency was opened in Dorchester. 
This made the number of our Branches six in all, outlying 
like a cordon of posts, at distances from head-quarters vary- 
ing from a mile and a quarter to four miles and a half. 

A: further development was begun in 1875 by the opening 
of a Delivery of the Dorchester Branch at the Lower Mills ; 
and again, in 1876, by a similar outgrowth of the Roxbury 
Branch at Jamaica Plain. These Deliveries are maintained 
at comparatively small expense, and have proved so’ far 
capable each of adding ten or twelve thousand issues an- 
nually to our circulation. Brighton, our least-used Branch, 
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scores about thirty thousand issues a year, and it may be 
well questioned if the villages dependent upon the Lower 
Mills Delivery, with the same facilities, would not patronize 
a Branch to an equal extent with Brighton. Iam confident 
that at Jamaica Plain the cireulation, by converting its De- 
livery to a Branch, could be carried far ahead, and that it 
would surpass even that of Dorchester, which now records 
about seventy thousand issues for the year; and there are 
regions still beyond, at Roslindale and West Roxbury, 
which, as Deliveries of a Branch at Jamaica Plain, would 
largely enhance the usefulness of the Library. _ 

We have had abundant proof in our experience that the 
Branches, with the territorial extent which has been left be- 
tween them, have not at all diminished the usefulness either 
of one another or of the Central Library. Some apprehension — 
was felt, at the institution of the system, that Boston was 
hazarding its chances of making the Library in Boylston 
street an important one for the country, and even for the 
world, in thus dissipating, as it was feared, the resources of 
the city among lesser projects, which would detract from the 


_ interest felt in the parent institution. The result has been 


just the reverse, as will appear from the following table : — 
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The check in the circulation in 1872-3 in the Central 
Library was owing to changes going on in the internal ar- 
rangements of the building. It should also be remembered 
that the first years of the Roxbury, Charlestown, Heda ese 
and Dorchester Branches were not full years. 

The table shows that, while the circulation of the SuHFS 
Library has increased nearly seven times, the present agegre- 
gate is by no means wholly owing to the additional work of 
the Branches; since the use of the popular collection in the 
Lower Hall has nearly trebled, and that of the higher de- 
partment of the Bates Hall has quadrupled. The Bates Hall 
delivers as many books now as the Lower Hall did ten years 
ago. Our experience has been that also of the principal 
English Libraries. Dr. Crestadoro writes to me from Man- 
chester, that the successive establishment of the Branches of 
their Library has in no wise interrupted the constant appre- 
ciation in use of the pre-existing departments. 

A system then so well established, and of so good record, 
must linger but little in further development. We need but 
a return. of prosperity in the business affairs of the com- 
munity for the Library to take a new departure with an 
acceleration all the greater for the present reservation of 
energy. A proposition now before the City Government for 
accepting the books of the Mercantile Library Association, 
using a part of them as the nucleus of a Branch at the South 
End, if agreed to, will give us a dependency, which must 
prove one of our most important.* The time cannot be far — 
distant when Jamaica Plain will demand a’ Branch instead 
of a Delivery.t I think also one will be necessary somewhere 
between Beacon and Copp’s Hills. An inerease in our 
Deliveries I think inevitable. 

As already indicated, a Branch at Jamaica Plain will 
lead to Deliveries at Roslindale and West Roxbury. 
The importance of the Dorchester Branchwill be much 
increased by such natural dependencies at Neponset, 
Mount Bowdoin, Mattapan, and in the region lying 
between the Dorchester and Ashmont stations on the rail- 
roads. The Five Corners and Washington Village will per- 
haps more easily depend upon the South Boston Branch, if 
indeed the region they cover must not in time be advanced 
to the rank of a Branch district. South Boston Point and 
‘Bay View will also claim in time their partial if not entire 
independence of the same Branch. The remoter regions of 
Charlestown and East Boston will demand such acecommo- 
dation. The Roxbury Branch must in time throw out 


* This has since been determined upon. 
} This has also since been determined upon. 
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Deliveries both in the direction of Upham’s Corner to the 
south-east, and of Longwood on the north-west. 

The possibilities of further annexations to the city are 
‘beyond our prescience. ‘The Public Libraries of Brookline, 
Cambridge, Somerville, and Chelsea are at least well situated 
to add to the symmetry of our network, as delineated on the 
map. 

Within. the past year a sort of sub-delivery has been es- 
tablished at Deer Island, for the benefit of the City Institu- 
tions, situated there, books being sent in boxes from the 
Central Library once a month, two or three hundred at a 
time. At the request of the Fire Commissioners, a similar 
service has been given to thirteen of the engine-houses in the 
_ City Proper, and to the fire-boat, for the benefit of the fire- 
men; and it is probable that the Protective Department will 
come within the same rules.* Under a guaranty from the 
authorities of the Navy Yard, a like privilege has been 
granted to the reading-room within the walls of the yard, for 
the advantage of the enlisted men on the station; but the 
arrangement has not yet been put in force. 

Such, then, is the extent of the circulating service of the 
institution compared with what it was ten years ago. The 
increase is great; but I think we find the condition of mat- 
ters to-day as favorable for an equal increase during the next 
decade, and perhaps for a still greater one. I look for 
greater favor being accorded to the Branch system by devices 
for increasing the promptitude of the business by means of 
telegraphic wires for the transmission of messages, and not 
unlikely with telephonic attachments. 

This enlargement of circulation from 200,000 to:1,200,000, 
or sixfold, has been in part brought about by other agencies 
than by a multiplication of points of delivery. It could have 
been increased still more largely had we consented to aug- 
ment the accessions of fiction, and to duplicate to a great 
extent the copies of the last new book. I have heard my 
predecessor maintain that there was scarce a limit to the 
extent of circulation, should such a policy be persistently 
carried out. I am glad to say that this increase has been 
made without any corresponding augmentation of that class 
of reading; indeed, with a diminution of it; and this has 
been brought about through an improvement in our cata- 
-logues, which I may speak of a little later. Increased days 
and hours of access have also borne their share in the work. 
In 1869, for the first time in the experience of a large 
Library, it was not found necessary to close our doors for the 
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cleaning of the shelves and for the taking an account of 
stock, and since that time the days on which the Library has 
been closed have been confined to the legal holidays, with an 
occasional exception of a general gala-day. This change » 
was made through no neglect of stock-taking ; but the newly 
adopted method of charging books on slips, which were 
arranged for the year’s record numerically by the shelf-num- 
ber of the book delivered, rendered it possible to account 
for books missing from the shelves and charged to borrowers, 
without an absolute inspection of the volumes. Under the 
previous ledger system, of charging loans in accounts with 
borrowers, the multitude of such accounts to be searched for 
a record of the book to be accounted for, made the business 
practically impossible. 

Beside this increase of days, the aggregate of hours per 
week within which the books are delivered has been con- 
siderably extended ; and it still remains a question of serious 
moment whether the most important department of the 
Library can be held to fulfil its perfect mission, until it can 
be as freely visited in the evening hours as it is now in the 
daytime. I think considerations of increased expense have 
_ only so far stood in the way of this change. The practica- 
bility of an evening service succeeding to the work of a day 
force has for some years been tested in our Lower Hall, and 
could be as well applied to the Bates Hall, for the delivery 
of books and for the answering of ordinary demands. 
Research of a curious and recondite order is increasing rapidly 
among the frequenters of the upper department, and requisi- 
tions are much more frequently made than formerly upon 
the time of .its officers and the trained assistants of the cata- 
logue department. The two assistants in charge of the 
‘Public Card Catalogue, on the floor of the Bates Hall, assisted 
1,560 readers last year, which number was increased to 8,867 
for the year just closed. It would be hardly possible to 
duplicate such officers and assistants for the evening hours ; 
and the hours of this service at present are burdensome 
enough, with the mental strain accompanying them. Indeed, 
I may say that the skilled workers of the Library, though 
their labors require a breadth of knowledge and an acumen 
of the critical faculties rarely brought into requisition by the 
teachers of the schools, are subjected to greater application 
daily, with far less respite from vacation. They are, more- 
over, recompensed with salaries, which leave many of them 
to eke out a support by labors that impair their energies for 
the morrow’s work. If the tax-payers of the city demand 
this sacrifice, the struggle must go on, and the harness must 
gall while the goal is reached. ‘There is too much ambition 
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to maintain the good name of the Library to allow any spirit 
of indifference to abate the labors imposed. 

I think something, too, of the greater use made of the 
books is due to the changes which have been made in the 
methods of delivery, by which. the average delay in finding 
books has been materially shortened. In the Lower Hall 
this has been partly accomplished by bringing the books, 
which were in galleries, all upon the main floor; but I am 
sorry that, owing to the faulty construction of the building, 
the awkwardness of obtaining books from shelves beyond the 
reach of the hand still exists, to the great detriment of the 
promptness of delivery. This blunder has not been repeated 
in the new additions of the Central Library, nor in the 
Branches. Our present method of making the public do 
their own charging, by filling out the slips which are left as 
a voucher for their loan, enables us to deliver in a busy 
season nine or ten thousand volumes a day with much less 
confusion and with more expedition than fifteen hundred 
volumes were delivered ten years ago. In our busiest days 
now, in the Lower Hall, when twenty-five. hundred volumes 
are issued a day, the delivery clerk needs but the occasional 
assistance of the officer in charge, to accomplish a business 
that it took, under the old system of ten years ago, five or 
six people to meet, with less than half the number of issues. 
I do not deem that we have by any means reached the limit 
ef circulation which the Lower Hall ought to maintain, 
though we are fast approaching the extent which is possible 
without an enlargement of the delivery hall. Among our 
branches, South Boston particularly finds its issues checked 
by the wants of larger space for the public in waiting; and 
it is to be hoped that the enlargement contemplated for that 
- Branch will not be long delayed. 

In the Bates Hall the time is also not far distant when — 
want of space for the frequenters will interfere with its use- 
fulness, as it clearly has on some days during the past 
winter. Ten years ago its aggregate annual issues were 
something over 25,000 volumes, or a daily average of less 
than a hundred, at a time when the space on the floor was 
given wholly to public use; but the case is far different 
when the issues per year are approaching 150,000, and the 
largest daily use is between nine hundred and a thousand 
volumes; and when, in addition, a considerable share of the 
open floor has been occupied by the cases of the Card Cata- 
logue, with its attendant keepers. Furthermore, about 
fourteen months ago, it became necessary to enclose a 
larger space for a desk of delivery as well as of receipt, 
where one desk answered both purposes before, and to 
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afford an additional counter for the consultation of reference 
books. ‘The loss to the public floor has been in a measure 
compensated for by the new study-room in the rear of the 
main desk, where those requiring facilities of research and 
ink for writing are accommodated. 

It will thus be seen that want of room is a serious obstacle 
to the Bates Hall doing all the work which it ought. You are 
aware that the City Architect and myself have been engaged 
upon plans for an extension of the building easterly, so to 
enlarge the Bates Hall in the direction of the Hotel Pelham, 
and to afford additional accommodation for books as well as 
for placing of reading tables for the use of the public. The 
plan also aims to provide fit storing rooms for our bound 
newspapers and duplicates, now disgracefully stacked in a 
basement, ill lighted and damp, and for an enlarged bindery ; 
for additional book room to meet the growth of the Ticknor 
and Bowditch libraries, and of other parts of our collections ; 
and for suitable convenience of a toilet nature, demanded by 
the physical and moral good of the present large staff of both 
sexes. It also contemplates that enlargement of the public 
waiting rooms in connection with the popular Library in the 
~ lower story, now so necessary to the proper development of 
the advantages which ought to spring from the use of that 
hall. In the Periodical Reading-Room attached to this 
department the want of enlarged space is equally felt. 
While its issues now are nearly five times what they were a 
decade ago, for a year or two its use has not increased as it 
would have done with more ample space for readers. Its 
increase of use the past year over the previous year has 
fallen somewhat short of that of the Lower Hall Library, the 
former showing an increase of 13 per cent.; the latter of 16 
per cent.; while the Bates Hall has increased in use nearly 
24 per cent. At our most flourishing Branch, Roxbury, 
where the accommodation is ample, the increase over last 
year has been nearly 45 per cent., and during the winter has 
been over 60 per cent., while during the summer it was 
almost 23 per cent. With the Lower Hall, under the 
enforced restrictions of space, the reverse has been the case, 
and the percentage of gain in use in the summer months, 
when the accommodation is in better proportions to the 
number of frequenters, was thirty, which fell to less than 
twelve during the winter months. 

There are one or two particular points which well express 
the relative interest of the public in the Library, to which I will 
further direct your attention. The system of inducing the 
public to recommend books not in the Library was begun with 
the organization of the Library, and it was looked upon as 
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one of the best means of interesting the community in the 
Library’s work. This belief was for several years trusted to 
in the hope that if results were not patent, they would 
become so in time. Every effort made to induce the public 
to recommend books produced little. During the decade pre- 
ceding the last, one year fewer than twenty titles were handed 
in; and for the whole decade there was an annual average 
of no more than 225 titles recommended. ‘This inertia, 
however, came to an end with that period, and in 1867 the 
number of titles derived from this source mounted to 546, 
from 300 for the previous year. The annual number has 
been rising steadily since, and it is now about 2,500 titles, 
or about five times what it was ten years ago. ~ 

In 1867 the patent-room was visited by less than 200 
persons, and the necessary oversight of it was given by any 
assistant from the other departments, who was detailed as 
occasion required. Now, it demands the constant attendance 
of one assistant, and the frequenters for the year have 
increased to over 2,600, or thirteen times. 

In 1867 the registration of applicants for the right to use 
the Library, which had been begun in 1859, had reached 
about 58,000 names, showing an average of between six and 
seven thousand a year ; and it was at that time, though a 
mistake, as I think, set aside, and a new one ordered. 
Beside causing additional labor, the new registration put 
extra formalities upon a public, always impatient of inter- 
positions of such sort, and resulted in a temporary check of 
the circulation. The registration then begun reached 12,000 
within a year, indicating the number of cards in the hands 
of the public at that time. It has gone on increasing, re- 
ceiving extraordinary accessions in 1874, when the existing 
registrations of the Libraries at Charlestown and Brighton 
were assumed, until at the present time the number of cards 
liable to be presented for books amounts to 130,000. This 
shows ten times as many to be watched to-day as there were 
in 1867; and the yearly increase of this number is now 
about twelve or thirteen thousand, or double what it was 
then. 

Jt is not likely, of course, that this full number of cards 
is in use to-day. Death and removal from the city have 
thrown out large numbers; but comparatively few have 
been presented for cancellation, and accordingly nearly this 
full number are under surveillance. When the dead, as we 
technically call them, bear so large a proportion to the 
quick, as they must do to-day, it is manifest that for facility 
of manipulating , some process of elimination must go on, if 
the whole is not periodically discarded for a new beginning. 
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The process in lieu of the latter, which we now pursue, 
saving annoyance to the public, is to remove the record-slips 
from the general file to a subsidiary one, as we have evi- 
dence, through applications for new cards in place of those 
filled up, that the privileges of the Library are still availed 
of. In that way we establish a quick file, which answers the 
great bulk of demands, and which leaves but a few inquiries | 
to be determined from the dead file. The quick file now 
contains four-fifths of the entire 180,000, leaving over 100,000 
users in more or less active use of the Library. 

One or two other items will clearly indicate the gain in the 
administrative work of the Library attendant upon the 
increase of its use. In 1867 something short of 16,000. 
notices were sent through the mail for books over-detained, 
and finable. While the circulation is now six times as large, 
this sort of delinquency has only increased four times, but 
this necessitates the sending of over 60,000 such notices a 
year. The Library has gained, with the rest of the commu- 
nity, in expedition and economy, from the use of postal 
cards, which now convey our notifications of all sorts. 
Before the government adopted the plan, the Library did, 
and for a year anterior to the appearance of the postal card 
in the mails, the Library used its own, but with the neces- 
sity, of course, of two cents postage. The gain, never- 
theless, was obvious. At present its mail service of all 
kinds on postal cards consumes nearly 70,000 a year, — no 
small item in our account of of expenses. 

With all the advantages of this augmentation, the most 
gratifying change of all is in the nature of a positive, as well 
as relative, reduction. In 1867 that portion of the com- 
munity who were most regardless of their obligations to 
the Library, whether from wilfulness, or a culpable neglect 
bordering upon it, were increasing the losses of the Library 
to a degree, and with an accumulated proportion to the cir- 
culation, that boded a serious set-back to the good opinions 
which we were otherwise winning. One of the latest en- | 
deavors of my predecessor was to. organize a system of fol- 
lowing up delinquents, which has proved in the ten years 
since “elapsed ‘to have had the effect of reducing the per- 
centage of loss in relation to the circulation, so that now the 
chance of a book’s return is ten times as great as it was ten 
years ago. Not only the Library, but the community have 
gained, “since the certainty of a delinquent being called to 
account has made the Library an important moral agent, and 
the sanctity of the mutual obligation of Library and patron — 
has been so enforced that its rules and necessities command 
the respect and adherence of its patrons to a remarkable 
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degree. With a circulation to-day of six times the extent, 
the number of books which require a messenger to recover 
them is but comparatively few more than ten years ago,— a 
little over 1,800 now, to 1,450 then. And of the books 
finally unrecovered, one in a thousand issues then is set 
against one in eight or ten thousand now. It has also been 
demonstrated that in the more confined localities supplied by 
our Branches, the issues can be made to reach more than 
100,000 volumes, without theloss of a single one. I do not 
think the community is more honest now than then, but I do 
maintain it to be proved that the Library has added to its 
natural qualifications the credit of accomplishing a moral 
reform in enforcing a regard for the observance of its rules. 

All these enlargements of the scope of the Library work 
have been brought about without a corresponding increase of 
the material which accomplished it. The collection of books 
has not grown in equivalent proportions. The number of 
volumes has increased from 136,000 to about 812,000, or 
about two and a quarter times; and while the popular 
departments, ten years ago, constituted a little more than 
a third of the whole, the congeries of such departments 
to-day embrace not far from a quarter of the aggregate 
volumes. 

In some respects the most important work of the Library 
is that bestowed upon its Catalogues. Ten years ago the 
system of its printed indexes had already received a full 
development under Mr. Jewett. In the Bates Hall the two 
large volumes, probably the last instalments of a general 
printed Catalogue of that department, had been issued; and 
the first of a series of special: Catalogues was in progress, 
covering the antiquarian and theological collection of the 
Prince Library. In the Lower Hall, the last of its general 
Catalogues had been so long printed that an accumulation of 
annual supplements had already rendered consultation diffi- 
cult; and a series of divisionary Finding Lists had been 
begun, to serve a temporary purpose, while that depart- 
ment was undergoing thorough revision, rendered necessary 
by the wear and tear of a dozen or more years. There was 
no systematic organization of the Catalogue force; and the 
current accessions passing through the hands of those work- 
ing on the Catalogue amounted to between five and six 
thousand volumes a year, the cards of which were acumu- 
lating in but a single set, with no proper arrangements for 
their consultation. A selection merely were entered by 
main title only in an interleaved copy of the first index, 
which was the sole accessible guide for the public. 

The Cataloguing Department to-day is organized with an 
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interdependence of service and methods, conducive to a regu- 
larity of work and efficiency for public use, that has become 
necessary with the enlarged scope of the operations. our 
times as many volumes, or some twenty thousand a year, 
pass under its care, and among them is a much larger share 
of those, composed of many pamphlets, and which require 
an aggregation of work, often curiously disproportioned to 
their seeming value, as compared with books; but which, 
without such work, may as well have been kept altogether 
from the shelves. Instead of the laborious multiplication of 
references, rendered less irksome as well as less satisfactory 
by abridgment, a process not dreamed of at that time 
affords fac-similes of the transcriber’s script, with a profusion 
that costs no time, with an accuracy that dispenses with 
revision, and with a fulness that preserves for the cross- 
references even more information than was given with the 
main entry before. <A full record, both for. public and 
official use, is kept up with a promptness that causes but a 
brief interval to elapse before the latest accession is known 
to be in the Library ; and in a catalogue (so far as the public 
is concerned) which presents in one alphabet already the 
entire contents of the Bates Hall, and will, before long, 
embody those of the Lower Hall also. In the latter depart- 
ment, the temporary Finding Lists have become class-lists, 
which preserve their divisionary character for the conven- 
ience of new issues with less delay from time to time, while 
the additions are made accessible through subsidiary lists, 
maintained for the intervals between publication. The 
cataloguing for the Branches is added to the work of the 
Central Department, involving the printing of catalogues for 
each, the recording accessions between editions, both in the 
catalogue cases of the separate Branches, and in the con- 
solidated record kept for all in the Central Department. At 
present, besides the work on the ordinary accessions, it 
devolves upon this force to carry through the press the 
Catalogue of the Spanish collection, bequeathed by Mr. 
Ticknor, which fell to the special care of the late head of 
this department, Mr. Wheeler, in the first instance, and now 
falls upon his successor, Mr. Whitney. The next of our 
special Catalogues following the Ticknor will be that of the 
Barton Library, the preparation of which is at present in 
the hands of the junior head of the department, Mr. 
Hubbard. 

In 1873 the Library made an innovation in the biblio- 
graphical matter which was made an adjunct of its popular 
Catalogues. The new departure was a natural one, and 
followed as a matter of course in the development of the 
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influence which it was the aim of the fathers of the Library 
to bestow upon the public. Mr. Everett, its first president, 
enunciated a sentiment that has never been lost sight of, 
when he claimed that its mission was to supplement the 
schools; and a happy embodiment of the idea has found 
shape of late in the phrase of “The People’s College.” 
With the growth of any collection the ease of consultation 
naturally gives way to an indecision in the face of accumu- 
lated titles on every subject, and without some guide to a 
choice of books discouragement is likely to ensue from any 
haphazard selection out of many, for any particular purpose. 
A consideration of these difficulties ripened the plan. As 
preliminary the thought occurred of alluring the pastime 
reader, of whom all Libraries, in any degree popular, have a 
large following, by easy steps, to become a reader of better 
purpose. J am too much a believer in the general straight- 
forwardness of ingrafted impulses ever violently to counter- 
act them. I believe men can be led rather than pushed. 
The implanting in mankind of the story-telling faculty, and 
the enjoyment of it in others, was not an idle creation; and 
the imagination has done too much for the amelioration of 
mankind not to deserve our acceptance of it, as a handmaid 
of virtue and a promoter of intellectual advancement. This 
assistance was accordingly invoked in a list of historical 
fiction, which was prepared in chronological grouping under 
countries, as calculated to instigate a study by comparison, 
and lead the mind to history and biography by the inciting 
of the inquisitive faculties. JI have reason to believe that 
the idea was not a futile one, from the interest manifested in 
the movement, and the avidity with which more than one 
edition of it was taken up. This was but atrial. The next 
step was the more serious one of endeavoring to direct the 
ductile perceptions of the less learned among readers. The 
effort was not to propound positively any course of reading, 
for there is danger always in dogmatism, however right its 
foundation may be. The notes which were appended to the 
subject-references in the History, Biography, and Travel 
Catalogue of the Lower Hall, in 1873, served to render the 
ordinary reader more able to choose to his liking when an 
undistinguishable mass of equivalent titles perplexed him. 
That Catalogue was a year in passing through the press, a 
term lengthened by the destruction of part of the work on it in 
the great fire of November, 1872; and when it was published 
in August, 1873, I was able to record for the next year, 
month by month, a remarkable increase of the use of books 
from the Lower Hall, in history, biography, and travel, 
amounting in some months to two hundred percent. At the 
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end of the year we of course had to gain upon the work of 
its influence twelve months before, and the ratio of gain fell 
at once, though it still remained to give some testimony of 
its continued helpfulness. ‘The files of the Library show the 
opinions upon these results entertained by many gentlemen 
interested .in projects.of popular education. A veteran in 
this sphere, Mr. George B. Emerson, said, “I have never 
seen anything so excellent; and hereafter no large Catalogue 
will be considered complete without something similar 
appended to it.” From Europe like expressions of approval 
came. “I have shown it to some of the profession here,” 
wrote one of the chief British librarians, “and they are as 
much astonished at the idea as at the execution of it. I do 
not think there will be many imitators. The labor of such 
a work must be enormous, and certainly beyond our 
resources and methods.” . 

The expectation which was expressed by Mr. Emerson 
was soon realized in the adoption of many of its notes in the 
Catalogues of some of the smaller libraries, and in 1875, the 
Public Library of the town of Quincy fully committed itself 
to the scheme, in the publication of an excellent Catalogue, 
which had the editorial supervision of Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., the President of its Trustees. Somewhat simi- 
lar work, particularly embodying references to the sources 
of study in periodical literature, which had been made a part 
of the scheme, appeared in the careful Catalogue of the 
Mercantile Library of Brooklyn; but the whole effort of its 
librarian, Mr. S. B. Noyes, cannot be appreciated until 
his work is completed. Similar notes, simplified to meet 
the wants of a smaller constituency, and improved in many 
respects, were repeated in a new edition of the Roxbury 
Branch Catalogue, issued last year. A set of references 
in elucidation of English history, printed in large type on 
broadside sheets, with spaces for the filling in of the shelf 
numbers, was perfected, with the numbers of each depuart- 
ment inserted, and posted, with good effect, in the respec- 
. tive halls. The edition printed was small, and the demand 
for them from other places could not be met; but for the 
testing of its value in other communities copies were sent to 
various Libraries in this country and in England, and I have 
since observed, in their reports, several references to their 
value. 

The latest attempt of a similar kind is the recently printed — 
Fiction List of the Lower Hall. The system of class lists 
has its advantages, in enabling the Library to supply new 
editions of those sections most in demand, without involving 
a reprint of others, as a general Catalogue would require. 
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An objection is often made toa separate Fiction List, that 
the searcher loses the chance of being attracted by other and 
perhaps more profitable books. It is certainly not without 
force. In the preparation of this new edition, this objection 
was met by the embodiment of the “ Chronological Index to 
Historical Fiction,” already mentioned, and by interpolating 
sections of “historical references” for pointing out the 
sources of the plots and delineations, and for marking the 
methods of parallel reading. It has been too recently issued 
to be able to draw any deductions as to its effect on the char- 
acter of our issues; and the commingling of classes in it may 
render any statistical deductions difficult or impossible. 

Considerable labor of a like kind of bibliographical assist- 
ance will be found to have been bestowed upon the Ticknor 
Catalogue, a large portion of which is due to the care of Mr. 
Whitney, the head of the Catalogue Department. It is a 
part of the plan of the Barton Catalogue, now in progress, to 
include much elucidatory matter, and, as far as the original 
issues of Shakespeare are concerned, notes of a tentative 
nature have already been submitted to Shakespearian 
scholars, through the medium of the Superintendent’s 
Monthly Reports, and are still in progress in the same 
place. 

In 1867 the Library issued its first Bulletin of new books, 
a meagre affair compared with its forty-page record of to-day. 
Every quarter, since the issue of the Catalogue of 1873, this 
Bulletin has been made the vehicle of communications, in- 
tended to convey to readers some comprehension. of the 
position which important new books have taken in the litera- 
ture of their subjects. Upon various matters of present 


Interest more extensive research has been bestowed in 


various bibliographical essays. Subjects like art, in which 
interest has of late years been prominent, have thus been 
treated. A growing and studious class interested in 
philosophical studies have been thought of in another 
series of papers. In this way, also, the interest in 
the centennial period has induced a series of reviews of 
the literature appertaining to the events of a century 
ago, which have been carried along year by year with 
the recurrence of the anniversary, and will be continued till 
the period has passed. In order to make them component 


_ parts of a more comprehensive rendering of the historical 


study of the country from the earliest discovery, a series of 
notes has also been begun, which will in due time be brought 
down to the opening of the struggle for independence. If 
continued ultimately beyond the revolutionary war, into the 
present century, we shall have the material ready formed, 
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subject of course to revision, for issuing, in the end, such a 
synoptical summary of the literature of our history as does: 
not elsewhere exist, and which will be such a contribution to 
its study, for the benefit of the more thoughtful of our patrons, 
as seems worthy our endeavors. | 

The plan as thus developed, I am sorry to say, has given’ 
but comparatively little attention to the scientific side of 
knowledge; but I trust that the conditions of the staff will 
in the future be more favorable for a due presentation of 
this element. 

Up to 1868 the Library had done but little in proportion 
to its destined importance in the gathering of pamphlet pub- 
lications. The energies of the government had properly 
been devoted to the accumulation of the more substantial 
evidences of knowledge, somewhat arbitrarily called books, 
as distinguished from tracts or pamphlets. A great Library, 
it is conceded, cannot wisely neglect the preservation of all 
sorts of ephemera, and the destined value of the meanest 
printed production can never be anticipated. But such 
accumulations come with time and the opportunity ; and in 
a Library confessedly governed for the greatest good of the 
greatest number, that time will come later in its develop- 
ment, and these opportunities will be sought when its first 
objects are assured. Previous to 1868 perhaps 50,000 
pamphlets had been secured, or an average of about 3,000 
a year. The chief accessions in masses had come with the 
Parker Library, and with the divisions of the pamphlet col- 
lection of the late Edward Everett, when William Everett, 
Esq., gave a due share to the institution, upon whose career ' 
and good name his father had exercised so great an influence. 
Within the last nine years the claims of pamphlets for 
preservation have been fully recognized; and our efforts 
have been unremitting to gather them and combine them 
with our collection, first by assortment, then by binding and 
cataloguing, till we have acquired a collection which can 
hardly, in this country, be surpassed for serviceableness. 
In this nine years we have added an average of over 16,000 
a year, or an ageregate of 150,000, which represents probably 
nearly as much work, in care and cataloguing, as the bound 
books shelved in the same interval. 

_ The annual increase of the Library up to the establish- 
ment of the first Branch, in 1870, averaged, if the excep- 
tional increase from the Bates donation and the Parker 
Library be thrown out, about 6,500 volumes a year. Since 
that period it has never been less than double that number ; 
and one year, 1873-74, by the purchase of the Barton 
Library, and through the accession of the Libraries at 
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Charlestown and Brighton, it ran up to over 50,000 vol- 
umes. The present year it is over 20,000 volumes. But 
the gross increase of books has had to be diminished for a net 
result of permanent addition, by the number of lost and of 
worn-out books, which, from accumulating wear and tear, is 
naturally increasing year by year. Ten years ago this loss 
was from 200 to 400 a year; now it is ten times as much. 

It has always been the custom of the Library to bind all 
books purchased in Europe before their shipment for 
America. In 1867 almost all of the binding and repair- 
ing done on the books here was carried on in outside 
binderies, under contracts for the work. The time of a 
single workman was partly given to repairs within the build- 
ing; now fourteen hands are employed in a bindery in the 
basement, and 10,000 to 15,000 volumes are bound a year. 
We have occasionally now to employ other binderies ; and it 
would be profitable to the Library to enlarge our own 
bindery, as we hope to do whenever another extension is 
added to our building. ‘The experiment of doing our own 
binding is a satisfactory one. The gain is not so much in 
diminished cost per volume, though that may be reckoned at 
25 per cent., as in convenience, absence from risk on val- 
uable books, thoroughness of work, and genuineness of 
material. I have never found that specifications, however 
precise, could ensure against poor stock, where it could be 
concealed, or insufficiency of work, where the outside show 
could be made to have a good appearance. ‘There is always 
difficulty in recruiting a bindery which gives a large part of 
its attention to “old work,” as it is called, with hands that 
have been apprenticed to all the processes of the art in an 
age where division of labor is carried into all mechanical 
‘operations; and I have found that such workmen are more 
easily procured from the smaller binderies of the lesser 
towns than from the establishments of the city. 

Jt has always been a difficulty with the boys whom we 
employ as pages for the bringing of books, that their defi- 
ciencies of education unfit them for advancement; and it 
has always become a question of submitting to their spiritless 
performance of duty, when they have outgrown their work, 
or of discharging them upon the world to begin anew in 
some more profitable line of employment. During the past 
year one such page has been transferred to the bindery, as 
an apprentice, and if the experiment succeeds we shall not 
do amiss in providing for an increase of our force in the 
bindery from recruits of our own training. 

The decade has also seen some important changes in the 
building of the Central Library, chiefly in increase of 
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capacity, and in enlarging the official and working quarters, 
which were never even decently provided for in the original 
plan. The building can never become creditable, if adapta- 
tion to the purpose “for which it was intended be considered 
the criterion of such approbation. Its defects are radical, and 
grew partly out of the inexperience of those, or rather a 
majority of the commission, superintending its erection, the 
records of that body showing a vote of four to three on all 
essential points concerned in arranging the plans, which 
induced an inability to comprehend the extent of work 
needful to be done in a rapidly growing Library, and» 
partly from a sacrifice of fitness to a desire for ostenta- 
tion. What has been done by alterations has, as far as 
possible, conduced to improve the building for its uses. In 
the Lower Hall the galleries have been converted into 
much-needed apartments for working and storing purposes ; 
and the books transferred to cases on the main floor have 
been brought much nearer into connection with the points’ 
of delivery. In the Bates Hall the futile serrature of 
the lateral walls has been removed, and the alcoves, squared 
and subdivided, have been increased in capacity by nearly 
double the shelf-room, and have been lighted where they 
were before dark, by windows pierced in the walls. A 
large extension has been joined to the south-west angle of 
“the building, affording enlarged accommodations for the 
bindery, and for some special collections, together with a 
capacious patent-room, and much-needed official quarters, 
catalogue-rooms and work-rooms. 

The last extension is that of a two-story gallery, external 
to the rear of the building, which gives a room for students 
below, and an apartment itor the work of the ordering and 
receiving of books above. It was calculated that the build- 
ing sent contain, as originally constructed, 240,000 
volumes, 200,000 of which could be shelved in the Bates 
Hall. It is safe to say that as at present arranged its 
capacity 1s more than twice that, or about half a million 
volumes. It will be easily understood, however, that the 
limit of convenient storage for a classified library will be 
reached long before its full measure of capacity is filled. 

From the statements which I have made it will appear 
that in most respects the work of the Library has apparently 
increased from five to ten fold. The work of detail 
naturally accruing to all processes which require handling of 
records of one kind or another is much larger, however, on 
each item, by reason of the larger masses to manipulate in 
a Library of 812,000 than in one of 186,000 volumes. Con- 
sequently the apparent increase of work, as shown by 
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statistics of results, is not adequate to represent the positive 
enlargement of labor. Nevertheless, it can be shown that 
the expenses of the Library to-day are not one-half as much, 
relatively, as in 1867. At that time our expenditure was 
$52,658 for the year, while for the past year we had to ex- 
pend the city appropriation of $111,500, with $6,300 income 
from our trust funds, making a total of $117,800, or not 
greatly in excess of twice the amount in 1867. If the 
annual expenditure be divided by the amount of circulation, 


it will show that the measure of the Library’s usefulness, as 


indicated by such reckoning of the cost of issue per volume, 
has been reduced from twenty-five cents in 1867 to less than 
ten cents in 1877. I made an estimate of the cost for issuing a 
single volume in the Lower Hall and in all our Branches for 


the month of February last, reckoning from a division of 


salaries only, and I found it to range pretty evenly all around 
at about two cents. Of course the including of other ex- 
penses would somewhat increase the average ; but it is appar- 
ent that the Library is delivering books quite as cheaply to 
its frequenters, at the expense of the city, as the private 
Circulating Libraries do, which require a fee of two cents 
a day for each book loaned, while the Library and its Cata- 
logue offers scope for the advancement of the public educa- 


tion with which the Circulating Library affords no comparison. 


The returns to the City Treasury from fines and the sales of 
Catalogues is indeed small, but it has increased from $500 
in 1867 to near $3,500 in 1877. 


The year which has now closed has been probably the 
most important one yet passed for the Library interests of 
the entire country. The centennial fervor has extended its 


animation to librarians, who carried through successfully a 


convention of their number in Philadelphia, in October last. 
The desirability of such a gathering has been felt for some 
years, and when the only previous convention of the kind, 
presided over by my predecessor, in New York, above 


twenty years ago, and previous to his connection with this 


Library, adjourned, it was with the expectation of other 
meetings to follow. In the interval which elapsed, however, 
almost a new generation of librarians had grown up, and 
the Free Library system, then only in its infancy, has devel- 
oped the most important Libraries of the country. The pro- 
fession and all interested —and the public’s interest is not 
too remote for consideration — owe it to the energy and hard 
work of Mr. Melvil Dewey, late librarian of Amherst Col- 
lege, that the movement was made, and carried so happily 
through. It gave three days’ pleasant and _ profitable inter- 
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course to over a hundred delegates, and has done much to 
make known the importance of the profession. Out of it 
has grown a National Association of Librarians, and of others 
interested in the work of Libraries, which has taken up the 
task of diminishing the cost of maintenance of Libraries, 
by inaugurating methods of co-operation, which it is 
hoped will secure in the department upon which money is 
too grudgingly bestowed, that of the catalogue, not only a 
diminished expense, but also uniformity in good methods, 
now so much desired. Measures are already in train for a 
new edition of Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, under 
a combination of labor, planned for some of the principal 
libraries. Other work of a similar nature will in due time 
follow. 

Whatever may have been the satisfaction to the members 
of this conference during the season of it, the procession of 
events already following upon it is likely to prove of much 


more importance. It has made known much to librarians in 
this country, by which their labors are lightened or rendered 
more effective. In Europe it has helped to make known the 
work which we are accomplishing here in a way so different 
from their own, and it has instigated movements for similar 
gatherings in England and in Germany. In Great Britain 
the project bids fair to succeed ; but in Germany the Libraries 
are largely under the charge of officers who divide the 
interest in their work with other duties, much to the loss of 
an effective emulation. In France there is more sympa- 
thy, and various recognitions of the advantages of our Free 
Library system have been made of late in their public press, 
in which this Library has more than once been pointed out as 
its exemplar. The destinies of Europe for the next decade 
may lucklessly be left to the arbitrament of war, but the 
season of the coming Exposition at Paris is likely, it is 
thought, to bring with it an international convention of libra- 
rians. It is somewhat significant that in a recent official 
document, laid before the Municipal Council of Paris, while 
a review is made of the budget for the ensuing year, the 
question is raised of the propriety of that city’s establishing 
a great Public Library for popular use, and the system of our 
own is commented upon as the fitting one. I have been 
called upon for more details regarding it than our usual 
printed reports show, and a summary of such as I have given 
is now appearing serially in the Journal Officiel, under the 
supervision of Mons. Guillaume Depping, Librarian of the 
‘Bibliothéque Ste. Genevieve. 

Growing out of the interest engendered with the Philadel- 


phia conference, a new journal, devoted to the economy of 
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libraries, has been set on foot, again largely through the 
efforts of Mr. Dewey, who secured the co-operation of the 
principal librarians of the country, and found in Mr. Ley- 
poldt a publisher in sympathy with the cause. In it have 
been printed the proceedings of the Philadelphia convention ; 
and month by month its readers are favored with matters 
and records of events that closely touch their professional 
interests. 

Two or three years ago the Bureau of Education at 
Washington determined that their contribution to the records 
of the national anniversary should be an exposition of the 
Library development of the country. General Eaton confided 
the immediate direction of this work to two gentlemen ; also 
sought the assistance of the chief librarians of the States ; 
and the result of all their joint labors took shape in a ponder- 
ous volume, which must pass for a bibliothecal cyclopeedia, 
if the most varied and extensive gathering of knowledge and 
experience in Library economy ever made entitles it to that 
designation. 

I have made mention in a former report of contribut- 
ing a set of our catalogues, with scrap-books of our admin- 
istration blanks, to the exposition at Vienna. The City of 
Boston receiving for its varied exhibition the highest award, 


we were denied the same, only under the rule which pre- 


vented the recognition of a department, when the city had 
been honored as a whole. For the exhibition of 1876 we 
entrusted a similar array of volumes, set forth in the handi- 
work of our own bindery, to the Board of Education of the 
State of Massachusetts, to become part of their exhibition. 
What we sent gave us a prominence that insured an award 
“for the extent and value of the work as shown by the 
reports, and especially for the great usefulness of the Cata- 
logues, containing, as they do, bibliographical information, 
not only worthy the attention of scholars, but of the greatest 
use to the whole body of readers.” The Honorable Leverett 
Saltonstall, the Massachusetts Commissioner to the exhibi- 
tion, said in his final Report to the Governor and Council: 
“The exhibits of the free Libraries of the State were especially 
good, and attracted much attention. That in Boston, the 
largest in the country, with its 300,000 volumes, and lending 
more than a million a year, at a loss of only ;4, of one per 
cent., was represented by seventeen volumes, giving its his- 
tory, catalogues, and an account of its administration.” We 
shall endeavor to maintain our position at the Paris Exposi-' 
tion. 


It remains to chronicle a few of the indicative manifesta- 
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tions in our experiences the past year; though I must refer 
you as heretofore to the records of the Appendix for the 
fullest particulars. At the date of the last report the new 
Card-Catalogue Room, with the students’ room beneath, was 
in process of erection. Its completion and subsequent use 
have greatly facilitated an important department of the work, 
and with the crowded state of the Bates Hall, from the gather- 
ing of the ordinary takers of books, the lower apartment has 
afforded a much-needed room for the use of students, who 
require space and quiet for their studies. The shelving in 
the alcoves is hardly adapted to large volumes, particu- 
larly if expensive ones; and the cabinets which have con- 
tained such additions are approaching repletion. It will 
accordingly prove desirable, I think, to prepare the ante- 
room of this office, which was formerly the room of the 
- Superintendent, for such accumulations, to be kept in locked 
cases. For protection against the danger of falling from the 
ladders in the galleries “of the Bates “Hall, iron bars have 
been put across the opening of the alcoves ; and to equip the 
service with prompter aid in case of fire, a telegraphic wire, 
tested daily, now connects the Library with the nearest 
- engine-house, and additional extinguishers have been placed 
about the building. The floor of the Bates Hall has been 
still further encroached upon by cases for the Card Catalogue, - 
and it is only a question of time when its space must be 
entirely given up to such incumbrances, and a reading hall 
be found adjacent in a new extension. 

The ventilation of the Lower Hall has always been exces- 
sively bad. Indeed, at times, according to the experiments 
of the late Dr. Derby, Secretary of the State Board of 
Health, the worst air prevailed there that he could find in 
the State. It is hoped, however, that an improvement has 
been effected by pipes, arranged to conduct the foul air from 
the floor into the flues, where a current is induced by hot 
air. ‘The arrangement was suggested by Mr. Lewis, of the 
Board. The closed windows of another winter will test 
more thoroughly its efficiency than has been possible since 
it was put in operation, only a few weeks ago. 

I have spoken already of the plan under consideration for 
the enlargement of the waiting-rooms of the Lower Hall. 
Its necessity was constantly apparent during the past winter ; 
and on some days, at certain hours, the crowd was almost 
unmanageable for purposes of a prompt supply of books. 

No definite arrangements have yet been made for the con- 
templated enlargement of the South Boston Branch, though 
I have long since submitted a plan to the City Architect. 
The need of action is pressing. At Charlestown it has 
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become necessary to give more space to the public waiting 
for books by transferring to such purpose a portion of the 
space devoted to the reading-room. At Roxbury the Trus- 
tees of the Fellowes Atheneum are now finishing a room in 
the upper part of one of the towers of the Library building, 
which will give much needed accommodation for the accumu- 
lation of unbound newspapers, pamphlets, etc. It will 
probably be necessary during the year to shelve an addi- 
tional wall-surface in the book-room to accommodate the 
rapidly growing collection of the Fellowes Athenzeum. 

By the figures of Appendix I. it will be seen that the 
Library now holds about 313,000 volumes, —an enumeration 
probably in advance of that of any other Library in the coun- 
try. The net increase of the year includes the collection of 
books relating to the West Indies, and to the immigration of 
poor into this country at an early period, which had been 
collected by the late Benjamin P. Hunt, of Philadelphia. 
The books as received numbered 612 bound volumes; but 
with them came a mass of manuscripts, maps, views, etc., 
which have now been arranged in other volumes, so that the 
eollection at present numbers nearly 700 volumes. They 
are accompanied by a catalogue, annotated with care, which 
is likely to be of great service in the cataloguing of them 


-under our own system. Among them are also some manu- 


script treatises, which are thus described in the catalogue : — 


With this collection of books, manuscripts, maps, charts, etc., re- 
lating to the West Indies, are included, — 

First. — An unfinished account of ‘‘ The Haytians,” by Mr. B. P. Hunt, 
of Philadelphia, with their social, moral and political condition at the 
time of the author’s residence in the island, from 1840 to 1857, making 
about 120 folio pages. 

With this account of ‘‘ The Haytians” are six note-books, of different 
sizes, filled with cuttings from newspapers, extracts from books, items 
of information, and incidents which came under Mr. Hunt’s observation. 

Second. — A History of Hayti, or the French part of the island of St. 
Domingo, from 1625 to 1695, consisting of 1724 folio pages in manu- 
script, written by Mr. B. P. Hunt, of Philadelphia, and by him left as a 
part of his bequest to the Public Library of the City of Boston, in the 
hope that at some future time sufficient interest would be taken in the 
subject to induce some student of the island’s history to complete it. 

Third. —‘* The Redemptioners; or, Some Account of the early Emi- 
een of the Poor to America, and its Causes.” By Mr. B. P. Hunt, of 

hiladelphia. | 

With this unfinished manuscript, consisting of about 112 4to pages, 
are eight volumes of MS. notes, comprising extracts from books, news- 
papers and records, all bearing upon the condition of the poor, from 
feudal times to the present, together with a small pocket note-book, 
containing a list of all the books and newspapers from which extracts 
have been made in the eight large note-books. 

This history of ‘‘The Redemptioners,” with the note-books which 
accompany it, was also given to the Public Library of the City of 
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Boston, by its author, in the hope that some individual, studying this 
inter esting subject, would be induced to complete it. 


Our first knowledge of the bequest came through the 
following letter : — 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 23, 1877. 
To the President of the Boston Public Library : — 


DEAR Sir, — Mr. Benjamin P. Hunt, formerly of Chelmsford, Massa- 
chusetts, but for many years a citizen of Philadelphia, died on the 2d 
inst. In his will (of which his widow and I are executors) it is thus 
contained : — 

‘‘T give and bequeath to the Public Library of the City of Boston, 
Massachusetts, of which Justin Winsor appears to have been on June 
21st, 1871, the Superintendent, my collection of books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, maps, charts and engravings relating to the West Indies. 
the titles and descriptions of which are contained in a catalogue marked 
on the cover ‘ Special Catalogue of Books, etc., relating to the West 
Indies,’ and I direct that this ‘catalogue, now deposited on my Library 
table, shall accompany the said collection, which shall be delivered 
within three months after my death.” 

And by codicil the testator further directs : — 

‘«I give to the Public Library of the City of Boston, to which I have 
given ny West India books and papers, all my manuscripts, notes and 
collections relating to the Emigration of the Poor and to Hayti, which 
shall not be otherwise disposed of at the time of my death.” 

I have no special knowledge of the value of the bequest, but am 
informed that the late Mr. Hunt (whose interest in and study of the 
subject entitled him to an opinion) considered this collection to be 
second only to one now in Paris. 

In pursuance of my duty, I make this formal notification, and will 
only add that the executors will, of course, comply with the ‘directions 
of the will as to time of delivery. When the necessary formalities of 
inventory, etc., are completed, I will write you again. 

Very truly, 
JOSEPH PARRISH, 
Hixecutor. 


A sketch of the life of Mr. Hunt has been furnished by 
his executvr, at my request, and may be found, with other 
accounts of the bequest, in Appendix X XIX. 

The accessions for the year as reported do not include nearly 
a hundred volumes, which are now in the bindery, and illus- 
trate the history and character of the Philadelphia Exhibition. 
They embrace pamphlets, circulars, advertisements, maps, 
prints, photographs, etc., etc., pertaining thereto, which 
were gathered for us, and transmitted monthly by an agent, 
who was in Philadelphia during the continuance of the ex- 
hibition. The labor of arranging and scrapping has been 
chiefly done by the Assistant Office Secretar y. In addition 
to this, the exhibition is illustrated on our shelves probably 
hy as many more volumes, which were either issued as 
books or disposed of as such on receipt. 

We have aimed to gather all local historical tracts and 
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other publications which the Centennial year bas called 
forth; and, had it not been for the thoughtful care of the 
Rey. Dr. Tuttle, President of Wabash College, we should 
not have been able to trace a large number, particularly 
relating to the local records of parishes of the Presbyterian 
-Church. 

The tariff seriously interferes with the promptness with 
which we can put new and popular foreign books before the 
public of our Branches. Only two copies of a book are 
allowed to be imported at one time under the clause of 
exemption from duty; and we have consequently been 
obliged to make a succession of importations by twos. A 
letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, calling attention to 
the peculiar constitution of our institution, as a congeries of 
libraries, but under one direction, was duly considered, but 
no way was found to change the interpretation of the law. A 
statement of the case was entrusted to our Representative in 
Congress, the Hon. Henry L. Pierce, who kindly brought 
the difficulty to the attention of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, but without as yet any result. : 

It will be remembered that when the Prince Library came 
into our custody it contained but two of the five copies of 
the Bay Psalm-book which originally belonged to it. The 
others had been parted with for a consideration, and were 
respectively in the keeping of the late Dr. N. B. Shurtleff, 
of the late George Brinley, of Hartford (who had received 
it from the estate of the late Edward A. Crowninshield), 
and of the late George Livermore, of Cambridge. After 
the death of Dr. Shurtleff, the copy which had been in his 
possession, and which was the most interesting of them all, 
as it had belonged to Richard Mather, one of its compilers, 
was offered for sale at public auction, December 2d, 1875, and 
an injunction was served to prevent the sale, at the instance 
of the Deacons of the Old South Church, who are the legal 
owners of the property, as trustees, the Boston Public 
Library holding under a contract by them with the city as 
sub-trustees. The claim of the counsel of the Deacons 
was, that the sale of the book to Dr. Shurtleff was illegal, 
because of the want of authority in them as Trustees to 
alienate any part of the trust; and evidence was adduced, 
‘showing that it was known at the time that the books given 
by Dr. Shurtleff in payment were not equivalent in value, 
and that it was the understanding of all parties to the 
transaction that the book would in due time be returned to 
its proper repository. The defence claimed a notorious 
possession of the book for fifteen years, and plead the 
statute of limitations. The court sustained the latter 
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point. The volume was afterwards sold by auction, Octo- 
ber 12th, 1876, to Mr. C. Fiske Harris, of Providence, for 
$1,025, to whose collection of American poetry, the finest 
in the country, it proved an important contribution, as the 
first book and first collection of verse printed in British 
America. This decision removes all chance of successful- 
claim to the other two copies, both of which are now, or may 
hereafter be, offered for sale as parts of their respective col- 
lections. 

In 1858 the kindly appreciation of this Library entertained 
by the family of the late Dr. Nathaniel Bowditch induced 
them to place with us his collection of books, which is 
known as the Bowditch Library, and it has added largely to 
the value of our mathematical department. The eldest son of 
that family, J. Ingersoll Bowditch, Esq., has within the 
year handed in his check for $500, to be expended on 
works in pure mathematics, to be added to his father’s 
collection, and placed under the same conditions. Com- 
munication hase been opened with Prof. J. M. Peirce, of 
Cambridge, with President Runkle, of the Institute of 
Technology, and with Mr. Seaver, the head-master of the 


English High School, for their assistance in a selection of — 


titles. 

Early in the year the balance of money, amounting to 
$335.13, as due the Library under the agreement of the pre- 
vious year, by which the Lower Mills Delivery was estab- 
lished, and the books of the Dorchester and Milton Circulating 
Library were turned over to the city, was received and paid 
into the treasury, where it is hoped it will become the 
nucleus of a fund to be held for the benefit of the Dorches- 
ter Branch. 

The figures in Appendix XII. will show that the circula- 
tion of the year has increased nearly 20 per cent. on that of 
the previous year, the gain in the several departments being 
independently as follows : 


Bates Hall, 24 per cent. | South Boston, 17 per cent. 


Lower Hall, LO Rees tt Toate Aint § 
East Boston, DOME Charlestown, DAs ess 
Brighton, PA Dorchester, Ds) nei S$ 


The aggregate of issues shows a change in the relative 
business of some of the Branches. South Boston, which has 
been first, yields that position to Roxbury, which gains it ~ 
doubtless in part from the help that the Delivery at Jamaica 
Plain and the circulation of the books of the Fellowes Athe- 
neum afford, and partly from the impetus naturally following 
upon a new edition of its Catalogue. In the third and fourth 
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places, East Boston has given place to Charlestown without 
so apparent reasons. ‘The circulation of both of these 
Branches suffers doubtless from the interval that has passed 
since their respective Catalogues were printed. The dis- 
couragement arising from the use of old Catalogues in a 
Library of great use, with a consequent displacement of 
books, from wear and tear, will be understood from the re- 
sults of an examination of 53 unsuccessful calls for books not 
fiction in the Lower Hall, one day in March last, which dis- 
closed that 28, or over half, no longer existed, though still 
standing in the printed catalogues. 

The large demand for books shown during the year has 
been partly due no doubt to the large number of people out 
of employ. ‘This is shown in part in the great increase of 
books issued for use in the buildings. The gain over last 
year in this particular is five times that of the home issues. 
There has been a great difference in the increase of such use 
in the several departments, as follows : — 


Dorchester, 388 per cent. | Brighton, 54 per cent. 
South Boston, 224 ‘<* Charlestown, 3 OMe 
Roxbury, LD ees Bates Hall, Zornes 
East Boston, Son vies Lower Hall, Ta 


The calls for books have been so much in excess of the 
supply that users of the Library suggested, what seemed 
pertinent, that some plan should be devised for insuring a 
prompter return of books loaned, so that a larger number of 
people could have the perusal of the same book in a given 
time. Investigations showed that scarcely more than one- 

third of the books were kept over a week, and that the pro- 
portion could well be reduced without more hardship to 
present readers than might reasonably be endured out of 
regard to expectant ones. Accordingly, on the first of 
November, a change of the rules was made, by which books 
were allowed to the same borrower. for no longer period 
than one week, with the right to renewal for a fortnight 
longer in the case of books not newly added. The operation 
of this rule can be seen from the following table, which shows 
the gain in percentage of issues over the corresponding 
month of the previous year : — 
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These figures show a clear gain of about one-third for the 
entire Library under the new rule. In the Bates Hall, 
where it was apprehended, on account of the character of the 
books, that the rule might work a detriment to the circula- 
tion, the gain has been 33 per cent. In the Lower Hall the 
decline — though there is still an absolute gain of issues — 
has been equally marked; but it is chiefly to be accounted 
for from the crowded state of its Delivery Hall in the winter 
months, compared with the summer. In fact, the capacity of 
that department for an increase of use is about reached, ex- 
cept in the months of lighter service. Of the Branches, 
Dorchester alone shows a gain diminished by 25 per cent. — 

The various catalogue work of the Library has gone for-’ 
ward as usual, ‘inder the general charge of Mr. Whitney, 
who has specially cared for the progress through the press 
of the Ticknor Catalogue, which is likely to be completed 
during the coming year; at the present writing, the letter 
M being in the printer’s hands. An additional value will be 
given to it, by including all Spanish books in other sections 
of the Library; and by references in the notes to works 
elucidating the principal subjects, where the resources of the 
general Library amplify the facilities of the Ticknor Library. 
The publication of the Memoirs of Mr. Ticknor during the 
year has augmented the interest in the collection; and in 
those memoirs the public has again been able to judge of the 
important part which Mr. Ticknor played in forming the 
Library, and in shaping its policy. The cataloguing of the 
Barton Collection has been in the immediate charge of Mr. | 
Hubbard, and is progressing at a rate which may warrant the 
printing of the Shakespearian section of it during the year. 
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Meanwhile, the books have been made accessible to the pub- 
lic by the insertion cf brief main entries, for a temporary pur- 
pose, in the Public Card Catalogue. The Superintendent’s 
Monthly Reports have continued the Shakespearian notes ; 
and through the favor of Wm. F. Fowle, Esq., formerly of 
Boston, now of London, the wealth of the British Museum in 
the early quartos of Shakespeare, with collations and descrip- 
tions, have been put in print for the purpose of comparison 
with the resources of the collections of this country. <A 
brief tentative essay, on the bibliographical contributions of 
America to Shakespearian knowledge, was prepared early in 
the year from the Barton shelves, by Mr. Carl Knortz, and 
published in Boston, as prelimininary to a contribution on 
Shakespearian Study in America, which that gentleman 
intends to make to the Shakespeare-Gesellschaft of Ger- 
many. 

The Quarterly Bulletins have been made, as heretofore, 
the vehicle of bibliographical communications, which may be 
of interest to studious classes; and efforts have been made 
by sending them to such for the purpose of enlarging the 
circle of our patrons. It is hoped that in this way the con- 
siderable class who are interested in the study and progress 
of mental philosophy may have profited by the work of Mr. 
Ff. B. Perkins, the office secretary, on that topic; and the 
numerous classes, whose perceptions of artistic beauty have 
been awakened of late years, through the Art Club, the 
Bric-a-brac Club, the schools of art, and the beneficent 


influence of the Museum of Fine Arts, have derived, it is 


apparent, not a little assistance from the paper on “ Pottery 
and Porcelain,” which was prepared by Col. Ware, the keeper 
of the Bates Hall. In the address which was made by the 
Mayor, at the formal opening of the Art Museum, on the 3d 
of July last, he spoke of the Library and that institution as 
the crown of our educational system. There is every chance 
for the two to work in harmony, with the President of our 
Trustees, ex-officio, a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Museum. 

I have spoken in the earlier part of this report of other 
subjects which the Bulletins have followed, and of the 
characteristic features which were given to the new editions 
of the Catalogues of the Roxbury Branch, and of prose fic- 
tion in the Lower Hall. Following an example which was 
set by Mr. Poole, of the Chicago Library, five hundred 
copies of the forty-five hundred which constituted the edition 
of the Fiction List were printed on a Manilla paper, of the 
same weight to the ream, forty pounds, with the ordinary 
white paper on which the rest were printed. The Manilla 
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These figures show a clear gain of about one-third for the 
entire Library under the new rule. In the Bates Hall, 
where it was apprehended, on account of the character of the 
books, that the rule might work a detriment to the cireula- 
tion, the gain has been 33 per cent. In the Lower Hall the 
decline — though there is still an absolute gain of issues — 
has been equally marked; but it is chiefly to be accounted 
for from the crowded state of its Delivery Hall in the winter 
months, compared with the summer. In fact, the capacity of 
that department for an increase of use is about reached, ex- 
cept in the months of lighter service. Of the Branches, 


Dorchester alone shows a gain diminished by 25 per cent. — 


The various catalogue work of the Library has gone for-’ 


ward as usual, ander the general charge of Mr. Whitney, 
who has specially cared for the progress through the press 
of the Ticknor Catalogue, which is likely to be completed 
during the coming year; at the present writing, the letter 
M being in the printer’s hands. An additional value will be 
given to it, by including all Spanish books in other sections 
of the Library; and by references in the notes to works 
elucidating the principal subjects, where the resources of the 
general Library amplify the facilities of the Ticknor Library. 
The publication of the Memoirs of Mr. Ticknor during the 
year has augmented the interest in the collection; and in 
those memoirs the public has again been able to judge of the 


important part which Mr. Ticknor played in forming the - 


Library, and in shaping its policy. The cataloguing of the 


Barton Collection has been in the immediate charge of Mr.» 


Hubbard, and is progressing at a rate which may warrant the 
printing of the Shakespearian section of it during the year. 
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Meanwhile, the books have been made accessible to the pub- 
lie by the insertion of brief main entries, for a temporary pur- 
pose, in the Public Card Catalogue. The Superintendent’s 
Monthly Reports have continued the Shakespearian notes ; 
and through the favor of Wm. F. Fowle, Esq., formerly of 
Boston, now of London, the wealth of the British Museum in 
the early quartos of Shakespeare, with collations and descrip- 
tions, have been put in print for the purpose of comparison 

with the resources of the collections of this country. <A 
brief tentative essay, on the bibliographical contributions of 
America to Shakespearian knowledge, was prepared early in 
the year from the Barton shelves, by Mr. Carl Knortz, and 
published in Boston, as prelimininary to a contribution on 
Shakespearian Study in America, which that gentleman 
intends to make to the Shakespeare-Gesellschaft of Ger- 
many. 

The Quarterly Bulletins have been made, as heretofore, 
the vehicle of bibliographical communications, which may be 
of interest to studious classes; and efforts have been made 
by sending them to such for the purpose of enlarging the 
circle of our patrons. It is hoped that in this way the con- 
siderable class who are interested in the study and progress 
of mental philosophy may have profited by the work of Mr. 
F. b. Perkins, the office secretary, on that topic; and the 
numerous classes, whose perceptions of artistic beauty have 
been awakened of late years, through the Art Club, the 
Bric-a-brac Club, the schools of art, and the beneficent 
influence of the Museum of Fine Arts, have derived, it is 
apparent, not a little assistance from the paper on “ Pottery 
and Porcelain,” which was prepared by Col. Ware, the keeper 
of the Bates Hall. In the address which was made by the 
Mayor, at the formal opening of the Art Museum, on the 3d 
of July last, he spoke of the Library and that institution as 
the crown of our educational system. There is every chance 
for the two to work in harmony, with the President of our 
Trustees, ex-officio, a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Museum. 

I have spoken in the earlier part of this report of other 
subjects which the Bulletins have followed, and of the 
characteristic features which were given to the new editions 
of the Catalogues of the Roxbury Branch, and of prose fic- 
tion in the Lower Hall. Following an example which was 
set by Mr. Poole, of the Chicago Library, five hundred 
copies of the forty-five hundred which constituted the edition 
of the Fiction List were printed on a Manilla paper, of the 
same weight to the ream, forty pounds, with the ordinary 
white paper on which the rest were printed. The Manilla 
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Wilkie Collins, 27; Cooper, 34; Marryat, 44; James, 
44, 

This record should not afford the foundation for off-hand 
conclusions. The hours during which the slips were saved 
were the busiest of the week, and which the better readers 
shun. Duplicates of the higher class of novels being sup- 
plied on less urgency than those of inferior position, the 
exhaustion of such books signifies a relatively greater demand 
than is the case with the lower classes. It should always be 
further borne in mind that in public Libraries the demand 
for the better books is considerably lessened, from the fact 
that such books are bought more commonly for the family 
book shelf than the inferior ones. It is for this reason that 
reputable authors of popular fame, like Irving and Haw- 
thorne, never represent, in the circulation of public iiares ies, 
their hold upon readers. 

On the other hand there is compensation in the growing 
circulation of the Bates Hall, representing the highest read- 
ing. TF ifty-two per cent. of its issues are for reference in 
the building. <A seventh part of the books recommended 
-for purchase are in foreign languages. 

A scrutiny was made in April of 200 issues to the firemen 
in one day, as indicating the average demands of adults. 
Only one-third was fiction, and the proportion of the lower 
grades was low. Of the remainder the selections indicated 
a wide range of interests, and exhibited a very creditable 
standard of intellectual requirements for a responsible arm 
of our municipal service. 

The large circulation for the year has been maintained with 
the same satisfactory immunity from loss as before. Out of 
nearly 1,200,000 issues only 129 are unrecovered, or one in 
eight or nine thousand. The Central Library, sustains the 
burden of this loss. In the Branches it has proved possible: 
to deliver at Roxbury 146,829, with no loss whatever; at 
South Boston, 185,179, with a loss of two; at Charlestown, 
106,816, with a loss of three ; at East Boston, 102,607, with 
a loss of four; at Brighton, 29,792, with a loss of one; and 
at Dorchester, 71,979, with no lossat all. That is, an aggre- 
gate Branch delivery has amounted to 593,202, with a total 
loss of ten, or one in nearly 60,000 issues. The heavier 
loss of the Central Library arises, as I have several times 
before explained, from the greater difficulty of tracing delin- 
quents in the larger masses of the City Proper. It is one 
in 4,599 for this year, against one in 4,824 for last 
year, and in 5,124 for the year before. One kind of loss, 
which swells the aggregate at the Central Library, arises 
from the delivery of books for hall use from the Lower 
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Hall. Green slips for drawing such books used to be ex- 
posed, to be taken at will; but for two or three years past 
they have only been given to special applicants, each of 
whom comes under an officer’s eye. Nearly 13,000 volumes 
are thus given out in the Lower Hall during the year, and of 
them nine were not returned, or one in 1,400 or 1,500. The 
proportion is a good deal larger than the loss from books 
delivered for home use, and may not yet have become 
alarming; but it proves the value of our method of estab- 
lishing identity, as is required for the issue of a card to those 
who draw books for home use. It may possibly be necessary 
to establish some further checks. It is not the fault of the 
system, for 74,786 such issues were made in the Bates Hall, 
without any loss; but the difficulty lies in the lessened 
supervision of the crowds which fill the lower halls. 

Late in the year a considerable increase of the force in the 
bindery was made, as it was apparent that the accumulation 
of books needing binding or repairs increased beyond our 
power to dispose of them. Notwithstanding this strength- 
ening of that service, the balance of work and accomplish- 
ment is not yet reached, and I am fearful that we shall fall 
still further behind the coming year. The wear and tear of 
the books naturally increases year by year; and with the 
constantly growing accessions the ability of the bindery to 
meet our requirements is severely taxed. We have in- 
troduced during the year an expeditious way of binding 
pamphlets. Covers of various sizes, half bound in leather, 
are kept in stock, and from one to three pamphlets, as their 
importance may determine, being in the first place stitched 
with stout thread, are attached to guards within the covers. 
The style is serviceable for the purpose, and not only relieves 
the bindery, but expedites the accessibility of such publica- 
tions. Notices of the discussions on binding at the Phila- 
delphia conference elicited statements in the English journals 
regarding the use of buckram instead of leather; and I 
learned from Mr. Nicholson, the Librarian of the London 
Institution, that ten years’ use had satisfied them of its ex- 
cellent qualities for durability, while gas-lighted and heated 
apartments may render it much more permanent than any 
leather. The article is a stout linen cloth, of various colors, 
highly glazed, and may be used with a leather lettering piece, 
or it will take tooling of itself. The samples which have 
been produced in our bindery, with loose joints, such as are 
used in parchment or blank work, and dressed with varnish 
on completion, present a satisfactory appearance. The article 
has never been introduced into this country, but I have 
brought it to the attention of importers of Scotch linens, who 
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will introduce it at once. As the duty is 40 per cent. ad 
valorem, its cost compared with American skins may be in- 

creased to make it more nearly equal to that of leather than 
it is in England. 

The pressure of the times caused us to figure so o closely, at 
the beginning of the year on the anticipated cost of main- 
tenance for the year, that I expressed in my last report an 
apprehension of the result. We were with difficulty enabled 
to compass our outlay with the funds at disposal, and it 
would have been impossible without the balances abroad 
with which we opened the year. I feel under the same ~ 
difficulties regarding the allowance for the coming year. It 
certainly will not permit us to extend our usefulness to meet 
all the demands upon us, and the amount to our credit in 
Europe will not compare with that of last year. For the 
several items we can depend as follows: : 


Binding.— City appropriation j : » . S5500200 
g ppro} 
City appropriation . : ST 000206 
ppro} 
is Balance with Barings, London . 219218 


hk Balance with F ligel, Leipzig . 082 77 
P were Te } Balance with Riafo, Madrid. 197 34 
<Fpaah mata B | Bowditch deposit. : d 500 00 


| Income from funds . : ‘ 6,300 00 
Catalogue. — a a BEE OPE AMOn : : : 6,000 00 


Fuel. : : é 4,000 00 
Furniture. 66 ce , : ! 2,000 CO 
Gas. 6s 6< : : 5,000 00 
Expense, etc. — City appropriation : 3,000 00 
Printing and Stationery.— City ogo on, 6,000 00 
Salaries (including binders) ** 70,626 00 
Transportation, postage, etc. * és 3,000 00 


Total : : : : ‘ .. $129,698 89 


Of the above sum $120,126 is the regular appropriation 
of the City Council. The total available for books and 
periodicals is $24,572.89, and if binding and the salaries of 
binders is included, $40,224.89. Besides this there is the 
income of the Fellowes Fund, for the benefit of the Roxbury 
Branch, on account of which $1,833 has been spent the 
past year. There has been no change in the investment of 
our funds (see Appendix XXY.); and the financial state- 
ment for the year is given in Appendix XXIV. 

I cannot close this statement of the year’s work, and this 
review of a ten years’ service, without reference to the 
general good feeling and spirit of emulation in fidelity 
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~ which has on the whole characterized the staff. I think the 
Library owes much to an esprit de corps among its servants, 
who have felt that they were sharers in the advantages of its 
good name. Barely ten of the hundred and forty names of 
the regular and extra service now on our rolls were on it 
when it fell to my lot to direct their labors. Of the im- 
portant officers, who have been associated with me, the 
name of one must show the asterisk of death. .The late As- 
sistant Superintendent, Mr. William A. Wheeler, entered 
_the service only a few months after my own appointment, 
and until his death, in October, 1874, he was my coadjutor 
and friend, —two terms mutually suggestive, and which I 
will not here qualify with a redundance, that can avail 
nothing. In the Board of Trustees the term of service of 
their President now embraces more than a score of years, 
and his recollections of the Library’s career extend beyond 
that of any one in the Board or on the staff. Only one 
other member of the Board, Mr. Weston Lewis, can date his 
acquaintance with the Library as far back as my own. The 
Chief Janitor of the institution, Mr. William E. Ford, leads 
in seniority on the staff, his entrance into the service dating 
back to 1858. 

Finally, let me say, that if much has been done, a great 
deal remains to do. The same spirit of mutual accommoda- 
tion and common endeavor, which has brought the Library 
where it is, can but carry it onward towards a goal continu- 
ally receding, only because one step of development opens 
the way to another. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JUSTIN WINSOR, 
Superintendent. 


Pusuic Liprary, May Ist, 1877. 
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YEARLY INCREASE OF THE WHOLE LIBRARY BY PURCHASE 
AND BY GIFTS. —[W.]. 
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because lost and condemned books are deducted. 
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17. ..| 1868-69 | 8,685 | 13,923 | 2,188 | 10,984 | 6,531 2.080) |. eae 649 
18. ..| 1869-70 | 7,775 | 18,593 | 1,643 | 10,228 | 6,129 8365 bes ian 666 
19. . .| 1870-71 | 18,099 | 14,976 | 9,750 | 10,805 | 8,349 A171 haere 604 
20. ..| 1871-72 | 18,708 | 10,637 | 4,349 | 5,881 | 9,359 4,806 1a) seme 610 
21. ..| 1872-73 | 14,644 | 11,770 | 3,989 | 8,060 | 10,705 | — 3,710 865 601 
22. ..| 1873-74 | 51,094 | 22,475 | 4,783 | 17,138 | 18,671 5,337 | 1,830 739 
23...| 1874-75 | 16,372 | 16,298 4,169 | 15,899 | 17,080 394 572 | 1,091 
‘24. ..|. 1875-76 | 20,955 | 30,732 | 5,749 | 5,891 | 15,206 | 24,841 759 694 
25...| 1876-77 | 16,974] 13,805 | 3,562 | 11,071 | 16,544 2,234 738 | 1,125 


A eee pamphlets added both by purchase and exchange, as taken from the Accession 
atalogue. 
+ Included in previous columns. These volumes are not the property of the Public 

Library, but form a part of the Roxbury Branch by agreement, 

(6) Of the increase, 24,618 were the Bates gift. 

(9) Of the increase, 11,721 were the Parker bequest. 

(19) 3,774 volumes of the Ticknor bequest, and 2,682 from the Sumner Library Associa- 
tion, are included in the increase. 

(20) 1,471 volumes from the Mattapan Literary Association are included in the increase. 

(22) The increase of this year includes the totals of the libraries at Charlestown and 
Brighton, and also, under purchases, the Barton Library. 

(24) The purchases of this year include thirty volumes to replace books in the Bates Hall 
long lost. The great accession of pamphlets came from the purchase of duplicates. from 
Harvard-College Library. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


EXTENT OF THE LOWER HALL COLLECTION. [G.] 


te ® S —) ial al co) ba Ney ) te 
© © © te = ie ge te te te te 
® ® ® ® ® ®D ® ® ® ® ® 
r Ll Pa = re r= end ra = r= 


ee ee ee ee ooo 


Reported the pre- ; 
ceding year ..|. . «| 25,199) 26,606, 28,723) 29,909| 30,574) 31,827| 32,605] 32,596| 33,395] 35,152 


Added during the 
year ......|{. . | 2,003) 2,469| 1,417) 2,780) 2,614) 1,799] 1,465) 3,385) 3,570| 3,830 


ANGE 5 chet - + « | 27,202) 29,075) 30,140} 32,689) 33,188 | 33,626] 34,070) 35,981) 36,965} 38,982 


Books transferred 


TOW aes ELallligmer| elt en 339 93 19 23 tf 1 6 37 394 19 
| 
Books transferred 
to Branches 7. |\e sve} * 2 «lies a | * 5) wi) 000 050) eo 22 MOG UNG eyo 27 


Condemned during ad 
HOG) ENP OS! A i: a oc 257 259 212) 1,283 819 678] 1,308} 2,589} 1,419) 1,645 


Losses of ten years 


Total left . . | *25,199/ 26,606/ 28,723] 29,909] 30,574| 31,827} 82,605| 32,596| 33,395] 35,152) *35,478 


* Actual count. 


Norte. — The ‘‘ Losses of ten years’ are explained in Appendix X. 


APPENDIX V. 


SALE DUPLICATES AND ODD VOLUMES. [K.] 


(Not including the Parker duplicates, or a large lot of odd and imperfect volumes of books, 
not likely to have the missing volumes supplied, which are boxed up at intervals.) 


| 


te ® oe ° = = vo o te 
cs vo] © te te fe ge ge ite ge ie 
® @ ® ® ® ® ® ®@ ®@ ® ® 
ra = = 4 m4 m Ps ra a 
Number at begin- 
ning of year. . .| 4,955) 5,146] 5,805} 6,106]. . .| 6,954] 7,314] 8,183] 9,490] 9,988] 11,321 


Added during the 
VON Sh Gig One 714) 1,004; 847) 443) 383) 996} 1,375) 1,641] 1,234) 1,902) 1,015 


——— | 


5,669} 6,150] 6,652) 6,549]. . .| 7,950) 8,689) 9,824/ 10,724} 11,840) 12,336 


Disposed of... . '§23 345} 546 304 234 636] + 506 334 786 519}  t851 


Total ..... .|} 5,146) 5,805) 6,106) 6,245] *6,954| *7,314| *8,183] 9,490} 9,938] *11,321]| 11,985 


* This number is by an actual count of the serviceable volumes now arranged in our Dupli- 
cate Room; and it includes one hundred and fifty-eight volumes of newspapers. 

+ Of these 294 were parted with on exchange account, and 57 were transferred to different 
departments of the Library. 

Nore.— There are also of pamphlets some forty thousand duplicates, arranged and ready 
for exchanges. Libraries are invited to make such exchanges. 
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APPENDIX VI. 
INCREASE OF THE SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS. [W.] 
® 7) ) = a) a4 aH is 
S =) && de i oe & te < % 
@ 2) 6) C0) ® D 9) @ D ® 
= — a | = Py aa ad at 
( Gain in located 
books (App. 
VIIL.) .. - | 6,297 | 7,475 | 6,296 | 7,508} 10,384] 6,622 6,198 | 6,564 | 9,227 | 9,337 
Of these not 
located at last 
Reports |. . . | 1,678 | 1,227 140 294) 4,185 651 829 187 591 
~ P -taaial — | —— | —— | —_ |__| _-—— 
ise] Added and lo- 
= cated ... .| 4,619 | 6,148 | 6,156 | 7,214] 6,249 | 5,971 5,369 | 6,377 | 9,227 | 8,746 
a Added and not 
& located ... | 1,827 140 204 | 4,135 651 829 | *12,244 591 $03 
| Total gain’. . - | 5,946 | 6,288 | 6,450 | 11,349] 6,900 | 6,800 | 17,613 | 6,377 | 9,818 | 8,443 
Condemned. . ots Oe rae k Shok ge 1 pk en es 2 Hil 
(Net gain . . .| 5,946 | 6,290 | 6,450 | 11,349] 6,899 | 6,795 | 17,613 | 6,374 | 9,816 | 8,422 
_: (Gain in books . | 2,003 | 2,469 | 1,417 | 2,780 | 2,614| 1,799 | 1,465 | 3,885 | 3,570 | 3,830 
= Less transfers 
& and condem/’d 
$ IDOOKSH.ce-.) 596 352 231 | 2,115.) 1,361 ; 1,021 1,480 | 2,586 | 1,818 | 1,701 
s concen Sow lh nt eh pe ER ee) ee oe 
ay (Net gain .. ./| 1,407 | 2,117 | 1,186 665 | 1,253 778 16 799 | 1,757 | 2,129 
(loss) f 
$ | Gain in books. |. ie: 254 101} 402} 335! 157 
S's | Lessloss ...]. Pad : ee ae ae to 
55 SSeS 
ge | case: SS 3 SS ee, 
S [ Net Pare tl. |e a ..| 254] or} 402] 335| 187 
SD Gainby addition}. . & ML fete suns . 1,375 1,641 | 1,234 | 1,902 | 1,015 
8 Less loss by ex- 2 : 
S&J changes, etc.|... ; 506 334| 786| 519] 351 
SS Mabe eile | (Sie re pee a Tf 
se | a | 
8 ING ROA Nieteiys 659 301 1389 149} 3860 869 , 1,307 448 | 1,383 664 
2 Gain in books.|. . sitat| sts tet, GO0) SSL Ie O21 664) 915 | 917 856 
S,.¢ | Condemned and 3 
3S lost. .... Bogs tate 50 O7 143| 334] 273} 250 
Ss a) ESE POSE ae a 
Petitiaiiedn ...|... 5,996] $31] 524] 521) 581) 644] 606 
2 , (Gain in books.|.. : 885 850 | 1,359 | 1,261 | 1,303 
S.¢ | Condemned and 
Beemvicg ss, ..|-- , 76 217} 644| 495| 418 
se Pe A ee ee eee 
et gain’. . . . .| 4,865} 809 633 | 715} 766} 890 


* Includes 12,057 (close estimate) of the Barton books, and 187 other volumes. 

+ The condemnations have been large for the year, the transfers few; but their combined 
excess over the gains, which are exceptionally small on account of the few books published 
in this country, shows, for the first time, an absolute loss for the year. 
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APPENDIX VI.— Continued. 


® = ol] 6 ba ie) =) de 
1818/5185) Soe 
A! e be Fa | a = a ae 
(Gainincitypart]...|...|.. » o|i 6 «| 8,754] 1,069] 1,296] 1,290) 1,396 
Condemned and 
: Oster. meme les “ eitis ents dig A 4 26 46 163 804 
at ETE PU REG A oe | 
GM Natenine eis Iaret adie. a a . . . | 8,750] 1,043] 1,250] 1,186] 1,092 
9 Fellowes Athe- 
8 neum. (Net 
& PO'alIN )meele weds A aL talks A 865 1,330 572 759 738 
Total gain . , . é 4,615 2,373} 1,822) 1,895| 1,830 
< Gain in books.}...j. LO. ioe clio 2 Ayr 15,932) 1,305) 1,004} 1,123 
$ | Condemned and 
Sy TOStiemeuts i cme See le . Areal ho: G86 apts 144 403 300 433 
Ss tl Net gain ate wfccsee | cca) eco). BST G0 Mi eee 
rm (Gain in books «| s.e 6. | aise | oie | ce ce| ee od ea on) aed OO AG ee 
= | Condemned and 
= LOGEC aus hal tehte : 3 Pe ee ss Nee chbo 6) hueie etl eames 12 Th\,.. sala 74 
RQ EE A Ae AE I Tl 
iS Net gain ..|.. vO Vern ee had Ca ..| 11,037] 405) 469/406 
MAA DOOMANLES, Gl LAN le be oe aee ..{.. | 3,905] 3,179] 1,087 
S Condemned and 
OSA ALA wed A 3 SMe eel inane won liiemreumte SaGtiGne dec 32 16 
RQ Pdi adh, SS ah ian Woon kL. wile a 
S Net gain ..|.. . Rares ant a ery So 54| 3,905} 3,147) 1,041 
SS Duplicates  re- 
vas served for this 
ops IDranche casi Rup on cheikh: ty IAS Sons tN aag ae 24 19 39 139 
SQ 
Bates Hall gain 5,946] 6,290} 6,450] 11,349] 6;899) 6,795) 19,271] 6,374] 9,816] 8,422 
Lower Hall gain} 1,407] 2,117} 1,186 665] 1,253 778} (loss) 15 799| 1,757| 2,129 
Newspaper 
Room gain alte ae Sy leuet eels 254 101 402 835 157 
Duplicate Room 
olingevepecits a. 659 301 139 149 360 869 1,307 448) 1,383 664 
EH. B. Branch 
Calne cee ol. : OSs OAS Op Onlh GOR BRET ap7t 521] 581} 644) 606 
& S. B. Branch 
8 Patni ss : 4 een ite ale 4,365 809 633 715 766 890 
© Rox. Branch 
s PAN tken matte RPMI ete Cou, ac manece ode ial a 3,750 1,048} 1,250] 1,186] 1,092 
S Palow es Athe- 
~~ -neum gain ./.. wi tole SL AUPoh ase 865 1,330 572; 759 738 
$s {| Chn. ees 
& Palmers A Soleo oak, Geo |pa coe 15,788; 902} 704; 690 
Bri. Branch. 
PAU «ele! ville oo ewe le | Stef © <0 | woe «few te ft dg UOeiey CPOs aan ele amen 
Dor. Branch 
Pale mies Sie bo. Guallhae bBo ols vaeilcow ome 54| 3,905} 8,147) 1,041 
(il 1 Branch — 
pegeubause th. Ge Dee aret SiN fes ely veal eemetiteni| i euieken! |liveiee 24 19 39 139 
Total gain. .| 8,012] 8,708] 7,775) 18,099] 13,708] 14,644] 51,094] 16,372] 20,955| 16,974 


Heit Mag Sat laid 
ae % 
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APPENDIX VII. 


INCREASE FROM NEWLY PUBLISHED BOOKS. [P.] 


PD OS tee th het oe Pos 
PS SEIS WSugS da) Be cSh ai os 
tel ie lieticl am. | et oterctom | mete 


English Books with British 
Tete ej aes ee 635} 708} 625} 811] 899] 1,096] 1,389] 1,294) 1,533] 2,880] 2,237 


English Books with Amer- 


ICANAMpPTINE (ec el see 1,154/ 1,445/ 1,455] 1,411! 2,206 3,642] 4,301] 3,807! 7,365) 10,501! 6,761 


English Books with os : 
tinental imprint si ier cs” ss 104} 100 80 590 48; 115) 291) 125 375 316 180 


Foreign books .......{| 539) 673) 789) 487) 561) 891/1,064) 858 767; 1,858} 1,742 


when not included in the 


other items....... 


Duplicates of either ne | 
OTe. AM Bak ARO yal ag doom Ween Gl g Gollan 


ee | | | | | | | 


Total ..... .% © «| 2,529] 2,926] 3,396] 3,007] 4,194] 5,744| 7,045] 6,084| 10,040] 15,505] 10,920 


APPENDIX VIIL. 


VOLUMES LOCATED IN BATES HALL, BY MONTHS. [G.] 


MONTHS. ” 


1868-69 
1870-71 

871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 


| 1874-75 
| 18'75=76 
| 1876-77 


IMO MEM ei he helisu si ies « "s+. e's KOSS ot 727 455 584 857 383 830 671 
JI) 4 S65 4 3 Oe OOP ures 480 464 584 527 ATT 845 613 
ily Mats reales « 6 + | 1,087). . « 462 291 631 839 713 829 733 
PAMLCTIGUMe Ms Reutsiieihs Leis ve\ 0\"6 ce 383 347 520 518 554 405 560 566 591 
BeOICULDCK Mt cle teria tie 6 0 713) 833) 3878] 511} 457) 486) 622) 1,036 611 
OVS IEP ae Sool G op GEen CMe 866 697 546 295 520 414 590 602 751 


ENIOVEXTEDED awislie) ic sie se 00,0 « 443 763 695] *4,528| 489 377 722) 925 697 


JEG ERNE 15) Ga Ae 639 632 905 651 646 507 758 567 172 


Oe a a rs 626| 834] 427| 611] 658} 665); 427); 579) 1,014 


DPGUIMARY fa wis. ws et 2 we 563} 633 706 724| 456 594| 349 645 6717 
a 521 382} 1,001 788 551 472| 419 752 649 
PRMMUM Tew sles ie 5.6 «+ 0 A1T| 1,175 661} 7598; 492) 605 544] 1,050} 1,558 


———— 
——,, | — | ————————_ | 
ee | ef | 


SOLED tiie sass 6 6 +e * 7,475| 6,296] 7,508] 10,384 6,622] 6,198] 6,564 9,226| 9,337 
a 


Pamphlet volumes arranged b 2 
ae Cabatct {eee oe : 2 BEE Shas On Re 385) 554] 206; 159) 381% 29 


ES ERE TREES Reed eeu SOc aN RO oe el Mee Ree 
* 3,876 are books of the Ticknor Library, then assigned to permanent places. 
{ Includes 31 vols. of the Ticknor MSS. ’ 
Nore.— These monthly figures are the results of the tables made out year by year, like us 
one constituting Appendix VI for 1869. The figures for May, June, and July, 1868-69, shou q 
follow those for April of the same year. They were misplaced to adapt the table to a change 0 


the Library year. : ae t of 
Pamphlets. — During the year the Curator of pamphlets has continued the arrangemen or 
all the loose pamphlets by subjects, etc., in the Cabinet Room; ‘and such as were duplicates an 


not needed have been arranged in adjacent apartments. 


an 
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APPENDIX IX. 


- BATES |HALL CLASSIFICATIONS. | 


SPEcIAL LIBRARIEs. 


(Dy ar oN ee : Losses from the opening e q 
1858. | 1861. | 1866. | 1871. | 1873. 2 GENERAL LIBRARIES. of the hall, and deducted | 4 9 
—— a S in next column. 7a 
bs ws . ° ‘ * a oO x 
SE) EE) 26/58) sb)e6) 3 ones an Big wT bake eae 
Be|zs|fa/22/82|2£| © 8: | 8¢| 2s] Es |e | 8a] 2e/2s] 2s) Es] € | 2 at laa loge 
— et ‘= —_ ? ov] RN 9 eq Ps a 1 =) Pls | S ac 
aa 83/83 | 65 [as | as Saajies | ss.) 99 os. |.as | ee ieee Sey oe S| 8 |9e|8s | se 
tesa ote ee ‘a2 e. =| 4 4 H = 4 = H 4 4 = H 1A H ie 
—— ee eee 2? 2 ee ee 
244 | 276 oh oat es 7 ae 1980s TT NP ete Petipa Berens bngrcrnd fon i > 1 Raemms hareeamer niescros neers MT MID jamie rs i" 
I. | Oyalopeodingy ote. ck eo doe a le Seda urth sdieiies rete 24 86 19 22 22 32 10 9 13 16 1,286 5 ° here 5 1,883 
32 | 596 3 ‘ hliogr ; : 
253] 102)... Il. | Bibliography and Literary History ...{.........| 170| 231] 326] 271] 278| 235|.205| 166] 178| 179| 5,002] 3 |..-| 1] 4 6,588 
16 | 650 54} 33 Se al History. Bi A 
. HII. | General History, Biography, Travel, and Geography ....| 170 | 140| 1841] 157 | 223] 284] 199 | 210] 240] 285] 5,496] 9 6 3 | 18 6,334 - 
96 | 711 680 | 223 872 199 IV. yacpreaion History, Geography, Biography, Travel, and Polite : 
MVCPAGUTC 0 6 se te ee de we ew ss | -815-1I,168 11,498 | 918 |1,305 ] 911] 988 | 962 |1,386 11,265 | 21,552} 36 | 18 14 | 68 24,333 
ob) cia sad 19 | S,081 /2,316 V. oa History, Geography, Biography, "ravel, and Polite 
Bere tea eee) wise eM ieme dobe st. ur. 1s 408| 762 | 739'| Ter '| 1,018 | 635 | 605] 712)‘ e11 | -958'|. 17,882 | 28 Tein vy BO 23,465 
—o A ee ise VI. ee History, Geography, Biography, ravel, and Polite ‘ 
POEM ES Se hnns new een sian emails e. 4.1 188.1 885 | 418 | 207 |’ 268 }\ 448 f 530;] > 438} o71:|° 848 | 10,101 |) 5 [es] 4 9 13,337 
9} 291 2 Oty cooks the oe VII. | Italian History, Geography, Biograp ,l, and Polite 
Literature .- +. .......+. 0M 1... ..| 87] 229| 189] 160] 298 | 249] 60] 198] 147 | 520| 6,807] 4 2 hn BE 7,470 
7 | 1,287 8 24 re NWN et BL i Germanic History, Geography, Biography, Cravel, and Polite ‘ 
Literature 2... - ee ee eee de ee ww es | 228] 159] 266 | 222 | 250) 250] 260] 210] 184] 264] 5,820] 4 3 1 8 7,392 
ee ee ee beet tx. | Greck, Latin) and Philology... ... 4.4...) 190| 100) 112] 97} tor |. sa} 123-| 981) 114°] ue | 4408] 2 |e. .| 1 3 6,473 
20 82} -.-. /3,309 | 204)... X. | Spanish and Portuguese History and Litenture ....../).../..-/.-.-/e-s|0..] QF AT 57 25 81 TIO Silat ct aT sare ere 4,334 
2| 369 Rufinge? wil eehe Wetec XI. | Other History, Geography, Biography, T-avel, and Litera- 
eae ee tess een eer ers er 214) 216.1) 189) }) 160.) 262'|°-176)| e22'| | 143i} 1481-289 | 4.380 | 76 Pa rani s id 4,979 
ome! Fea 5} it) 471)...) XII. | Periodicals and Transactions .......).........) 314] 341] 507| 445] 560] 307 | 304] 208] 222] veo | 14,576| 7 | 3 | 2 | 12 | 16,882 
144 | 3,242 | S74 | 367 | 233). ..| XIII. | Theology, Ecclesiastical History, etc... .|,........| 968| 595| 836] 617| 985| 496| 620] 672| 684| 797 | 14,602 6 7 3 16 19,467 
5 | 1,247 49 | 118} 189]... ] XIV. | Metaphysics and Social Science. ..... wee ees ess] 185} 343] 429] 444} 378 | 263] 324] 290)| 397 | 368] 5,974 i! 4 1 12 7,532 
3 | 307 13 55 ees ab ere rGgcenee nts ews i. ror sneer ier va... 1) 1454 160)! 112 | 112) 114 | 106°] 115 | 100)| 116 | 100 | 8,882) 4}. ea] 4 3,789 
ee eee eee) EOliCal MCONOM YY els. 2 shale sey are clslarcverec chs «| 79 | 166 | 118). 75] 180 |) 58}. 101 | 97]| 148] - 88% 1,745 | 2). ..)° 1 3 1,945 
3 66 22 4 2 j.--| XVII. } Medical Science.........-....0;....6.2-0--| 370| 556| 706| 515 | 365 |-669 | -747 | 499] 570 | 400} 9,690} 11 2 6 19 9,810 
14} Y24/---}|. 31} |. - ./XVIII. | Natural History and Science ......./........-+{| 155] 170| 172| 212] 191] 831] 289] 188 223] 182] 6,057] 2 5 ‘ 7 6,316 
854 90 20 61 48 }...{ XIX. | Mathematics and Physical Sciences ..../,......../] 312] 318] 394 449 485 484} 328 | 301)| 268} 355 7,034 | 10 5 4 19 8,107 
4 Seed eee ee Re TRO ere eet a) ot ae uel ater ave sis! sie) 06'| 116 | 119 |- 102°) 76.) 181\}) 256)| 265\| 174./ 273} 8,728 | & 3 3} 1 3,771 
ate ti SD 1 eee ee Rah Meee REGS Iolo ewe fel wt tes sia Tse kel «AW a) el elials co) <1) 497, | 206:|198\) 388 | 253°}. 216 |: 201.) 162); 215°} 879 | 4,746 | 12 2 9 | 28 4,845 
POP Pe eee ee 73 |...) XXII. | Bound Volumes of Miscellaneous Pam plilelgubyecacuepatienc. + We. si ee 15 6 5 3 9 5 Hal ina 8 454 Bhan ere ane 1 533 
ed |e 18 32 ea etre isOnndey Olimnes Ol ManunCripidmemsiemeretareiioheneverele, 6 (cls vil sos | lees | ise els fle 8 49 1 ae Oiliemer se: loate Near enterlpar tear achat 80 
enn tal all sa i) OL) own | OEY. | SHAKEAPECATC: 206. sic 6 0) isi, 8 itel eles ei ecele Darel sareiais) lied tonto |e Mleiive’ leita stan| 'sitelben | erkwute' |Vewtaie |) srispvsl'|Sepemtei|ire ams iteul suis sto 'e 0) | ehteMell ere ts 2,761 
2,592 |12,291) 2,028 | 4,929 |12,804/ 2,731)... . Totals. GN 6 es ee es ales ois she's ww clos » «| 5,100 | 6,297, | 7,475 | 6,206 | 7,508 | 6,477 | 6,622 | 56,9951) 6,883 | 8,626 | 154,951 | 168 69 68 | 305 | 192,326 


EXPLANATION. — Class III includes General History, Universal Biographies, Histories of El-as, Voyages, and 
Travels, when embracing several countries, and collected works of historians. 

Class IV includes North and South American history, Documents and Statistics, Biographibs of Americans, 
erican Literature is sometimes termed Polygraphy. 
Class V, Class VI, Class VII, Class VIII. — These have the same scope for the respective countries that Class 
has for America. Class VIII includes also Belgium,Ahe Netherlands, and Switzerland,’as aigo the Scandina- 


nations. 
_ Class XI includes Russia, Greece, Turkey, with Asia, Africa, Australia, Polynesia, etc.* 
Class XIV includes Political Science, Social Science, and Ethics applied and unapplied, Int 
uc n, Rhetoric, Logic, Phrenology, etc. i 


ectual Science, 


. , a 


! 


— 


‘Geography of, and Voyages and Travels in America, with the collected works of American Bata and what of |- 


- (Not cluding volumes added, but net yet located.) 


Class XTX includes Mechanics, Military and Naval Arts, Agriculture, Domestic Arts, etc. 
Class XXII embraces all such pamphlet volumes as may have been received from time to time, and are 
generally too heterogeneous in their make-up to be classed otherwise than by themselves. 

Class XXIV includes only the Shakespeare collection of the Barton Library, and not that of the General 
Library. 

The subdivisions of classes are kept in ranges by themselves, so that for purposes of enumeration or learning 
percentage of use, it is practicable at any time to get exact figures upon the subdivisions; as also upon such 
points as Biography, Travel and Voyages, etc., by summing the results of the ranges devoted to them in the 
several alcoves. 

Nore. — The increase of the several special libraries is included in the figures for these libraries. 


» *Jacludes all books in the Room G, — 12,108 of then belonging to the Barton Library, as originally shelved there. Actual count. 


08 ofA aN NLD AY ed, Caan) 
LOWER HALL CLASSIFICATIONS. EG] 
(ee : SS DSSS SP gS SSeS oD NR DN EI 
1867 | 1868 | 1869 | 1870 | 1871 1872 | 1873 | 1874 | 1875 | 1876 1877. To be deducted. ENUMERATION BY ACTUAL COUNT, 1877. 
poo! See ALTE SPE PMATE jena 
od Mee ea he : mee Bn eee g mine es E294 ae 
un eee eos ee le ee la |g Peele eee | yt) | ek ee 
SS te fe | alee | |] | ey | oe | ge) Se | ee | be | a2 aol @ | 2 eh ae 
sa H H H a Nes H BH A a A A or BH H H ie) H H P= | 4 = eH 
Theology, Moral and Intellectual Science, ete ... uy Be ea RS es 1,488 1,569 best 1,703 Vibe 1,805 1,802 1,792 1,822 1,853 86 3 11 BOHN at sive . 9 1,894 1,844 32 5 7 44 
Jurisprudence and Political Science... 2... ete ee ee eee 270 276 280 283 269 275 285 294 301 322 1 3 aie AI ia, terre Aue 1 325 328 1 6 16 
Medicine, Mathematics, Physics or Natural Science ...........6. 1,705 1,778 1,857 1,898 1,908 1,948 2,043 2,098 2,116 2,191 61 13 29 103 4 aie 23 2,267 2,202 60 7 9 76 
Useful and Fine Arts, Military and Naval Science .........0..0. 4 599 629 647 654 639 629 656 668 691 716 24 2 3 29 2 so 5 738 715 31 3 8 42 
EE UE SMM COM ee eS Se 1,023 1,059 1,,082 1,089 1,086 1,070 1,077 1,070 1,072 1,112 18 20 15 53 2 1 15 1,147 1,129 36 4 7 AT 
Foreign History and Politics. ....... SERN Det cl vhs!) one vey sya, aus 1,333 1,374 1,887 1,401 1,363 1,359 1,354 1,362 1,380 1,392 42 5 11 58 4 12 9 1,425 1,477 36 2 10 48 
ny a PEMEE SO UPIIPGONEG Slams Gouis ss sg is a te 8 we ke 2,268 2,344 2,534 2,576 2,467 2,529 2,544 2,540 2,572 2,667 72 18 33 123 4 dF 4] 2,745 2,868 115 12 19 146 
English Prose Fiction, including Juvenile Fiction, and other juvenile books. 7,165 8,062 1380 9,818 | 10,469 | 11,281 | 11,864 | 11,858 12,426 | 138,899 623 982 1,192 DUTO NM ests 14 1,372 | 15,310 | 13,501 422 157 224 803 
Biography - +--+ +--+ +e eee e eee eee ee eee eee ess | 2,842) 2,223] 4,800; 2,836] 2,208] 2,281 | 2,046 2,284 | 2,278 | 2,347 54 23 35 112 2 ae 37 | 2,420 | 2,489 43 4 13 60 
Travels 2. ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ~~ | 1,897} 1,871] 1,989] 2,041] 1,900] 1,980 1,965 1,986 | 2,040 | 2,061 43 41 39 123 1 Ese 30 | 2,153 | 2,186 80 5 7 92 
Libraries, Collections, Periodicals, ete.* ..................{ 2,621] 2,798] 3125] 3,305] 3,478 3,771 | 3,827 | 3,728 | 3,698 | 3,928 100 65 74 ue Je 86 | 4,081 | 3,865 132 12 25 169 
German Books ..-- + +--+ e+e eee ee eee eee eee sees] 1187] 1,206] 1,282] 1,246] 1,247] 1,250] 1,262! 1,201] 1,268] 1,201 02 iaiaan 19 BERN ea als. : 19| 1,293] 1,313 48 9 T 64 
US ee A 2. Ce) ned LG, pr 221 221 221 224 226 226 227 228 229 203 site: tha 5 s\\te ah omens lot [ite te ere . ais aur 203 155 wa.s “is ° sae 
ES Sa Ret, GCC oe ner a 1,343 1,104 1,191 1,209 1,209 1,213 1,232 1,244 1,241 992 10 ams iie 5 LOM neat ee oes 7 1,000 1,002 30 8 6 44 
ee EE eerie er aise ere ie fats! (5/031 1s 6) oe oh wee eal Wa. fee rath alie gl oie ail eae i 1 1 1 1 i 1 aiiels ties Pll 9h re . ee 2 pl a Me a es ee 
ETE MIRE GI REE Set laid ala! oie hele % ss 6) o6s. ‘oo: se 2 Jal e /e ies 87 92 97 126 171 214 225 232 260 267 7 2 3 EZ) lcauneiee we 1 278 402 12 irae . 12 
TE Ce ME ed eae a te ee id eos 6 8 'le ee fuel ene 8-8 25,199 | 26,606 | 28,723 | 29,909 | 30,574 | 31,827 | 32,605 32,596 | 33,895 | 35,152 1,184 1,177 1,469 3,830 19 27 1,655 | 37,281 | 35,478 1,086 229 348 1,663 


The extent of the Lower Hall library is given in the above table two ways; Ist, by the usiial process of adding accessions and 


deducting condemned books and transfers; 2d, by an actual count, the only one made since 1867. 


‘The column ‘‘ Missing”: shows books 


which haye not been accounted for year after year during these ten years, the most of which probably eee in ihe records 
of condemnation, transfers and issues to borrowers; the ‘‘ Lost” column shows those lost by ite hihrtae and the ‘* Delinquent’ column 
represents those charged to borrowers and not recovered. The items of these three heads, amounj|ting Li 1,663 volumes, have never a, 
subtracted from the total 37,281, as made up in the usual way; but if subtracted they show a total left of 35,618, or only 140 more than 


an actual count has revealed, —a discrepancy surprisingly small to extend over so many years. 
Apppendixes I and IV. 


"The actual figures (35,478) are used in 


* This class, embracing sets like Bohn’s ‘* Libraries,” 


etc., includes many books, of course, which, in a minute classification, 


would have been divided among all the previous heads of this table. 


year. 


Nore.—The column of “Condemned books replaced” 
The column * Total added” 


in gne, etc. 


includes books condemned in previous years as well asin the current 
shows the number of volumes as put upon the shelves, counting as one those bound two volumes 


Boa 


Ae 


=~ 


ee 


Pusuic Lisprary. 


APPENDIX XI. 


GIFTS MAY 1, 1876, TO APRIL 30, 1877 


Givers (excluding anonymous) 
Volumes . : . . 
Pamphlets : 


(6) 


[P.] 


1,125 
3,562 
1,071 


A gift of $500 has been made by J. Ingersoll Bowditch, Esq., 
for the purchase of books in pure mathematics, to be added to the 
Bowditch Library. The following table also shows another consid- 
erable gift in the Hunt Collection of books on the West Indies, 


etc., mentioned in the Report. 


_ Note.—The income of the Library Funds is expended for books, which are credited 


yearly to the respective founders. See APPENDIX XXIII. 


GIVERS. 


Abbot, Francis E. 

Abbott, Edward, Cambridge 

Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia 

Adams, Hon. Charles F. . 

Adams, Prof. Charles K., Ann Ar bor, Mich. 

Adler, Miss Johanna . : 

Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. . : : 

Akins, Thomas B., Halzfax, N. 8. ; . 

Alabama Insane Hospital, Tuscaloosa 

Albany Hospital, Albany, N. Y. 

Albany Law School, Albany, N. Y¥. 

Albion College, Aldion, Mich. 

Alger, Arthur M. ; 

Alger, Rev. William R., New York 

Allen, J. H. : 

Allen, Robert D., Farmdale, Ry. ; 

Allen, Zachariah, oT. D., Providence, Rk. ve ‘ 

Allgemeine Deutsche Unterstiitzungs-Gesellschaft, San 
Francisco, Cal. 7 ‘ : . 

American Academy of Arts and ‘Sciences : 

American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, . ; 

American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Salem . 

American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Hartford, 
Conn. . 

American Bible Society. New York City. 

American Bridge Company, Chicago,’ Lil. 

American Church Missionary Society 

American Geographical Society, New York City 


Vols. 
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GIVERS. 


American Institute of Mining Engineers, Haston, Pa. 
American Pharmaceutical Association, Philadelphia . 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia . 


American Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Ky. 


American Ship Windlass Company, Providence, R. I. 
American Society of Civil Engineers, New York oa 
American Unitarian Association 

American Veterinary Hospital, New York City . 
Andover Theological Seminary . : 
Andrews, H. A. & Co., Gigs ve 

Andrews, Sidney 

Anonymous, 17 broadsides, 63 newspapers . 

Ansonia Brass and Copper Sane New XY ork * City 
Appleton, Mrs. Charles T. 

Appleton, Nathan, 10 broadsides : 

Apprentices’ Library, New York City : 
Apprentices’ Library Company, ge iat da 

Arbey, Ferdinand, Paris, France 

Argentine Centennial Commissioners . 


Arkansas Institute for the Education of the Blind, ean 


Rock 
Astor Library, New York City ; 
Asylum at Walnut Hill, Harine. Conn. 
Atkinson, Edward 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad Company 
Attwood, Cornelius 8S. , 
Attwood, Gilbert & Co, ‘ 
Austr alian Centennial Commissioners . 
Austrian Centennial Commissioners : : 
Authors’ Publishing Company, New York City . 
Babcock, Prof. James Ways : : ‘ 
Bache, Thomas link , Philadelphia 
Bache, William, Br nstol, Pa. . 
Bacon, Mrs. William ‘ 
Bailey, Albion H., Somerville 
Baker, Walter : 
Baker, William E. S., Germantown, ‘Pa. 
Bakewell and Marthens, Pitishbur Tas Pa. 
Balch, Joseph W. 
Balch, Thomas . , 
Baldridge, Rev. Samuel on Friendsville, Ind. : 
Baldwin, Charles C., Cleveland, Ohio 
Baldwin, O., Vew York City : 
Baldwin Place Home for Little Wanderers. 
Baldwin University, Berea, Ohio 
Balfour, David M. . 
Barclay, James J., Philadelphia 
Barlow, S. L. M., New York City 
Barnard, James M. 
Barnett, G. and H. , Philadelphia 
Barrows, Henry D. , Los Angelos, Cal. 
Batchelder, Joseph A., Middleton 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 
Baxter, J. H., M.D., Washington, D. ©. : 
Bay State Tron Company, dl maps, 6 ee 
Belfield, Henry & Co., Philadelphia . 
Belgian Centennial Commissioners 
Bell, A. Graham 
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Brooklyn, N. Y., Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute 
Daily Argus Publishing Company . : 


Pusric Lrprary. Call 
GIVERS. Vols. | Pphs. 
Bell, James B. . 1 
Bell S.N,; Manchester, N. pray 1 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 5 
Benard, Prof. Ch., Paris, France 1 
Benham, Gen. H. W. : 1 
Bentel, Margedant & Co., Hamilton, iOnse: 1 
Bergstrom, K. ae ; 50 93 
Bethel College, Russelville, Ky. 1 
Bigelow Free Public mo Clinton ; : : 1 
Binney, Henry P. : : ; a 
Birchmore, Rev. John: W. , P A : : : 17 
Bishop, Robert R., Newton ‘ ; ; : : , 2 
Bliss, Charles M., Bennington, Vt. ; : ; 1 
Blood, Hon. Hiram A., Fitchburg : ; f it 
Boardman, Samuel L., Augusta, Me. ‘ . . f 3 
Boemler, Charles, St. Louis, Mo. . : ; ‘ > I 
Bolling, 8. M., Fairfield, Jowa . ; , 8 
Bolton, Hng., Public aed and Museum 1 
Bosson, George TT. . 8 
Boston, City of . j 156 4 
City Missionary Society . A : : , : 1 
College . é has : ‘ 5 2 6 
Gas Light Company , : , i 4 
Medical Library Association os 
Merchants’ Association 1 
Museum of Fine Arts . x 2 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 1 map : ? 1 
- Society for Medical Improvement . ; : I 
Society for Medical Observation 30 
Society of Medical Sciences I 
Society of Natural History 1 
University ; 1 
Boude, Frédéric, Marseilles, France . : 1 
Boutwell, Hon. George S. : ; : : ; 9 
Bowditch, Henry I., &/. D. A 5 : : 2 8 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 3 : 1 
Bowron, William M. , Philadelphia Le 
Bradford, Charles F. I 
Bradford, Duncan . 2 
Bradford, Gamailiel, Grantville . ; 12 
Bradlee, "Rev. Caleb D., 29 broadsides, 225 newspapers 16 | 152 
Bradley, S. Messenger, wD... Manchester, Lng: 2 4 
Brainard, Erastus, 9 broadsides, 3 maps 25 | 392! 
Brazilian Centennial Commissioners . é 3 
‘Brewer, Mrs. Gardner, 10 maps, 1 a ea : 3 | 370: 
Brewer, Thomas M., J.D. ‘ ‘ 27 5 
Bridgeman, Alfred, New York City 2 
Brigham, Rev. Charles H., Ann Arbor, Mich. : 1 
_ Brighton, Hng., Free Library, SNe and Picture Gal- ; 
lery 
- British Centennial Commissioners 1 
- British Museum, London 11 
Britten, Mrs. E. H. . 2 
Brock, R. A., Richmond, Va., 1 newspaper ui 
Brookline Public Library . ; : I 
Thursday Club 1 i 
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GIVERS. Vols. | Pphs. 


Brooklyn Eye and Ear Hospital. 3 
Homeeopathic teers ; : : : : 3 
Brooks, Alfred A... ; : ; ‘ : ‘ 2 1 
Brooks. WEE Ges, : : ‘ j ; 20 
Brooks, Rev. William sibs Hanover : , . 1 
Broughton, Hon. John a, Porter ovine, N. dee Oe 
Brown, Francis H., WD. t 
Brown, George P. , Indianapolis, Ind. 1 
Brown, John C. i : 1 
Brown, Mrs. John Carter, Eee R. $6 4 
Brown, O. Phelps, Jersey City, N. J. 1 
Brown, Samuel W., Providence, R. I. : ; : 1 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. . : : : : 1 
Browne, J. W., Carlville, Ill. 3 2 3 1 
Buchanan, Roberdeau, Washington, D. C. : : : 2 
Buck, James as Milw aukee, Wis. aa 
Buenos Aires Centennial Commissioners 3 ‘ ; 1 . 
Buff and Berger. . : : p : : : 1 
Buissor, Fr., “Par 1s, France : : Ni 
Bullard, Gen. Edward F., Saratoga Springs, N. Ye 1 
Bullock, Hon. Alexander Ha. ; 1? 
Burdge, Franklin, New York City. ‘ 5, ‘ : 1 
Burger, J. C., UM. D., Pittsburg, Pa. . ; : ‘ 8 
Burlington College, Burlington, N. J. 8 
Burlington University, Burlington, Iowa . 1 
Burnham, Arthur . F P ; 88 
Burr, George, M.D., Binghamton, N. re d : 1 
Burrall, AS M.D., New York ee : : - : 1 
Burroughs, Rev. Henry 2 . : ; : 1 
Bush, Charles V. 3 
Butler, George B., New York City 1 
Butler, James pe Madison, Wis. . 4 1 
Butler Hospital for the Insane, Providence, R. u 3 : ! 1 
Cadwallader, Bassett, Evansville, inde +, 3 : : ait 
California Pharmaceutical Society, San Francisco . : 2 
Calvert, George H., Newport, Rk. I. . : : : ‘ 5 
Cambridge Dispensary ; : ‘ : Pala pill \ 1 
Campbell, Col. Joseph H. : ; ‘ : : 1 
Canadian Centennial Commissioners . : : : . 1 
Cane Hill College, Boonsboro’, Ark. | 
Capital University, Columbus, ‘Ohio : ; : 1 
Carey, Henry C., Philadelphia : ‘ : : 2 : 1 3 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. : ‘ : 6 
Carmil, O., Gilly, Belgium E wer ky ; ; : 1 
Carpenter, Harvey, 3 broadsides. 
Carret, 77s. 53 Dip. ce : 3 : ‘ : 1 
Cartée, Cornelius S., M.D. ; , e : : : 1 
Carter, Samuel T., Amher st 2 
Carthage College, Carthage, als : ; ; Ya: 
Castellani, Signor A., Rome, Italy . : : ; i 
Caswell, Edward T., M. D., Providence, R. I. t 
Gecilian College, Hardin County, ep ae ye, : ? ; 2 
Centennial Catalogue Company, Ie: : : ; 18 
Central College, Fayette, Mo. : : 1 
Central Tennessee College, Nashville 4 
Central University of Iowa, Pella 6 
Centre College, Danville, a 9 


Cernuschi, Henri ; : i ; ; : : 1 


Pupuic Lrerary. 
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GIVERS. 


Chadwick, James R., M.D. : 
Chamberlain, Hon. Joshua Ds Brunswick, Me. . 
Chambers, George E., Aas tia : 
Chandler, Alfred D . F 
Chandler, Horace P. 
Chaney, Rev. George L. 
Channing Home, The 
Chaplin, ” Rev. Jeremiah 
Charity Hospital, New Orleans, La. 
Chase, Prof. A. Fitzroy, Readfield, Me. 
Chase, George B. ; 
Chase, William Eee. 
Chicago, Jil., Board of Trade 
Public Library ; 
Child, Prof. Francis J., Cambridge, 2 2 broadsides 
Children’ s Mission 
Chilian Centennial Commissioners 
Christern, F. W., New York City 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Board of Education 
Hospital . ; 
Public Library 
Sanitarium . 
Clafflin University, Orangebur 9, N.Y. 
Clapp, W. W., 31 broadsides 
Clark, Samuel, Northborough 
Clarke, me, wD... : 
Clarke, Robert, & Co., Cincinnati, 2 portraits : 
Clarke Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Northampton 
Cleveland, Ohio, Hospital for the ‘Insane 
Clyde, Rev. John E., Frazer, Pa. ‘ 
Coates, J. & P. , Philadelphia, 1 centennial thermometer. 
Cobb, Hon. Samuel Ci : 
Cobb, Stephen S., Lansing, Mich. 
Cobb, Hon. William H., Chaltonville 
Cobden Club, London 
Coffin, Charles CO; : 
Cohn, Albert, Berlin, ‘Prussia : 
Colburn, J eremiah : ; é 
Coldwater, Mich., School Committee : : % 
Cole, Capt. James E. : : ; : 
Collar, William C. : : 
College of St. Francis Xavier, New Yi ork a ; 
College of the City of New York , 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester : 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
Columbia College, New York City . 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Washing- 

Loy Sl ; f 
Concord Public Library, 1 broadside . 
Concord, V.H., Public Library . ; 
Concordia-Collegium, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Coney, George H. ; 
Connecticut Centennial Commissioners 

Hospital for the Insane, Middletown 

Cook, J. D., Toledo, Ohio . : ; : 
Cook, James B., Philadelphia . 
Coolidge, T Jefferson , 
Cooper, William J., Zoronto, Ont. 
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Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 

Cornell University, Jthaca, N.Y. 

Corson, Prof. Hiram, Ithaca, PGS Gs 

Corv allis State Agricultural College, Corvallis, ‘Oregon 

Cotton, J. Warren, Cambridge . A : 

Cowdin, Hon. Elliot C., New York City 

Cowles, Edward, M.D. 

Cowley, Charles, Lowell 

Crane & Co., Dalton . 

Crane, Mrs. hh. 

Crane Brothers Manufacturing Company, Chicago, ig . 

Crichton Royal Institution for Lunatics, mane Scot- 
land . : : ; ; ’ 

Crosby, John L. , Bangor, Me. 

Crosby, Nathan . i be 

Cross, James M., Proosdenne, R. fs 

Cullineworth, Charles A EO Ue. Manchester, Eng. 

Cunningham, George P., M. Ds Chicago, I Ill. 

Currier, John J., Newburyport . 

Curtis, Daniel S., Paris, France 

Curtis, J., M.D. 

Curtis, Mrs. Laura Gira manuscript. 

Cutter, Abram E. 2 : 

Cyr, Prof. Narcisse 

Dakota League of Massachusetts 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 


Davidson College, Mecklenburg County, NiGank pe 


Davies, Prof. J. E., Madison, Wis. 

Davis, C. E., 1 broadside : 

Davis, Rev. ie G., Amherst, NH. 

‘Day, Albert, aie 

Dayton, Ohio, Board of Education 

Hospital for the Insane : 

Dean Academy, Yranklin . ; . 
Deane, Charles, Cambridge : 

De Costa, Rev. Benjamin F., New York city 
Dedham Public Library 

School Committee . ; 
DeForest, E. L., Watertown, Conn. . 
Degen, A von, RG Md. 

Dennet, William i 

Denny, C. A., Leicester 

Depping, Mons. G., Parts, France 

Deutsche Shakespeare- -Gesellschaft,, Weimar : : 
Dexter, Franklin B., New Haven, Conn. . A : 
Dexter, George, Cambr rdge 3 ; 
Dickinson, M. F., 77. . 

Dickinson, William L. » Jersey city, Nae 
Dill, J. Martin : 3 
Dillaway, Charles K. 

Dillenback, Hiram J., M. D. 

Diocesan Board of Missions 

Doane College, Crete, Neb. 

Doliber,. Thomas 4 

Doll & Richards . ; 

Dorchester and Milton Circulating Library 
Downing, William, Bir mingham, wee 
Draper, F. W., M. a : ° 
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French, William M. R., Chicago, ll. 
French. Centennial Commissioners 


6 
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GIVERS. Vols. | Pphs. 
Drowne, fev. T. Stafford, D.D. pete ere? WENS 1 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo. : ‘ : 2 
Ducg and Duhent, Brussels ° 3 : F ; : 1 
Dundee, Scotland, Free Library : 5 ' 2 
Duren, Elnathan F., Bangor, Me. ‘ : z 2 
_ Karle, Pliny, .D., ‘Northampton . ; : ? ; 1 
Eastern Lunatic Asylum, Williamsbur Ce Va. : : 2 123 
Eastern Yacht Club . : As ; 2 
East St. Louis Public Library, St. Tuas Mo. r y) 
East Tennessee University, Knoxville, Tenure. 2 
Edmunds, Hon. J M., Washington, D.C. 2 7 
Eliot, Charles Wyllys, Cambridge . : f 1 
Elliot, Joseph D., Newton . A é : 8 
Ellis, Rev. George E., D.D. ; 2 
Emerson, Hon. George B., 18 broadsides, 1 lithograph, 
1 manuscript, 1 map 82 - 
‘Eminence College, Hminence, Ky. 6 
Endicott, Hon. Charles 2 
Engbers, B. H., Cincinnats, Ohio 1 1 
Ensor, J. F., u.D., Columbia, S.C. : 7 
Episcopal Theological School, ae: : 1 
Ernst, Dr. Adolphus, Caraccas : 1 
Essex Institute, Salem é : 2 2B: 
Estey, J., & Co., Brattleboro, Vt. i * 
Eureka College, KHureka, il. . 1 
Everett, Mrs. O. C., Cambridge, 142 broadsides, 4 maps 
16 newspapers . ; 3 752 
Fairmount Park Art Association, Philadelphia : # 
Fales, Lewis, Milford : 1 
Fall River Public Library . : 2 
Fellowes Athenzum, 606 newspapers 222. - 
Felt, Charles W., Harvard ; ; , : ; 20 
Fernald, Prof. 0. M., Williamstown . : : : : 4 8 
Firth, Abraham : : é : ‘ : 1 27 
Fish, Hon. Hamilton, Washington, D. Ci : ; : 1 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. ; : : , 2 
Fiske, Charles H. : ; : : : i 
Fiske, William P., Concord, Neth : : : ‘ 1 
ypiiz; Reginald H., ee), Cambridge. : 2 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, ¥ Lies . ° ; 1 
Flint, Charles L. é : : . 1 
Foley, William J... : ; , 3 2 1 
Folsom, C. J., Cambridge, 2 newspapers ‘ ° ; : 47 | 672 
Folsom, Charles F., M.D., 1 set of maps . : : : 12 1 
Folsom, Charles W., Cambridge , : 5 : 1 
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Seaverns, Joel, M.D... : A : 

Seeley, Montressor S., Woburn. : . ; 
Sellers, William & Co., Philadelphia : : 
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Pusuic Lisrary. oF 
GIVERS. Vols. | Pphs. 
Selwyn, Hon. Alfred R. C., Montreal ; : : ‘ if 
Sewall, Samuel, Burlington . , ‘ P : ; ii 
Shaler, Prof. N. S., Cambridge. . : F : : 1 
Sharpless and Watts, Philadelphia . . ; : : 2 
Shaw, John C., St. Paul, Minn. : ‘ : d : 1 
Sheffield, Hng., Public Library . : : : 1 
Shepard, Rev. Thomas, DD Br istol, RUE 1 
Shepherd, Henry E., Baltimore, Md. : : : : 1 
Shepley, George F., “Portland, Mes . : 3 : ; 1 
Shinn, Rev. George W., Newton ; : : : ; 2 
Shore, George A.., Dighton ; é ; : : 1 
‘Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, Ill. : : : 82 
Sill, John M. B., Detroit, Mich. ; ; ‘ : 1 
Simonds, Prof. F. WW, Ithaca, N.Y. ; : : 1 
Simpson, John B. .. ; : 1 
Sinnickson, Robert, 77 ek N. be 10 proadsides 
Slaughter, Col. W. Bi aoe” Wis. ‘ : 1 
Smith, Amos D., 3d . : : : . 5 
Smith, Miss E. 1A : ; ; é ; 1 
Smith, F. Wayland, Oneida, GY. ; ; : : 19 
Smith, James & Co., Philadelphia . : : ; ‘ 1 
Smith, Oberlin, Bridgeton, 72 3 a ae ‘ ; : F 1 
Smith, Samuel, Worcester) . ; : : 1 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, ik Ce Mae : ‘ 10 5 
Sneaden, George L. . ‘ : : : 5 
Snow, Edwin M., Providence; R. ) 1 2 
Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents, New é' 
York City . : : : : d d : 6 
Society of Arts, London : 2 
Sohier, Edward D. . 5 , “ ; ; : : 2 
Soldan, Louis, St. Louis, Mo. . ; : ; ; 1 1 
Somerby, Charles P., New York city ! : 1 1 
Somes, John J., eucester A ; : : : 1 
Somerville Public Library . ; ‘ : ‘ : ‘ 1 
Sotheran, Henry, London . ; te a ‘ 1 
South Australian Centennial Commissioners : : : Ie. 
Southbridge Public Library , 1 
South Carolina State Library . : - 5 : 1 
South Shields, Hng., Public Library . 4 : : : 1 
Sowles, Hon. Edward A., Montpelver, Vt. , : Hid 
Spanish Centennial Commissioners . : ; é if 
Spelling Reform Association, Fernwood, Pa. 1 
Springfield City Library ; ; 2 
Water Commissioners 2 
Staples, S. C., Worcester 1 
State Asylum ‘for Insane Criminals, Aubur fy N. Y. 10 
State Asylum of California, Stockton . ! ‘ 4 
State Hospital for the Insane, Danville, Ky. . } 12 
State Hospital for Women and Infants, ace et 2 
State Lunatic Asylum, Utica, N.Y. . : 27 
State Lunatic Hospital, Northampton : b 1 
State Lunatic Hospital of Pennyslvania, Harrisburg 30 
Stephenson, Thomas, New Bedford . ; ° . 1 
Stevens, B. F., ane ‘ ; ; ; ‘ 1 : 


Stewart College, Clarksville, Tenn. . 

Stiles and Parker Press Company, ‘Middletown, "Conn. 
Stilwell and Bierce Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Stockwell, Thomas B., Providence, R. J. . ; : 
Stone, Gen. Charles P., Cairo, Egypt, 1 map . 
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GIVERS. Vols. | Pphs. 
Stott, Rev. W. T., Franklin, Ind. . ‘ : ; A 6 
Strout, James C., Washington, D. C. i ; ‘ ‘ 1 
Sumner, Charles A., San Francisco, Cal. . F : : 2 


Sutherland, Duke and Duchess of . : : 
Sutter, Carl : : 5 

Swedish Centennial Gar miscioners ; : . : 
Swett, Hon. John, San Francisco, Cal. 


bet kt HD HOD 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. . : P 1 
Taft, Rev. S. H., Humboldt, Iowa . “ F : 4 3 
Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. : : : 1 
Tanaka, Fujimaro, Tokio, Japan . ; : : 53 2 
Tennessee Hospital for the Insane, Nashwille 10 
Medical Society, Nashville . : : 2 
Tenney, David B., Haverhill . : : : 5 2 
Tenney, Rev. E. ie Ashland . : : i 
Terrell, Gen. W. H. HS, Indianapolis, dnd. : ob 
Texas German Landand Emigration Bureau, S?. Louis, Mo. ns 
Texas Military Institute, Austin : : : ‘ ‘ 1 
Thomas, Flavel S , M.D,, Hanson , ; 5 : ; 1 
Thompson, Rev Augustus C., D.D. . A : ; 3 
Thorburn, J., M.D., Manchester, Eng. 1 5 
Thornton, J. ‘Wingate : 3 
Thurston, Prof. Robert H. , Hoboken, Wear. 1 
Tiele, Dr. P. A., Leyden . 1 
Tileston, Miss Mary Wath ¢ : : ‘ : : 1 
Tinkham, J. G., Somerset . : : ; , ; 5 1 
Titus, Charles H. A : Z ‘ 2 
Todd, Prof. D. P., Washington, D.C. - : : 1 
Toner, Joseph M., MM. D., Washington, D. Ca ; ‘ 1 
Tongaloo University, Tongaloo, Miss. ‘ : ‘ : 3 
Touzalin, A. E., Lincoln, Neb. . ; ‘ , ; } 1 
‘Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. : : : , : 1 
Trinity College, Trinity, N.C. . : ; ; é 1 
Trowbridge, Thomas R., New Haven, Conn. ‘ ; 1 
True, Nathaniel T., &¥. D. , Bethel, Me. 1 
Tucker, William W. : i; 
Tudor, Frederic . ; : ‘ : : ‘ , 68 
Tufts College, Medford ; , ‘ ; é al tie 9 
Turner, Alfred T. : ‘ F ‘ ‘ ; : : i 
Turner, Joseph W. . : E ; 2 
. Turner Free Library, Randolph ‘ 2 
Tuttle, Rev. Joseph F., D.D., Crawfordsville, Ind., ] 
broadside, 1 newspaper . 84 | 104 
Tuttle and Bailey Manufacturing Company, New York City. | i 


Twining, Prof. E. H., Columbia, Mo. : 20 
yet «eV 15 Baltimore, Ma ; : : ; : 

Tyson, Rev. Tra C., Bedford, N.H. . : : ; ° 
Union College, Schenectady, N.Y. . ‘ : , ‘ 103 
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United States, Bureau of Education . 15 
Bureau of Navigation 2 
Bureau of Statistics i: 2 
Chief of Engineers . 3 : : 9 
Chief of Ordnance . : ; - x 


Department of Agriculture . : 1 


Department of State 10 
Department of the Interior . 48 6 
Department of the Treasury . 5 
Department of War ; . 2 
Library of Congress , ° ; 6 2 
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Pusric Liprary. 93 
GIVERS. Vols. | Pphs. 
‘United States, Naval ee oy : ; : 3 : 2 
Patent Office . , : . : : : 18 
Surgeon General’s Office . : : : : ; 1 6 
Universalist Sabbath School Union } ; : 1 
University of California, Berkeley 18 
University of Chicago 4 


University of Deseret, Salt Lake City Y; Utah . : 3 1 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis : : ‘ 
University of Missouri, Columbia - 

University of Nashville, Zennesse 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

University of Rochester 

University of South Carolina ; 

University of the City of New York . 

University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

University of Vermont, Burlington . 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 

University of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio ; ; : 

Upham, William P., Salem : : : : ; 1 
Urbino, Sampson R. P : : é : : 1 
Ursinus College, Freeland, “Pa. . ; : ; : P 

Vance, Mitchell, New York City ; A ; ; : 1 
Vassar College, ’ Poughkeepsie, oe er Cat : : 1 5 
Venezuela, Government of. ; 33 
Vereeniging des Boekhandels in Nederland, Amster dam : | 
Vermont Asylum for the Insane, Br attleboro’ : 
Vibbert, Rev. George H., Somerville , ; : F 1 
Victoria Centennial Commissioners . :. 5 : : 7 

Viles, Daniel F., Waltham 

Villanova College, Delaware County, Pa.. ; d 

Vinton, Frederick, Princeton, N.J. . ‘ r : F 1 

Waco University, Waco, Texas . : ; : : 

Wales, George W._ . ; 

Walker, Joseph R., Wilmington, Del., 1 newspaper J 

Wallace, John W. , Philadelphia : ; 

Walsall, Hng., Free Library 

Walworth Manufacturing apn 

Ware, Col. Henry 

Ware, William, & Co. : 5 
Warren, Hon. William W. : 2 
Warren Institution for Savings . 

Warriner, Miss E. 5 
Warrington, ELng., Museum é 

Washburn, Col. John D., Worcester . : : : ‘ 

Washington University, St. eae MG, ; ‘ : 
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Washingtonian Home 


Waterbury, Rev. J. H. 2 

Waterston, Rev. Robert C. 1 

Watertown Free Public mete 2 
Watts, Albert 1 
Wayland Library Committee - : ; ‘ : 1 
Wellman, Rev. Joshua W., Malden . : : E 2 1 4 
Wells College, Awrora, N. Seals : ; : , 1 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. . ; : 1 2 
West Chicago, Jil., Central Free Dispensary : 1 
Western Lunatic Asylum, Staunton, Pa. 4 
Western Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, Dixmont : : 


Western Reserve College, Hudson, Ohio 
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Westfield College, Westfield, Ill. 

Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. : 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 

West Virginia Hospital for the fetal Wheeleng 

Wheelwright, 15 et One 

Wheildon, William W., Concord 

Whitaker, Joseph, London : 

White, Andrew D., ZL D., Ithaca, N. Y, 

White, Charles B., "M. Dea New Orleans, La. 

White, Horace, Chicago, Liisi. : 

White, Rev. William O., Keene, N. H. : 

Whitehead, Walter, MW. De Manchester, ee 

Whitehill, Rev. John, Attleboro’ 

Whitney, Rev. Frederick A. 

Whitney, Mrs. Frederick A... 

Whitney, James L., 4 broadsides, 2 newspapers 

Whitney, Prof. Josiah D.,- Cambridge 

Whitney, Prof. William D. , New aie Conn. 

Whittemore, T. . “ 

Wightman, William a Réading 

Wilder, Hon. Marshall P. ; 

Wiley William H., Zerre Haute, Ind. 

Willard, J. A., Wanicate, Minn. : 

Willard Asylum for the Insane, Willard, N. IAs: 

Willey, Rev. S. H., Santa Cruz, Cal. ‘ 

William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 

Williams, A.,& Co. . ‘ 

Williams, James, Columbus, Ohio 

Williams College, Williamstown : 

Willoughby College, Willoughby, Ohio 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio 

Wilmington Institute, Wilmington, Del. 

Wilson, J. Ormand. Washington, D. C. 

Winchester Home for Aged Women . 

Winthrop, //on. Robert C., 9 newspapers . ; 

Wisconsin Institution for the Blind, Janesville . 
State Hospital for the Insane, Mendota . 

Wise, W. Lloyd, London . . - 

Withington, Moses, Brookline 

Woburn Public Library 

Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society . 

Woman’s Hospital, New York City . 

_ Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia 
Woodbridge, W. E., .D., Washington, D. Gat 
Woods; SwA...). : } 

Woodworth, Rev. W. W., Ber lin, Conn. 
Worcester County Free Institute, Worcester 
Worthington and Flanders. : 
Wyeth, James H , Cambridge 

Xavier Union, New York City 

Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

Young, Prof. Edward J., Cambridge 
Young, James 

Young Men’s Benevolent Society : 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Worcester 


Young Men’s Mercantile Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Young Women’s Christian Association : 
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AepeR EN DIX) xeele 
CIRCULATION. [W. 


(Books issued.) A 
ae. See 
= 
\ ; ToTaL CIRCULATION, Easr Boston BRANCH. Sournu Boston BRANCH. RoxBury BRANCH. CHARLESTOWN BRANCH. | BRIGHTON BRANCH. DORCHESTER BRANCH. 
Ci Sha as ae Cee a 
2 Home : 5 & 
YEAR. 5 : é 5 Date of : $ $ s g 3 ; i Zs Z| J , d é 5 2 a é 
a A |S ie ae ae See tee TE (ele la |b e lela la] 2 a ala) ae] 2 | eal a | oe]! We sla le |e fla |e lala é 
@ 1854 | 142 || 35,889 | 250) 585 | Sept. 16 |]........[........ [eee Ran ae OS) WES inn Bae een BBs ee es Ses ene eee mscltoaeet A Po bg 1) cod eee | Oe ol Gea (oprne (seem rea | Mi ae kee, Cocthet 1 Ae EID EA peat el Ge | SSA SEY Rates Reker AES 
1855 | 286 $1,281 281 RE OR FIO ce ceo nas cncacifecekcad clues eas fecewes 284 BOCt sccek All ahah aan | eee eee i ati eee stl |Seee ag Ear ese BR hp es a ech PSEA i nl |e oe ar eae lecie'siatall/tasie owets lisiccreniestn| leaemtcrowwal tice BA hacen) | cnnanon Monectied tk i ucaanry eect. Gaerne eaaeas) sce cine | lrcacere. tech ecrce vieaace ahi vastess 
sph ilar — - GAT | Peb. 25 ||. seeeeseeeeeeee | eee eee es sete leeeees $2,66]| 291 Gly? | Conneéda lboeneneeeel | @nesoode Neecea speacd eeaitecate aaiece Atl Bacaactod Allscpiec 5 dinate \. Scallpesgncacodl || teaas0ne ond ital sieisiete RCSA ibd HbG0cSbd | macticcbc is siatesi|lsfo cietaie lias miasteyd dbsestne iAR Aa aned (shee AaeeEPT Pxcrorery | Geer acer Heeren crc ccs need Mocers-ae 
1857 | 288 $9,423 310 oN ES: | Re eee eee Raa Fenced Gente Cee oa = 89,424] 310 MEO eee adciestcieceill(cassesie effecices Al Re crocs ect pbslnonee Baal | Baseeeecoa Manseal 6 Sees en asnsnoconal||eosnboddl odeod azo Fal lSapenosa| Odoocond | eaee cosa Bechay) iasoun sacs sees |ooet «rach taees cate saecspes ass aL sei oas | samarews ll asgeueclss soe sp nates A ROR ee see 
&1858 | 197 75,570 383 69S | Feb. 27 ||........ Maney one Nene oenitenwateaiiieeece 75,57(| 383 BOSE etme ce ttn oe nasal |b toekel LHe! Pact | enact [eee BF sl he otter A wnaailh ierelnistel| elesls)s fie aiein's CONG Il enacotnd ped NaS Sacoedl ebcanaal |idenodea | jsootnqcn anc” Ansanne is sallla eres ore otal] Saenarrere Meee cs late tole secas sor cece le sxckecs loemee a scene natn Sie cotati 
1859 | 254 || 149,468 OY Nee EE Ee neg | ee Ren Oi Seek poetics [cttetcal U T4046 EERE). 1.8851\|es.5.6S|os0 Sodas Radascod BAS eel aan lasere sallaaes 5 el Beats’ heal Gadaadl iceisnc eaere [Agee tee |S Pal habteel Sanned Pepe ocr Be oie eebenckel ees Date PAD Fe eerie A Site Se Ss SO le (em ae ee el Perey ISS tied Aerie ec eee 
1860 | 297 151,020 SUE lg ROE ga Rl | Re ee Me pee terres es EGOS MEL Obie cacleiaal| sis cteiemceis «|| Fcis:accci|ieviecse|seccccl ave ctaesleses spell poe Sonool bonoS 4c sticen)|!\saqed Roaepecodd| | bdiecesee||recceo| snonu! [poco oop llocatennty tl losadsconl hans FO CDGHE) Pepe coc SSheneca lt Foc Pe canine caalacs cenit racetel tamtees telcos [se enenic tacanlowaapaes 
1861 | 274 160,877 587} 1,303 | Feb. 23 ||.....-..]...0s-ee|eeeseeneleseeceleceees{| 160,879] 587] 1,803 |........ Hace scone | ipoacocac ARKERG| Soerien noreespe| ooas “f8allenococooda abae lh ee eresasg| Has esl atalats sicicts.c/= sboctiadel bsicadal bacoodllnaenoded seeaesal | ledeenode acerca pace al Seisstretes PEPE || (aaa HARHAR HeCbea oncter MEeenarG | Breer Be onsl paced ecard aoe. F 
1862 | 288 189,302 626} 1,517 | Mar. 1 7,400 | 10,263 | 17,663 | 61 |......|| 162,¢gmes65 |........ Paalseecnstions\\tseacecic| sce xo l vests A loccocnea eanesace BoC dees SSEadel laecoba|soceds lserabosendl | ddacoced jescer S| ESebOG | bbontobd| lacoqedea| | housocsd tcoaeel lace DS cf Wecaerrins | cideealeie's |B somes Sar Bice 4 EOE BORER | scence) Bates ecco Beorts)| ta ee 
e1863 | 215 138,027 644 1,534 | Feb. 7 5,222 7,124 | 12,346 AYE nGaceel ll a DINGT rs -ECatl aap eae ee Be Be || ee ae er ats Leen ae Pet Le dpe es nam DOR cenit eso ao 0 ae ed een cal Pcccel eacooned scares || Succamd Andacd brseec! Sateen nencued | Gece oer Hadheq tacrey| deere Forecast 
1864 | 280 184,035 664 1,424 | Feb. 27 TAGS LL OST) 185265) 66) | cecal LOG GIS EOL |e crccs|scseccsaleceeccecsel| oes Bae Sellseseite s\lreeNerell ares clots licietcies stats Sah onceiEt andes betecel| motel locotacooBalllboabcodelsddeeo| ssoeed seeeaccoa) doccerndl | legroccdd| o0000 jsaenonl Seosseco seceooer || {ooconas Beacc) rors) accoc. ea tc 5 | eccear Naras Gee a ae ced ae 
1865 | 275 194,627 708°} 1,464 | Nov. 19 |/ 10,371 | 13,090 | 23,461 | 85 |......]| 171,164] 622 |........]..c.ceee[eceeeesces|[eseesees east ee Be eel ae eal ee Silla sacl cede ll colicalbbaessneee dl | GeGRdese Kansee ocadeal BAcbeose deeeacea | lodorcnos Soecce|seacor Indaconta coonecao Wl Ferenc cated Miocco| ccc me sone | Ames oe ol talon swecen ew eta aoa eed 
1866 | 278 193,862 732 1,589 | Feb. 10 || e9,763 | 10,438 | 20,201 WSineectas EY SMGT | GOT as A EE ae ae SSS celll Me PE Esa aal| oes yates A Aue Bo ecbe bd esnacclbeapncllicochel lOBH@OseSee! | Bpnee Sse lsscsos] Facded pecbcodd) SoneRcd| | aeenodkte Msoonn | nooocd) hooorces) aarcogan |) BS secon Rocce. Facang COeuco Ocoee) Caceres Feo Roky ee Cece) ora aa 
1867 | 277 ||m 208,963 754 | 1,813 | Feb. 23 || 13,696 | 11,553 | 25,249 SOibecce ee he tOSyrta TN GOD |. avcces cles ces eieaeteecee sissies coe cl seas slates. se pe eek ee sae a See nosad Casecal Beseecll Hothel Bees tose |bcocesed lsddoos cecosn] ccosedad lncecerod I esecodcia sncocd soasoo| Isecoocod) acocscod |) Escaocns icant OCcSC Koo.) | oOoe) i Conan Roto) Ftc ERE idaseeo 
1868 | 279 175,727 630 | 1,323} Feb. 1 |} 17,020 | 16,854 | 33,874 | 121 | 332 || 141,854] 508 | 1,050 |........].... sseee||--eee ioe) ek eee poe ch aie ace HP Ear (8 ae Pa 8 4 lial Pi Ale eepl Pte ccmee Meee |e eteai| Thneeweelos seas| tenes leeeres ae eeonaead || Pace aee weceesleeeecsleceece|eeeeeeee|leeeesereleeeeeelerens silepaasstnap saat 
a 1869 | “234 218,677 |} 770] 1,498 | Féb. 20 23,203 19,702 | 42,905 | 151 | 307 WTR |, Gid) SSS 8 boeadeael Reseposeed | SaeBacen Mescre Aanee E llearereetsa||dstaisterssis seseeeeeesleees Al BopSdal\| eae AEEOOE soba ladedoaleneces boccdoaa| Boonsachl| eaadoood |dodbag| csbad |Sacq FE ARS | scones Mier Acnane Heghen| bereeena | Brasceed| bbeere mocealimesn= cl ab rae & 
F870 | 230 210,963 917 | 1,768 | Feb. 19 || 25,996 | 21,601 | 47,597 | 207! 441 || 161,631} 703 | 1,385 | 41,785 | 168,366 ||........].. nocd Recourlloocoencd|iacucone alildcentetocpe cst cerltete's Sliver mete sieemelecice «||\Sereale’as eaters ShCAEGS| |peocepdll Paseaoad taser Gutadal sede BSA Gece need Woabasea bece os Bers Bere eee one | Meetcerrs Mecca) cred moter neo ante 
1871 | 307 || A322,445 | g 965 | gi,856 | Jan. 28 || 31,080 |~34,225 | 65,205 | 212 | 457 || - 297,579] 741 | 1,413 | 3,531 | 281,110 || 25,151 | 2335 | 586 G79 1265130) lle tees esa | ook alles ell peices esteree's soSd | baicesaa Hse electors A G0n6|lotipcassa | ReSasdec obocd lsccds bocscco5| lor See || asec races feats Uanen Gsiamead Raat Fate eel 
1872 | 308 380,343 | 1,234] 2,425 | Mar. 16 || 23,159 | 27,092 | 50,251} 163 | 286 248,029 805 | 1,472 | 6,217 | 254,246 || 74,804 | 243 | 609 | 1,042 | 75,846 |]..... sthiess'Sfictereratsiall ssiete jell aponol lodecBoadel| lodeckseGelerooda! ase00d) Pocesenal sad Eoaallitemetetoet emcees ss NAEP RRR AB sed Renee || Goce nl Heese ida cen Necmeal CRBRREET | rcenskr rca errs Barc cliPioskese 
1873 | 30S || 467,855 | 1,519 | 3,073 P 28,261 | 31,003 | 59,264] 192] 388 || 230,111) 772 | 1,443 | 7,946 | 238,057 || 67,754 | 0222 | 558 458 | 68,212 || 101,688 | 330 | 684 || 634] 102,822 ||........|..-.- Alle oe ec porate besarieel | erect ee cvailesseesllles a is Cana | bescccan access Besse Spree s \laaeeeSs ARES re Ser eal Eo 
1874 | 308 625,442 | 2,031 | 5,124 |..........|| 34,441 | 37,872 | 72,313 | 235 | 544 || 245,244] g22| 1,585 | 17,853 | 253,097 || 80,771 | 263 | 712 320 | 81,091 107,651 | 350 | 7e2 || 915 | 108,566 |} 64,092 | 612 | 263] 3,250 | 67,342 |) 32,023 | 734 | 327 | 1,368 | 33,891 9,642 | 225 | 88 |...... 9,642 |}).\ sissawalf onan sl Saesoclle samuel sectacters 
1875 | 306 758,417 | 2,581 | 6,074 |..........|| 41,721 | 39,016 | 80,737 | 263 | 603 || 264,825 | s64| 1,759 | 8,009 | 272,834 || 85,184} 277 | 789 414 | 85,548 111,677 | 364 | 860 | 848 | 112,525 || 87,079 | 686 | 285 | 2,460 | 89,539 rene 704 | 259 | 1,206 | 79,375 ||] 21,304 | 234 | 70| 448 ae | pare 439 | 197 | 132 |q16,017 
1876 | 306 947,621 | 3,097 | 8,035 |..........|| 54,956 | 59,373 | 114,329 | 373 | 877 338,450 }1,140 | 2,598 10,392 | 348,842 || 89,949 | 293 | 856] 1,038 | 99,987 113,334 | 3870 | 1,045 988 | 115,530 || 98,304 | 925 | 320 | 2,993 |101,297 || 84,631 | 830 | 279 | 1,184 | 85,815 ||} 23,531 | 314 81 |1,274 | 24,805 || 63,357 | 552 | 206 | 899 | 56,016 
| 1877 | 306 || 1,140,572 | 3,727 | 8,348 |..........]| 66,832 | 74,786 | 141,618 | 463 | 930 392,995 1,326 |- 2,439 12,737 | 405,732 || 101,022 | 335 | 902 | - 1,605 | 102,627 131,969 | 430 |1,075 |8,210 | 135,179 ||140,059 |1,190 | 477 | 6,770 | 146,829 || 105,211 | 902 | 348 | 1,605 | 106,816 ||| 27,832 | 290 | 97 | 1,960 | 29,792 || 67,692 | 620 | 220 | 4,287 | 71,979 
aS 
| F . 
$ Removal of the Lib ee oak meee Kener T p Inskdos Ona risk BF eke Carters ot way ag Ae 
e Ten eas . ie ° }, If the issues of East Boston be excluded, this footing would be 296,315; and if ; n Tnclude books borrowed and returned the same day, on white slips, as shown the cay er - z paseo Pees wate a 
d Eleven months (Library not closed for examination). Hall issues be excluded, there will be a record of 293,710 yolumes used at home. in Appendix XII. q The 
* e New restrictions put upon costly books. ; 3 ' | 
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APPENDIX XIV. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED, USE OF BRITISH PATENTS AND 
TOSTI ENGRAVINGS. 
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* The partial disuse of the Bates Hall, on account of the alterations going on, affected this number. 


Nore. —The column of “ Received since” denotes those received of the “ Total recommended,” the 
same year. What may be in subsequent years received of such * Total reeommended” does not appear in 
this table. For instance, of the 1.120 — (183 a 423) — 514 not reecived in 1868 of the total recommended that 
year, a large part has been since received. 

Patents. —The American, French, and British Patents have now been placed in the new Patent Room, 
under charge of a Curator. The figures before 1874 in the table showed the use of the British Patents only. 

Engravings. — The statistics refer only to the bound volumes, not to those tramed and on the walls. 

The Curator shows them every day from 9 to 12. : 
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BATES HALL READING. 


‘[H. W.] 


CLASSIFICATION. 


English History, Topography, 
Biography, Travel, and Po- 
lite Literature. ...5... 


‘American (North and South) 
History, Topography, Bi- 
ography, Travel, and Polite 
Literature. .... . 


French History, Topography, 
Biography, ‘Travel, and 
Polite Literature .*.... 
Germanic History, Topogra- 
phy, Biography, ‘Travel, 
and Polite Literature... 
Italian, History, Topography, 


Biography, Travel, and Po- 
lite Literature. .....-. 


Other History, Topography, 
Biography, Travel, and Po- 
lite Literature. . . 


General and Epochal History, 
Geography, Biography, etc. 


Greek, Latin and Philology. 
IDUTOLTAPMY sje ev eels) s 
PLEA SA CTIONEN aire ver «tierce ate 
remiodioala vty). ar.. oh wader 
Fine Arts 2... ee ee eee 


Natural History and Science. 


Theology, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Ethics, Education, etc. 
Medicine ..... 


Law, Government, and Politi- 
cal Economy . 


Useful Arts, Mathematics, 
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Miscellaneous 
bound.) 6 / 


Pamphlets, 
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Nore. — In computing this percentage, the use of books in the Bowditch, Parker, Barton, 
and Prince Libraries — which are kept apart from the general classifications of the Library — 
is reckoned as near as possible and included in the usual ptvastones as is indicated in the 
table. (See Hxplanations to Appendix IX.) 
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LOWER HALL READING.—(A. P. C.) : 
Shown from slips of books returned. 


1870 


1871 1875 
(Nine months.) ; ‘ ah de) 


Loans Per | Loans Per | Loans Per Loans Per Loans Per | Loans Per | Loans Per | Loans Per 


0 r Loans Per | Loans Per 
returned. | cent. | returned. | cent. | returned. | cent. | returned. | cent. | returned. | cent. | returned. cent, | returned. | cent. | returned. | cent. 


returned. | cent. | returned. | cent. 


* . 


Sciences, Arts, Professions. . 10,522 TA 11,436 7,607 12,662 15,996 6 12,757 6-F| 14,422 7 20,065 23,318 
American History and Politics 2,533 1.8 2,682 ; 2,071 i 2,270 2,096 -1 1,496 2,705 . . 5,467 


Daas: 


5,644 
4,879 5,820 


‘4 


; 1 
Foreign History and Polities . 3,030 2.1 3,221 2,386 5 2,702 2,715 1+ 1,863 |° 2,834 


Poe Drama, Rhetoric, Mis- 
See Essays, ete... .| 3,092 | 26 2,461 2,441 i 5,954 8,019 4 7,651 8,636 9,704 44| 11,618 12,677 


ion for adults and 
se as a eum shai) MOQ22O 125,273 6 120,355 167,604 178,438 154,835 158,453 71 163,657 69+-| 209,070 253,964 


Biography ..........| 3,641 i 4,570 4,025 f 5,108 4,106 2,641 5,027 3 7,415 844 9,710, 11,229 
Travels, Voyages, ete... ..| 3,289 5,363 | § 5,154 i 6,062 4,998 3,631 6,290 3 8,649 4+] 10,227 10,419 
Collections, Periodicals, ete. .| 5,941 4,550° | 2 5,747 : 11,530 ‘ 14,815 17,167 15,563 7 | 15,106 6+] 17,827 20,404 


LAist aad 


3,037 | 2. 6,388 7,304 9,128 11,845 


153,423 : aaa 207,882 -|....| 221,418 |, 236,004 |. . .| 297,986 . | 355,820 


and returned the same day. 
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NOTE. 
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APPENDIX XIX. 


ROXBURY BRANCH AND FELLOWES ATHENEUM READING. 


Nore. — The two sections of this table refer to two different collections of books. 


: 1s74. 
= *. 
KS RANGES. CLASSES. 3 | a 
2g mS 
- Se | 52 
| ea REA 
te 1, 3,5, 7,23 Prose Fiction. ... 28,575. 19 
ieee ete EPAVOIS «5 5 te 8s 9.628! 5 
TUG, 8 . . .} History -......| 1121) -2 
IV. }9,11. . .| Juveniles. . .. . ./19,261} 3$2+- 
~V¥. 110,12. .| Biography ..... eo) 2+ 
WL {18,14 . .| Periodicals . . . . .j 1,019) -2 
VII. /15, 17 . . | Arts, Sciences, Pro- | 
TONBIGNE S46 "Ges at —4 
VIII. }16. . . «| Poetry and Drama .| 1,219 -2 
IX. /18, 19 . . | Collected Works and 
Lit. Miscellanies T24 
X./20....] Books in Foreign | 2 
Languages .... 55) 
Total “ea Oe « 58,605! e . 
43 | 
Ka | 
I. |50,54, 59. | History, Biography, | 
Prravels. «9. . . .} 1,982, 35 
Ir, |55, 57 . . | Modern Foreign Lan- 
. @uages . .. 22. 729; 18 
TTI. }51,58,65,67| Periodicals ..... 160; 2 
IV. |52, 56 . . | Miscellaneous Liter- | 
BOUTO . oc we es 661; 12 
V. |58, T0 . . | Theology, Sociology, | 
WEGHIOS 6 6 ciate 5 412 T 
Vi. Ge Wiss Medicine ...... 46 1 
VII. |61. . . «| Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages and Litera- 
WOE Sc ee ws 262! 5 
VIII. |62. . . . | Fine Arts, Engineer- 
WG AS 8 8 6S4) 12 
IX. /68, 69 . .| Law, Politics, Gov- 
ernment ....-. 86 1 
. X. |64,66,68 . | Mathematics, Natu- 
ral and Applied] - 
Science. . . . es 719; 12 


————_——_—___-- 


Totals 1. sts sca ve 


_— | | | | 


—_—_——_ 


1875. 

Sl us ri we 
wR = & ) ; @ = r 3 
SS |S ilies | oe 
ORS S 62 as 
me im Mz | a 
40,666] 52 7,307] 58 
2,555, 3+ | 2,519} 3 
1,188} 1++]| 1,598] 2 
26,650| 84 || 28,918) 32 
1,588] 2 1,575} 2 
2,888} -3 1,785} 2 

| 
2,815] 4 || 2,992] 3 
1,285} 2+1]} 1,826) 1 
1,069} 2+]; ss7} 1 

114) 14+/]} Ng} 1 
78,858 89,026]. . 
3,754, -43 3,548] 38 
1,078] 124+/} 921] 9 

ssi} 4 4ss| 5 

921} 10+)]| 976] 10 

550} 6+|| 517; 5 

81} 1 126} 1 

374| 4+/]| 3876) 4 

750} Sk 932} 10 

149| -2 250! 3 

846} -10 1,414) 15 
8,820]. . «|| 9,548]. . » 


1St?. 

cance 
oe ioe 

AR ja 
68,965} 54 
2,745| 2 
2377} 2 
40,871} 32 
2,148 2 
3,110} 2+ 
3,858; 3 
1,712) 1+ 

1,815 

ue 

100| | 
127,786} . - 
5,835] 33 
2,778 12 
2,318} 14 
1,474, 9 
pet ey | 
249; 1 
687; 4 
1,243} 7 
446} 8 
1,739} 11 
16,410). . 
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BRIGHTON BRANCH READING. bs 
1874-5 1875-6 1876-7 
S RANGES. OLASSES. a3 @ = 2 oa E 
Z mS S Be? 4 ms a 
2 ae o | ae © Ae 5 
‘S Ss 3 S = 5 68 3 
S) me a m2 Ay Az Ay 
T.44,-2, 3,4 ..:)Wiction .2:. 6.4... 0] 17,662 184°] 10,582 eee enone 


Il. | 5,6,7,8 .}| Biography, Travel, ats 
ELISEO acum sue Fe sais! ole 1,424 Hf 1,677 vf 2,451 8 


WIMP mag eck (OUNCES elas es 0 0 0: 8 1,957 9 3,226 13 4,611 | 15 


| | es es | ee | ce | ee | | 


IMORIET a d oid oo o 21,048 |.. 24,435 |. .| - 29,900 |... 


APPENDIX XXI. 


DORCHESTER BRANCH READING. 


1874=<5 1875-6 1876-7 
S RANGES. CLASSES. vs yy e 2 = 3 
A Ate a a a ag q 
2 46 |/3| He |3] 86 [8 
Ss 68 5 68 S 68 3 
i.e) Ax oy x AY as oy 
Weisel, cclwre  cOCULY.y TAMIA fe) h curs) os 221 -1 927 if: 1,021 |-2 
THES. SO RUIPAS epee MD eI Se A AMA Ch Ges 535 -4 2,233 4 2,133 3 . 
TTS; 15,25 « 3,983 21,880 i 26,107 
tl Motion... ss 8 47 57 
TV. | 4,14, 24, 2,877 13,701 14,059 
Wide ose oyez nel IT VeTLes cus Rolston oh is 5,348 | -387| 17,3868 | 27 18,071 |26 
VGlGunO sel OC uirel  ELISLOMV smelt sells) otis 285 2 1,555 2 1,650 2-+- 
VALUES iis, lisp 2a MD LOSTAPD UY cteedts tole ochre 414 -3 1,567 2 1,655 | 2+ 
Vie 1G eet kGtl ee erIOCIGALS veal cutentel es 162 |} 1+ L3H 2 2,193 | 8 
IX. | 9,19 .. .| Arts, Sciences, etc... . 465 3-+- 2,274 4 2,157 3 
X. | 10, 20, 28 . | Miscellanies, etc..... 311 2+ 1,671 3 1,459 2 


Eee eeueeed | ee ed ee ee, es 


Totals. «ss. s w |. 14,601 |. .| 64,487 C1. 1) a0b0n meee 


CHARLESTOWN BRANCH READING. 


Note.— No classification of the use is practicable, as the books are shelved without 
regard to classes. Tables similar to those of the other branches will be possible when a 
rearrangement of the books is made. 
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GENERAL LIBRARY ACCOUNT. 


Reeenogaen terinding) . ows 6 6 es et 


Expense 
Fuel 


Furniture (cabinets, shelving, fixtures, ete.) .... 
TM = nim aye ee 8 te ee ow 
Printing (miscellaneous) .......+-.+ses- 
(SS SS Saar lee a 
A Oe 2 
‘Transportation, Postage, ete. .....-..2--.- 


A oe hee a ee ke ee Se & 6 ee} 
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BRANCHES. 


a 


a Fixtures, Catalogues, Printing, etc. ...-.-.+--+ 


OS ELA SS ee ee ee 


PRIMM Sis aS eo 5s ola 20 5 2 S00 


1870-71 


City appro- 
priations. 


Expended. 
$4,400 00 $5,231 38 
12,109 68 
1,979 63 
3,433 62 
1,678 90 
1,083 80, 
1,9§2 Py 


7,500 00 ; 


4,800 00 
1,600 00 

1,300 00 

1,300 00 

1,700 00 
1,700 00 

1,050 00 

30,000 00 
700 00 


2,041 76 
2,247 28 
1,308 95 

29,074 00 

947 22 


East Boston Branch. 


3,899 69 
2,323 41 


1,700 00 


3,000 00 


$55,000 00 


* The appropriation for periodicals is included i in that for books. 
¢ The appropriation for binding before this year had included the salaries of the workmen in aha Bin; dery, but is now changed to the appropriation for salaries. 
$-$25,197.28 of this amount brought from last year, and added to the appropriation for books, to enablle the Trustees to buy the Barton Library. The total appropriation includes an increase of $11,650, by;vote of the City Council in December, 1873, in anticipation of the paneaaiion of Charlestown and Brighton. The difference of the total amount expended and appropriated is 


met by the income of the Trust Funds. 


1871-72 | 
: 
Oty appro EExpenited. 
| 
$5,200 00 | 6, a 12 
14,538 60 
9,000 00 pes 
3,130 08 
5,700 00 8,T3E 85 
2,000 00 2,487 o4 
1,650 00 1,596 20 
1,650 00 2, on 
2,200 00 5 98 
2,200 00 2,290 14 
1,400 00 1,53} 44 
35,000 00 | 34,507 71 
1,000 00 1,21) 85. 
| 
bance ees 
|| 
$67,000 00 | $74,02K 84 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENIT. 


[N.] 


q 
} 
| 
| 
| 


1872-73 “1873-74 1874-75 1875-76 
— 
‘ ; | : : 
City appropria- Fellowes City appropria- 1 Fellowes City appro- Fellowes City appro- 7 Fellowes 
tions. Expended. | stheneum. tions. Expended. Atheneum priations. Expended. Athenzeum. priations. Expended. ‘Atheneum. 
$4,000 00+ $2,511 10 ats as $5,866 00 $5,883 63 a ae $6,500 00 $8,080 84 nals $4,500 00" $5,137 14 Serwe, Sor 
12,677 89 44,131 56 i 16,962 45 26,368 13 
9,000 00 $2,181 10 35,697 28 $1,652 22 15,000 00 $2,193 61 15,000 00 $1,547 18 
1,895 84 | 2,679 57 5,895 16 8,945 44 
5,500 00 8,963 16 Fe was os 8,610 00 7,513 20 rare a 6,000 00 3,361 57 . a 5,000 00 3,181 91 aivee Late 
2,000 00 2,628 59 Sener si 4,305 00 8,141 01 Prk rr 5,000 00 4,159 59 ae 7 4,000 00 2,499 76 ats tems 
1,650 00 1,543 75 Cara es . 2,580 00 2,720 50 o> othe. 4,000 00 3,440 88 4,500 00 2,971 87 his) eure! « 
. i 
1,500 00 - 1,662 90 a share 2,870 00 1,452 55 26 «has 13,500 00 10,266.55: -} 3 6 swe 3,000 00 2,444 55 Sie ante 
2,500 00 2,425 45 st ielte. 16. Ne 5,022 00 3,460 06 odes ya ie 4,500. 00 4,528 55 ue 5,000 00 5,550 50 erence 
4,000 00 4,217 59 She ns 6,457 00 5,280° 72 oe ies 6,000 00 ABST T ail) welloiea ote 5,000 00 6,130 37 ah eet 
> 39,650 00 38,252 45 aeeeme. 5 50,000 00 48,782 76 OO: Oo 62,000 00 60,101 03 . 69,500 00 67,651 92 ns eye) a). 
1,200 00 1,213 57 Sis sneer 2,440 00 2,440 24 Bad . 2,500 00 oa by i eR 2,500 00 2,323 09. . we 
a Roxbury Branch completing outfit. 
South Boston and Roxbury Branches. Charlestown and Brighton libraries reorganized Dorchester Branch. 
as branches, 
8. B. .3,000 00 8,037 76 Ch’n. . . 746 55 602 40 cei 4 
eege ene 3,000 00 3,529 33 ei te cep mt ene BAC . 
Rox. . 3,000 00 2,274 10 Briyente ee a Rees oraieus \ 
ORIN aires levee 343 42 Soest oe 
8.B. . 4,500 00 4,669 30 
wiek eles Brive jas ays 175 34 © ots) a 4,500 00 2,664 96 Uo) ooo elaine vee 
{ Rox. . 4,500 00 595 25 . = 
Rox, . . 3,000 00 4,084 97 arial artis 
8. B. . 2,500 00 2,660 43 OMaaye emer. 5 791 87 yo he 
Syeawrews! 2,500 00 1,026 45 5 3 Z ences 
Rox. . 2,500 00 268 88 m Brits «uses s is 291 88 Sloscyhen 
$91,000 00 | $86,498 41 $2,181 10 $$127,593 88 | $133,775 68 $1,652 22 || $135,000 00 | $130,483 11 $2,193 61 || $118,000 00 | $128,204 00 $1,547 18 


1876-77 
Paid into City 
Years, | fines and sales 
of Catalogues, 
pi pre Expended. | thensun. 
i 
} $5,000 00 SESHCRSL Nerd! es 1859 $437 80 
21,714 50 1860 450 00 
| 10,000 00 $1,833 86 
2,849 88 1861 246 34 
5,000 00 Soc A eee a ae | RR 350 00 
3,000 00 3,004 27 ay? 1863 528 49 
4,000 00 PROTO Pu. este 1864 314 60 
2,000 00° Ch i a 1865 385 64 
5,000 00 A SapeDe ee es 1866 203 92 
5,600 00 BOL OGM, asi 4 oe a apthes 
1868 507 72 
69,500 00 a ee ne | Ae 659 85 
| 2,500 00 2,401 12 ae 1870 996 63 
1871 1,150 00 
mar | 1872 1,472 44 
1873 1,681 79 
Ae 1874 2,000 00 
1875 2,360 24 
1876 2,505 35 
ae | as77 3,092 12 
111,500 00 | $124,396 86 $1,833 86 ; 


_ Nore. — The expenditures for books cover the cost of those chargeable to our Trust Funds Account, js well as those charged to the annual appropriations from the City, and also includes such as are hoapie with the balances with our foreign agents at the close of the previous year. Our financial and library years now nominally correspond, but it will happen that bills aceruing 
subsequently to the middle of March (when the last requisition of the year, payable April Ist, is appear) will be audited in the subsequent year’s account, beginning nominally May Ist. In this way books ae between March 15th and May Ist may be counted in one year’s growth, and paid for in the subsequent year’s account. The cost of maintaining Branches after the first 


year makes part of the eral items of the several appropriations. 
‘The money for nei bought on account of the Fellowes Atheneum is spent under the direction of tt e Book Committee of the Trustees of the Fellowes Fund. 
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APPENDIX XXVI. 


LIBRARY SERVICE. 


(April 30, 1877.) 


a= o§ ’ 
g 3&3 |&e| 3 
Az NAME. oe POSITIONS, DUTIES, ETc. ae Z te 
3 oe JPeissige 
5) ae a fle s & 
a Aa O2\OolHo 
JUSTIN WINSOR .. .|{ 1868. | Superintendent and Secretary of the 
PW ani Wr oho a G00 4 6: 5 4 6 « fel 
JAMES L. WHITNEY. ..| 1869. | Assistant Superintendent and head 
of Catalogue-Departmentions 1. ius ua aiimmieniaente 
3 James M. Hubbard... 1874. | Principal Assistant and second in 
Ss : Catalogue Department ..... suleute 3 
iS Frederic B. Perkins 1874. | Office Secretary and sub-executive 
& ii) Mere Meeote do oes Sool Thi yg ale c 
. Charles A. Wilson... 1871. | Despatch Clerk. (See also Bates 
Ss Hail) e e e e e e ° . ° e ° ° ° e ib e e e 
Si 
S | Miss Annie P. Call. . 1872. | Assistant Office Secretary and 
S catalogue work’. « « sscmenwene (0 etalmementtetts 
Miss A. A. Nichols... 1868. _| Auditor and Cashier. s.c.) cnc setlnineen ines 
Frank H. Thomas ... 1874. | Superintendent’s runner ..... 1 Ain aes 
Total e ° e e . e e e e e . e e e . . e e ° e e e e e . e ° 6 e e 6 
JAMES L. WHITNEY. . .| 1869 Head of the Department. (See 
Huecutive Department). ....j| 1 oulies 
James M. Hubbard... .| 1874 Second in the Department. (See 
Huecutive Department) «««s) Lea). « 
William H. Foster’... £860.'"|" Proof) Reader; 1°. tem cmos meneen| un Onl mcmnen | tomes 
. | Arthur Mason Knapp . 1875 Pamphlets, periodicals, newspa- 
~ pers, duplicates, and Barton and 
S Prince libraries® eceen pee ele veloute 
S Miss Mary F. Osgood. . 1877 Assistant to Mr. Knapp “3.3 Jj) 14% oi. 
SuuBichard Hay sss. < 1876. ‘| Assistant to Mr, Knapp sere. siege ree ene 
io) 
= | José F, Carret ......| 1875 Patents, engravings, and Catalogue 
3 ; WOLKE s:\ 0's (0) eee) 6 europea) cen| ML ew eiremn 
& Mrs. Susan A. Joslyn . 1873. | Assistant in Patent Room, etc. ..| 1]..j.. 
Mrs. AG. Diukeen) 2.) s1872 General Cataloguer  .s4s) sis) oe) | liao ete 
Mrs. Eliz. T. Reed... 1873 Assistant General Cataloguer...| 1]..|.. 
Mrs. KR. M, Hastman .'. «| 1859: | Axtra. Documents, ete. < ciieee s \icmen |e oenenne 
Miss Mary HE. Joslyn. . 1871 Extra... Catalogue work <j csc) ieemenl en ete 
Frank C. Blaisdell ... 1876.) |) Runners. is) eo) eto von aete teem 1 ow fis @ 


s “> 
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5 . eet ors 
§ NAME. re POSITION, DUTIES, ETC. Zs : 5 3 
& 2: Ke Seles 
A ae 6 S16 8158 
Card Catalogue. 
SeMise wt, Gawen..,.| 1878. | Curator... ee eee | Llewles 
S Miss Alice M. Porée .../| 1866. | Assistant. . } Oh oun o Go od) UL ae 
s Misewoasephine tewins, .| 1875..| Assistant. .......ees eel 2 aloud 
3 Witseetiivive@s Osvoods. | 1875. Assistants . «6.0 6 soe le wheel L Sy igus 
s SMM teOarthy 6 | 1872. |... ek ee we ee) Lhaele s 
& oo | StS Se eee ele er ee 
3 | Miss Harrier N. PIKE P67, vo Chiet Clerks 3 20. sens oe ee Ohi ps 
RS MisheMarvenAehtCGrather. «1505. | Assistant. . . «ses ec eel, 1 - 
3s Marie L. Clapp... ...| 1876, | Assistant... ........./ 1].. 
m= S$ | Miss Ellen Stevenson. . .| 1869. | Assistant. ......e2-0-] 1i..|.. 
S& cK 
=) Apereron P.C.Grirvin | 1865. | Custodian ........-../ 1 Aa 
5 Timothy Donovan ....j| 1873. | B. H. Assistant. .......+.| 1i.. 
5 John Mahony 5 6 ooo. G4) Salty ogg Pasa 2 ‘Assistant . Beioern ceca h MUN ee A 
s Annie M. Kennedy. ...| 1869. | L. H. Assistant. .....2.../] 1 
s Df ee eee ee] bf ald 
PiewerTOWARE. . ....| 1875. | Keeper... . ee ec eee walt 1 : 
Charles A. Wilson... .| 1871. | Assistant Keeper (see also Ex- 
ecutive Department) ....j| 1 . 
Miss L. F. Knowles ...| 1867. | Delivery Assistant. ......| 1]. 
~; | Miss Mary E. Brooks . wi. | L873: | Receiving Assistant . 6 +) ss @}, 1] ex.s 
S ! Alfred memrmerci .'. .| 1875. |-Rumner: so. eo + eee 6 eve} Li 
iS Thomas Whyte et LSTA ie UTINOL I a) ¢ 186+ suis 6 eee ene walebca 
> mammagameron . . ... | 1876. | Runner... . + «ee see «| 1 : . 
magertg. Donovan... .| 1876. | Runner ..- eee esvesed Lies . 
John A. Lathrop... PSTE nf IRULELEP earn 0 vo Renee Peel ors, vara ee . 


of 


1 Gl) a 


ELBRIDGE BRADSHAW 
Alfred A. Brooks .. 
Miss Sarah A. Mack . 


Lower Hall 


Miss Elizabeth Ross 


Miss Eliza J. Mack.... 


1869S | WKeOpPeri sisi le eels tes bere. ii) 6 
1875. | Assistant Kéeper. . 1... so « 
18638. | Delivery Clerk... ..+ sees 
1863. | Receiving Clerk ....«+«se-e 
1869. | Keeper’s Clerk. . «++ sees 


° ° 
. ° 
af.¢ oe 
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+3 cs) 
2 2 ee J 
E NAME. ® S POSITION, DUTIES, ETC. Ep ¢ s ® _& 
ot 235 HES ESE, 
A Ag SsSe\88 
Mise Ella Sturmy ... 5. .}° 1872. | Assistant... <>. ces sensuous etn ane nnE 
Margaret A. Sheridan ..| 1875. | Assistant Delivery Clerk .....}] 1/]..|.. 
Mary:Connors. e306) “A873. 1 Roummer 20: lott vente emote tienen | mmnet ner nrSn eas 
Margaret. Donovan. « . «|  1874.°() Rimner. 5) 4). 2. sein een eee) ee 
Annie Gy. Shea. és. 6% «|| - 187450] ARummers 2) 7. 1s sal eeetnon static oer en mma orem nea 
Margaret Doyle .....| 1875. | Art-Room attendant 222 <0)... |) lle ele « 
Wm.fF. Robinson ....] 1872 Registration and Fine Clerk ...| 1|..j|.. 
Miss Caroline E. Porée. .| 1859 Reading-Room attendant ... « i TOD lee 
Miss Ellen E. Bresnahan .} 1869. | Assistant R. R. attendant... ..{| 1 ° : 
~ Evening Service. 
S Nrederic Kyle .”. 2.3. . || 1874.) Registration Clerks mmc siaeiesmtan aeet onl metas 
S William Hanna... . ..| 1876. | Sunday service .'<) 0. seers Pa tas Te 
S Davida Lyler oc.) | 1010.) Kavenine Police ttm. memtemtemsis Apes Bice 'S lids 
Miss Hilla Dillon 7.0 7s. L876. 4) Delivery Clerics... manent Jeol paces 
Miss Catherine McGrath .| 1873. | Receiving Clerk ......ecee bales 
MissvAmeliayMcGrath’. «| 1869: | “Assistant. cu sions sien omtciiciNentsmns Ai CBE oie 
TODELUD NOES twee lee Mella ore Reading-Room Atbendants awenc wo iionret ime enlesmns 
Mary. N. Burke. ... . |. 5} (1875. | Runner 7c). tee: 0 ste e es oiieiee ee 
Jetvanoe Na O)bbivornel, meen oi atin VP AkgbbMe Go 4S toa og oo G ole ny cers 
Margaret Clifford ... ERC |edewuinny Sho o.oo oO ao oO 6 OC Fel ost BE iece 
Minnie Moore... 6, « «)|- 1876.6 Rumer | ee) 3 hve) oll tote a me arate Nemes mn ree 
Miorence Richards ey, oes) LOGS We UNMer 977. fo coicue/neiomroncine melee emt men Ee 
AU Ota lame vette ents bate Chis MPEP A et 
WILLIAM E.)ORD sie). |) 1858.) Chick Janitors \owei et sioner cient snten| Mmnlm emanates 
= Thomas: Collins 4) we ele | 1867] Assistant > ..5 (sisters ten eens cen nee 
§ JerrySullivin ......{| 1874. | Assistant. ...+.se-sevys eo} LI Lier 
s Extra daily assistants . . 
RRANK P. HATHAWAY .| “871: | Horemam. 2 = © <j.) 2 eu cueuel ous Nm Slt emrenimemea 
Andrew M. Blake... .] 1870. | Assistant -. 0) 0). 5 3 ete ote nel lemme 
= Romeo Cervit .*. ..6 6 | 1874. | Assistants 2 28s 5 S's) a0. sue elon) ener en 
8 J. ke Beckett... 6°. . .| 1875." | Assistant . < 07. <6) 0 er e)ren tet] at) ea 
+ Michael) J: Healy .°. .. |" 1875. | Assistant .. . 2 2 0 56 «eee i] a aanl ee mnon nS 
James Pendergast ... .} 1876: |Assistant <0. <5 6s) 0 ee @e cl er ener 


* Absent in Europe part of the year. 
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3 zs 
F B IEE| 
ape NAME. Bs PosITIoNn, DUTIES, ETC. Br 2 2 PS 
By £5 reels Elsa 
A Ep 5slSe|a8 
Edward M.Roe .... UG | NECN Gon io 616 OMG a Gls 1 ae 
William F. Sampson. ../| 1876. | Assistant ......-. aoe 1 salted 
res William N. Sanderson . 1876. | Assistant ..... Soa a walls 5 
2 Mrs. M. Wheeler. .... 1869 sae So 5 ato ata a oso 6 1 : F 
. Miss Mary E. Austin. . .| 1874. | Sewer... eee ee eee rt a 
= Miss Mary Moriarty .. ESTORMIEEE WED 's stab es + es 2 2 6 < “: 1 A Wome 

S Mrs. 8. E. Bowen ....| 1876. See A go oo Sook WS ele 

§ Miss Kate Reilly .:. ...| 1876. | Sewer .....+..-s 56 Ble) Seles . 
Geo. W. Merson... . ~| 1875 APpYentice.. 2. <6 « . « + 1 we 1 ate 
Miss SARAH C. Gopporp | 187i, | Tibrarian .....-..-- : 1|. : 
Miss Mary R. Pray. . .. | 1870. | Reading Room Assistant ...../ 1l/..|/.. 
_ | Miss A. M. Wing ....| 1872. | Desk Assistant. ....-.-..e-}] I : : 
s Miss Mary E. Cathcart . .| 1870. | Assistant. ....+..-+2-e+-e] 1]. : 
ES Miss Nellie L. Lennon . Isto le dixtras Assistant. a «. «sits sis 1 . 
§ Addie H. Ghen ...../| 1876. | Extrarunner....+2+-e sees il A 
S Laura B. Morse .....{| 1875. | Extra Hae Aol: O. Grain bec gh tees 
SPAiieat Keen... .. .| 1874. | Extrarunner......-.5-> nes, 
* Bella ene, |) 1876.. | Extra runner. 3. « «s+ .6 see] se) JL 15% 
George H. Hosea. ....| 1873. | Janitor. ...- +e sees aS lesue se hus. 
cee eth acai d oe ae ecaegin [UBL BY 10) 
Ee ee ee 

Miss ALIcE J. BRAGDON | 1872. | Librarian AEE GS! E 1 . 
Miss Abbie Dalton .....| 1875. | Receiving Clerk ..---+ ess leer s ° 
Miss Ellen A. Eaton ...{| 1872 Reading Room Assistant .....|{ 1|- are 
x Miss Emma Davis . ...| 1873. | Delivery Clerk... . +++ ee +] LJeele-s 
: Miss Honora McCarthy. .| 1872. | Assistant. .... Sol oval Blo oylore 
| § Miss CoraHale......| 1877 Extra Assistant .. tastes ile Laine re 
§ Mary Watson ......| 1873. | Extrarunmer. ..++++++s!/s De taks 
g Elizabeth McCarthy ...| 1873. | Extrarunner...-+-+-+-++-+s-s ales ell eee 
: Ida Sampson. ......| 1877 Extra runner. .... mous - ees 
- Minnie Sampson... . 1877 Rietag seni GEC Wien tasincce ecokante Lies bane hanes 
Marguerite Watson... 1877 Wixtra vumnmers.-. + + + «= aire LGliss 
Joseph Baker ....-- 1872 Atnntted 6 o ee Ot mene ee ee Powe 
PUOUAle, “eo 0 0 6 os Aidit dar aiken oleae perio Cule Ce12 


° 
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NAME. POSITIONS, DUTIES, ETC. 


On time and 
extra service 


a 
| 


| Department. 
On regular 


| Entered 
| service- 
service. 


Miss Mary Bradley. . ..| 1876. | Desk Assistant. .......-- 
Miss Marietta Goldsmith. | 1873. | Desk Assistant. ....+++e- 


Soe Bees 3 


Margaret E. Blood... .| i872. | Runner . « s < evs se) seeueue = 
‘Mary M. Floden ...../| 1874. | Extrarumner.......-2--- 


Mary Osgood ......{| 1877. | Extrarunner. ....+-e,+-% | 


° 
° 


Catharine Cleary. ....{| 1875. | Extrarumner. .......e-- 


1 

1 
Florence Vose ...... .| 1876. | Extra runners s . s/s sre ees) ou oes eee 

1 

1. Karcher...» +> . | 1877. | Extra ranner.!) 29 seme ‘8 1 

1 


Seis Branch. 


Miss Alice W. Wheeler. .| 1876. | Sunday service... ++ -++-se-]--s 
Gharles-R. Curtis. . << .| 1878. | Janitor. <<< sone) eseieito ls irenst mean Memei Citra 


Timothy Johnson ....| 1876. | Jamaica Plain Janitor ....../-+-}| lie. 


Miss CLARA HE. SANBORN | 1873. | Librarian ...+...+.-+.ee-ees 
Miss Sarah Bunker... .| 1876. | Reading Room Assistant ..... 
io tallamremamee ion. oo a € 


Annie J: Barton .... =| 1876, Jamaica Plain Delivery =...) =) =| = +) |seepwaes 


DR. CoRnELIUS 8. CARTLE| 1870. | Librarian ......2-e-.---j}] I aah aes 

Miss Susan Edwards ...{| 1869. | Desk Assistant. ......e+-+-}/ L{..|.- 

Reading-Room Assistant .....{ lLj}]..j.. 
1 


Miss 8. M. Eberle ....| 1874. 


Milian) Davis! scmeben sie e ssl amloua. Runner... “sreivereu se koltem smrcieamrs 


JOUnLPIACODS s ctene teens LOT. 
IW OOd-wardu-salsetiobersc|) vk OUO. 
1874. 


Mee eunncre Pe riers eye ey Or fe tt 


HWxtra *ONNECY ss 10) alle le ome mp mcien tomes 


Charlestown Branch. 


Mhomasebiepmith se... Janitor.’ « .s (s) ele ton ete ammstre Neel icmns 


oe. 8 9 © ©. €,@¢ © © 0 © 's ee en ee 4 5 9 


WROtalintet ete die aortic ns 


Miss MARY EK. BROCK. . Librarian’ 0 en eens nell oats memienene © [atiseacane. Baoen | 16, | titrarian vee eee eee ee] tf] ac 
Bridget T. Grailey ... 
Miss A.J. Wilson ... 


Charles F. Wheeler .. 


Assistant... 76%. 6 ¢ «6 6 610 | ern 
Extra Assistant’... es ue ce) onl 6) en memni anes 


Janitor . |. o «4 « © salto ner oMten ent tall cnet aainCnnS 


Brighton Branch. 


i 


UTA EPA ay Neg, Rs ies 


oho @ @,° 0° € 0)" S) OG) a €) ser 3 eee 


Miss Annie‘. Eberle. . .| 1874 Extra Senictanh athe) oh ahha MReire egeas th cal 
Miss Harriet N. Davis ..}{ 1874. Exe assistant . re OY ees ohh a 
cfg 

1 
a. 
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ro las 
¢ a Sel og 
£ NAME. Bs PosiTIons, DUTIES, ETC. Ee : | o 
a SF felssl|se 
fal AK shlaglo = 
lea a Ee O2/O ols 
Mires Many G. COFFIN. .| 1874. } Librarian ......s 0s 0's i 
¥ Miss Esther R. Whiton. .| 1874. | Assistant. ......-.-.eeee. 1 
© | Miss Jennie Sheridan. . .| 1875. | Extra Assistant ........, ie he 
s 
a Mary Elms......-.. A876. |) Hxtra Assistant ..'. 2)... 5 « rem 
= Miss M.A. Hill «..... 1875. | Agent at.Lower Mills Delivery ..|..] 1 
~ 
S | Edward Davenport. ...j} 1875. | Janitor. . 1... sees e sees Z 
8 ee eee | 
OS) Ges chen! UBEIRISS Saat Amana roe reer ee Sia. 6 
SUMMARY. 
Regulars. Extras. 
Superintendent . : : : : 1 
Office Secretaries, Despatch Clerk, Audi- 
tor, and Runner . : : js 5 
Catalogue Department . : : : 16 2 | Central Library. 
Ordering and Receiving Department. ae 70 regulars. 
Shelf Department . . : : : 4 14 extras. 
B. H. Circulating Department : 8 —_ 
L. H. Circulating Department, Day, 84 in all. 
Evening, and Sunday Service : 14 12 
Janitorial Department 3 


Binding Department . j ‘ : 15 


East Boston Branch 
South Boston Branch 
Roxbury Branch 


5 

6 

& i ; ; 6 29 extras. 
Charlestown Branch 4 : j : 4 
e ° 2 
8 


Brighton Branch BB in all. 


Dorchester Branch 


Branches. 
26 regulars. 


Totals " E ; P 96 


Grand Total J ; - 139 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs. Lee and Shepard, Boston. 

Messrs. Little, Brown, and Co., and Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and 
Searle, Boston and London. 

Mr. Edward G. Allen (for English patents), London. 

Mr. F. W. Christern, and M. Charles Reinwald, New York and Parts. 

Dr. Felix Fligel, Lewpsic. 

Chey. Eugenio Albéri, Florence. 

Sefior Don Juan F. Riafio, Madred. 
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To the Superintendent : — 


_ In the foregoing tables are respectfully presented the results of 
the annual examinations of the Central Library and Branches for 
the year ending April 30, 1877. In the 


Bates Haru 


the number of missing books is slightly increased from last year. 
Of the books missing previous years, the following have been 
found: 1 missing in 1869 was found in its place on the shelf, and 1 
in the Pph. Department. 3 missing in 1875 have appeared ; 2 were 
returned at the desk by borrowers, but no record of a loan could 
be found ; 1 was found in the Ordering Department. Of 30 books 
missing last year, 8 have been found in various ways, viz.: 2 
were at the binder’s, 2 misplaced on the shelf, 2 were in use in the 
building, 1 had been transferred to the Lower Hall, and 1 be- 
longing to the Parker collection was returned by a gentleman who 
had purchased it at a second-hand book-store. I have also to 
report that 7 books sent to the binder at different times cannot be 
found. In the 


Lower Hau 


the result is very gratifying, as there is a reduction of nearly one- 
half in the number of books unaccounted for; 1 book missing in 
1866, 1 in 1868, 2 in 1874, 3 in 1876, have been found. 

From the Bates Hall Desk, —Weller’s Dict. of the English and 
French languages is missing. 

From the R. R. Desk—Soule, English synonymes; Encyclo- 
peedia Americana, v. 12; Boston Public Library Bulletins, vol. 1. 

From the Brighton Branch R. R. — Smith, Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities ; Smith, Greek and Eng. lexicon. 


Respectfully submitted, 


APPLETON P. C. GRIFFIN, 


Custodian of the Shelves. 
Pousric Lisrary, May 31, 1877. 
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APPENDIX XXVIII. 


WORK IN THE LIBRARY BINDERY. 


CHARACTER OF WoRK. | 1871-2 | 1872-3 | 1873-4 | 1874-5 | 1875-6 | 1876-7 


ay | | a | 


Bates Hall books bound and 


finished cies st Yas les oy eh re 2,219 2,008 2,635 2,613 8,223 4,759 
Books of the Lower Hall 
and: BYanches | s. « sinc ses 1,015 744 753 1,508 7,766 8,743 
Books repaired ...+.s- 396 430 492 ddd 959 | 873 


Catalogues wired and cov- 
ered for public use in 


Lower Hall and Branches. 490 437 287 " 143 | 
Maps dissected and mounted 47 28 9 
Map-volumes and shelf-lists 
mounted ....e.ese- 212 165 109 820 2,712 
Pamphlet cases ...---{ ° 546 64 24 he 
Portfolios «2. 2 ee eee 5 8 8 | 


Removable covers for cata- 
logues and for paper-cov- 
EYECIDOOKS. | s siletisueliel ie 266 263 450 1,520 1,287 1,271 


Maps mounted, bound, and ; 
DOL GeEKEGUi. lence tee ine: te 64 41 8 eee ets eee 


Hours of miscellaneous 
work OO, © #8, @ 66. 8) 8A Cy 1,842 2,297 1,487 2,486 2,183 2,586 


Pusuro Lrerary. 


APPHNDIX XXIX. 


_ THE LATE BENJAMIN P. HUNT, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 23, 1877. 


To Justin Winsor, Esq., Supt. Boston Public Library, Boston, 
_ Mass : — 


Dear Sir,—In compliance with your request, I send you a 
sketch of the life and character of the late Benjamin P. Hunt, 
written by Miss Chamberlain, the young lady who for some years 
has acted as Mr. Hunt’s secretary and amanuensis. From _ her 
knowledge of, and intimacy with, Mr. Hunt, I know of no one 
better qualified to prepare such a memorial; and it appears to me 
to be simply and naturally written, and within the limits of just 
eulogy. You will make such use of it as you please. 

I fear I shall be unable to furnish you with a portrait of him of 
any kind, which I regret, as he was a man of noble presence and 
marked features.* 

Very truly yours, 


= 


JOSEPH PARRISH, 
Executor. 


SKETCH. 


BenJAMIN PETER Hunr was born in Chelmsford, Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts, on the 18th day of May, 1808. His an- 
cestors were of the early Puritan stock, and in 1641 we find one of 
them, ‘**‘ William Hunt, admitted freeman of Concord,” and in 
1655 another, Edmund Chamberlain, the same, of Chelmsford. 
From his mother he inherited a wonderfully retentive memory, a 
calm and impartial judgment, and the absolute loathing of all 
deception, shams, and falsehood, which made him such a terror to 
evil-doers. 

He attended the common school until he was seventeen, when a 
year spent under the instruction of Ralph Waldo Emerson, at the 
Chelmsford Academy, gave him an impulse to a higher education. 
In 1828 he entered Harvard College, the classmate, among others, 
of the Rev. Doctors Bellows and Osgood, the Honorable Geo. T. 
Curtis, John S. Dwight, Esq., and the Rey. Charles T. Brooks. 
Not remaining to finish the course, he came to Philadelphia, liter- 
ally to seek his fortune. He taught a classical and scientific school 
for a number of years, reading everything that came in his way, 


* An excellent photographic likeness has kindly been forwarded to us. 
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and always seeking for his associates the cultivated and refined of 
both sexes. At last, digusted with the school-master’s drudgery, 
he determined to adopt a new calling, and sailed for Kingston, 
Ja., on the 6th of March, 1840, as supercargo of the brig 
‘¢ Olive.” An account of this voyage was published in two num- 
bers of ‘‘ The Dial,” in 1843. Emerson speaks of it as follows: 
‘¢ Tt seems to me the best of all sea voyages. Besides its rhetorical 
value, it has another quite additional, inasmuch as it realizes so 
fully for me the promise of the large, wise boy who made my 
school-days in Chelmsford so glad by his lively interest in books 
and his native delight in ethical thought, and life looks more solid 
and rich to me when I see these many years keep their faith.” 
Hawthorne cites this piece from ‘‘ The Dial” as ‘‘ a solitary exam- 
ple of facts which had not lost their vigor by passing through the 
mind of a thinker.” 

In 1842 Mr. Hunt went to Hayti to engage in mercantile busi- 
ness, landing at Cape Haytien in May, 1842, just after the earth- 
quake had nearly buried the town. Here, at the scene of the 
defeat of Le Clere’s expedition, he visited the birthplace of Tous- 
saint, and the old haunts of Dessalines and Christophe, and here 
began his study of the West Indian negro character and his almost 
unique collection of books relating to these islands. Success 
attended his efforts, and he became the head of a wealthy commer- 
cial house in Port-au-Prince. The natural integrity of his charac- 
ter, his close attention to business, and his pleasure in literature, 
kept him from the dissipation and immorality into which foreigners 
in the West Indies so often fall. In 1851 he married a lady of 
Philadelphia, and in 1858, after making several visits to the United 
States, his health began to fail, and he retired from business, 
making Philadelphia his home, and he was only too happy to 
spend his life in his quiet library among his beloved books. In 
1860 he wrote and published a pamphlet called ‘‘ Remarks on 
Hayti as a Place of Settlement for Afric-Americans, and on the 
Mulatto as a Race for the Tropics.” If in it he advocated the 
amalgamation of the white and black races, it was because he had 
found the mulattoes of Hayti a self-respecting, intelligent, prosper- 
ing, and healthy people, infinitely superior to the blacks in all 
mental qualities, and particularly adapted to the tropical climate. 
‘‘’The merchants, the lawyers, the doctors, the schoolmasters, of 
Hayti were all of the mixed race, and even among laboring men - 
the mulattoes were equal to the blacks in strength and endurance, 
and superior to them in skill and address.” An unconscious Dar- 
winian, he had found the blacks, ‘*‘ by the marvellous and burr- 
like tenacity with which they stick to the white man and his 
localities,” extinguishing their own lower race, and giving way to 
a higher. He arrived at these convictions after years of patient 
study, earnest observation, and daily intercourse with the Haytiens. 

A sincere abolitionist, Mr. Hunt early took part in work for the 
freedmen, and earnestly labored as the Corresponding Secretary of 
the Port Royal Relief Committee, the Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief Association,—which latter position 
he relinquished when it became a salaried office, — and as one of the 
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Supervisory Committee for Recruiting Colored Soldiers in Penn- 
sylvania. When the war was ended, he set himself to right the 
wrongs of the colored people in his adopted city. Soldiers’ wives, 
going in the street cars to visit their husbands and relatives at 
Camp William, were from day to day rudely pushed from the plat- 
form or made to stand outside in pouring rain. An Episcopal 
clergyman was forcibly pushed to the ground from a car because 
he was colored, and this without a word of remonstrance from his 
white brethren in the ministry. Seeing this brutality committed 
daily under the sanction of the law and public opinion, Mr. Hunt, 
almost single-handed, set. to work to effect a remedy. He col- 
lected money, he called public meetings, he prosecuted the presi- 
dents of railroad companies, he petitioned the Legislature. For 
two years the struggle continued, until in March, 1867, an act was 
passed making such exclusions amenable to law. Perhaps at our 
next centennial some antiquarian will happen upon a huge scrap- 
book, now in Mr. Hunt’s library, in which he will find every letter 
that was written, every case tried, and memoranda of every dollar 
collected by the laborious committee of which Mr. Hunt was the 
moving spirit. 

In 1868, when five thousand orphans of the white soldiers of 
Pennsylvania had been gathered into the homes provided for them 
by the State, and not one orphan of a colored soldier had been 
noticed, he entered upon the work of securing to them their share 
of the benefits. ‘These orphans were scattered far and wide over 
the State, many of them receiving no pensions, and unable, through 
ignorance and want of friends, to make their wrongs known. He 
sought them out, and from highways and byways, from alms- 
houses and houses of refuge, he took these little orphan children 
literally by the hand to a spacious dwelling on the Delaware, pro- 
vided for their reception by ‘‘ certain godly men and women of 
Philadelphia,” whom he had interested in their behalf, and where 
they received from the State the support and education which had 
been pledged to them. 

In June, 1869, Mr. Hunt was requested by President Grant, 
through Secretary Fish, to ‘‘ join a party of gentlemen, going to 
the West Indies for the purpose of obtaining information concern- 
ing several interesting localities in those islands, but more 
especially Saint Domingo.” This project of annexation was very 
dear to him, but from motives entirely different from such as gov- 
erned many of those interested in the subject. To some it was 
either the advantages of a coaling station, or so much more gold, 
sugar, coffee, and rum added, free of duty, to their commerce ; but 
to him it was the door which opened the way for our laws, civili- 
zation, and Christianity, to permeate a half-barbarous community 
of blacks, who are keeping up to this day many of the supersti- 
tious practices which they brought from Africa. On the eve of 
the commission’s departure from New York he was obliged 
reluctantly to give up his share in it, on account of sickness; but 
he kept, to the day of his death, the unshaken faith, that, sooner or 
later, the islands of the West Indies will form a part of the great 
Republic of America; and he left, unpublished, a most interest- 
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ing and valuable account of the condition of society as he found 
it in Hayti, which his long intercourse with its people, his sympa- 
thy for them, and his insight into character, rendered him pecu- 
liarly fitted to describe. 

At this time his generally failing health preventing him from 
active participation in works of charity, with sincere pleasure he 
took up a long-cherished scheme of writing a history of the poor. 
Hundreds of volumes he read, or had read to him, and from them 
made extracts, covering the period from the days of villeinage 
down to the beginning of the 19th century. No detail nor scrap 
of information was passed by, and his labor of love was fast 
growing into shape under his hands, when it was interrupted by — 
his sickness and death. In this, as in every work of his life, the 
good of humanity was his motive and principle. 

As, partly to reveal the hidden springs which kept in motion 

this life of love to the neighbor, brief mention should be made of 
his deeply religious character. In 1844, being then at Cape Hay- 
tien, his mother wrote to him, ‘‘ You observe that you have made 
up your mind to call nothing of misfortune but a sinful life. 
When you were a child, you read the Bible more than any one of 
my children, and I hope you do not neglect it now that you have 
arrived almost at the meridian of life.” And his Bible was neither 
forgotten nor neglected, but its sacred precepts were ever upon his 
lips. In 1854 his friend, the Hon. John Bigelow, placed some of 
the works of Swedenborg in his hands. Thoughtful reading of 
them was succeeded by profound and reverent belief in their doc- 
trines. His entire trust in the goodness and wisdom of God and 
his spiritual humanity were marked characteristics of the man. 

His physician said, ‘‘ When I look at Mr. Hunt in his sufferings, 
I can think of no other word than ‘ majestic,’ to describe his 
appearance.” When some one said to him a few days before his 
death, ‘‘ I think you will be a judge in the spirit world, — for if 
ever any one could decide between right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, you are that one,” he replied, ‘‘I cannot tell what I 
shall be there, nor even if I shall go to heaven; but wherever the 
Lord appoints me, and gives me a work. to do, there is my place, 
and there I shall be satisfied.” 


In the preface of a little work recently published, ‘‘ The Wit 
and Wisdom of the Haytiens,” by John Bigelow, there is the 
following reference to our benefactor : — 

‘‘In this work, I was under special obligations to Mr. B. P. 
Hunt, of Philadelphia, then the head of a large commercial house 
in Port-au-Prince, who, to a general culture of high order, added a 
familiarity with the history of Hayti, and with the peculiarities of 
its people, which is possessed by no other person to my knowl- 
edge. His collection of books relating to the Antilles is the most 
complete in this country, perhaps in the world. He has been 
good enough to increase my manifold obligations to him by look- 
ing over the following collection, and. making notes the value of 
which I have taken the liberty of sharing with my readers.” 
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Miss Chamberlain kindly communicates the following memoran- 
dum concerning the other library, relating to the West Indies, 
which Mr. Parrish referred to in his first note, printed in the body 
of this report. Mr. Sumner at one time communicated with this 
Library on the matter; but the suma sked, and the money at our 
disposal at that time, forbade its purchase : — 

‘In 1872 Mr. Linstant Pradine, of Port au Prince, sent to Mr. 
Hunt a catalogue of his collection of books relating to the West 
Indies, slavery, etc., offering it for sale, and asking his assistance 
in doing so. ‘The books were then in Paris, and the price he 
offered them for was $8,000. 

‘¢ On examining the catalogue, he found the collection to consist 
of about 3,745 books, including pamphlets; but more than half 
the number related to colonies in general, — Bourbon, Mauritius, 
Africa, Madagascar, slavery, etc. ,— so that it is more than probable 
that, of the two collections of books, relating wholly to the West 
Indies, Mr. Hunt’s is the more valuable. He sent the catalogue 
to the Librarians of the Congressional Library, of the Astor Li- 
brary, and of the N. Y. Historical Society, and was in correspond- 
ence with Mr. Sumner and Dr. 8S. G. Howe in regard to offering 
it to the Boston Public Library. Want of interest in the subject, 
together with want of means, prevented Mr. Hunt from finding any 
sale for it, and he sent back the catalogue in October, 1875, to its 
owner in Port-au-Prince. 

‘¢ Mr. Hunt had avery high opinion of Mr. Pradine and his books. 
He wrote to the Librarian of Congress, as follows: ‘Mr. Lin- 
stant Pradine is a Haytien lawyer of distinction, who has not only 
been employed in high positions at home, but has, at different 
times, represented Hayti, as Chargé d’Affaires, both at London 
and Paris. He is also the author of an elaborate work entitled 
‘¢ Recueil des Lois et Actes du Gouvernement d’Haiti,” in five 
volumes, as well as some other works of interest, relating to his 
country.’ ” 
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FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
HEALTH OF THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


May 1, 1877. 
To tHE Crry Councit oF Boston : — 


Agreeably to the ordinances relating to the public health, 
we herewith submit our annual report for the year ending 
April 30, 1877. During the year our attention has been 
given, as usual, to such matters as are comprehended in the 
abatement of nuisances, examination of vacant lots, drains, 
offensive trades, tenement-houses, small-pox, scarlet fever, 
fish-pedlers, grease-collectors, removal of manure, care of 
burial-grounds, infant boarding-houses, lying-in hospitals, 
adulteration of food, and quarantine. Some of the subjects 
mentioned require a more extended notice, as will be seen 
elsewhere. 


SEWERAGE. 


The subject of improved sewerage for Boston has never 
been omitted in any of our annual reports, and we cannot be 
silent now, since it is our firstand greatest desire to see this 
great work, the most important in our day, begun and com- 
pleted at the earliest possible moment. 

It is our duty to lose no opportunity to impress upon you 
not only the present, but the immensely increasing, demand 
for a system of sewerage worthy of the name. We have not 
such a system to-day, and we can ill-afford to wait for the 
time necessary to make one. 

It is now two years since the City Council took the first, and 
a very important, step in this direction, by appointing a com- 
mission of experts, who at an early day presented the Council 
with the groundwork, if not the best possible plan, for the 
construction of a complete system of sewerage. 

It is unnecessary to say that the poor of Boston are to-day 
not only suffering for want of work, but suffering from the 
foul sewer stenches, against which this very work should be 
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directed. It is too true, and is already too sadly felt in the 
light of poverty and sickness. 

“It is also unnecessary to say that the moneyed men of Bos- 
ton, who are to bear the expense, the medical profession, who 
are daily witnessing its great need, and the thinking com- 
munity at large, have often and loudly spoken in favor of an 
immediate beginning of this great work. 

The diminishing value of real estate in insalubrious but 
costly parts of our city, as well as our too high death-rate, 
from preventable causes, demands it without delay. 

The Back Bay, so called, now a very hackneyed subject, 
continues to demand a great deal of attention and is an almost 
constant source of complaint. 

Temporary measures have been resorted to by the Board of 
Health from year to year, with more or less good effect in 
mitigating this great nuisance. 

Desiring that this question should be considered by the City 
Council, and in deference thereto, the following statement and 
recommendations were made to the Council in March last : — 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF HEALTH, 
Boston, March 19, 1877. 


To His HONOR THE MAYOR AND City CoUNCIL OF BOSTON: — 


Gentlemen, —'The Board of Health respectfully invites the attention of 
your hanorable bodies to a section of the Back Bay, so called, which 
demands some early action on the part of the city. For many years 
portions of the south and west ends of our city have suffered during the 
warm season from intermittent stenches, which have been attributed to a 
variety of sources. 

The first experience of the Board of Health with the section referred — 
to was in 1873, when the residents west of Arlington street complained 
of bad odors coming to them with westerly winds. 

Investigation showed that a large portion of the Back Bay was ina 
state of nuisance ; but one section, consisting of foul water and mud, shut 
off from the tide near the junction of Commonwealth avenue and Parker 
street, was much worse than the rest. The Board caused the tide-water 
to flow in and out daily, and the complaint ceased for that season. 
This section has since been entirely filled with clean gravel. 

In 1874 the flats about Parker street were seriously complained of. 
The city was indicted for maintaining a nuisance, and the Board of 
Alderman ordered that the channel across the flats from the mouth.of 
Stony-brook river be deepened. ‘The season passed without further 
action, and in December the Board of Health called the attention of the 
City Council to the same nuisance, in a communication on improved 
sewerage. 

In 1875 complaints were again made, and the Board of Health adopted 
the cheapest expedient within its reach, by erecting a stone dam about 
six feet high at the Beacon-street sluiceway. This was sufficient to cover 
the flats at low water and still allow a considerable change of water at 
each flow of the tide. This measure brought immediate relief, but it 
was not without an objectionable feature, inasmuch as it caused a more 
rapid deposit of the large amount of sewage which was turned into this 
body of shoal water from the Highland district and Brookline. 
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The relief lasted, however, for nearly two seasons, or until last fall, 
when the people of a large section of the South End were much disturbed 
and sickened by the foul odors which came directly from the Back bay 
in the region of the mouth of Stony-brook sewer. 

The Board of Health made repeated visits and found that for acres in 
extent the water about the Stony-brook sewer was turbid and foul, to a 
sickening degree. 

There was also a large creek, twenty or thirty feet wide, extending 
from Parker street south-easterly about 2,000 feet tothe Boston & Provi- 
dence Railroad. This creek receives the sewage of the Berlin-street 
district, and is also subject to the flow of the Stony-brook sewage at 
every flood tide. In degree of nuisance it is second only to the Rox- 
bury cana]. The filthy waters of this whole section are agitated by the 
prevailing westerly winds of summer and autumn, and the stench is 
carried directly to the dwellings of a large part of the South End, whose 
residents bitterly complain. There are two reasons for expecting that 
the nuisance from this source will be far greater the coming season than 
ever before. One, is that the stone dam at the sluiceway had to be re- 
moved last fall, to allow a more thorough change of water and scour of 
the channel through the winter, leaving the flats bare at low tide. 
The other is, that, in addition to the accumulation of many years upon 
these flats and in the creeks, the flow of sewage is now greater than 
ever before. 

We would respectfully recommend that, until the prospective system 
of sewerage which we confidently hope for is completed, there be tem- 
porary means used to keep the flats covered, by gates at the sluiceway 
or otherwise, and that the creek leading from Parker street to the Bos- 
ton & Providence Railroad be filled with gravel, and the Berlin-street 
sewer (made of plank) extended to Parker street. 


S. H. DURGIN, 
Chairman. 


The communication was referred to the Committee on 
Health, who, after consideration, concluded to leave the mat- 
ter with the Board of Health, recommending the rebuilding of 
the stone dam at the sluiceway. 

The re-erection of the stone dam at the sluiceway, by 
which the flats may be kept covered with water, is anticipated 
for the coming season, and will no doubt in some degree lessen 
the evil; but we cannot expect from such means the same 
amount of relief which they have given in years past. 

The flats have now become so filled and loaded with filth, 
that a shoal covering of water will give but partial protection 
against the gases which are constantly rising from this foul 
mud of a hundred acres. 

If no more sewage from this time should be discharged 
upon these flats there would be immediate improvement, 
although it would even then take years for the water to dissi- 
pate entirely the foulness of this mud; but with the pres- 
ent vast flow of sewage from thirty thousand inhabitants, 
together with the drainage of many large manufacturing estab- 
lishments, breweries, etc., into this mere precipitating basin 
of shoal water, the outlook is anything but encourging, and 
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will be until some radical and decisive measure is taken, by 
which the entire sewage of this section of the city will be 
conducted elsewhere into deep water. 

Roxbury canal still remains prominent among the nuisances 
of Boston. 

Leading in from the South Bay, five or six rods Bh and 
extending several thousand feet, to Harrison avenue, we find 
this orent slough or open sewer in the midst of a thickly 
populated section. The sewage and mire lie, a fathom deep, 
bubbling their gases through the black, putrid water, while the | 
lighter and soluble portions of filth are slowly surging back 
and forth with the rising and falling of the tide. The sight 
of this canal from the Albany-street bridge is suflicient to 
nauseate any decent man, and it is said that horses even have 
refused to cross the bridge over this slough. 

We would gladly pass over this subject without a word at 
complaint, but duty forbids, even though we have besought 
its remedy for four years in vain. Business and dwelling 
are alike rendered exceedingly uncomfortable and unhealthy 
in the whole neighborhood at times, including one of the most 
beneficent and well-managed institutions in New England, 
where two hundred and fifty patients lie blessed with every- 
thing which an intelligent and worthy Board of Trustees and 
Hospital Staff car supply, yet deprived of nature’s greatest 
gift, — pure air. 

Last fall the medical staff of the City Hospital, together 
with other physicians and people of that neighborhood, peti- 
tioned the City Council for relief from this canal nuisance. 
Thereupon the City Council asked the Legislature for au- 
thority to fill the canal, as a remedy for the trouble. The 
legislative Committee on Harbors to whom the subject was 
referred, gave a long and patient hearing on the subject, re- 
ported in favor of the petitioners, and the Legislature then 
granted authority to the City Council to take the land and 
fill the canal. 

We cannot think the present City Council, knowing the 
nature and extent of this nuisance. and having the power in 
their hands to abate it, will allow’the people of that neigh- 
borhood to pass thr ough another season with this open sewer - 
in their midst. 

Another serious. nuisance, which has brought numerous 
complaints of citizens, directly and indirectly, to the Board of 
Health, exists between the Eastern Railroad and Canal street 
in the Charlestown District. 

Two years ago the greatest nuisance in that accHen was 
adjoining the State Prison, and was due to two or three acres 
of sewage flats, which were left bare at low tide, and which 
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gave off the most unbearable stench. This property belonged 
to the Commonwealth, and was in charge of the prison 
inspectors, who were duly notified to abate the nuisance, but, 
failing to do so, the Board of Health was obliged to 
contract for the work, and abated the nuisance by filling 
the flats. to a grade above high water. For this work 
the city now has a bill against the State for about nine thou- 
sand dollars. 

Since then the complaints have generally designated the 
Mill-pond flats as the source of the nuisance; but on careful 
and repeated examinations of the Board of Health, the nui- 
sance is not found upon the Mill-pond flats in any degree. 
But below the dam of the Mill-pond, all the way to near the 
prison, there are flats which are left bare at low tide, upon 
which the sewage that formerly lodged near the prison is 
now rapidly accumulating, and from which a very considerable 
nuisance must arise. 

We recommend the abatement of this nuisance by the 
City Council as our appropriation is insufficient for a work 
of such magnitude. 


’ Wet CELLARS. 


The sanitary condition of dwellings which are periodically 
affected by tide-water and the overflow of Stony brook has 
for years been the cause of serious complaint. These two 
evils cannot be remedied except by a large expenditure of 
money. While this Board has, by statute law, undoubted 
authority to “ destroy, remove, or prevent, all nuisances, 
sources of filth, and causes of sickness,” within the city, 
yet when questions of the magnitude of the above arise, re- 
quiring so large an outlay, we have deemed it prudent to 
communicate the facts to your honorable body, and await 
your action, rather than expend so large an amount, as would 
be required in such instances, without first obtaining your 
approval. | 

On the 10th of April, we received from your honorable 
body the following communication : — 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In BoarpD OF ALDERMEN, April 10, 1877. 


Ordered, That the Board of Health be requested to examine the cel- 
lars and dwellings along the borders of Stony brook in Ward 23, and 
report to the City Council, as early as may be, to what extent said cel- 
lars and dwellings are affected by the overflow of said brook; also to 
report whether, in the opinion of the Board, the condition of the cellars 
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is such as to jeopardize the health of the occupants of the dwellings, and 
thus affect the sanitary condition of the above-named locality. . 
Passed in Common Council. 
Came up for concurrence. 


Read and concurred. 
Approved by the Mayor April 10, 1877. 


Attest : ‘S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 


A true copy. 


In reply to the above we sent the following communica- 
tion : — 7 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF HEALTH. 
April 19, 1877. 


To THE HONORABLE THE CITY COUNCIL OF BOSTON: — 


Gentlemen, — In compliance with an order of the City Council, passed 
the 10th inst., requesting the Board of Health to examine the cellars 
and dwellings along the borders of Stony brook, in Ward 23, we beg 
leave to state that the premises have been examined, with the following 
result. 

On Lamartine, Washington, Boylston, Keys and Green streets, Boyl- 
-ston, Union, Greenwood, and Brookline avenues, we found over one 
hundred dwellings whose cellars were flooded during the recent high 
state of Stony brook, to the extent of from two inches to three feet of 
water in depth, which remained in said cellars from two or three days 
to three weeks. The evidence showed that the same condition of the 
cellars occurred whenever the brook had suddenly been raised. From 
the examination made, and the evidence obtained, we are satisfied that 
of 124 dwellings examined, at least 100 cellars were flooded as above 
stated by the high state of Stony brook. It is a well-established fact 
that wet cellars and damp dwellings are prejudicial to health, and it is the 
unqualified opinion of the Board of Health, that the recent and present 
condition of the above-mentioned cellars and premises was and is such 
as to jeopardize the health of those living over them, and that some 
remedy against the evil should be applied. 


Respectfully submitted, 


S. H. DURGIN, 
Chairman. 


A large number of dwellings at the South End are in a 
much worse condition from tide, sewage, and surface 
water; whenever there is a heavy rainfall at high tide 
many of them are unfit for occupancy. The number is so 
large that the Board has hesitated to order them vacated. 
The cellars are wet; the dwellings damp; the walls become 
covered with mould, and the rooms filled with the sickening 
odors of decaving vegetable matter. 

That something should be done to relieve the occupants 
of these dwellings there can be no question. 

We believe that the only effectual remedy for these two 
evils is : — 
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Ist. The laying of the proposed marginal sewer, to ex- 
clude the tide water. 

2d. The widening, straightening, and deepening of the 
channel of Stony brook, to prevent its overflow. 

We beg to urge upon.your honorable body the necessity 
of some immediate action in this matter, and trust no time 
will be lost in applying the proper remedies. 


TENEMENT Housks AND NUISANCES. 


During the past year the 2,700 tenement houses in the 
city have been carefully inspected throughout five times. 

In explanation of this work, it should be understood that 
a tenement house,, as defined by the statutes, “shall be | 
taken to mean and include every house, building, or portion 
thereof, which ts rented, leased, let, or hired out to be occu- 
pied, or is occupied, as the house or residence of more than 
three families, living independently of one another, and 
doing their cooking upon the premises; or by more than two 
Jamilies upon a floor, so living and cooking, but having a 
common right in the halls, stairways, yards, water-closets, or 
privies, or some of them.” 

The inspection of a tenement house requires the examina- 
tion of the yard, privies, receptacles for garbage, cellar ' 
drainage, floors, stairs, roof, whitewashing, and ventilation. 
Upon the first inspection of a tenement house, the officer is 
required, in addition, to get the date when it was built, the 
material, number of stories in height, rooms, families, 
adults, and children ; whether a water-closet or vault is pro- 
vided for the occupants, number of rooms in the cellar, how 
many persons occupy the same, and the condition of repair 
in which the house is at the time of the officer’s visit, — of 
which a record is kept in the office. 

Many of these houses require and have a more frequent 
inspection, as often sometimes as once a week. ‘The effect 
of frequent inspections is to improve the habits of many 
of the occupants, whose dislike at being annoyed by notices 
from City Hall is greater than that of keeping clean, and, 
choosing the lesser evil, they keep clean. 

Our experience with tenement houses is that some are 
always clean, and some are always filthy, notwithstanding 
the efforts made to keep them in a condition of at least pas- 
sable cleanliness. In many cases, the filthy condition is en- 
tirely owing to the negligence of the occupants. In some 
cases it is the fault of the landlord, who fails to provide 
means, common to every house, by which the efforts of the 
occupants are facilitated. It is a pleasure to state that most 
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of the landlords are anxious to keep their premises in good 
condition, and respond at once to the notices from the 
Board of Health. | 

A large number of the tenement houses are occupied by 
poor people, without the means to move when dissatisfied or 
discomfited, and they are therefore obliged to endure the 
odors arising from defective drains, imperfect waste-pipes, or . 
other causes for which they are not responsible. It is to be 
regretted that there are landlords who are so lost to the 
consideration of the health and comfort of their tenants as 
to require the enforcement of the extreme measures of the 
law; but the records of our office show that in some in- 
stances it is so. 

As an illustration of the difficulty with some of the land- 
lords, an extreme case is selected: the property, consisting 
of four large tenement houses, contains, when fully occu- 
pied, sixteen families. ‘The owner is a clergyman in Provi- 
dence. The attention of the owner having been called to 
their condition, the customary notice was sent, and a reply 
returned that his agent had been directed to repair, etc., to 
the satisfaction of the Board of Health, and requesting that a 
delay might be made in the proceedings. As this seemed a 
reasonable request, the delay was granted. After the lapse 
of ten days the houses were again visited, and nothing was 
found to have been done; a second notice was sent to the 
owner, who replied again that his agent had been directed to 
fix the premises, and in the same letter gave the address of said 
agent. The agent was called upon, and informed the officer 
that he had no instructions to spend any money, and that the 
directions from the owner were so vague that he would 
assume no responsibility in the matter ; whereupon the owner 
was written to of this fact, and that, unless something was 
done at once, the Board of Health would feel compelled to 
cause the premises to be vacated. In answer to this a letter 
was received, saying he thought it was an injustice, and that 


taxation was high, etc., and that the city was unreasonable 


in expecting him to make palaces for these people to live in. 
After another delay of a few days, orders were issued for the 
occupants to leave the premises; whereupon the owner came | 
to Boston, and expressed his willingness to put the premises 
in order. A mason was employed to go to work, but it was 
weeks before the houses were fit to live in, and then only 
after a second order to vacate had been issued by us. . There 
has been scarcely a month during the last three years that 
the efforts of this Board have not been required to improve 
the condition of this same estate. 

Similar trouble is experienced in the abatement of nuisances 
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which comprise stagnant water on vacant lots, defective 
drainage, defective vaults, filthy cellars, and all sorts and 
kinds of nuisances not specified in the ‘t Tenement-house 
Law.” / 

During the year each street, court, lane, alley, and yard 
in the city has been visited by the inspectors four times, and 
some a much larger number. In warm weather the complaints 
made at the office are so numerous as to prevent anything 
like a systematic inspection of the yards and alleys, the 
officers being engaged their whole time investigating the 
causes, oftentinies very complicated, of nuisances reported 
by citizens. In no case is a notice to abate a nuisance issued 
from this office until after the inspection and report of an 
officer. As this fact is not generally known, it leads to some 
ludicrous denials of the existence of a nuisance, when the 
most indisputable evidence to the contrary is in our pos- 
session. ‘The same experience is met in the abatement of 
nuisances in general as in the case of tenement houses. 
People who complain of a nuisance are oftentimes much 
exercised at the apparent delay in its abatement, having no 
knowledge of the difficulties to be overcome before the work 
can be accomplished. It is not always an easy matter to 
get at the owner or agent of premises. 

It frequently happens that the nuisance is of such a magni- 
tude as to exceed the limits of the appropriation, in which case 
the matter is brought to the attention of the City Council. 
There are some cases examined where the imagination has much 
to do with the complaint, and others where the informer is 
responsible, and is endeavoring to shirk the responsibility. 
Very many complaints are made by tenants against their 
landlords when the occupants are wholly in fault. All of 
these cases have to be examined with circumspection, that 
no hardship or injustice be done, and it is often very difficult 
to determine just what to do. 


Houses VACATED. 


The number of houses and cellars ordered vacated was 56. 
The number actually vacated, 29. The chief causes were 
defective drainage, want of repair, and defective and offen- 
sive vaults. The 27 not vacated were put in proper sanitary 
condition before the expiration of the time given in the 
notice to vacate. 

The work of disinfecting or deodorizing foul places was 
begun in June, and continued all the time until November, 


| during which, vaults, drains, yards, lanes, alleys, passage- 
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ways, cellars, cesspools, vacant lots, gutters, urinals, etc., 
etc., were attended to. 

Chloride of lime, and sometimes other disinfecting pow- 
ders, so-called, are used to a small extent; but the sulphate 
of iron (copperas) in solution is used in very large quanti- 
ties. Nine open hogsheads for this purpose are kept 
full of a saturated solution of copperas throughout the 
season. This is done by keeping about three or four 
hundred pounds of copperas dissolving in the bottom of the 
hogshead all of the time, agitating and renewing the con- 
tents daily, or often as may be required. From these tanks 
the liquid is taken into a large cask, mounted upon a wagon, 
and driven to its place of use. The best copperas is used, 
is bought in quantities of fifty to one hundred barrels at a 
time, and costs us, delivered, one and a quarter to one and 
three-fourths cents per pound. 

By this work thousands of places are rendered inoffensive 
if not harmless. 


PROSECUTIONS. 


The number of complaints for violation of health laws was 
50; of these, 6 were made by the Inspector of Provisions. 
The amount of fines and costs was $569.75. 


Puswiic URINALS. 


No new urinals have been built during the year. A law 
passed the Legislature last year, authorizing the City of Bos- 
ton to erect and maintain urinals for public use in any street, 
way, court, etc., in the city. 

In September last we petitioned your body for leave to 
erect these in certain places, but, although an appropriation 
was made therefor, we have, up to this time, received no 
answer to our petition. 


FisH—PEDLERS, ETC. 


Fish-peddling and grease-collecting in the streets have 
been attended with a less number of complaints than usual. | 
The number licensed to peddle fish during the year was 748 
The number licensed to collect grease 167. All persons 
licensed are required to keep their carts in a cleanly condi- 
tion ; and to secure this they are licensed for only one month 
at a time, and are required to report, with their teams, on the 
first of each month, at the West-end stables, there to be in- 
spected by an officer of the Board before renewal of the 
license. 
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HipEs AND Horns. 


Places where green hides and horns are stored have been 
inspected frequently during the warm season, and as a rule 
there has been less to complain of than in former years. 
More strict attention is given to cleanliness in handling and 
storing, and in some instances there have been great im- 
provements in the store-rooms. There are at present 18 


places where green or green-salted hides are stored. 


REMOVAL OF NIGHT-—SOIL. 


In all cases where practicable, night-soil has been removed 
by the odorless excavating process, and, so far as we know, 
the contractors have been faithful in their duty. The num- 
ber of vaults emptied was 3,503. 

The removal of manure from stables in the city is still 
attended with more or less annoyance, especially to those 
who reside in close proximity to the stables. 

The Board of Health has restricted the business by 
regulation as far as it seems to be practicable under present 
conditions, by enlarging the opportunity for removal and 
restraining the loose manner of it. 

The great drawback lies in the construction of the stable 
wherein no provision is made for loading the manure inside. 
Pitching stable manure upon the sidewalk or upon any street, 
lane, or alley, makes a nuisance to abutters which no 
one has a right to inflict, but which is tolerated because the 
stable-owner has no other place for loading. We recognize 
the necessity for stables throughout the city, and also the 
necessity of removing manure therefrom; and we believe the 
people about them, as a rule, appreciate the advantage, and 
would, as far as possible, tolerate the necessary nuisance 
connected with them; but that this nuisance should be 
reduced to its minimum is only a reasonable demand. 

We would respectfully recommend that, in all cases where 
permits are given by the City Council for building or alter- 
ing stables, a provision be made for loading manure inside. 
If this could be done, any other unreasonable annoyance 1n 
removing manure would be easily remedied by us, and the 
removal by night be properly abandoned. 


SLAUGHTERING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Chap. 144 of the Acts of 1876, whereby the abattoir at 
Brighton was placed under the charge of this Board, pro- 
hibited the business of slaughtering within the city limits 
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after June 1, 1876, except at the abattoir. Prior to 1876 
this Board had made a regulation affecting this business, 
which was published in the report of last year. The five 
cases of appeals from the order of the Board under that 
regulation, and which, at the date of our last annual report, 
were pending in the Superior Court, are ended, the petitions 
in each case having been, by agreement of parties, dismissed 
without costs. 


RENDERING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


In our last report we mentioned the efforts of the Board 
to prevent rendering in the city (except in certain places), 
the regulation made and published, and the notices served 
on all parties who were then known to be rendering. ‘Two 
only of the parties so rendering, and served with notice, took 
the appeal allowed by statute. One of these cases was tried 
in the Superior Court, before the Chief Justice and a jury, 
in September last. The verdict of the jury may, by statute, 
alter the order, or affirm or annul it in full, and, “when 
accepted, it shall have the authority and effect of an original 
order from which no appeal had been taken.” The verdict 
in this case annulled the order so far as it prohibited the 
rendering of fresh tallow, and affirmed it in its prohibition 
of rendering other refuse animal matter. 

And this verdict was accepted. ‘To save the time, trouble, 
and expense of trial in the other case (as there were nearly 
one hundred witnesses on the one side and on the other in 
the former case), we disposed of it in the same manner ; some 
additional guarantees having been given us that the premises 
should be kept clear, and the business so conducted that 
there should be no complaint. The other parties (those who 
did not appeal), we believe, obeyed the order of the Board. 


Pusitic AMBULANCE. 


The removal and care of persons injured or falling sick in 
our streets is a subject which has for a long time engaged 
our attention, but we have forborne its mention in our 
reports to you, because we had reason to expect a change ere 
this, and because the propriety of suggestions from our Board 
on this matter might be questioned. 

We respectfully beg to state that the present methed, or 
total want of method, in securing prompt and proper removal 
and intelligent aid for this class of helpless persons, is 
fraught with no little danger to life, and is not in keeping 
with the charitable institutions of our city. In time of 
peace, and in our civilized city, to handle broken or dislocated. 
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-bones, apoplectic or other diseased persons, with unskilled 
hands, without professional supervision, is generally inexcus- 
able. To cause such person to walk, be helped, or carried 
to a police station, there to wait for the promiscuous aid ( ?) 
to arrive, — generally unprepared to do more than simply to 
“order him sent to the hospital,” or else painfully subject him 
to what must all be done over again at the hospital or home, 
—is, as a rule, an injury to the patient, an unnecessary cost, 
and it may be a serious waste of time. 

To drive such person from one part of the city to 
another in an open or hard-riding wagon (we have often seen 
them, face up, in the hot sun), or in any carriage not specially 
adapted for it, with fracture or disease to be made worse by 
every jolt or shock, with chances of sudden hemorrhage 
from wounded vessels, unattended by a skilled nurse or 
physician, is a practice too palpably wrong to be allowed for 
another day. 

The remedy is very simple, can be quickly applied, and 
be attended with very small cost, by utilizing the means 
already on hand. Purchase an ambulance, properly fitted 
for carrying the sick and wounded; provide it with such 
medical and surgical means and appliances as experience has 
shown to be necessary for immediate or temporary use in 
emergencies; place it at the City Hospital, where there is, 
or should be, a good horse and harness. ‘There are also at 
this hospital ten or twelve competent and discreet house 
physicians and surgeons, whose time is not wholly occupied, 
and who would be instantly on hand when needed. Connect 
the City Hospital by telegraph wire with the nearest police 
station, and it will then have telegraphic communication with 
all of the stations in the city. When any person is injured, 
or falls sick in the street, or other place requiring public aid, 
let him either remain on the spot, or be taken into the nearesé 
building, and a telegram sent for the ambulance by the 
police. This, in most instances, could be done in five or ten 
minutes. The ambulance, with the house physician or sur- 
geon, as may be indicated by the telegram, could be on hand 
in a very few minutes more, when the patient would be sure 
to receive prompt care, and an easy transit to the hospital ; 
where, after treatment, he can pay his bill; or, if a charity 
patient, the city will have well done her simple duty to a 
helpless person. 


VACCINATION. 


Vaccination of children has been encouraged and provided 
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for among the poor, as in former years. The City Physician's 
office, in the Chardon-street building, is open from 10 to 12 
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A.M., six days in the week, throughout the year, where, free 
of expense, children can be taken to be vaccinated, with 
animal virus, or with carefully selected humanized virus of 
one or at most two removes. From 2 or 3 to 50 per day 
avail themselves of this charity, which is performed by Dr. 
McCollom, assistant to the City Physician. 

Several of the public schools have been reviewed by the 
same officer, and the unvaccinated children attended to and 
certificate given. 


TRAMP. 


The tramp, or vagabond, and the treatment he receives, 
require a passing notice. 

During the year ending December 31, 1876, 63,000 lodg- 
ings were provided in the fifteen station-houses of our city. 
These persons are generally very dirty, lazy, and lawless, 
although some of them are merely poor. 

They are permitted to stow themselves away, five or six in 
a cell, where only one or two can properly find room, until all 
the cells in these basements are filled with supperless, unclean 
persons, whose clothing and bodies are frequently covered 
with vermin. By ten or eleven o’clock in the evening 
lodgings in these quarters will have been found, through the 
kindness of the police, for a number sufficient for one to get a 
fair idea of the condition of the atmosphere to be breathed by 
all in the building throughout the night. An attempt is made 
on the part of the police, by scattering deodorants, to keep 
down the smell; but the very nature of things absolutely for- 
bids anything like success in this direction. Standing in 
almost any part of the basement, any one unaccustomed to it 
will find himself unable to bear the smell, which is not as easily 
described as remembered. 

They pass the night in this foul air, get up inthe morning, 
and in their dirty condition saunter off to beg or steal through 
the day, or to pass on to some other locality; frequently, 
however, they turn up the next night at some of the police 
stations in the city, and the same réle is acted over and over. 
again, until hospital, almshouse, or prison relieves the public 
foraseason. ‘The question arises, cannot something be done, 
in a public way, to improve this class of miserable, unpro- 
ductive, filthy, and not unfrequently dangerous persons in our 
midst ? 

In the first place, no person should ever be compelled, or 
allowed, to sleep in these underground, ill-ventilated cells. 

It conduces directly to disorder, laziness, depravity, dis- 
ease, and pauperism. If there is one particle of human in- 
stinct or aspiration for decency left in them, it must 
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surely wane or die in this wretched place, where none but 
gas-light ever enters to discover the actual conditions. 

Should we not provide and maintain for this class of 
wretched humanity places of reception something like the 
“Casual Wards” in London, —not for criminals or drunkards, 
but for those who need merely a night’s lodging ?—a place 
where the vagabond can enter, be registered, receive a proper 
supper if needed, take a bath, and in a clean night-dress re- 
tire upon a plain but decent and wholesome bed, situated in 
a ward where its measured space and ventilation shall be 
prescribed bya competent body, or by law. Let him rise in 
the morning, receive his clothes, which have been so thorough- 
ly fumigated that neither infection nor vermin can be left 
therein to scatter in his travels, partake of a simple yet 
wholesome breakfast, be ushered into a workroom, where, in 
some way, he shall perform three hours of faithful labor, and 
then take his leave. ; 

In this way what do you accomplish? He will have 
changed in many cases from the wretched, dirty, and disheart- 
ened vagabond to a clean, refreshed, and encouraged man, 
more willing to work, and with strength to do it. The cost 
‘of such treatment would be very small, and the amount of 
good very great. His presence about the streets and else- 
where would be less objectionable, and his appearance in 
seeking occupation much more favorable. 

Intoxication should be sufficient cause to refuse admittance, 
and a second lodging for the same person should be refused, 
on the ground of inviting tramps, or encouraging idleness, 
unless experience shall teach otherwise. 

An accurate registration should be made on their admit- 
tance, which would serve to identify the tramp afterward, if 
required. 

In this way we make him clean, strengthen, and encourage 
him to work, if he has any desire. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


While money has been so lavishly expended in building, 
heating, and ventilating our public school-houses, rendering 
them models of architectural beauty and convenience, the 
sanitary condition of the privies and vaults connected with 
them seems to have been almost entirely overlooked. 

The old-fashioned vaults of a century ago are still in 
use, and are made to accommodate the several hundred 
pupils attending each school. 

All vaults of this character, either public or private, are 
invariably a nuisance. They should be abolished, and water- 
closets substituted wherever the drainage will permit. At 
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the request of teachers and others, we have made a thorough 
examination of a large number of these privies, and found 
them to be extremely offensive, not only to the teachers and 
scholars, but to the residents in their vicinity. The odors 
escaping from them pervade the school-rooms, causing 
nausea, compelling the teachers to close the doors and win- 
dows, to exclude the disgusting scent, which, even then, 
penetrates the rooms, especially when the atmosphere is 
warm and muggy, and the scholars are most in need of pure 
air from without. | 

The state of these privies is such that they cannot be 
otherwise than a nuisance, detrimental to the health of 
teachers and scholars. : 

These privies being under the charge of another depart- 
ment of the City Government, we have called the attention of 
that department to their condition, and urged upon it the 
necessity of taking some measures to remove this just cause 
of complaint. 

In their present state these privies are a disgrace to the 
city, and should not be suffered to remain through another 
season. 


Inrant Boarpine. 


With a view of keeping under sanitary inspection all places 
at which infants are boarded, the following order of the 
Board was passed, November, 1876 :— | , 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF HEALTH, 
Boston, November 30, 1876. 
All persons engaged in the business of taking infants to board are 
hereby notified that that the provisions of the tollowing Act will be 
rigidly enforced. 
By direction of the Board of Health. 


C. E. DAVIS, JR., Clerk. 


Extracts from the Statutes. Acts of 1876. 


[Cuap. 158.] 
An Act for the better Protection of Infants. 
Be it enacted, etc., as follows : — 


Sect. 1. Whoever engages in the business of taking nursing infants, 
or infants under three years of age, to board, or of entertaining or 
boarding more than two such infants in the same house at the same 
time, shall within two days after the reception of each such infant 
beyond the first two, give written notice to the Board of Health of the 
city or town where such infant is so to be entertained or boarded, 
specify the name and age of the child, and the name and place of 
residence of the party so undertaking its care ; and such Board of Health 
shall have the right to enter and inspect said house and premises while 
said business is being carried on, and to direct and enforce such sani- 
tary measures respecting such children and premises as it may deem 
proper. 
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SEoT. 2. Any person violating any of the provisions of this act, or 
refusing admission to such Board of Health for the purpose mentioned 
in the preceding section, shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by a 
fine of not less than fifty, nor more than five hundred dollars. 


Jn accordance with the provisions of this order, three 
parties reported themselves as engaged in taking babies to 
board. During the year the names of fifty infants have been 
recorded as boarding at these three places. There can be 
no question that many other parties are engaged in the same 
business, but in such a manner as to escape the notice of the 
Board. These three places have been inspected from time 
to time by one of the medical inspectors. 


Lyinec-In HOsPitTaALs. 


- Under the law relating to the licensing of lying-in hos- 
pitals by the Mayor and Aldermen, seven petitions have been 
referred to our Board during the year. We have in all 
eases carefully considered the suitableness of the hospital 
and the person petitioning. One has been recommended, 
and six have not. Those licensed have been frequently 
visited, to see that nothing in the general conduct or sanitary 
condition of the hospital is objectionable. 


CEMETERIES. 


The cemeteries under the charge of this Board contain 
about thirty-seven and one-half (374) acres of land, divided 
as follows, viz :— 


Boston proper, Copp’s Hill Cemetery, 88,800 sq. ft. 
a «King’s Chapel ‘* To ZO 0M es 
- eye irranary SL COO race 
=. «¢ Central (Common) Cemetery, 60,200 ** 
aS oe South Ps CD Uae 
Roxbury District, Eustis St. 6 oA res 
a «© Kearsarge ef 54,500 <* 
South Boston District, Hawes 6 AG OUUa ase 


East Boston District, Bennington St. * Toa DUU a 
Charlestown District, Bunker-Hill St. « 48,000 *< 


fs 66 Phipps St. 6 76,4400 *8 
Dorchester District, North | Oe We LO sUOG wake 
ody 6 South 6 Si ela a 
West Roxbury District, Centre St. * B0,400 2." 
‘ 6 Walter St. 6 BO Basia 
Brighton District, Evergreen Siang eo ones ee 
4g de Market St. hee eee) Ss Se 


eo 


1L,6545502 55 
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The amount appropriated for the care and repairs 
of all the cemeteries above named, except the 
Evergreen, was $6,000 00 


The expenditures have been as follows : — 


Paid for cutting grass and keeping 

the paths and grounds in order, 

including flowers, shrubs, etc., $2,709 90 
Paid for repairs, fences, tombs, etc., 2,131 53 
Paid for care of city morgue and 


hearse, 172 50 
Balance on hand, unexpended April 
30, 1877, 986 O07 


—-—— $6,000 00 


The amount appropriated for the care 


of Evergreen Cemetery was $800 OO 
On hand, April 30th, 1876, A17 49 
Received from sale and care of lots, 

graves, etc., 1,252 00 


——— $2,469 49 
The expenditures were as follows : — 
Paid for care of cemetery, grading 
new lots, graves, walks, etc., $2,266 64 
Balance on hand, April 30th, 1877, 202 85 


$2,469 49 


It has been the aim of the Board to expend as little money 
as possible upon these grounds, and at the same time keep 
them in a creditable condition. 

The time is fast approaching, however, when a much 
larger yearly expenditure will be required for repairs on 
walls, fences, monuments, etc., which are fast going to 
decay. We believe the time has already arrived when 
the cemeteries within the limits of the city proper should 
be closed against further burials, not only as a sanitary 
measure, but with the view of eventually removing the 
remains of the bodies which have been buried therein to 
some more suitable locality in the suburbs. 

The following estimate of the value of the lands in the 
Chapel and Granary grounds is estimated upon the valuation 
of land in their vicinity : — 


Value of Chapel grounds, $300,000 00 
Value of Granary grounds, 900,000 00 
Total, $1,200,000 00. 


ny 
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If they could be sold at this valuation, or taken by the city 
for public use, say for the extension of City Hall or a Court 
House, the amount would purchase a larger tract of land in 
some outlying district or neighboring town, put it in proper 
condition, and still leave a surplus, the income of which 
would, if properly invested, be more than amply sufficient 
to keep the grounds perpetually in order. 

Sooner or later (it may not be in this or the next genera- 
tion), the remains of those buried in these cemeteries will 
be removed, and the ground will be used for other pur- 
poses. ‘There can be no better time for such a movement 
than when some of the descendants of those who were buried 
therein are living, and can see that the removal is properly 
accomplished. 


INSPECTION OF PROVISIONS. 


The inspection of provisions of all kinds has been faith- 
fully conducted by the inspector, John H. Terry, who has 
filled the office with credit to himself, and fidelity to the 
city, for the last three years. 

This is an important service, and one whose necessity is not 
likely to be over-estimated. Every resident of our city is 
likely to be favorably or unfavorably affected, according to 
the intelligent or unintelligent, faithful or unfaithful service 
of this officer. | 

It is his duty to be vigilant and active in all parts of the 
city, to examine meat, vegetables, fruit, fish, shell-fish, and 
provisions of all kinds, and to seize and destroy them when- 
ever found to be tainted, diseased, corrupted, or unwhole- 
some. Tor this purpose he has authority, under statute law, 
to enter into all buildings or enclosures within the city where 
animals, meats, fish, vegetables, produce, fruits, or provisions 
of any kind are kept, stored, or exposed for slaughter or sale. 

His seizures are subject to the approval of the Board of 
Health when an appeal in writing is made by the owner of 
the property at the time of the seizure. 

The report of this officer to the Board of Health for the 
year ending April 30, 1877, shows the following articles to 
have been seized and destroyed by him as unfit for human 


food : — 


5,071 lbs. fresh beef. 67 veals. 
60 lbs. corned beef. 244 lbs. veal. 
75 lbs. beef hearts. 3 saddles. 
42 beef livers. 1 leg. 


12 ox-tails. 1 lamb. 
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254 lbs. mutton. 10 bbls. turnips. 
458 lbs. fowl and chickens. 6 doz. cantelopes. — 
1,088 Ibs. turkey. 6 bushels pease. 
150 Ibs. mackerel. 37 different lots of green 
250 herrings. apples, varying from 2 to 10 
150 lbs. tish. quarts, each destroyed. 
50 lbs. smelts. 9 persons were adver- 
35 doz. eggs. tised under the statute law. 
29 bbls. apples. 6 persons were prose- 
32 crates apples. cuted in Court. 
8 bushels apples. | 
5 crates peaches. Fines amounted to $165 00 
5 bushels peaches. Costs, $41 10 
6 crates pears. wee 
1 bushel pears. Total fines and 
8 doz. bananas. costs, $206 10 
1 bbl. 10 gals. oysters. 


_ By an act of the Legislature (Chap. 144 of the Acts of 
1876) this Board was authorized to appoint an inspector for 
the abattoir, whose duty it should be to see that the rules and 
regulations of this Board for the conduct of the business of 
the association are fully obeyed, and also to see that none 
but healthy animals are slaughtered. 

Authority was given said inspector to enter any building 
or premises of said association, for the purposes of examina- 
tion, inspection, and seizures of any meat or animals unfit 
for human food. His salary was to be fixed by the City 
Council. 

This law went into effect May 17, 1876, and on May 
24 following we appointed to this office, without pay, John 
H. Terry, who made daily visits to the association buildings 
and premises throughout the year with a fair result. 

After a year’s experience the Board concluded that the pub- 
lic interest would be better served by placing an inspector 
permanently at the abattoir, and on April 1, 1877, the same 
officer, having been relieved from other duties, was ordered 
to devote his entire time at this place, and the following peti- 
tion was sent to the City Council : — | 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF HEALTH, 
Boston, March 29, 1877. 


To THE HONORABLE THE City COUNCIL OF BOSTON: — 


Gentlemen, — By an Act of the Legislature of 1876, entitled <A 
Act to amend an Act to incorporate the Butchers’ Slaughtering and 
Melting Association in Brighton,” section 4, chapter 144, the Board of 
Health is authorized to appoint one or more inspectors to see that the 
rules and regulations for the conduct of the business of the association 
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for the time being are fully obeyed by said association and their tenants, 
and to see that none but healthy animals are slaughtered; the salary or 
salaries of said inspector or inspectors to be established by the City ° 
Council. 

This appointment has now become necessary, and the Board of 
Health is desirous of making the same as soon as the salary to be paid 
said inspector is determined. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ser Ut LING 
Chairman. 


No concurrence has yet been reached in the Board of 
Aldermen, owing to a question of the need of such officer, 
although it is confidently expected that they will soon agree 
upon a salary for this officer. 

It should not be inferred from the discussion of this sub- 
ject that we have in the Brighton Abattoir Association gen- 
tlemen who would more willingly put upon the market 
immature or unwholesome meats than those found elsewhere 
in the same business. Most of the gentlemen of this asso- 
ciation, with whom we have come in business contact, we 
believe to be honorable men, who would not fraudulently 
impose unwholesome meats upon the people of our city. 

But that there are those who, through avarice or ignorance, 
do cause or allow sick or immature animals to be slaughtered 
and prepared for our markets, is not less true. Nor is it 
strange that they should so strongly oppose the placing of 
an inspecting officer there to secure the reasonable demands 
of our people. . 

There are slaughtered annually at the abattoir about 
74,000 cattle, 274,000 sheep, and about 8,000 calves. 
Statute law prohibits slaughtering within the city limits, 
except at the abattoir. 

By the report of the inspector it appears that he con- 
demned and destroyed at the abattoir during the year ending 
April 30, 1877, 2,840 lbs. of beef and 2 calves. During 
the month of April just past, while permanently employed 

there, he found it necessary to seize and destroy 990 Ibs. 
beef. 

It is safe and reasonable to predict that, with the care now 
used at the abattoir and the vigilance of the inspector now 
permanently stationed there, very little meat in an unwhole- 
some condition will be likely to leave the premises of the 
association. 

The Regulations, revised and adopted by the Board of 
Health, in February last, are hereto annexed : — 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF HEALTH, - 
Boston, Feb. 21, 1877. 


In accordance with section 5, chapter 144, of the Acts of 1876, the 
following regulations have been adopted by this Board for the conduct 
of the business at the Abattoir of the Butchers’ Slaughtering and Melt- 
ing Association; and strict compliance therewith, both on the part of 
the Association and of its individual tenants, will be insisted on by the 
Board. | 

By order of the Board of Health, 


C. E. DAVIS, JR., 
Clerk. 


REGULATIONS. 


1. Only animals in health shall be slaughtered for food. — 

Dead or diseased animals, when received in ordinary consignments 
of live-stock to persons slaughtering on the premises, may be prepared 
for rendering in the basements, and thence immediately transferred to 
the rendering-tanks and rendered. 

- 2. No unnecessary pain shall be inflicted on any animal. 

An ample supply of food and water must be served to animals at 
seasonable times. 

3. All parts of animals slaughtered on the premises shall at once be 
put in the places provided for their reception; the offal, tallow, heads, 
feet, blood, hides, and tripe shall all‘be dropped through those openings 
in the floor which are specially designed to receive them. While the 
killing is in progress, the blood-hole in the trough shall be kept open, 
and the water-hole closed; and when the slaughtering is finished for the 
day the water-hole shall be opened and all the other holes closed; and 
the floor and walls of the slaughter-house shall be thoroughly scraped, 
washed, and cleaned. ‘ 

The close-pens, cooling-rooms, loading-sheds, stables, and all other 
parts of the premises, shall be kept clean and in orderly condition. 

4. No parts of animals slaughtered elsewhere shall be brought to the 
premises, except by special permission in writing of the Board of 
Health of the City of Boston. 

Permission to bring blood or offal (except fresh heads and feet) will 
not be given in any case. - 

5. The Corporation shall provide, in the basement, a sufficient num- 
ber of properly-constructed wagons, to receive the offal, tallow, heads, 
feet, blood, tripe, and hides. One of said wagons shall be constantly 
kept under each opening in the floor while killing is going on, and 
until the slaughter-house floors are cleaned, after the killing. 

All parts of the slaughtered animals which are to be rendered, dried, 
or salted on the premises, shall be so treated without delay. 
_ All hides and skins, tallow or tripe, belonging to any tenant of the 
Corporation, who desires to have them removed from the premises 
before being rendered, salted, or cured, shall be so removed at once. 
In no case will such material be suffered to remain more than twelve 
hours before removal. 

6, The Corporation shall render all tallow produced on the premises 
by any person hiring or occupying any part thereof, whenever such 
person shall request it, and shall also render all tallow that is not 
removed from the premises as provided in the last section of the pre- 
ceding regulation. And after such rendering, the Corporation shall 
return to each person his proportionate share of such rendered tallow, 
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unless some other disposition of the same shall be mutually agreed 
upon. And all hides and skins not removed as provided for in the last 
section of the preceding regulation shall be salted by the Corporation 
and returned to the owners. And the Corporation shall receive for the 
rendering and salting provided in this regulation, such compensation 
as shall from time to time be fixed by the directors, subject to the 
approval of the said Board of Health. But this regulation shall not 
prevent the Corporation from buying from any tenant his crude tallow, 
or his hides, skins, and tripe, at such price as may be agreed upon. 

7. The Corporation shall at all times keep the basements of the 
slaughter-houses thoroughly washed and cleaned; and shall provide 
that no blood, offal, or manure shall at any time enter the sewers. 

The rendering-house shall be kept at all times clean and in good 
order, and none of the gases from the rendering-tanks, driers, or con- 
densers shall be permitted to escape into the open air or into the 
sewers. 

Manure from cattle-pens, close-pens, and stables, and from the stom- 
achs and intestines of animals slaughtered, shall be removed from the 
premises as often as may be necessary to ensure cleanliness; and all 
the grounds of the Corporation must be kept in an orderly condition. 

8. The Corporation shall render the heads and feet of all animals 
‘slaughtered on the premises, and shall pay for each set of heads and 
feet such price as the directors may fix, from time to time, subject to 
the approval of the said Board of Health, unless the parties shall agree 
upon the price. 

9. All blood, intestines, and other offal, which are the property of the 
Corporation, shall be rendered while fresh, and all scrap and blood 
shall be dried immediately. 

10. The Corporation shall furnish the necessary hot and cold water 
for cleaning the meat and the slaughter-houses, and also water for the 
stables and stock-yards. 

In the use of the machinery and water, the tenant shall exercise all 
reasonable care to avoid breaking the machinery, wasting the water, 
and injuring the buildings. 

11. All leases shall be executed in the name of the Corporation, and 
shall contain a condition that the lessees will conform to the foregoing 
regulations, and to such regulations as shall hereafter be made by the 
Board of Health of the City of Boston, or by the Corporation with the 
approval of said Board of Health. 


Any person engaged in slaughtering or other business on the prem- 
ises of said Corporation, who shall violate any of the regulations of 
said Board, shall be liable to a fine of not less than twenty nor more 
than five hundred dollars. Chap. 365, Acts of 1870. 


ADULTERATIONS. 


The adulteration of articles of food and drink has been 
examined, and the results published by our State and City 
Boards of Health, from time to time, ever since they were 
established. 

Others have also examined into and published accounts of 
these iniquitous and fraudulent adulterations. 

So patent has this fraud become that scarcely any investi- 
gation can be made into even the commonest articles of food 
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and drink, which does not reveal more or less fraud in the 
shape of a shameful admixture of some worthless or dirty 
material, and in many instances there are found the most 
deadly poisons. 

Much money has been spent in this and other cities in the 
examination of articles and publishing the results, but so far 
as we can judge very little if any good has resulted there- 
from in the way of diminishing the abominable practice. 

The statute law concerning this matter deals only with the 
manufacturer (who adulterates with substances injurious to 
health), and reads as follows, under Chapter 26 of the Gen- 
eral Statutes : — 


CHAPTER 166, GENERAL STATUTES. 


SECTION 3. Whoever fraudulently adulterates, for the purpose of sale, 
bread or any other substance intended for food, with any substance in- 
jurious to health, shall be punished by imprisonment in the jail, not 
exceeding one year, or by fine not exceeding three hundred dollars ; and 
the articles so adulterated shall be forfeited, and destroyed under the 
direction of the court. 

Sror. 4. Whoever adulterates, for the purpose of sale, any liquor 
used or intended for drink with cocculus indicus, vitriol, grains of para- 
dise, opium, alum, capsicum, copperas, laurel-water, logwood, Brazil 
wood, cochineal, sugar of lead, or any other substance which is 
poisonous or injurious to health, and whoever knowingly sells any 
such liquor so adulterated, shall be punished by imprisonment in the 
State prison not exceeding three years; and the articles so adulterated 
shall be forfeited. 


The Board of Health determined to make a new Bs ype 
and try the means offered by Section 3. 

Opportunities were accordingly sought, and 20 specimens 
of candy were purchased from 17 different manufacturers in 
the city, who, when selling the candy, stated that it was of 
their own make, and that they sold no other. 

These specimens of candy were taken from the place of 
purchase to the office of the Board of Health, where they 
were marked for identification, and then delivered in separate 
lots into the hands of the chemist. Examination showed that 
over one-third of these manufacturers used chromate of lead 
(chrome-yellow) in their colored candies, —a substance well 
known to be a deadly poison in very small quantities. Sev- 
eral cases have been reported elsewhere where death resulted — 
in from 24 hours to 5 days from innocently eating sub- 
stances containing only ‘between | one-fifth and one-sixth of a 
gu of chromate of lead. 

In 1873 H. B. Hill analyzed for the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health 77 samples of candy, including both white 
and colored, and of this number 36 contained chromate of 
lead; of 40 samples which were colored yellow, orange, or 
green, 36 contained this active poison. 
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Chromate of lead is used as a pigment, and gives the candy 
a light-yellow color, and has the advantage of being cheap. 

The report of the chemist on the analysis of 20 samples of 
candy is herewith given in full: — 


HARVARD MEpICAL COLLEGE, CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 
Boston, May 1, 1877. 
CHarrMAN Boston Boarp or Heatta: — 


Dear Sir, — Below please find my report of the analysis of speci- 
mens of candy received from you at various times. 

As arule, only those adulterations which are injurious to health were 
sought for and noted. In some of the specimens, however, I found a 
large amount of starch. 

No. 1 was a specimen of white peppermints, which, on being dis- 
solved in water, deposited a heavy white amorphous sediment, which was 
slightly soluble in water. This on analysis proved to be sulphate of 
calcium (plaster of Paris), and, upon estimating its amount, the pepper- 
mints were found to contain a little more than ten per cent. by weight 
of this substance, which, if taken continuously, is certain to prove very 
injurious. 

No. 2 consisted of mixed red, yellow, and white pieces, which were 
found to be free from any injurious adulteration. ‘The red was tested 
for arsenic, which might be present in the aniline color, and for mercury, 
which would be present if the pigment used were vermilion. ‘The yel- 
low was tested for lead, which would be present if chrome-yellow had 
been the pigment used. These poisons were not detected. 

No. 3, marked ‘‘15 cents per lb.,” consisted of mixed red, brown, 
yellow, and white pieces. 

The white conversation lozenges contained two and a fourth per cent. 
of starch. The peppermints were pure. 

The yellow pieces, on being treated with water, left an abundant de- 
posit, which consisted of starch granules and yellow amorphous parti- 
cles. The yellow pigment proved to be chrome-yellow (chromate of 
lead), but as the amount of yellow candy was so small (383 grm.) no 
quantitative estimation was made. 

No. 4 consisted of red and white sticks, yellow, red, and white drops. 
No injurious adulteration was detected. 

No. 5 was a duplicate of No. 3; chromate of lead was detected in the 
yellow pieces in the proportion of about 3 grains to the pound of candy. 
These pieces were also largely adulterated with starch. 

The lead in the chrome-yellow was converted into the form of the 
iodide of lead, the characteristic crystals of which I have preserved to 
exhibit in court. 

No. 6 consisted chiefly of large yellow cubical pieces, which mostly 

dissolved in water, leaving but little sediment. A part of the coloring 
matter dissolved in water, and a part was insoluble. This latter con- 
sisted of chrome-yellow to the extent of about 4 of a grain to the pound 
of candy. ; 

No.7 consisted chiefly of white conversation lozenges, which were 
adulterated largely with starch. There were two yellow ones, one of 
which contained a considerable amount of chrome-yellow. The other 
one contained about 1-30 grain of chromate of lead, or about 63 grains 
to the pound of yellow candy. 

No. 8 consisted chiefly of yellow and red oval pieces and yellow lozen- 
ges. There were also some green pieces. The yellow pieces con- 
tained about 14 grains of chrome-yellow to the pound. The green con- 
sisted of a mixture of Prussian blue and chrome-yellow. 
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No. 9 was a mixture of white, yellow, pink, and red pieces. No in- 
jurious adulteration was detected. 

No. 10 and No. 20 were from the same manufactory. They consisted 
of mixed white, red, and yellow pieces. No injurious adulteration was 
detected. , : 

No. 11 consisted of white, yellow, brown, pink, and red pieces. No 
injurious adulteration detected. 

No. 12 consisted of white, red, brown, yellow, and orange pieces. 
No injurious adulteration. The orange pigment consisted chiefly of 
oxide of iron. 

No. 13 was an imitation of a violin. The strings were made of a yel- 
low color, and other portions of a green and pink color. The yellow 
was not a poisonous one, although its exact nature was not determined. 
The green was a mixture of the yellow and Prussian blue. 

No. 14 consisted of yellow, red, and white pieces. Nothing injurious 
was detected. 

No. 15 was not examined on account of a lack of time, and because 
it was not of Boston manufacture. ; 

No. 16 was a mixture of yellow, red, brown, pink, and white pieces. 
This specimen was quite largely adulterated with starch ; but nothing of 
a poisonous nature was detected. 

No. 17 was a yellow, red, and white mixture. No poisonous adulter- 
ation detected. 

- No. 18 consisted of green, yellow, and white pieces, to imitate various 

kinds of fruit; also red and white almonds and drops. About 1-20 of 
a grain of chromate of lead was obtained from a single piece. The 
green color was obtained by mixing the yellow with Prussian blue, 
which is harmless. 

No. 19 was from the same manufactory as No. 7, but bought at a later 
date. The yellow pieces had a very different color from the yellows in 
No. 7. The yellow pigment in this specimen did not consist of chrome- 

ellow. 
: It will be observed, from the above, that the chromate of lead was the 
only poisonous substance detected, with the exception of the gypsum in 
No.1. This substance, like other lead compounds, is so poisonous, even 
in the most minute doses, that its use in coloring articles intended for 
food should be prohibited. Fatal cases of acute poisoning in children 
have been reported, and its power to produce chronic lead-poisoning is, 
of course, as great as that of any lead compound. As an instance of this 
power, it may be well to mention the following case in which lead colic 
and other symptoms of lead-poisoning appeared among the inhabitants 
of a village in England. These symptons were traced to the river water, 
which was used by the inhabitants for drinking and cooking purposes, 
and which upon analysis was found to contain only one part of car- 
bonate of lead in 500,000 parts of water, this lead being derived from a 
lead mine which had been recently opened on the bank of the river a 
short distance above the village. Granting that a person drank of this 
water one gallon daily, the amount of lead introduced into the system 
could not be more than three quarters of a grain per week. 


Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
EDWARD S. WOOD. 


Those cases where the poisonous substance has been found 
in the candy have been prepared for court, and we are now 
awaiting its action. 
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SMALL—POX. 


From May 1 to Dec. 27, 1876, no case of small-pox 
was known to us in the city. From Dec. 27, 1876, to 
April 20, 1877, five cases were reported, from the following 
places: 33 Decatur street, C. D.; 49 Richmond street; 65 
Eastern avenue; Canal street, C. D.; and Whitney 
street, in the Highlands. 

Six cases in all,— three males and three females. 

One died, and five recovered. 

Since Nov. 27, 1875, when the Marcella-street Hospital 
was surrendered to the city, we have been without a hospital 
on the main land to which we could send such patients, and 
we have been subjected to the embarrassment of sending 
them to the island, when they were able and the weather 
would permit, and they could not be sufficiently isolated at 
home. 

In November, 1875, an order was passed by the City 
Council, authorizing the Board of Health to purchase, with 
the approval of His Honor the Mayor, a site with buildings 
for a small-pox hospital. 

In response to the above, the Board of Health has been 
diligent in its search for some location where the least objec- 
tion could be made, and the best hospital requirements 
found. It has proved to be anything but a pleasant under- 
taking, or one of easy accomplishment, to secure any place 
where the small-pox patient — the most pitiable, dejected, 
and forlorn — can be taken without subjecting the Board of 
Health to the severest criticism of land-owners in the 
vicinity. 

There is no spot on the main land which does not lie in 
contact with some other; and so long as this condition 
remains we shall find objections in locating a small-pox hos- 
pital. We have seen and favorably considered several sites, 
but failed to secure them. It must be within the limits of 
the city, and should be so located as to admit of good drain- 
age, and, in all respects, be surrounded by the best sanitary 
conditions. 

We have now in view one which we believe will be 

approved by the Mayor, can be purchased considerably with- 
in the appropriation, and is so isolated as to render danger 
to neighbors or street travel altogether out of the question. 
- But, above all, it is a high, dry, and delightful spot, 
where all that can be desired, in a sanitary sense, can be 
obtained, and the unfortunate victim to this dreaded disease 
placed under the most favorable conditions. 

Negotiations are now in progress which we believe will 
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put us in possession of these accommodations, when, upon 
notification of a case of small-pox, we can at once secure its 
removal to hospital without reference to the weather, reno- 
vate the premises left, and, in all respects, as promptly 
secure the safety of the patient and provide against the 
spread of the disease, as before the surrender of the Marcella- 
street Hospital. 


Morrauitty STatistTics FoR 1876. 


The work of recording various essential facts concerning 
the deaths occurring in the city has been continued. We 
cannot help regarding this as a very important department of 
sanitary administration, because the registration of deaths 
affords the best practicable guide for our work. It has been 
repeatedly demonstrated that early and direct information 
concerning deaths has been the means of disclosing con- 
ditions inimical to life and health, and of initiating effective 
measures for abating or removing those conditions. 

There are certain diseases included among the recorded 
causes of death, whose development and progress it is the 
especial duty of this Board to oppose. These diseases are 
termed by some, the “ Zymotic” group ; by others, the “ filth 
diseases;” and by. others, the “preventable” diseases. 
Then, again, facts with regard to, the local distribution of 
such diseases as prove fatal are of paramount consequence 
in the absence of a systematic registration of diseases in ad- 
vance of their termination, fatal or otherwise. The influence 
of age and season on mortality-rates is likewise important. 
We shall consider these various relations, so far as the mor- 
tality-registration for the yea 1876 has afforded us material 
for so doing. 

During the year ending Dee 31, 1876, there were 8,253 
deaths recorded in this office.* 

Assuming that the annual rate of increase in the popula- 
tion of the city is the same in the present quinquennial cen- 
sus period, 1875-1880, as in the five years previous to the 
last census, 1570-1875 (and any other estimate of our popu- 
lation is necessarily speculative and based at the best upon 
shrewd guesses), the people of Boston, in the year 1876, 
numbered 352,758. 

The mean rate of mortality per 1,000 of the living in 1876 


* In all the following remarks upon the vital statistics of the city for 1876, the 
record of still-births is not taken into account. 
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was, therefore, 23.39. That is to say, to every 100, 000 
persons living, there were 2,339 who died.* 

It is appar ent that the mortality must have been unequally 
distributed. It does not require special acumen to determine 
that some parts of Boston are more favorable to longevity 
and vigorous health than others. Hence it will be instruc- 
tive-to make an analysis of one year’s mortality record, with 
a view to ascertain the relative salubrity of different parts 
of our municipal territory. 

For the purpose of comparing the various sections of the 
city upon a basis of comparison more distinctive than the 
ward-lines afford, the city’s area has been divided into nine- 
teen sanitary districts, each having tolerably well-defined 
characters as to population, soil, and quality of inhabitants. 
These districts are as follows : — 


J. East Boston, above Porter street: mostly high ground, 
well drained; inhabited by a prosperous people of the 
middle class. Population, 14,357. 

II. East Boston, below Porter street: low ground; in 
some parts densely inhabited, with many blind alleys, tene- 
ment houses and wet cellars ; foreign-born predominate. 
Population, 15,909. 

iif. Charlestown : : arange of hills with territory sloping 
to water, north and south; generally well drained ; inhabit- 
ants nearly equally divided between native-born and foreign- 
born. Population, 34,606. 

IV. The “ North End,” east of Salem street and north of 
Prince street: densely inhabited with an improvident popu- 
lation crowded in tenement houses. Population, 18,202. 

V. The “Old Mill Pond,” a section of which Haymarket 
Square is the centre: filled territory and poorly drained ; 
inhabited by lower classes in insanitary dwellings. Popula- 
tion, 12,840. ‘ 

VI. Leverett-street District : inhabited by lower and 
middle classes, upon poorly drained soil, some of it filled 

land; not specially overcrowded. Population, 12,488. 
VIL. Beacon Hill: high land, good drainage, excellent 
class of dwellings and inhabitants, ‘except in a limited area 
upon the northern slope. Population, 23,741. 

VIII. The “ Back Bay,” north and south of Commonwealth 
avenue, and west of Arlington street: exclusively “made 


* The following statement of mortality-rates for 1876, gathered from reliable 
sources, will afford an opportunity of comparing Boston with other cities: — 


BUMMER eyed t vias oe 40 po. ea sine es 6s Sree ccig a cvs se bees 22.2 

DUPE OR. A alee cles wecsidebqhestscvvkyn teas wese sss 27.46 
Philadelphia. .... 222 sseeccoe veeeoee Pee 22.88 
Brooklyn.... ..c0 cece cccevccs cece cccccccssesecces 24.31 


CHICAGO .....csccses cecene Pc ee eee ree ee 20.41 
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land,” but inhabited by an excellent class, in modern expen- 
sive dwellings. Population, 14,287. 

IX. The “South Cove”: in all respects, as regards soil, 
drainage, dwellings, and people, an unhealthy district. Popu- 
lation, 15,310. 

X. South Boston, below E street: inhabited densely by 
mechanics and laborers, largely foreign-born; drainage fair. 
Population, 22,365. 

XI. Dorchester Heights and City Point: high, natural 
territory, overlooking the harbor and exposed to the free 
action of uncontaminated winds ; soil sandy and well drained ; 
inhabitants thrifty ; not crowded. Population, 19,296. 

XII. Washington Village: low and in parts “made 
land;” people of the middle and lower classes; drainage 
fair. Population, 14,216. 

XIII. The territory between the Boston and Albany rail- 
road and Milford street, embracing the recently raised Suf- 
folk-street section and the district in which are Seneca street, 
Rochester street, and Oswego street: mostly “made land ;” 
occupied by a mixed Irish and German population ; drainage 
good in the newer territory, very bad in the other. Popula- 
tion, 15,098. 

XIV. ‘Boston Neck,” between Milford and Camden 
streets, and east of Warren and Columbus avenues: thickly 
settled with thrifty inhabitants, in good dwellings; territory 
too low for good drainage in some parts. Population, 
27,621. 

XV. The Ruggles-street District: low, poorly filled ter- 
ritory, badly drained, and inhabited by an unthrifty class, 
mostly foreign-born, and indifferent to measures for promot- 
ing health. Population, 31,713. 

XVI. The territory upon and around Mount Pleasant and 
Mount Warren, in Roxbury: high, well drained; inhabited 
by an intelligent and prosperous people. Population, 
Distal. ibe 

XVII. West Roxbury: sparsely settled, outlying terri- 
tory, approaching a rural character. Population, 12,699. 

XVIII. Dorchester: much like the last. In many parts — 
the water service has prematurely gone before the sewers. 
Population, 13,899. 

XIX. Brighton: rural in character. Formerly objection- 
able on account of its numerous slaughter-houses, but now 
in most respects desirable for residences. Population, 6,387. 


The population of these districts has been estimated upon 
the basis of the census of 1875; it is presumed, as in the 
case of the entire city, that the rate of increase has continued 
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uniformly in these subdivisions. At all events, it is believed 
that the estimates here given are a close approximation to 
exactness. 

The following table, showing the mortality rates for 1876 
in these several districts, presents many suggestive con- 
trasts. The computations do not include the deaths that 
occurred in large hospitals and in public institutions, although 
these latter are given in the mortality of the city at large. 
To add to the deaths legitimately assignable to the district in 
which the City Hospital happens to be placed, the deaths 
that occurred in that large charity, or to give Dorchester the 
credit of the mortality occurring in St. Mary’s Infant Asylum, 
would seriously impair the conclusions to be derived from 
such an analysis as we propose, and modify the contrasts to 
be observed in the mortality-rates of the various districts. 


Deaths. 

DISTRICTS. ee eet (Deaths in, | Death-rate 

opulation, Taste anions per 1,000 
July, 1876. excepted.) living. 
Twp per Wass BOSON . iss se 6 6s 14,357 255 iW eerg 
If. Lower Hast Boston. .......-. 15,909 315 19.8 
III. Charlestown ..... emt 3 34,606 Boo ia 20.0 
VERON ELORIUINGING STs 50 0 0 6, 6 se 0.8 18,202 514 28.2 
CPIGAMAIL ONG 400s 0 8 5 6 8 8 eo 12,840 307 23.9 
DAT ISCVETCHESLTCOt. 6 6 06 6 es es 12,488 291 23.3 
POMS Ee COULEIIILME, Bec ise. © aw a's 8 23,741 450 18.9 
EERE OA co GG 5) 6 8 8 fe 5 Bet 14,287 201 14.1 
Te ieema Cove... Se ee mora ta 15,310 399 26.1 
Xe soOrssOuth OStON « sie «se 2 8 22,365 626 27.9 
XI. Dorchester Heights and City Point . 19,296 403 20.9 
XII. Washington Millage 4 Ei tel Geo. 5 14,216 317 22.3 
XIII. Chapman and Rochester Streets .. 15,098 293 Oe 
POM ISORUOMEINICCK 5s 6 «2 s 6 6 0 6 » 6 27,621 450 16.3 
PROVEIMUIC CIOS SULCCL «wo ww et wt es 81,713 707 22.3 
XVI. Mounts Pleasant and Warren... . 27,727 569 20.5 
EROVALIGMENVCREAROXDUTY « 6 on he te ee 12,699 224 17.6 
Pa PEPLIORCHCRUCT. .. 0. 60 2 0 se 6 0 #8 13,899 294 21.2 
PRG erIOMtON wiets ete es Sieiel te listre Le 6,387 101 15.8 
INE GCILYitols 6 6 oo 6s 6 0 shel 352,758 8,253 23.4 


The comparison which the table affords is made more 
striking by means of the chart. This shows, in the tracing 
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at the left, the death-rates of the various districts in their 
numerical order, and gives an idea of the different degrees 
of wholesomeness in sections immediately adjacent; in the 
tracing on the right the ascending scale of the comparative 
rates is exhibited, beginning with the lowest, 14.1, that of 
the Back-Bay District, and ending with the highest, 28.2, at 
the North End. It is to be remarked of the district on 
either side of Commonwealth avenue that the following fac- 
tors are to be considered among the determining elements of 
its low death-rate: (1.) The people living there are wholly of 
the prosperous class, intelligent, solicitous of the health of 
their families, able to take the best measures for the care of 
the sick and to prevent the occurrence of illness; (2.) There 
is a comparatively small proportion of infants and children 
in the population here; (3.) Servants, who comprise a con- 
siderable-part of the population, go to their former homes or 
to hospitals when they are taken sick, and thus, while count- 
ing to add to the number of the living in one section, in the 
event of their death increase the death-rate in another sec- 
tion; (4.) There is an annual migration of many of the 
people, during the sickly midsummer season, from their city 
residences to the country. But, admitting all these modify- 
ing conditions, we still are of the belief that due allowance 
for them would not alter the place which this section of the 
city has in the comparative scale of mortality rates for 1876. 

It is evident, moreover, that besides local characters as 
regards filth, there are in the districts showing a high death- 
rate other conditions in operation in marked contrast with 
those pertaining to districts with a low death-rate. The 
people living at the North End, in the lower section of South 
Boston, and around the Old Colony railroad station, are, in 
general, of the impoverished, ignorant, unthrifty class, care- 
less of moral and physical health, overcrowded in tenement 
houses, and having no special solicitude concerning public 
or personal hygiene. There is a superabundance of the 
infant element in the population. Many of the servants and 
other employés who contribute to the living population of 
more wholesome and favored districts are drawn from these 


sections, whither they return in time of sickness, and whence - 


they are buried in case of death. 

It is the progressive work of education and of philan- 
throphy, as well as sanitary administration, to make the 
upper extremity of this ascending scale of local mortality 
rates approach, from year to year, nearer and nearer to the 
lower point; to make such death-rates as 26 to 28 to the 
1,000 the rare exception; to modify social, territorial, and 


intellectual conditions, so that the general city death-rate 


shall be determined, not by a few districts whose rate of 
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mortality is greatly in excess of the average, but by many 
districts presenting an approximation to uniformity. It is 
not to be expected that Beacon Hill and the South Cove will 
ever become identical in point of healthfulness; but it is to 
be considered as practicable that the contrast between the 
rates at which the people of the two sections die shall be 
greatly lessened. 


Seasons. — The next table gives the mortality in each 
month of the year 1876, with the percentage of the whole 
mortality for each month, and a computation of the annual 
deaths to each 1,000 of the living in each month. Similar 
statistics are given also for the four quarters of the year. 


Deaths at Different Seasons, with Percentages and Rates. 


< b 8 5 w 

ieee al ote gia a | s 

=} (om! Ss o Q Pp 

Saaelaa des fb | Se] be a ed oe aces 

g(e/S Sie) 5) ea) 2 |e sl eis] 2 

SlmilaAlida aR] qe a Ooh ee es 
INGEN PERS. bis: 6 «5s 807) 714) 727) 680) 587} 541] 871 856 | 647| 613) 541] 669] 8,253 
Percentages. ..... 9.79/8.65/8.81/8.24/7.11/6.55| 10.55) 10.37|7.84/7.43/6.55/8.11] 100. 
An. death-rate per 1,000/27.4/24.3)24.7/23.1/19.9/18.4| 29.6 | 29.1 |22.0/20.9/18.4/22.8] 23.4 


A ——————-——— qj KKaea ees 
Wiumberst. i ss 2,248 1,808 2,374 1,823 8,253 
Percentages... 2.2. 27.24 21.91 28.76 22.09 100. 
An. death-rate per 1,000 25.5 20.5 26.9 20.6 23.4 


Perhaps the most instructive feature of this table is in the 
numbers giving the death-rate. ‘These show in each month 
and in each quarter what the death-rate for the entire year 
would be if the deaths in each month and quarter were 
multiplied by twelve and four respectively. Thus, if there 
had been in each of the eleven months after January 807 
deaths, the death-rate for the year would have been 27.4 per 
1,000, and so on. We are thus enabled to see that May, 
June, and November were the seasons of least mortality, and 
that July and August, as in all former years and all other 
cities, in America at least, give the maximum death-rates. 

It will be interesting in this connection to see if there is 
any relation directly traceable between the figures given in 
the foregoing table and the weather observations, as recorded 
at the Signal Office at this station. The following table 
gives the weekly averages of meteorological conditions, with 
the total number of deaths registered each week : — 

3 
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Weekly Means of Temperature, Humidity, Velocity of Wind and Rainfall 
during the Year 1876, as observed at the Signal Office, Boston, with the 
Total Number of Deaths recorded in each Week. 


HUMIDITY. - 
TEMPERATURE. | (SATURATION BE-| < ~ rs 
WEEK ENDING. ING 100.) ad a8 3 
—_|__ a e 
£S & 3 ‘Sp 
Mean.| Max.| Min. |Mean.|} Max. | Min. aa eo ag 


January ei cite > ve skely| WOa:aal FOR. 9. 73.3 | 100. 48. 2,007 | 0.17 | 172 


15. sMomelie i eeestal OO 5 67.9 | 100. 43 2,325 | 0.40 | 179 
22% taule okie Meee i Boek, 4 08 18 78.0 | 100. 44 2,367 | 0.47 | 176 
29 leiis: a jo tisie 29.1 | 51 9 81.4 | 100. 46 1,751 | 0.81 | 218 
Webruary ) Bisvai. oes | 19.0 | 89. |. oie | 72.37) 100, 46. 2,167 |: 0.8%)" ATT 


19 i°. . . s'«>| 88.2 | 86. | 16. | 75.61 100./| 1890) Shonen are 


20 iawomeelicnteiee ty lO.001 40. -6.5 | 66.7 | 100. AT. 2,576 | 0.09 | 152 
March AG Nolerouacss| aol | 43, 12. | 78.3 | 100. 39. 1,667 | 0.26 | 191 
Ws 5 Cah cy) A Ge URL Rae: 23 78.3 | 100 43 2,090 | 0.07 | 164 
18.5 ere 3 PARTS Hts 7 75.7 | 100. 48 2,560 | 0.57 | 171 
PAS alg: Oo Ir GhUSIRG tan 5. 71.1 | 100. 34. _ 2,499 8.94 | 149 
_ April hed ate a 5 oie GEES PORE 20° GOZeL L002 39. 2,326 | 2.61 | 158 


June Sieukeeise tei e be 1) 0d. 86. 42.5 | 64.7 | 100. 35. 1,569 | 0.16 | 128 


July Re Se eee ea ee 63. 64.0 90. 32. 1,350 | 0.82 150° 


August Olea ee vcle asa | 00.4 | 8a. 56. 76.7 | 100. 55. 1,207 | 2.40 | 193 
Lee eau a ie, 9 4090-054 00.0 th Bd. 66.9 90. 41. |; 1,155 |. ..| 216 
be os ee 61.5 | 82.8 | 100. 52. 1,288 | 1,05 | 197 
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Weekly Means of Temperature, etc. — Continued. 


eee 
HomIpiry. A 
TEMPERATURE. |(SATURATION BE-| — pa P 
WEEK ENDING. ING 100. eng ee eee 
ex =3 1,90 
Mean.| Max. | Min. |Mean.) Max.| Min.| BO | £4 | 43 


a PAT Tad ——eeEeEeEEEES=—_OEEEEE—S——_ Oe Oe | | Le 


August Wises vid’. | 65.9 | 84. 50. 59.9 | 100. 27. 1,909 | 0.18 | 182 
meptembers 2.6. ss | 68.5 | 91. 53. 64.1 90. 28. 1,452 | 0.06 | 179 


Porchateus «is... | 56.4/| 69, 47. 88. 100. 64. 1,861 | 2.46 | 161 
Seas dakey =) eso31) 55.2 |) 74, 44.5 | 75.4 | 100. 35. 1,872 | 0.99 138 
October dedte teal d ave. 153.5 | 70. 42, 68.9 95. 40. 1,660 | 0.74 | 141 


Sidieiets ss «| 48.5 |) 61. 30. 69.3 | 100. 40. 1,876 | 0.24 | 147 
Zoe, oral 3) } 48.5} 66. 298 | 71.9 }-100. 35. 1,239 | 0.68 | 116 
avovember” “2... 2)... | 48.4 | 75. 26. 62.8 | 100. 26. 1,605 | 0.10 | 1383 
Eli sie so «| 44.3 | ‘52. 31. 86.2 | 100. 37. 1,625 | 3.96 | . 1385 
Eps es are «| 40:7 | 52, 29. 75.3 | 100. 56. 1,374 | 0.57 | 111 
25... : Sree « || Os 45. 31. 81. 100. 39. 2,598 | 6.37 122 


MISCOIONN Bae oo e-« | 26.8 | 43. 45500 66.8) 100% Sie 1,298 | 0.03 | 142 
Diedfteks >. « 30.2 | 46. 12, 67.7 100. 27. 1,518 | 0.15 143 


165; Sas ese te oe. DRY TS 48, -1. 69. 100. 44, 2,200 0.37 142 
Zawts we we. | 14.2 | 83. ~4, 80.8 | 100. 44, 1,581 | 2.00 163 
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It is manifest that any influence which the weather may 
exert on the public health does not impress itself so imme- 
diately on the death-rate as on the sickness-rate. If we had 
a sickness registration we could undoubtedly define a direct 
coincidence between unusual meteorological conditions and 
unusual sickness. But the fatal termination of illness is fre- 
quently postponed till long after the origin of the disease, so 
that we must judge with caution concerning the relation of 
extreme weather to death-rate undulations. Take the case 
of the summer diarrhea of infants, cholera infantum as it is 
commonly called: a hot week in July prostrates scores of 
children with sickness from this cause; but, of those who 
die, some will have survived their attack a few hours only ; 
others, a few days; others still, more tenacious of life, will 
have endured their progressive decline during many weeks, 
their death occurring long after the hot term has ended. It 


is true that unseasonable or extreme weather often has an 
immediate and tangible influence on the death-rate, by hur- 
rying from the world those who are least able to withstand 
sudden or great changes; the infirm, the very young, and 
patients suffering with wasting maladies, are thus taken off. 
But an examination of the above table will discover many 
examples of the fact that fluctuations in death-rates do not 
correspond with marked changes in the weather. In the first 
week in February, when the mean temperature was as low 
as 19° Fahr., the lowest point in the week being 0, the 
deaths numbered 177; while three weeks later, the mean | 
temperature being about the same (19.6°), and the mini- 
mum being 6.5° below zero, the force of the wind mean- 
while being unusual, the deaths declined to 152, instead of 
increasing. On the contrary, in January, with the mean 
temperature at 29°, ten degrees higher than that just quoted, 
and with a dry and still air, favorable, one would’ suppose, 
to public health, the deaths numbered 218. So again, in hot 
weather, the maximum weekly death-rate was not reached 
till a full month after the memorable hot season set in, and 
in a week when the mean temperature was the highest of 
the year (77.8°) the deaths numbered nearly a hundred 
less than they did a fortnight later, when the maximum 
weekly mortality of the year was reached. No doubt, how- 
ever, the effects of that hot month were distributed all along 
the subsequent weeks of the entire year. The closest ap- 
proach to an absolute coincidence of high death-rate and 
unfavorable weather was in the second week of August, 
when, with a maximum temperature of 95.5°, a minimum of 
64° and a mean of 75.6°, nine degrees higher than that of 
the previous week, the air being dry and still, the deaths 
rose in number from 193 to 216. 
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Age. — The following table will show upon what period 
of life the mortality of 1876 in Boston bore most heavily: 
We find that more than a quarter of the deaths were those 
of infants under a year old; and that more than two-fifths 
were deaths of young children under five. We thus see 
again illustrated, what has been observed so many times, that 
infancy and childhood furnish an excessive proportion of the 
mortality data of cities. | 

In the whole State of Massachusetts, in 1875, the per- 
centage of deaths of infants under a year old, when com- 
pared with deaths at all ages, was 22.05; and the percent- 
age during the nine years from 1866 to 1874 was 22.11. 
The percentage of deaths of children under five years old, 
for the above period, in Massachusetts, were respectively 
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Diafrhceal Diseases — all ages (scale at the left) 
Diafrrhceal Diseases — ages under 5 (scale at the left) 


Scaflet Fever — all ages (scale at the left) 
Vy phoid Fever -~ all ages (scale at the left ) 
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Weekly Deaths from all dlauses (scale at the right) 
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36.76 and 35.95. It will be observed that the City of Boston 
suffered in 1876 a mortality among infants considerably in 
excess of these figures. 7 

In New York city, the deaths of infants under one year 
old comprised, last year (1876), 28.03 per cent. of all the 
deaths; the deaths of children under five were 48.74 per 
cent. of the entire mortality. 

This comparison of percentages is the only reliable method 
at present available for showing the excess of infant mortal- 
ity. If we had the relatively accurate data of population in 
1876 that were in our possession in 1875, mortality-rates at 
different ages and at different groups of ages could be calcu- 
lated ; and these would show much more acceptably than the 
present method, the contrasts to which we have referred. If 
we estimate that the living children under five bore to the 
entire population the same ratio per cent. in 1876 that they 
did in 1875 (the census year), there were 38,080 children 
among whom occurred 3,560 deaths; these estimated and 
approximate data give a mortality-rate per 1,000 of 93.49, 
—a rate less than that for the year ending April 30, 1876 

94.84), but much in excess of the rate for the entire State 
in 1875 (73.96). When we compare these infant mortality- 
rates with the rates of mortality at all ages, the contrast is 
most startling. This truly Herodian destruction of young 
lives is one of the most serious subjects which urban sani- 
tary authorities are called upon to consider. 

_ It should be explained here that included in the 3,560 

deaths of infants in this city in 1876 are 149 deaths which 
occurred among the inmates of Saint Mary’s Infant Asylum, 
in Dorchester. This institution gives the following statistics 
of its work during the year : — 


Number of children remaining in the Asylum Jan. 1, 
1876 . : : ; , 3 : : ; 55 
Number admitted during the year ending Dec. 31, 


1876 . 5 : 268 
mOtaht, : : , . 323 
Number discharged during the year . : , Hath 
Number died . ; ’ ; : . . 149 
Number remaining Dec. 31, 1876. : ; 58 
Ol . : : ' : ‘ ; 4 a b20 


These facts appear to invite adverse criticism of the man- 
agement of this asylum. Such a mortality, amounting to a 
rate of 461 per 1,000 (nearly one half of all the inmates, 
and twenty times the rate of mortality for the city at large 
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at all ages), not only suggests that some most unwholesome 
and, as we believe, not altogether unpreventable conditions 
are at work in an institution whose natural advantages of 
location are exceptional, but actually affects the general mor- 
tality-rate among infants in the city as a whole, and by so 
much helps to give Boston a bad name. We cannot help- 
feeling that if the authorities of Saint Mary’s Infant Asylum 
would supplement the charitable purposes of the founders 
of their trust, and apply rigid hygienic regulations concerning 
the overcrowding of sleeping-rooms, the preparation of food, 
and the preservation of cleanliness, they would find their 
vital statistics less open to unfavorable comment. 


Deaths at Different Ages, with Percentages (Deaths at Ages not Specified 
being omitted). ; 
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Numbers .| 2,069} 656) ‘835] 3,560) 456] 140} 219] 781} 697) 634] 507] 532] 429) 290) 8,245 
\ 
Percentage | 25.09/7.96} 10.13) 43.18)5.53/1.69/2.66|.948/8.45|7.69/6.15/6.45/5.20/3.52) 100. 


Causes. — Statistics of the causes of mortality are, in 
theory, the most important element among the data gathered 
by registration ; but, in practice, they are of all parts of the 
work the most unsatisfactory and the most exposed to error. 
Diseases are often obscure and do not betray their true nature 
by unquivocally distinctive signs. Physicians are not less 
liable than other men to err in observation and in description. 
Medical opinion has not yet become unanimous about the pa- 
thology and nomenclature of certain diseased conditions, and 
thus discrepancies arise. But before all other obstacles to ac- 
curacy, two factors must be placed: on the one hand, there 
is a certain indifference or carelessness among many phy- 
sicians who seem to have small regard for the act of certify- 
ing causes of death, or for the manner in which the act is 
performed ; on the other hand, we have, through the necessi- 

ties imposed by the registration law, and by a singular trait 

in the popular mind whereby i in many cases medical advice 

is deemed trustworthy in the inverse ratio of the intelligence 
-and education of the person who gives it, a considerable 
amount of certifying by individuals who have no valid claim 

to the title of “physician,’’ who are deficient in the rudi- 
ments of medical training, and whose certificates cannot for a 
moment be regarded as worthy of record on the score of re- | 
liability. Every day affords illustrations of these sources 


of inaccuracy in the form of death-certificates carelessly 
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made, inexact in form, unintelligible in matter, with astound - 
ing orthography, and showing remarkably slight evidence of 
appreciation of the true nature and useful purpose of the 
paper. 

The remedy for this is perpetual vigilance in examining 
the returns, a strict scrutiny in discovering all probable and 
positive points of error, and-in verifying and correcting the 
certificates before they are permitted to go on record. A 
radical remedy would lie in the absolute rejection of all cer- 
tificates signed by persons who are known to be disqualified, 
through ignorance, to give an accurate medical opinion. 
But before the adoption of such a course, the systematic 
supervision of all the returns, and immediate amendment or 
verification of such as are doubtful, constitute the best avail- 
able methods. ' 

This system of managing the original certificates has been 
rigidly carried out during the year. By correspondence, 
special inspection, and otherwise, errors have been corrected, 
obscure points have been made plain, doubtful or inaccurate 
certificates have given place to revised and correct ones. 
The amount of work of this kind has been considerable, but 
the fruit of it has been commensurate and satisfactory. 

Of the 8,253 deaths from all causes, 8,188 were presented 
for record, with their causes specified, with more or less 
acceptable definiteness. 

These 8,188 causes of death were distributed as follows : — 


*Death-rate, 


Deaths. Percentage. per 1,000. 
VE OCR Mees seh = + 00 2 6 6 « 9 2,521 30.8 7.20 
ORATIUNLIONGL Mel < isle + « 0 + 0 0.0 « « 2,042 24.9 5.83 
RMU ARs) a so «6 2 2's. 0 2, 2,556 31.2 7.80 
DN a re 717 8.8 2.05 
Violent e . . e ° e e° . s . ° 2 . . ° ° ° 352 4.3 1.01 
I REMARE olilishe\ +) oe « 0s \0" « 8,188 100.0 23.39 


The death-rate from zymotic diseases — 7.2 per 1,000 — 
is in excess of the healthy standard for cities; but it is not 
in excess of the rate in some other cities. New York, for 

-example, had a rate of mortality in 1876, from these causes, 
of 9.01 per 1,000. The group of zymotic diseases contains 
the class of disorders which sanitarians have described as 
preventable, and:as generated and fostered by filth — the 


* Corrected for unspecified causes of death. 
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miasmatic and infectious diseases, such as typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, and cholera infantum. <A low 
death-rate from the diseases of this class is regarded by 

health authorities as indicative of a satisfactory attention to 
practical sanitation in the community in which such a death- 

rate obtains. Nevertheless, it must be remembered that 

this indication may be greatly modified by the temporary 
prevalence, as well as by the relative fatality, of certain of 

the contagious group. Thus, in the same year, scarlet , 
fever and diphtheria may prevail coincidently, and be also < 
exceptionally fatal. These accidental factors affecting the 
death-rate should be taken into the account, and, when com- 
parisons are made, the standard should be the mean zymotic 
death-rate of a long series of years. It should be noticed 

that a high death-rate from zymotic diseases in any year 

means that the community is “ filthy,” or that fatal infectious 
diseases are prevailing temporarily ; or, what is most prob- 

able, that both conditions co-exist.* 

The death-rate from local diseases (of which pneumonia 
and bronchitis are examples) was almost identical in 1876 
with that from zymotic diseases. 

Proceeding now to analyze in greater detail the various 
causes of death in Boston in 1876, we shall see in what 
relation different diseases and groups of diseases stood to 
locality, ages of the decedents, and season. 

The following table answers the question, What were the 
chief causes of death in different sections of the city? 

The table shows the death-rate per 10,000 of the estimated 
living population, in each of the nineteen health districts, 
from the five most destructive causes of deaths; the deaths 
occurring in public institutions being omitted. Thus, a per- 
son residing in West Roxbury may learn that, in 1876, diph- | 
theria‘and croup together caused more deaths than any one of 
the other diseases; but the rate per 10,000 (26) was less 
than that from the same diseases in other sections (Hast 
Boston, South Cove, Charlestown), where they held the 
second place... So, again, in the Commonwealth-avenue Dis- 
trict consumption heads the list; but the most destructive 
cause of death here was less fatal than some other diseases — 
which occupy the fifth place in the series elsewhere; thus : 
pneumonia, the fifth in the South Cove District, exceeded 
the consumption death-rate in the Back Bay District. Then, 
too, let the rate from consumption here (16.8) be compared 
with the consumption death-rate (56.1) of the Leverett- 
street District. We need not multiply the interesting com- 
parisons which this table affords the opportunity to make. 


*It is gratifying to remark here that small-pox caused only three deaths in the city 
in 1876, 
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The next table answers the question: Jn what parts of the 
city were the principal causes of death most fatal in 1876 ? 

The table may be read as follows: In 1876, scarlet fever 
was most fatal in the Twelfth District of Boston (Washing- 
ton Village), the deaths from this cause in that district hav- 
ing been at the rate of 26.7 to every 10,000 people at all 
ages; it was least fatal in the Fifth District, ge rate there 
having been 7 per 10,000. 

We see at a glance how the various parts of Boston stood 
in 1876 with relation to each other in the matter of preva- 
lent destructive diseases. It requires little study to find 
many suggestive contrasts in this exhibit. 
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Scarlet Fever ..... 
Diphtheria and Croup 
Typhoid Fever... . 


Diarrheeal Diseases * . 


= Seven chief Zymotic Diseases 


Consumption. .... 
Diseases of the Brain . 
Diseases of the Heart. 
Bronchitis ...... 
Pneumonia. ..... 
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In the next table we show the relation of the principal 
causes of death to age-distribution. This gives for each of 
ten groups of ages the five chief causes of mor tality. We 
present simply the numbers of the deaths, reliable data of 
population distributed according to ages being wanting, — an 
essential element in the proper calculation of death-rates. 
We here observe that the diarrhceal diseases. (cholera in- 
fantum predominating) were the most destructive cause of 
infant mortality; children befween five and ten years of age 
were carried off by diphtheria and croup; then consump- 
tion heads the list for ali ages from ten to seventy ; and after 
seventy old age appropriately heads the list. 
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The following table answers the question, What are the 
ages at which the chief causes of death occur? The figures 
may be read thus: In 1876, scarlet fever was most fatal in 
childhood, 95 per cent. of those dying from that cause hav- 
ing been under ten years of age; consumption was most 
fatal in the third decade of life, nearly a third of the deaths 
having occurred in that period. 
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DIPHTHERIA. 


The sanitary history of the city has been marked during 
the last two years by an unusual and destructive prevalence 
of diphtheria. The presence of this disease in Boston has 
been simply a local manifestation of a wide-spread develop- 
ment of the diphtheritic poison which has not yet become 
exhausted after a period of activity exceptionally prolonged. 
The mortality from this justly-dreaded affection has recently 
borne such an uncommon relation to the deaths from all 
causes in this city, that it will be interesting to study in 
some detail the facts which are at our disposal concerning 
its distribution and other characters, with regard to age, 
season, and locality. 

During the two years ending April 30, 1877, diphtheria 
was the assigned cause of 1,064 deaths in Boston. ‘This 
mortality was at the rate of 30.16 in every 10,000 of the 
population of the city at all ages, as estimated at the middle 
of the period included. 

If, now, we add to these 1,064 deaths from diphtheria 
the 353 deaths from croup that occurred during the same 
period, we have an aggregate of 1,417 deaths from these 
combined causes, and a rate of 40.16 per 10,000 of the 
population of 1876. 

There are many good reasons for including in our analy- 
sis the two diseases as above indicated, and for not 
limiting our study to the deaths certified as having been 
caused by diphtheria alone. Many excellent authorities 
might be cited who advocate the actual identity of croup and 
diphtheria ; and certainly the natural history, the local mani- 
festations, and the fatality of the two maladies, present 
many points of resemblance which lend color to such a view. 
Moreover, we cannot ignore the probability that, in conse- 
quence of this close similarity, many deaths have been certi- 
fied as caused by one of these diseases, when a more exact 
and intelligent discrimination might have determined that 
the other was the real cause. This interchange and over- 
lapping are due in part to erroneous certifying, the fruit of 
imperfect diagnosis; in part to the lamentable ignorance of 
some of those called upon for death-certificates, but who 
are really unable to make accurate distinctions in any matters 
demanding trained intelligence. For these reasons there 
seems to be a propriety in recognizing, in mortality statis- 
tics at least, an alliance between croup and diphtheria. By 
combining the statistics of both diseases, we are at least 
tolerably certain of including all the data of each disease. 
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Season. — The following table gives the distribution of this 
mortality from diphtheria, from croup, and from both diseases, 
according to season. We see that in the range of monthly 
mortality from diphtheria, during the two years, a doubie 
fluctuation is observed, the highest points being reached in 
January and December of 1876, and the lowest points being, 
in May, 1875, and September, 1876. A _ similar double 
curve, almost coincident with that of diphtheria, is marked 
by the monthly deaths by croup; the highest points being 
May, 1875, and December, 1876, and the lowest points 
being in the spring and summer months of 1875 and 
1876. This parallelism of the two diseases, their rise and 
fall together, affords another evidence of the propriety of 
regarding them together. 


1875. 1876. 1877. 
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Diphtheria . . |14/19)29/19/31/63| 81] 87} 98)75|59/39|41/39/}31/30)|24| 43) 39/59)37|43/37/27| 1,064 


Croup .. . . /11/11/11/11/21/32| 39] 30) 31)12/13/15/17| 8) 5) 5) 3/10) 8)17!12) 9}15) 7] 353 
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Diphtheria and 


Croup . . . |25/30)40/380/52/95| 120) 117 )129| 87 |72|54/ 58) 47 |36|35)27|53)47|76|49| 52/52/34! 1,417 


Undoubtedly it is possible to trace a causative relation 
between cold, damp weather and the prevalence of the 
diseases which we are studying. We should expect that an 
accurate disease registration would reveal the fact that diph- 
theria and croup increase and subside with the access and 
decline of those meteorological conditions. But we have 
failed to determine with satisfactory clearness a close coin- 
cidence between the highest death-rate from diphtheria in the 
recent epidemic and the lowest temperature. The month of 
January, 1876, for example, in which the greatest monthly 
mortality was registered, was not as cold as the next suc- 
ceeding month of February, when the mortality was declining. 

Probably one reason for the more active operation of the 
diphtheritic poison in cold weather lies in the fact that during 
the winter and early spring months people remain much 
more within doors than at other seasons, and, therefore, the 
exposure to the conditions favorable to the development of 
the disease is by so much increased. 
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Ages. — The next table shows how the 1,417 deaths from 
diphtheria and croup were distributed with regard to the age 
of the decedents. i 

The average age of all who died from diphtheria during 
the two years was 4 years, 9 months and 28 days. Omit- 
ting from the calculation all those who died at ages above 15 
years, the average age is reduced to 3 years, 11 months and 
28 days.* 

The average age of the 353 who died from croup was 2 
years, 9 months, and 21 days. All these decedents from 
croup were under 10 years old. 

These results show how terribly destructive these diseases 
are to infant life : — 


cain 
oe | 2 10 | 12 | Over| 
Bee 2) F168) 7 |) 88 \ ae lap | ae | 
pala A 
Diphtheria ..| 25 | 66 184 |178 |141 |114 | 99 | 75 | 50} 48 | 18 | 28 | 11 82 | 1,064 
@rougies nis). 420.) 25 98 | 86 | 53 | 33} 24 | 16 5 2 dees’ sive Wehedes 353 
Totals se. eo | Ol (282 1264 (194 |147 (128 | 91 | 55] 45 | 19 | 28 | I 382 | 1,417 
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We may show a little more clearly the relation of age to 
mortality by a calculation of the ratio per cent. of decedents 
at different ages to the whole number. These percentages 
are given in the following table. They show that deaths 
under one year, from either diphtheria or croup, are com- 
paratively infrequent; that the mortality falls most heavily 
on infants between one and two years old; that in this re- 
spect croup exceeds diphtheria; that after the age of two 
years there is a marked and continuous decline in the per- 
centage. 


ee ne 
* The decedents from diphtheria, whose age exceeded 15 years, were as follows :— 
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Diphtheria . .| 2.4} 6.2/17.8/16.8/13.3/10.7| 9.8] 7.0] 4.7] 4.0] 1.7] 2.6] 1.0} 3.0; 100. 

Croup ... .| 2.8] 7.1]27.8/24.4/15. | 9.3) 6.8] 4.5] 1.4] 0.6] 0.3). .]..}...]. 100. 

Both Diseases. | 2.5] 6.4/19.9|18.6] 13.7/10.4| 8.7| 6.4] 3.9} 3.2] 1.8] 1.9] 0.8} 2.3) 100. 


Whether the results exhibited in the foregoing table are 
really trustworthy, as showing at what age diphtheria and 
croup destroy most lives, may best be “demonstrated by 
means of death-rates for the two diseases calculated upon 
the number living at the different ages and groups of ages. 
We have not the data of population ‘requisite for this desira- 
ble result. We can only approximate by using the facts 
supplied by the census of 1875, taken at the very beginning 
of the period under observation. The death-rates, per 10,000 
at different ages upon this basis are given in the next table. 
It will be seen that these rates confirm the observations just 
made, and show that infants a year old supply an excess of 
the victims of both diphtheria and croup. While only one in 
10,000 of those living at ages above 15 was destroyed by 
diphtheria, and only six at ages between 12 and 15, the rate 
for ages between 1 and 2 years reached 316, or more than ten 
times the mean rate at all ages. 
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Local Distribution. —It is well known that medical 
opinion, with regard to the origin and mode of propagation 
of diphtheria, has not yet reached that degree of unanimity 
which carries full authority. Examination of standard 
works on practical medicine and of files of medical journals 
discovers very great diversity of views among writers of 
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equal weight. With some the purely contagious character 
of the disease is made prominent. With others local con- 
ditions of filth and dampness, organic decomposition, and 
insanitary social relations, poverty and overcrowding are the 
essential factors determining the development and spread of 
the diphtheritic miasm. Others regard the disease as due to 

-a complex cause, in which contagion and local uncleanliness 
combine, as chief elements, to foster and disseminate the 
destructive agent.* This diversity of views upon the 
etiology of a greatly dreaded malady is a hindrance to the 
development of any consistent method for the prevention 
and control of an epidemic by sanitary means. 

We must await the farther investigations which shall elu- 
cidate points at present speculative’ and supply the basis for 
effective sanitation. 

It is obvious that a most fertile field for such investigation 
is afforded by the registration of mortality. Diphtheria is 
fatal in a tolerably uniform ratio of the number of cases 
attacked ; that is to say, epidemics do not vary widely in 
their intensity and destructiveness, so that statistics of deaths 
from this cause are a fair index of the inroads of the disease 
upon the public health. It is further obvious that facts per- 
taining to the local distribution of diphtheria are of especial 
interest in explaining and illustrating etiological theories. 
If, for example,’contagiousness is the essential characteristic 
of this disease, we shall find the deaths distributed quite 
generally without regard to special local conditions. If, on 
the other hand, the disease depends, for its origin and 
spread, upon insanitary social and soil relations, we shall 
see epidemics shunning healthful localities and always at 
home in ill-drained, sewage-sodden, miasmatic regions, in- 
habited by an unwholesome, overcrowded, improvident 
population. 

_ Now, what testimony has Boston to offer on these points, 
gathered from the experience of the last two years? In the 
first place, the evidence of district mortality-rates from 
diphtheria and croup is available, as shown in the following 


* We do not feel that we shall misrepresent the general feeling of the medical pro- 
fession and of sanitarians when we state that to filth acting through the medium of 
the atmosphere is assigned by far the largest share of the blame in the matter of the 
etiology of diphtheria. Statisticians classify the disease as a zymotic or “ filth dis- 
ease. Among the most recent statements to this effect, we find the following by H. M. 
Snow, M.D., the well-known sanitarian, and recently the President of the American 
Public Health Association. In his observations on the public health of Providence, 
R.I., for the month of May, 1877, he says: ‘‘ With reference to diphtheria, which is 
now increasing in the city, itis of the utmost importance at the present time that our 
citizens should attend to the removal of all filth that can be removed, and to the 
thorough disinfection of such as cannot be removed. Foul air from privy-vaults and 
cesspools is thought to be a specific cause of diphtheria. The present 18 the time for 
effectual action in this matter.” 
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table, the nineteen districts being the same as those described 
in connection with the general mortality statistics of the 
city on previous pages. 


Diphtherva and Croup, 1875-77. Mortality rates per 10,000 of the Hstumated 
Population in 1876. 


I II iit Vi Vv Vi. vil Viil Ix x 
Diphtheria ..... . 50.8 | 41.5 | 34.7 | 26.9 | 10.1 | 29.6 | 16.0 | 27.38 | 385.9 | 38.9 
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These district mortality-rates do not present such dis- 
tinective characters as the believer in uncleanliness as a cause , 
of diphtheria would like to see. For example, the greatest 
number of deaths in proportion to population occurred in 
the upper part of East Boston, a section not specially char- 
acterized by unwholesome local or social conditions; much 
of the territory is high land, well drained, and occupied by 
a thrifty class of people. Then, again, the Nineteenth Dis- 
trict (Brighton), rural in character, sparsely settled, and 
presenting many attractive and apparently  salubrious 
features, had a diphtheria death-rate considerably in excess 
of that of the city at large. On the other hand, we find 
that at the “North End” (District IV.), a section whose 
name has for many years been synonymous with bad mate- 
rial and moral conditions, the inhabitants were blessed with 
comparative immunity from the inroads of diphtheria, 
although the death-rate from croup was excessive. But the 
next adjacent section of territory (District V.) is a sur- 
prising exception; this is the region around Haymarket 
square, a locality formerly occupied by a mill-pond, but at 
present inhabited, upon the poorly sewered filled land which 
has taken the place of the mill-pond, by a people of the 
poorer class, crowded in tenement blocks. In this insalu- 
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brious territory, presenting in its filth and in its compact 
population just the conditions for the spread of a miasmatic- 
infectious epidemic, the death-rate from diphtheria was lower 
than in any other part of the city, — an anomaly most difficult 
to explain. 

Lhe eccentricities in the local distribution of diphtheria 
during the past two years in Boston are shown somewhat 
more prominently in the next table, which gives an ascend- 
ing scale of death-rates in the districts, from the lowest to 
the highest, from diphtheria alone and from diphtheria and 
croup combined : — 


: : Velots Vil. } XIV. |XVIML.| XVI. | XID. | LV, (VIL. | Vis Perry. 
Minhtheriaurs cle. 


! 10.1 | 16.0 | 19.6 | 22.4 | 24.5 | 25.2 | 26.9 | 27.3 | 29.6 | 30.16 


‘ ; VII. | XIV. |XVIII.| VIII. | XVI. | VI. | XID. | XVII.| CITY. 
Croup and Diphtheria 


16.3 | 21.5 | 23.9 | 27.4 | 29.4 | 32.0 | 35.2 | 35.8 | 37.0 | 40.16 


; ; eee aii. | XT. | KV. | EV. | XEX. fx Il. I. 
Diphtheria ~. <) ss). 


30.7 | 83.1 | 34.7 | 34.7 | 35.6 | 35.9 | 37.6 | 38.9 | 41.5 |} 50.8 
XPM PAIN. | XIE | KV. | IV. Ix. ie Xe Ke I. 


Croup and Diphtheria 
; 45.4 | 45.6 | 47.2 | 48.2 | 48.8 | 49.0 | 51.6} 51.8 | 52.8 | 59.9 


These results, it must be confessed, are a surprise and, in 
some respects, a disappointment. The etiology of diphthe- 
ria would be much clearer if we found the disease always 
most abundantly disseminated in localities well adapted for 
the germination and spread of the miasmatic and infectious 
group of diseases. We are compelled to admit that it has 
not been so found in this invasion. 

But it may very properly be objected that considerable 
territorial areas may present quite uniform and satisfactory 
sanitary characters as a whole, while individual dwellings in 
those sections may have exactly the unwholesome qualities 
upon which stress is laid; so that these dwellings, if in- 
spected, would be found in a condition to explain the myste- 
ries of the diphtheritic death-rates of the districts to which 
they belong. To answer this objection, we offer the results 
of house-to-house inspection. For several months, until 
sickness overtook the inspector who had the work in charge, 
a careful examination was made of every dwelling in which 
a death from diphtheria or croup had occurred. The in- 
spector was especially chosen for his fitness for the work, 
for his close observation and keen and accurate detection of 
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imperfections in dwelling-house hygiene. ‘The results of the 
investigation are summarized in the following table, which 
expresses by percentages the condition in which the infected 
habitations were found. It should be remembered that the 
inspection did not cover all the cases of diphtheria and 
croup; but, as it was in progress mainly during the months 
when diphtheria prevailed most extensively, the results, both 
numerically and in point of fact, are valuable : — 


Premises all House-drain Premises Surroundings 
Percentages. right. defective. filthy. objectionable. Total 
Diphtheria ..{| 47 per cent. 39 per cent. 3 per cent. 11 per cent. 100. 
Croup...) =. 61 SS 25 se 9 ec 5 ts 100. 


It thus appears, under the head of diphtheria, that nearly 
one-half the premises inspected (47 per cent.) presented 
nothing objectionable in point of drainage and general clean- 
liness; in 39 per cent. the drainage was defective; in the 
small proportion of 3 per cent. the yards and cellars were 
dirty ; and in the remaining 11 “per cent. sunken lots, stag- 

nant water, or filthy dumps made the surroundings open to 
objection. The summary for croup makes a still more favor- 
able exhibition. 

The results here shown do not carry the assurance that 
our observations upon the diphtheria death-rates were 
erroneous. If filth be the sole or the chief cause of diph- 
theria, our inspector should have found irreproachable very 
many less than 47 per cent. of the houses in which the dis- 
ease had occurred. Consistently, every one of these dwell- 
ings should have presented some sanitary defect. It is true 
many of the habitations visited gave reason enough for the 
existence of fatal sickness within their walls, and many illus- 
trations of a condition of things thoroughly bad might be 
quoted. But these unwholesome dwellings were not suffi- 
ciently numerous to establish unequivocally a rule of bad- 
ness; indeed, they were not as numerous as one would like 
in order to confirm a theory of the cause of diphtheria. So 
far as our evidence goes, we are not yet prepared to affirm 
that diphtheria occurs uniformly or generally in unwhole- 
some houses or on unwholesome territory. 

. As final confirmatory testimony of the truth of. this obser- 
vation, — less direct, indeed, and less specific than that just 
alluded to, but valuable in a certain sense,—we give the 
summary of the medical opinions elicited during the progress 
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of this investigation. Hoping to obtain definite information 
from medical men, the Board for some time addressed a cir- 
cular with a series of questions to every physician who 
returned diphtheria as a cause of death, asking brief replies 
concerning the sanitary condition of the premises in which 
the fatal case had occurred. The answers to these inter- 
rogatories were not always satisfactory; the respondents 
were not invariably men (or women) of superior intelli- 
gence; many of the replies were withheld; therefore, after 
the results of the attempt were found to disappoint expecta- 
tion, the experiment was abandoned. Nevertheless, in one 
respect it served a useful purpose; though lacking the qual- 
ity of exactness so desirable in all such work, it showed that 
medical scrutiny had not discovered a common condition of 
unwholesomeness in habitations consistent with the generally 


accepted belief concerning the origin of diphtheria. 


DRAINAGE. VENTILATION. 


Good. Fair. Bad. Good. Fair. Bad. 


42 per cent. 9 per cent. | 49 per cent. | 45 per cent. 14 per cent. | 41 per cent. 


LIGHT. HABITS. ODORS. 


Good. Fair. | Deficient.| Cleanly. |Indiffer’nt} Filthy. Present. Absent. 


— | ——-- ——- 


57 per ct. | 18 per ct. | 30 per ct. | 47 per ct. | 26 perct. | 27 perct. | 40 per ct. 60 per ct. 


It is, then, our duty, in view of the concurrent testimony, 
to reject the idea that filth fosters the origin and dissemina- 
tion of diphtheria. Because diphtheria has prevailed less in 
the South Cove District than in Brighton; less in the “ Old 
Mill Pond” District than on Beacon Hill, and less at the 
* North End” than at West Roxbury; and because expert 
inspectors have found the disease Sccurring in many houses 
whose sanitary condition was above reproach, and because 
physicians have reported that they have observed the fatal 
issue to come in wholesome and unwholesome dwellings 
alike, shall we be justified in advising a disregard of sanitary 
measures in the presence of a diphtheritic invasion? Are 
defective house-drains, offensive privies, broken cesspools, 
obstructed water-closets, innocent of mischief? We are not 
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inclined to that conclusion. On the contrary, we believe 
that while the cause or causes of diphtheria remain obscure, 
eluding at present the keen search of those who would dis- 
cover them, common sense and common prudence dictate 
that the most comprehensive precautions should be applied 
till the time shall come when increased knowledge shall 
eliminate such as are superfluous. A single invasion like the 
present does not afford enough experience for a clear solu- 
tion of the question. Although the testimony of the last two 
years does not sustain the theory which assigns to uncleanli- 
ness, acting through the air, the paramount ‘influence in the 
propagation of diphtheria, it is nevertheless unwise at pres- 
ent to be dogmatic about this or other views. We cannot, 
as yet, forego the conviction that filthy local conditions in- 
vite the manifestation of the zymotic diseases, of which diph- 
theria is a conspicuous example. The disease may not 
accept the invitation, but it is not safe to offer inducements. 
The appearance of diphtheria in any household affords rea- 
sonable ground for suspicion that the sanitary condition of 
the premises is not altogether right, and should be inter- 
preted as an urgent call for the most careful inspection, and 
for the earliest possible amendment of whatever is found 
wrong. In recognition, also, of the obviously infectious 
character which diphtheria has many times displayed under 
circumstances unobjectionable from a sanitary point of view, 
-a case of diphtheria should be isolated during its treatment ; 
if a fatal issue occurs, the funeral services should be private, 
— notice to that effect being given with the published notice 
of the death; and the dead body itself should be disinfected 
and concealed from view. 

Until trustworthy investigation shall have succeeded in 
demonstrating the preventive measures which are effectual 
and requisite, and the non-preventive measures which are 
superfluous become useless, wisdom and prudence declare 
that it is better to overstep the limits of caution, rather than 
to-come short of them, in dealing with a disease like diph- 
theria. 


SCARLET FEVER. 


The two great problems which are at present engaging the 
attention of students of public hygiene, are how to prevent, 
if possible, the occurrence of disease, and how to reduce to 
a minimum the danger to a community from disease when it 
exists. The first of these problems, dealing as it does with 
various questions, which possess rather a scientific than a 
medical interest, has already attracted the attention of many 
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distinguished workers in various parts of the world, and the 
result has been that a very marked improvement has taken 
place within the last half-century as regards drainage, sew- 
erage, the erection of cheap and properly constructed tene- 
ment houses, the building of elaborate water works, the ap- 
pointment of local Boards of Health, and the adoption of 
various measures, all tending to a general improvement 
in the sanitary condition of the people. The second prob- 
lem, however, is one which necessarily attracts the attention 
of the members of the medical profession only, who, in their 
daily practice, are constantly engaged in the study of those 
diseases which are at all times more or less present in a com- 
munity, and which form a large part of the annual mortality 
of cities and towns. 

These diseases are contagious, and, therefore, not unfre- 
quently appear as epidemics, carrying off annually a greater 
or less number of victims, according as their type is, for the 
time being, mild or malignant. Among these diseases are 
chiefly to be named cholera, yellow fever, small-pox, and 
scarlet fever. ‘The first three of these appear, as a rule, 
only in well-marked epidemics, sporadic cases being of 
such rare occurrence as scarcely to attract attention. Scarlet 
fever, on the other hand, is always present in a community ; 
varying, it is true, however, in its type, and possibly in its 
contagious character. The sudden appearance in a commun- 
ity of cholera, yellow fever, and small-pox, at once attracts 
public attention, and any effort of the authorities, advised or 
sanctioned by the medical profession, is at once met with the 
popular approval. Asa natural result, therefore, the dura- 
tion of such epidemics is short, and the means adopted for 
the checking of their further spread are speedily effectual. 
Scarlet fever, on the other hand, is always present, and yet 
there seems to be no thought in the community at large of 
classifying it among the cther diseases just mentioned, as 
being in any way capable of being controlled by the adoption 
of proper sanitary rules and regulations. Yet the number 
of its victims is much larger than that of small-pox has ever 
been since the introduction of vaccination. 

In Boston during the last twenty-eight years (1849-1877) 
there have been 2,519 deaths from small-pox and 6,157 
from scarlet fever. In this calculation no mention of 
course is made of the vast number of patients who, while 
they survive the attack of scarlet fever, are, however, 
crippled for life, and doomed to spend the remainder of their 
days as confirmed invalids. An examination of the deaths 
resulting from scarlet fever and small-pox shows also that 
while the latter appears in the city as a well-marked 
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epidemic, and as such is speedily attacked by every means 
at the disposal of the Health Department, the former is 
present always to a ae extent without scarcely attracting 
any attention. 


Deaths from Scarlet Fever. Deaths from Small-Pox. 
SG geet sicm ens 1c BUGMI LOT me ntet ometetts 474 TL Guach. Bod ic 144°] 1873. Se 302 
Ltn a  deeon ZOOMMELS (A stemtemen oats 269 L865 Met emtem ects Sul IS TA\y amen cmoie 2 
SOUR MOM Meet SOUn | SLOVO Mie sileleurel 000 RSOO Siem eeiememe 65 | 1S Tous aera smeon 1 
TOUS baal oe cles AM ARG) <q Tas 6.6 458 DED Gog Gan oS 32) |) 181 Cine si tetkeminemns 3 
TS ilipemcsteliie Wrst 6 111 aoe LS (15 ree eteonismee 28 ae 
UEWOI5 6 So aio 6 258 8,282 UO] BIG GGG 6c 738 1,264 


The startling statement which appears from the above table, 
that there were, during the last three years, only 6 deaths 
from small-pox to offset the 1,282 from scarlet fever, may 
well make one wonder at the apparent apathy which exists 
in the community as to the danger to the public from con- 
stant presence of scarlet fever in our midst. 

Another potent reason for attempting to control the rav- 
ages of scarlet fever is to be found in the fact that it is © 
mainly a disease of childhood. Out of 148,829 deaths col- 
lected by Murchison, 142,337 were of children under 15 
years of age. The predisposition to the disease rapidly 
lessens with the increasing years of childhood. Small-pox, 
on the other hand, is limited to no age, and, with the possible 
exception of the earlier months of infancy, no period of life 
is free from its attacks. The protection of childhood from 
attacks of scarlet fever will, therefore, as a rule, insure a 
freedom from the disease during adult life. 

It is well known, at least to the medical profession, that 
scarlet fever, like small-pox, is contagious, and that its exist- 
ence is due solely to a contagion, mediate or immediate. Its 
spread from Europe to other countries is directly traceable 
to commerce. According to Professor Thomas, of Leipsic, 
who has recently published an admirable history of the dis- 
ease, it first appeared in Iceland in 1827; in Greenland in 
1847; gradually spread over a large portion of Asia, and 
lastly invaded India. Subsequently it appeared in Africa. 
In 1735 it had found its way to North America, whence it 
spread to South America, where the first epidemic took place 
in 1829. ‘The disease was unknown in Austria until 1849. ¢ 

If, then, scarlet fever is a disease where victims are far 
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more numerous than those of small-pox, and if its origin is due 
solely to contagion, as is known to be the case with variola, 
why is it not possible to eradicate the disease from a com- 
munity, as is done with small-pox whenever that disease ap- 
pears prevalent? Why, moreover, is there not a much greater 
necessity for so doing, when we remember that it is not only 
among the dead that we are to seek for the victims of this 
terrible disease, but also among the living, who are so fre- 
quently forced to carry with them through life the traces of 
a previous illness, — traces far more serious than the mere 
scars which may denote a preceding attack of variola? 

One difficulty, which would be experienced in any attempt 
to diminish the prevalence of scarlet fever, could be found 
in the popular opposition which would naturally be at once 
excited if the Board should attempt to adopt the same rules 
and regulations in the management of cases of scarlet fever 
as are willingly acceded to when resorted to for the sup- 
pression of small-pox. It is hard to understand, however, 
why this dread of a disease, whose virulence has been so 
mitigated by the discovery of vaccination, should still linger 
in the minds of a people who can yet be brought into almost 
daily contact with a disease far more destructive, and yet raise 
no’ question as to the possibility of a relief from its fatal 
poison. One can only explain this indifference to one disease 
and dread of the other by remembering that a tradition of 
the horrors of small-pox, as it existed before the introduction 
of vaccination, still lingers in the popular mind, and thus 
occasions the almost universal fear of a disease the danger 
of which has been so greatly lessened. 

The question of the advisability of adopting measures for the 
protection of the community against scarlet fever has at length 
come to present itself to the serious consideration of students 
of public hygiene in various portions of the world. In Chris- 
tiania (Norway) it has been proposed to post a notice upon 
all houses in which a case of the disease is present. It has 
also been proposed (Reil) to close all houses containing 
cases. The erection of inexpensive barracks, the isolation 
of localities and districts suffering from the disease, the 
removal to hospital of all cases, the quarantining of cases,— 
these and other similar measures have all been suggested, 
but, so far as we know, are still swb judice; the question of 
their practicability being the one obstacle to hinder their 
adoption. 

That the spread of the disease is largely carried on through 
the channels of our public schools there can be no question. 
The general ignorance which exists in the community as to 
the proper methods of reducing to a minimum the chances of 
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still further spreading the disease by contagion, is also a 
powerful factor in giving an epidemic character to the 
disease. 

During the past year this whole subject has been repeatedly 
considered by the Board of Health, and at length it was 
determined to make a move looking towards a reduction in ~ 
the annual death-rate from the disease. The first step was 
to include scarlet fever among the diseases which were known 
to be contagious and dangerous to the public health. Ac- 
cordingly, the following order was issued by the Board, 
January 9, 1877:— 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF HEALTH, 
Boston, January 9, 1877. 


SCARLET FEVER. 


Wuereas, Scarlet Fever is a disease contagious and dangerous to 
the public health, and whereas it is now prevalent in the City of Boston, 
therefore the Board of Health issues the following notice: ‘hat on and 
after January 15, 1877, the following provisions of Chapter 26 of the 
General Statutes will be str ictly enforced : — 

Secor. 47. When a householder knows that a person within his family 
isaaken)sick of .°s).0004 . AN Vw shee ce disease dangerous to the public 
health, he shall immediately give notice thereof to the:Jey. eae Board 
of Health of the town in which he dwells. If he refuses or neglects 
to give such notice, he shall forfeit a sum not exceeding one hundred 
dollars. 

Sect. 48. When a physician knows that any person whom he is 
called to visit is infected with. ..... any disease dangerous to the 
- public health, he shall immediately give notice thereof to the. ..... ) 
Board of Health of the town; and if he refuses or neglects to give such 
notice he shall forfeit for each offence a sum not less than fifty nor 
more than one hundred dollars. 

And it is hereby Ordered: 

That no child from any family in which a case of this disease has 
occurred, or shall hereafter occur, shall, without a written permit from 
this Board, attend any school in this city until the expiration of four 
weeks from the commencement of the last case in such family. Such 
length of time shall be certified in writing by a physician or some 
responsible member of the family, the cer tificate to be presented to the 
teacher of the school before the child is admitted. | 

Attest : C. E. DAVIS, JR., 
Clerk. 


Notes. —In the notification to the Board of Health, please state the 
name, age, street, number, and ward where the patient lives. . 


The order went into effect January 15, and between 
that time and May 381 there have been reported to the 
Board 963 cases. Of this number 39, or 4.05 per cent., 
have died. Lists are daily made out of the names reported, 
and one of these lists is furnished daily to each truant officer, 
who sees that the order of the Board, as regards attendance 
at school, is carried out. 
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The following circular letter is also at once sent to the 
family of the patient : — 


SCARLET FEVER. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF HEALTH, 
January 9, 1877. 


The Board of Health issues the following circular of recommenda- 
tions, with the hope that those not familiar with the care of scarlet 
fever may be benefited thereby. 

Scarlet fever is like small-pox in its power to spread rapidly from 
person to person; it is highly contagious. The disease shows its first 
signs in about one week after exposure, as a general rule; and persons 
who escape the illness during a fortnight after exposure may feel 
themselves safe from the attack. 

Scarlet fever, scarlatina, canker-rash, and rash fever, are names of 
one and the same dangerous disease. 

When a case of scarlet fever occurs in any family, the sick person 
should be placed in a room apart from the other inmates of the house, 
and should be nursed, as far as possible, by one person only. 

The sick-chamber should be well warmed, exposed to sunlight, and 
well aired; its furniture should be such as will permit of cleansing with- 
out injury, and all extra articles, such as window-drapery, woollen 
carpets, and the like, should be removed from the room during the 
sickness. The family should not mingle with other people. Visitors 
to the infected house should be warned of the presence of a dangerous 
disease therein, and children especially should not be admitted. 

On recovery, the sick person should not mingle with others until all 
roughness of the skin due to the disease shall have disappeared; a 
month is considered an average period during which isolation is needed. 
All clothing or bedding worn or used by the patient or the nurse should 
be cleansed by boiling for at least one hour; or, if that cannot be done, 
by free and prolonged exposure to out-door air and sunlight. The 
walls of the room should be dry-rubbed, and the cloths used for the 
purpose should be burned without previous shaking. The ceiling 
should be scraped and whitened. The floor should be washed with 
soap and water, and carbolic acid may be added to the water (one pint 
to three or four gallons). ‘The infected clothing should be cleansed by 
itself, and not sent to a laundry. 

In case of death from scarlet fever, the funeral services, should be 
strictly private, and the corpse should not be exposed to view. 

Because children are especially liable to take and to spread scarlet 
fever, and because schools afford a free opportunity for this, the Board 
of Health has excluded from school every child from any family in 
which a case of the disease has occurred, the absence to continue four 
weeks from the beginning of an attack (except in cases subject to the 
discretion of the Board), and the scholar to be readmitted to his school- 
room on the certificate of a physician that the required time has passed. 

The proper blanks can be obtained at this office on application. 


CLE. DAVIS. Jin. 
Clerk. 


To allow for any exceptional case in which a child might 
with safety be allowed to attend school, the provision, allowing 
the giving of a written permission to a child, was inserted in 
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_the order of the Board. It was found that the order was not 
in accordance with one subsequently issued by the School 
Committee, and therefore no written permissions have been 
eranted, all such cases being at once referred to the School 
Committee. 

Of course, it is yet too soon to state what the practical 
effects of such a course of procedure will be. The following 
figures would seem, however, to show that already there has 
been a marked improvement as regards the mortality from 
scarlet fever : — 


Whole number of deaths from scarlet fever (Septem- 
ber 24, 1875, to April 22, 1876, about eight 


months), | 446 
Whole number of deaths from scarlet fever (Septem- 

ber, 1876, to April, 1877, eight months), 185 

Decrease, — 261 


This period of eight months covers about four months 
before and four months after the adoption of the order relat- 
ing to scarlet fever. 


The decrease the first four months was 421 per cent. 
The decrease the last four months was TLS 
Average decrease, 59 y 


If this decrease in the number of fatal cases of scarlet 
fever shall continue at the close of another year, it seems 
evident that the marked improvement in the death-rate from 
scarlet fever will prove the wisdom of the course which the 
Board has adopted. 


(QUARANTINE. 


The operations of our quarantine for the past year have 
been successful, and without any unusual changes to mark it 
as exceptional. 

The ordinary summer regulations were put in force on the 
first day of June, and remained under observance until the 
first of November, during which four hundred and twenty- 
one vessels were inspected by the Port Physician. 

During the remainder of the year only such vessels are 
examined as have had during the passage or on arrival here 
persons sick with some quarantinable disease. 

The number of cases of disease dangerous to the public 
health found on board of vessels arriving in our harbor 
annually is comparatively small, but of sufficient importance — 
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to require an uninterrupted vigilance through the entire 
year. 

It is also necessary to have in readiness everything that 
may be necessary for the immediate transfer of patients from 
vessel to the island, and their comfortable care while at the 
hospital. 

This watchfulness and care at any one port on our coast is 
not of local interest only, but is of national concern. 

The introduction of contagious or infectious diseases into 
any port may be within a few hours transferred by rail hun- 
dreds of miles inland to some city or town where, among 
unsuspecting people, the seeds of the largest epidemic may 
be sown, and incalculable misery follow. 

For this reason, quite as much as for local protection, a 
uniform care should be exercised in every port on the coast 
to guard, by efficient. quarantine, against the introduction of 
pestilence from abroad. 

It has been our constant aim to so improve our facilities 
and accommodations in quarantine that no reasonable com- 
_ plaint could be made as to unnecessary detention of vessels, 
or as to the comforts and care of patients who fall to our 
charge. 

For the sake of comparison we will briefly state that, six 
years ago, the only means in the hands of our Port Physician 
for visiting vessels, in the discharge of his duty, and trans- 
ferring patients in all kinds of weather from vessel to hos- 
pital, was a common row-boat. The frequent humiliation 
and disgust of the officer in charge of these duties can be 
understood only by an experience. Seven years ago, not a 
new or substantial building existed on the quarantine island, 
although it was well sprinkled with old wooden barracks, 
which were erected and used for the soldiers during the late 
war. Some of these barracks, with moderate repairs, served 
us for hospital uses for several years. The grounds, com- 
prising about fifteen acres, served only to pasture a few 
young cattle or sheep during the summer. To-day, but one 
building, out of 20 or 30 standing on the island seven years 
ago, remains; that, having been almost entirely rebuilt, is 
in a fair condition. 

A new and commodious dwelling-house has been erected ; 
anew barn; another building for blacksmithing, carpenter- 
ing, and painting (an economical and necessary resort on 
the island); another for the fowls, and a very neat and 
substantial ice-house. An oak-pile, three-sided wharf has 
been built, and upon it a boat-house, for the care of small 
boats, and a coal-bin, with a capacity of 250 tons, for the 
convenience of the quarantine steamer. 
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A new fever hospital is now in process of erection, which, 
when completed, will afford us more complete means for 
isolating one class of contagious diseases from another while 
under treatment. 

The banks of the island have been graded and the beaches 
cleared of débris. The graves of 206 persons, who have 
fallen victims to one or another of the several contagious 
diseases, have each been marked by neat and appropriate 
head-boards, with inscriptions giving the name, age, and 
date of death, and the grounds have been enclosed by a good 
fence. 

The land has been divided into pasturage and tillage 
grounds; the former, in its improved condition, being suffi- 
cient for two oxen, three cows, and a horse, and the latter 
cutting annually about ten tons of best quality hay, and 
producing very creditable quantities of potatoes, onions, 
beets, grain, etc., etc., which are used upon the island and 
quarantine steamer. With the same industry and good 
judgment which has been used by the Superintendent in 
dressing and cultivating this land, a very large increase can ~ 
still be made in the products of the island. 

The accompanying report of the Port Physician gives a 
full and interesting account of the Quarantine Department 
for the year, to which we respectfully refer for a detailed 
account. 


APPOINTMENTS, ETC. 


On May 7, 1876, Charles E. Davis, Jr., was re-elected 
Clerk of the Board. We reappointed Samuel A. Green, 
M.D., City Physician; Alonzo S. Wallace, M.D., Port 
Physician; and George W. Forristall, Superintendent of 
Health for the ensuing year, subject to the Mayor’s approval. 

The reports of the three last-named are hereto annexed. 

Dr. Thomas Kittredge, who had courteously and faithfully 
performed the duties of Port Physician, resigned the office 
in March last, and William G. Kimball, M.D., was, with our 
concurrence, appointed Assistant Port Physician by Dr. 
Wallace. : 


The sprinkling of streets has been noticed in our annual 
reports for three years, recommending that the work be done 
by the city. 

We are still of the opinion that this work should be under 
the charge of the city; that the streets should be wet earlier 
and later in the season, that more streets should be sprinkled 
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than now are, and that the expense should be borne by all 
who in person or property are benefited thereby. It seems 
to us that in both the sanitary and economical sense it would 
be much better to have the sprinkling of our streets thorough- 
ly done, and as often as the inconvenience or annoyance of the 
dust and the waste of gravel may demand. ee 

Our acknowledgments are due to Orin Parker, of the U.S 
S. Signal Service, for furnishing us with daily reports of mete- 
orological observations during the past year, and for the 
courtesy and promptness with which he has at all times re- 
sponded when called upon for information. 


REGULATIONS. 


The following regulations have been made by us, and are 


now in force : — 
CONCERNING FRUIT. 


No person shall sell, or offer for sale, or have in his possession with 
intent to sell, in this city, any unwholesome, decayed or stale fruit or 
vegetables. — (August 1, 1874.) 


CONCERNING HIDES AND HORNS. 


Ordered, That from the first day of April to the first day of Novem- 
ber, no green hides or horns shall be cured, stored, or be suffered to 
remain within the limits of the city, without a written permit from the 
Board of Health. 

This order to take effect on the thirty-first instant. — (May 7, 1875.) 


CONCERNING THE REMOVAL OF MANURE. 


Ordered, That no manure shall be removed except in a tight canvas- 
covered vehicle, with the covering so secured to the sides and ends of 
the vehicle as to prevent the manure from being dropped or left in any 
street or way of the city, in process of removal, nor loaded in or upon 
any street, lane, or passage-way, nor upon or across any sidewalk.— 
(May 10, 1875.) 

CONCERNING LEAKY CaRTS. 


Ordered, That no persons moving manure, house offal, swill, or filth 
of any kind, shall suffer it to leak or escape from any vehicle by him 
owned or driven, in or upon any street, court, square, lane, alley, whart, 
or public enclosure, in the City of Boston. — (May 12, 1875.) 


CONCERNING BURIALS. 


Ordered, That on and after October 1, 1875, the Superintendent, or 
any person authorized to receive or bury the body of any deceased per- 
son in any burial-ground within the limits of the City of Boston, shall, as 
often as once in each week, report to the Board of Health of said city, 
the number of burials in the ground under his charge during the preced- 
ing week, together with the date of the burial, the number of the permit 
for burial, the name of the deceased and the name of the undertaker or 
other persons having charge of the body when brought to said ground 

or burial. 

Any failure to comply with the foregoing order will subject the offender 
to prosecution and a penalty not exceeding one hundred dollars. — (Sep- 


tember 10, 1875.) 
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CONCERNING RENDERING. 


By virtue of the authority given by Chapter 26 of the General Statutes, 
the Board of Health of the City of Boston makes the following regulation : 
That on and after Nov. 30, 1875, the trade or employment of slaughter- 
ing cattle, calves, sheep, or swine, or of rendering tallow or other refuse 
animal matter, shall not be carried on within the limits of the City of 
Boston, except on the islands of the harbor or at the abattoir in the 
Brighton District, or at such other place or places as may hereafter be 
assigned by the Board of Health. — (November 6, 1875.) 


CONCERNING STREET SPRINKLING, ETC. 


That on and after August 1, 1876, no filthy or offensive water shall at 
any time be sprinkled, poured, thrown, or put upon any street of the city. 

Any violation of this regulation will subject the offender to prosecu- 
tion and a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars. — (July 28, 1876.) 


CONCERNING THE KEEPING OF COWS. 


That no person shall keep or allow to be kept in any building, or on 
any premises of which he may be the owner, lessee, tenant, or occupant, 
more cows than at the rate of one for each 3,000 square feet of land, in 
or near the built-up portion of the city, without a written permit from 
the Board of Health. 

Every person keeping a cow shall cause the place where it is kept to 
be well ventilated and drained, and kept at all times in a cleanly and 
wholesome condition. — (July 28, 1876.) 


CONCERNING THE REMOVAL OF RUBBISH, ETC. 


Ordered, That no person removing earth, dirt, sawdust, soot, ashes, 
cinders, shavings, hair, shreds, manure, oysters, clams, or lIcbsters, 
waste water, or any animal or vegetable substance, house offal, swill, 
rubbish, or filth of any kind whatsoever, shall suffer it to leak, escape, 
or drop from any vehicle by him owned or driven, into or upon any 
street, court, square, lane, alley, wharf, or public enclosure in the City 
of Boston. — (September 8, 1876.) 


CONCERNING SCARLET FEVER. 


Ordered, That no child from any family in which a case of scarlet 
fever has oecurred, or shall hereafter occur, shall, without a written 
permit from this Board, attend any school in this city until the expiration 
of four weeks from the commencement of the last case in-such family. 
Such length of time shall be certified in writing by a physician, or some 
responsible member of the family, the certificate to be presented to the 
teacher of the school before the child is admitted. — (January 9, 1877.) 
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The following is a statement of the expenses and income 


of this department during the year : — 


Board of Health : , . $12,000 00 
Clerk-hire : b ‘ 4,800 00 
Inspector of Nuisances. 11,600 00 
Horse and vehicle, Board of 

Health . : : ‘ : 510 94 
Stationery : { ; : He Whi fr 
Printing . : ; : : 1,724 55 
Advertising . : , 324 15 


Abatement of nuisances 
Small-pox 

Public urinals 

Building new urinals 
Burial-grounds 

City Physician and assistant . 
Inspector of Provisions . 
Evergreen Cemetery 

Horse and vehicle, City Physician . 
Contingencies 

Removal of night-soil (clerk- hire) 


Total expended . 
INCOME. 
Abatement of nuisance, ete. . $957 29 
Licenses . ; : ‘ 167 00 
Evergreen Cemetery : 1.042 00 


QUARANTINE DEPARTMENT. 


Port Physician and assistant . 
Subsistence for assistant 


Gallop’s Island. 


Salaries, Supt. and assistants . SLAP, 
Subsistence . : : Wit,  ORRULTZOD LOS 


Supplies. ; eG be 
Repairs and grading. : es IN 
Medicines . : , ; 35 00 
Other expenses. . 400 00 


Amount carried forward, 


$31,252 36 


$60,180 91 


$9,166 29 


$1,900 00 
365 00 


$2,265 00 


4,037 87 


———_ 


$6,302 87 
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Steamer “ Samuel Little.” 


Salaries, captain and crew. . $3,900 00 
Subsistence . : ; : 649 38 
Fuel . : : : ; : 466 25 


Water-rates . : : : 100 00 
Repairs, painting, etc. . ; mgs ws i) 
Other expenses. A Treat leg 92 39 
—— 10,356 
Stationery . : ; 3 75 
Oto. : : : : 21 49 
Advertising . : 10 50. 
35 
$16,694 
INCOME. 
Amount of fees collected from vessels - ; $2,590 
Board and medical care of ine : ‘ 104 
For vegetables. : : 43 
Amount left over from last year : : 16 
Total : A , : ; ; $2,753 
RECAPITULATION. 
Appropriated : — 
Board of Health . . $83,000 00 
) Evergreen Cemetery»). 800 00 
Quarantine Department 16,700 00 
———— $100,500 
Expended : — 
Board of Health . ., 658 2 eae 
Evergreen Cemetery . 2,266 64 
Quarantine Department 16,694 44 
—— 177,231 
Unexpended . : : : . $28,208 
INCOME. 
Board of Health. i : : : $1,124 
Evergreen Cemetery . : 1,042 
Quarantine Department z : 2,753 
$4,920 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


SAMUEL H. DURGIN, M.D., Chairman. 
ALONZO W. BOARDMAN, 
HENRY G. CROWELL. 
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REPORT OF THE CITY PHYSICIAN. 


SAMUEL A. GREEN, M. D. 


REPORT OF THE CITY PHYSICIAN. 


City Puysicran’s Orrice, May 1, 1877. 


To tHE Boarpd or HEALTH :— 


Gentlemen, —I have the honor to submit the following 
report of this office for the year ending April 30. 

There have been 1,287 persons vaccinated, of which num- 
ber 6 were revaccinated. Certificates of vaccination have 
been given to 682 children for their admission into the public 
schools. Vaccine virus has been furnished to 25 physicians, 
residents of the city. Visits have been made to the jail 
daily, or oftener, as the occasion required, and 1,114 prisoners 
have been examined for complaints, real or feigned. The 
sick at the City Prison, and at the Temporary Home, have 
been seen whenever it was necessary. At the Home, 324 
visits have been made during the year; two births and two 
deaths have occurred in the same period. I have made at 
different police-stations 128 visits, to see prisoners and 
others who required medical attendance. These cases, for 
the most part, have been surgical ones, and have occurred 
generally in the night-time. 

At the request of the Chief of Police, I have examined 22 
candidates for the police force, to see if they were physically 
qualified to perform the duties of the office ; and, under a 
similar request from the Fire Commissioners, I have ex- 
amined 46 applicants for the Fire Department. 

I have seen, also, during the year, 307 bodies of persons 
who have died without a physician in attendance during 
their last illness. These cases comprise principally those who 
die from chronic disease when there has been no medical 
care for months before death, and those who die suddenly. 
They include, also, those who die at birth, or soon after, 
with no physician to make the necessary returns. In such 
instances a careful examination is made, the symptoms 
learned, and a diagnosis reached sufficient for all practical 
purposes. The law requires a medical certificate of death 
before a permit is granted to bury a body ; and these examl- 
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nations are made to conform with the law, as well as to col- 
lect the statistics for the bills of mortality. 

In conclusion, I wish to speak of the pleasant relations 
existing between the members of your Board and myself, 
which have contributed largely to lighten the labors of my 
office ; and I wish, also, to acknowledge the faithful services 
of my assistant, Dr. McCollom. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


SAMUEL A. GREEN, M.D., 
City Physician. 


REPORT OF THE PORT PHYSICIAN. 


ALONZO 8. WALLACE, M. D. 


REPORT OF THE PORT PHYSICIAN. 


To THE Boarp or Hrattu: — 


Gentlemen, — The fifth annual report of the Port Physi- 
cian is herewith respectfully presented. During the year 
there has been comparatively little sickness of a contagious 
character found on vessels. | 

Of the four hundred and twenty-six vessels examined, 
thirteen only were placed in quarantine; eight were detained 
either because of sickness or death during the passage, or on 
account of having sailed from an infected port; the other 
five had sickness on board on their arrival here. 

The schooner “Geo. K. Hatch,” arriving August 19 
from Havana; the steamer “Seminole,” arriving September 
14 from Savannah, Ga.; and the schooner “R. and J. 
Freeman,” arriving March 30 from San Domingo, had 
each one case of yellow fever on board. 

The steamer “Seminole ” was detained five days, in order 
to disinfect the vessel and cargo. 

The schooner “ Mabel Rose” arrived at quarantine Novem 
ber 28 from Philadelphia, from which four of the crew 
were removed, two being sick with small-pox and the others 
having been exposed. The brig “E. A. Bernard” arrived 
July 4, from Sagua la Grande, with the captain’s wife 
sick on board with typhus fever. She had been suffering 
eleven days, was too sick to be removed, and died in a few 
hours. The body was taken to Gallop’s Island, and prepared 
for removal to her home. 

The length of time these vessels were detained varied 
from ten hours to five days. 

The quarantine register shows the following record of 
vessels examined during each month, for the year 1876, 
commencing June 1st and ending October 31st. 


JUNE. 
Steamers . ; : ; : ? : : Lh ERY 
Ships . ; ' : ‘ : : Ag 


Barks : : : ; : : e : Nea, 9. 
Brigs : : : ' : A 
Schooners . 


Total . : - : eis : . . 118 
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JULY. 


Steamers . : ; : : : ‘ : hee Fa Wf 
Ships : é ; : : : : : Fidhialea 
Barks . : : 2 : 4 ' : gal ae 
Brigs : : : : ; : : ; oO 
Schooners . ; ; : ‘ : : peed. 


Total . ; A SRT f 


AUGUST. 


Steamers . : . < : . : : Me ed oe 
Ships : ; : ; : : ; bts 8, 
Barks ; , ; ‘ ; : : ; Peowal ts’ 
Brigs 4 : : : : : ; ab oats 
Schooners . ; : : . : : ; peas" 


Total . ; ‘ A , 2 : ; dey 1, 


SEPTEMBER. 
EKrigate  . ; . ‘ : : : ; debe 
Steamers . E : , i : 4 ; Pel? 


Ships : : : : : : att A: 
Barks : ; : ; ; ; ; ; BS ep 
Brigs : : d : ; ; . vs! 
Schooners . : : : ; : . , Bneao 


Total . : : : . i : ’ LOL 


OcTOBER. 


Steamers . ; : : ; : : é Hoya 
Ships : : ; ; 3 : Raith 
Barks ’ : : : : : , t ot: hh 
Brigs ; : 4 : : : : ; stills 
Schooners . . : : : : ; E De 0: 


Total . : : ; . s , ; < ebb 


NOVEMBER, DECEMBER, AND Marcu. 


Steamers 
Ships 
Barks 

Brigs 
Schooners . 


WM] wperOoor 


Total . 


be Se eG Mik Viaiions 7 Me Seen 
ae mete Gh ae it 
i 5 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Frigate 
Steamers 
Ships 
Barks 
Brigs 
Schooners . 


‘Potal . : 


Amount of fees collected from vessels 


For board and medical care of patients . 


For vegetables 
Amount left over from last year 


Total 


77 


$2,590 00 
104 25 
43 55 
16 00 


$9,753 80 


One vessel included in the foregoing list was a ship-of- 


war, and by courtesy passed without fee. 


There were also 


one brig and two schooners, from which fees could not be 


collected. 


The vessels examined at this station during the past year, 


hailed from the following ports : — 


West Indies and Bermuda 199 
Great Britain and Ireland , 68 
Coastwise (including Gulf of Mexico) AQ 
South American 3 24 
Mediterranean 19 
East Indies AL 
France, Spain, and Portugal 13 
East coast of Africa ; ‘ : ; 8 

West coast of Africa (including Cape de Verde 
Islands) s , , , ‘ : , it 
Azores 7 
Russia 5 
Norway . 4 
Holland . 3 
Persia, Belgium, ad Germany, e oh 1 3 
Total 426 


The following table has been prepared, for the purpose of 
showing the number of vessels and passengers which have 
been examined at this station, from 1863 to 1876, in- 


¥ . i) 
, 
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Years. No. Vessels. No. Passsengers. 
1863 228 . 1,765 
1864 No record. No record. 
1865 320 2,188 
1866 668 6,481 
1867 306 401 
1868 376 ae is: 
1869 300 6,894 
1870 530 13;225 
1871 DAU ae 11,828 
1872 348 12,890 
1873 625 13,822 
1874 589 11,017 
1875 ~—~6504 6,754 
1876 426 - 4,649 
Total in 13 years, 5,193 92,436 


During the year there have been admitted to Gallop’s 
Island hospital sixteen patients. 

From vessels, three cases of yellow fever, two of small- 
pox, and two supposed to be infected. The remaining nine 
were from the city; six having small-pox and three being 
considered as infected persons. All of the cases of yellow 
fever recovered; three small-pox patients died and five 
recovered. 

Some interesting facts are connected with two of the 
small-pox patients, both claiming to have had the disease 
before. 

The following will serve as a brief record of each case : — 

Case 1. Female; aged 22; was admitted with small- 
pox; had been vacinated in infancy and presented one fair 
cicatrix; states that she had small-pox nine years ago, and 
exhibited good cicatrices as proof; recovery took place; 
length of time in hospital, ten days. 

Cask 2. Male (colored); aged 27; was admitted with 
small-pox ; had been subjected to vaccination in infancy, and 
as the result possessed two good cicatrices; states that he 
had small-pox ten years ago and showed sufficient evidence - 
of it; recovery resulted ; length of time in hospital, twenty- 
four days. ) 

The history of these cases seems to show that susceptibility 
to small-pox, destroyed by vaccination or by the disease 
itself, may subsequently return. 

The small-pox hospital has been whitewashed inside and 
out, and painted inside. It is not a substantial building, 
and, asitis gradually settling, I would recommend that it be 
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raised, the rotten sills removed, and new ones substituted. 
Unless this be done, it will, in a few years, be unfit for use. 

I would suggest that this hospital be occupied the whole 
year by nurses, in order that it may be in a suitable condi- 
tion for the admission of patients, and in a state of prepara- 
tion better adapted to the immediate wants of the sick than 
is the case when it has been closed during the absence of 
sickness. The occupants of this building would also have 
the care of the other hospital on the island, and keep it in a 
proper condition for the reception of patients. 

There is now in course of erection a hospital building, 60 
feet by 20, for the accommodation of yellow-fever and ship- 
fever patients. It will be so arranged that the two diseases 
can be kept entirely separate. 

When this building is completed we shall have accom- 
modations for the proper isolation and treatment of three 
quarantinable diseases. 

We have on hand ten hospital tents, that can be used in 
case of cholera. 

The following is an inventory of furniture, bedding, crock- 
ery, etc., in hospital use, and stored at Gallop’s Island : — 


Bedsteads, (wooden) . 158 | Knives . 384 
sy (arom). . 44 | Forks : ; Here O 
Chairs . “. ; . 50 | Spoons é eye 


Stands ‘ : . 54 | Coffee-pots PuLO 
Stoves ; . 10 | Lanterns . ey ee, 
Bath-tubs . 8 | Lamps d : AD 
Earth-closets : . 6 | Flat-irons . : WOES 
Urinals ‘ . 28 | Mattresses (hair) apie 
Bed-pans : : ais is (husk)  . 125 


Chambers ‘ ; . 84 | Pillows (feather) cir & 
Pitchers . Aino % (hair eye apo 
Spit-cups —. aD? fs (husk) . 191 
Feed-cups . . 11 | Pillow-cases mRDD 
Wash-bowls . ; moa teblanketse 43 : Pag 
Wash-basins . ‘ ‘ 5 | Sheets ; : Sauk hs 
Bowls. , : , 24. )Pillow-ticks IDS 
Mugs . : : . 106 | Bed-ticks . aval O 
Plates. , R . 45 | Tewels : : 5 ee 
‘Platters ‘ , a) site St COrtains se : rab 


The cultivated land, under the faithful supervision of Mr. 
Severance, overseer, has, in many respects, yielded larger 
returns this year than ever before. 

The amount of hay and of potatoes raised is less than last 
year, because of severe drought and the potato-bug Injury. 
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The chief articles produced on the island, and the quan- 
tity of each, are as follows : — 


Haya ie ic oko: 
Corn fodder : ; : : , a) Kas 
Oats. 5 A : j . : 74 bushels. 


Potatoes ; ; minty ue 
Beets (including mangolds) . , ot BUG Rens 
Onions : A ’ y : onc |: On Lies 
Tomatoes. : Ay seiaes - : Bye ce 


Apples : : : ‘ Same 
Cabbages . ‘ : . 5 heads. 
Pumpkins . : 4 : ‘ =: ea 


The dairy has supplied the island and steamer with milk, 
but has not, as in former years, furnished the requisite 
amount of butter, owing to the loss of the most valuable 
cow early in the summer. The remaining cow was ex- 
changed for a new milch one, and another bought to take 
the place of the one that died. 

Butter-making commenced in September, and from that 
time until the first of April, 154 pounds were produced. 

On account of the small amount of hay raised, the oxen 
were exchanged for a young pair. ‘The live stock at the 
present time comprises one horse, two oxen, three cows, five 
pigs, and about sixty-five hens. 

Another much-needed building has been added, — an ice- ~ 
house 214 feet by 154, which has been stocked with ice from 
Deer Island, through the kindness of the Superintendent, 
Mr. Underwood. 

The barn cellar, which was somewhat improved last year, 
has been still farther enlarged and improved, so that now a 
suitable place is provided for storing all of the ve getables. 

In the carpenter and paint shops, built last year, 
there has been a sleeping-room finished for the male help. 
The small buildings and alterations have been made by help 
on the island, and at very small cost to the city. 

A good road has been constructed from the dwelling-house 
to the barn, a distance of 413 feet. 

The cultivated portion of the island has been separated 
from the pasture-land by a substantial fence one hundred 
and three rods in length. The grave-yard has also been 
surrounded by a neat paling, forty-three rods in length. That 
portion of land which extends either side of the wharf, more 
especially towards the hospital buildings, was of a stony 
character, and would not readily shed water in a wet season. 
It has been graded, several hundred loads of loam put 


ee Te ae et ee, pote Al ec ada, do tO DCR a ld cle ee ee a NLS * fh ee Re al tt 
4) alt SAR ge ins cae aia a al EO OED 
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upon it, and sown with grass seed, thus adding much to its 
value and appearance. 

Some changes for the ier have been made in the dwell- 
ing house, by the addition of a water- closet to the bath-room, 
and the cementing of the floor in the cellar. 

The quarantine steamer has undergone several repairs and 
changes during the winter. The boiler having become un- 
suitable for further use, it was replaced by a new one. 
And another change which contributes greatly to the com- 
fort of the crew was the raising of the pilot-house, and the 
construction of a cook and dining room underneath. This 
affords ample room below for the crew. 

It gives me pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Guy C. Underwood, Esq., Superintendent of the Deer Island 
Institutions, for many courtesies and favors. 

Dr. Thomas Kittredge, who has been Assistant Port Phy- 
sician for a year and a half, resigned March 31, 1877, to 
enter upon private practice. Dr. Kittredge was a faithful, 
efficient, and courteous officer, and carries with him the 
respect and good wishes of all connected with this depart- 
ment. Dr. William G. Kimball was appointed Assistant 
Port Physician, April 1, 1877. 

In laying this report before you, gentlemen, it gives me 
pleasure to speak of the faithfulness of all officers employed 
in this department, also to express my thanks to you for the 
good counsel and encouragement which have at all times 
been extended to me. 


Respectfully, 


ALONZO §. WALLACE, M.D. 
Port Physician. 


QUARANTINE STATION, DEER ISLAND, 
Boston Hargor, May 1, 1877. 
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EXPENDITURES OF THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Hrautry Orrice, Crry Hauu, May 1, 1877. 


To tHe Honorasie Boarp or Heatran: — 

Gentlemen, —In conformity with the Ordinance relating 
to Health, I herewith submit my report of the expenses of 
this department for the year ending April 30, 1877. 


Amount appropriated . : ; : . $413,000 00 
Amount expended : : : :  1a00, 926000 


Balance, May 1, 1877 . : : : oP eA Olea 6 | 


The above amount of $365,928.39 was expended as fol- 
lows : — 


For money paid for labor in sweeping and 

cleaning the streets, and in the removal of 

snow and ice from public walks, yards, and 

squares. . $96,784 78 
Paid for labor in Me euection anil removal of 

house offal from hotels, houses, stores, res- 

taurants, in city proper, South Boston, Dor- 

chester, Highlands, and Charlestown. : Ole 530262 
Paid for labor, collection and removal of house- 

dirt and ashes in city proper, South Boston, ) 

Highlands, Dorchester, and Charlestown, . 92,509209 
Paid for labor in the cleaning cesspools in city 

proper, South Boston, East Boston, High- 


lands, and Dorchester 14,581 33 
Official roll of office, including Milk Inspector’: s 
Department. 8,500 00 


Foreman, feeders, aerate: wheelwrights, 
Pahinen, painters, hannessemakerstt and 


drivers of prison carriages . 5 24,598 50 
For grain used at city stables, south and west, 
Boston Highlands and Charlestown : 1d, 7S0aL3 


For hay and “straw used at city stables, south 
and west, Charlestown and Boston Highlands, 12,118 30 


od 


Amount carried forward. q , . $326,434 80 


¢ 
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Amount brought forward, 


For the collection and re of ashes in Rast 
Boston 

Purchase of new hen ses and exchanges 

For stock and tools of blacksmith shops 

Stock and tools of wheelwright shop 

Stock and tools of harness shop 

Paints, oils, varnishes and brushes . 

Extra team-work in collecting ashes, ete. 

Repairs on stables, south, west, and Boston 
Highlands . 

Fuel and gass for city stables 

East Boston ferr y-pass for men and teams 

Medical attendance on horses, and horse medi- 
cines : 

- Milk Inspector’s office, for analysis of milk, sta- 
tionery, advertising, ete. 

Sawing and planing “cesspool and other stock 

Shoeing horses, West-end stable and Charles- 
town 

Printing bill- Weade ones hanks) ete. 

Stationer y for office and stable uses 

Advertising : 

Stock for making att ae brooms ; 

For the collection and removal of aie offal 
‘from East Boston, as per contract 

For the collection and removal of house-offal 
from West Roxbury 


Incidental expenses as follows : — 


Refreshments and carriage-hire . $495 25 
Paid Mr. Harrington for injuries | 
received from being bitten by 
Vidoes ic : : : 100 00 
Lard, oil, vinegar, salt, matches, 


flour, stove-polish, ete. . : (herr 
Oil and axle grease. 53 44 
Stabling horses at East Becton and 

West Roxbury : 57 60 
Ticking, sheeting, netting, Cotten 

and crash : : : ; 43°36 
Directories, office use . 4 i DIES 
Buffalo-robes ; ; : y T6uae 


Amounts carried forward... $864 42 


. $326,434 80 


6,199 50 
12,340 00 
9,127 82 
1,354 43 
1,401 35 

846 68 

579 00 


S11 28 
15d (onde 
275 00 


422 36 


$360,220 88 


‘ - por hoe. Se Te earn wy eR? 
jal a ee MA Ie RI es OC allo 3 
an fh , ' A ony 
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t 
Amounts brought forward - - $864 42 $360,220 88 
| Washing bedding and towels, a 
; ‘stables. , 15 00 

Repairing clocks and dlock-dials : 12 70 
: Repairing stoves : ’ 12 30 
) Boston Ice Company _ ‘ : 12 00 
) Daily Advertiser (office) : 12 00 

Repairing gate broken. by city team ? 10 76 

Timber scribe, locks, hinges, keys, | 

handles, shot, and blacking 10 41 
Rubber hose cover : 6 50 
Weekly dial, office use 5 40 


») 

_ Carriage cushion : : 5 
Water-cooler (office) . : : 4 75 
Umbrella for open buge ; 4. 
Blacksmiths’ repairs on sundry 


vehicles : ; : 3 25 
Soft soap. ; ’ : 1 50 
Adjusting city scales aad OIA 
981 35 
rabenara tin 1877 F ; eV Asteaath, 
Shovels, baskets, and canvas covers ior Ee. 
etc. (Ash Department) . : 260 68 


Springs, flanges, manure-forks, hose, plate, 

buckets bial bucket-bottoms, bails, ete. 
(Offal Department) . : 184 70 

_ Poles, shovels, street ieee mils ie cord, 

hose, pick-handles, lifter, oad repairs on 


| street-sweepers (Street Department) ; 1947, 40 
Overalls, frocks, buckets, hoes, cesspool 
| ' boots, and lumber for cesspool covers : 579 52 


Stock for stables, consisting of curry-combs, 
brushes, sponge, soap, blankets, manure 
9 3 forks, ete. e ° e ° . ° 497 56 


Total amount expended . ‘ . $365,928 39 


‘ Ace 


There have been deposited for collection during 
the year bills amounting to ; : . $26,890 53 


There have been paid into the City Treasury, 
and the amount credited this department, 
for material sold during the same period, as 
follows : — 


ee ee se ee ee 
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Salevat ashes hea hens is ; , . $15,379 87 
Pa eli iva fee : ‘| ‘ : : : 1,698 10 
Removing ashes . 4 . : : : 2,081 74 


Old material sold . : ; : : : 625 36 
Manure sold : ; : : : : 985 25 
Street dirt sold. , : : : 1,640 79 " 
Labor (removing ashes) : : : 2 29 44 
Conveying prisoners . : - ; : 2,375 25 
Offal sold. : ; 21 aes : i 30,255 53 

_ Cleaning cesspools : ; 15 00 
Entering sewer (Cove place) . : ; : 50 00 


Total amount collected . : : «  $ba 186 u8e 


iE 
PRISON CARRIAGES. 


There have been conveyed during the past year from the 
several station-houses to the city prison under the court- 
house, for which the Police Department is charged 25 cents 
per head : — 

7,119 males; 2,382 females. Total, 9,500. 


Conveyed without charge (county prisoners), as fol- 
lows : — 


From Court-house to Jail. : : : <>) 2333860 
é¢. Jail to Court-house . j 3 808 
‘¢ Court-house to House of Cotreedon , , 311 
‘¢ Court-house to Deer Island boat : : 5,607 
‘¢ Kast Boston to House of Correction . : 28 
‘¢ East Bostonto Jail . ‘ k ; : 104 
‘s Jail to East Boston . : | : : AQ 
s¢ East Boston to Deer Island stentter : : 21 
‘¢ South Boston to Deer Island steamer . ; 664 

_*¢ South Boston to Jail . . : . t 176 
‘¢ 6 Jail to Court at South Boston  . ; ‘ DZ 
‘¢ South Boston to House of Correction . ; 35 


Total number conveyed : : : EON 
The sexes are conveyed in separate vehicles. | 


ASHES, STREET DiRT, ETC. 


Collected by city teams : — - 
No. loads of ashes. . ; ; A ; 112,723 
SS ‘61 street dirt.’ 4: ; 3 ; 52,967 
is ‘¢ cesspool matter . d : 10,208 


a et 


Total . ; ; . 1 ae 
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The teams owned and employed in this department are as 
follows : — 
55 carts for ashes. 
; 29 ‘¢ street dirt. 
42 wagons for offal. 
12 OG cesspools. 
9 sweeping machines. 
3 prison carriages. 
6 water-carts. 
1 market team. 


ASHES 


from hotels, tenement houses, and stores are collected by the 
city teams twice in each week, and from dwellings once a 
week. Bills for the sale of ashes and other material are 
forwarded to the City Collector. 


House OFFAL 


from dwellings is collected three times a week during the 
summer, and twice in each week during the winter; from 
hotels, markets, and restaurants it is collected daily. 


CESSPOOLS 


belonging to the city are cleaned by this department, and 
their contents conveyed to some dump, and there immediately 
covered with ashes. 


CrsseooL COVERS. 


876 new cesspool covers have been furnished to supply 
the place of such as have been found defective. 


} STREET-CLEANING. 


During the season of street-cleaning the principal thorough- 
fares are swept daily, and others twice in each week. — Occu- 
pants of stores and offices are requested to comply with our 
regulations, and cause their sweepings to be placed in proper 

vessels on the sidewalks, to be removed by city teams on 


fixed days. 
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SCHEDULE OF CITY PROPERTY 


In the South, West, Boston Highlands, and Charlestown 


Stables. 

198 horses with harnesses, at $300 ; ne 400 
4 express harnesses, at $25 : : 100 

9 light harnesses, at $25 . : : REA Kew i 

2 spare lead harnesses, at $15 . : ul 30 

1 breast harness (lead) . ; : , 20 
iBicollars;at'$1.50 « ; : 4 A ths 
51 pairs hames, at $6 : : t ; 306 
6 new bridles, at $7 ; A 2 : 42 
11 martingales, at $1.12% . ; 2 : L? 
2 hoisting harnesses, at $25 , ; ? 50 
poy Halters, Abaeee 20. es A E : 283 
167 strings ‘sleigh- bells, at 15 : : ; 125 
58 ah oirths, AGS LTD ae : ‘ t 101 
9 pairs reins, at $3.25. : : : 29 

6 sweat-collars, at $2 : 4 : : 12 
20 collar-pads, at .20 : : ; : 4 
10 horse slings, at $1 ‘ : F : 10 
1 new breast harness § : ' : rev 


10 new cart saddles, at $21 : : ‘ 210 


3 new offal saddles, at $15 i : ; 45 
2 old cart saddles, lot : : : : 8 
13 offal breechings, at $7. ; : ; 91 
6 rubber horse covers ; ; : : ae, 
13 pair new winkers, at $2.50 . : ; 32 
14 pair hip ornaments, at .25.. ; : 3 
2 pair check-reins, at $1.50 ‘ ; 5 
13 iron hame-fasteners, at .50 . <a 6 
52 hame-straps, at .50 ; ; 26 


185 woollen blankets, with girths, eit $9. SOR 462 
142 carts for collecting ashes and street dirt, 


at $100 : } ; . 14,200° 
59 one-horse wagons for ‘collecting house 

offal, dt $195. ; : 2 eas 
14 one-horse cesspool wagons, at $150 . 2208 


Amount carried forward , : $85,413 


00 
00 


oe 


62 . 


ARTE ee, ey AUR eae Nee eee 
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4 Amount brought forword } $85,413 62 
4 ) express wagons, at $75 . ; 375 00 
P . 3 open offal wagons, at $75 } : f 22 OO 
28 cart wrenches, at $1.50 : : 42 00 

6 vehicles for conveying prisoners. 2615200200 
| 8 open wagons, at $100. . ; 800 00 
| Lold chaise. : : 5 00 
1 hay-rigging ; ; 75 00 

3 top buggies, DW At : : : 150 00 

3 covered carriages . : , 200 00 


161 sleds for conveying ashes and offal, at $50, 8,050 00 
Peleishs, at $75 t ; ; ‘ 525 00 


3d pungs i 25 00 
2 hand-sleds far removing snow, at $3 ’ 6 00 
8 drag boxes for same purpose, at $1 ace 00 
45 snow-drays, at $1. , : : i 45 00 
1 scraper, at $10. 4 Ba! 10 00 
2 snow ploughs, at $10 . . ‘ ' 20 00 
1 ice-plane , ‘ ‘ ; 10 00 


13 sweeping-machines, at $250 : . ht 200".00 
POs No. 2reeds .- .. P 3 ; 20 00 
11 brush rolls filled with flanges, at $25. AV: OO 


4 brush rolls without flanges, at $24 . ’ 96 00 

3 lbs. brace thread, at .40 : P : 1 20 

1 lot sweeping machine patterns : : 10 00 

11 brush flanges, at $2 ’ ; 2.00) 

1 set composition boxes with oil cups, : Daiae 

6 composition crank eccentrics, at $2.25. 13 50 

2 composition pawe-lifters, at .75 ; 1 50 
Zavoujeups, at .12 . : ; ; ; 2 88 

q Pe roimtubes, at 10 -. ; , ; 2 2 90 
| 1 pitch pan and table, . Baris >t: 10 00 
| 40 lbs. pitch . ; : ; : : 1 00 
| Ot 0s. bass, at .13- . : : : : 68 51 
- 1 -hay-cutter for cutting bass. 10 00 


9 water-carts, at 3950, ; , : : 2,250 00 
188 offal chisels, at $2. : : ; F 376 OO 


95 offal buckets, at .50 ; : ; ; 47 50 

7 oftal tubs, at $1.50 : : ‘ . 10 50 

10 water-pots (lot) . ; , 5 00 
5 goose-necks, 2 , : 50 OO 
MB29 Pandies broom Ne at (08 : : , 601 76 
69 baskets (lot) ‘ : : donk tno 15 00 


52 ice chisels, at $2.50 ; : eat 180 00 
57 dipping-poles, at $2... , i 114 00 


—_—— 


Amount carried forward , ‘ $104,575 12 
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Amount brought forward 
86 cesspool hooks, at $1 
13 cesspool tools, at $3 
287 lbs. axle grease, at .10. 
5 tool-houses, at $15 
6 lanterns : 
109 cart covers, at $1 . 
20 cart covers, new, at $2.50 
1 clipping machine . 
545009 tons hay, at $20. 50. 
80389 804 tons straw, at $22.50 
128 Ibs. oats, at .60 per bushel . 
400 lbs. meal, at .65 per bushel . 
300 Ibs. shorts, at $1.50 
147 old street hoes, att 20 


122 steel and iron shovels (new), at $1. 50. 


ate! Comings 7m ce (old), at .50 
acne! s manent cl : 
242 <** hoes, at $1.25 ay, 
2 rammers, at $3... 
5 hay-cutters, at $60 
6 six-tined forks, at $2 
208 water-pails, at .50 
51 manure-forks, at .50 
23 hay-forks, at $1 
3 pair steps, at $3 
2 stagings 
2 window-frames 
1 spare tool-chest 
6 spare grain-chests . 
23 manure-hooks, at .50 
5 feed-troughs and tools 
Lot horse medicines’ 
3 wheelbarrows 
1 rubber hose . 
1 lot leather hose 
A tackle and falls 
- 110 Ibs. sponge, at $1.50 
1 dust-brush : 
12 gallons neats-foot oil 
2 furnace and copper boilers 
2 hoisting blocks 
1 copper boiler 
1 lot straw matting . 
3 gas-lighters . 


Amount carried forward 


ae 575 
86 


$109,114 


Boarp or HEautu. 


Amount brought forward 
3 dripping pans 
26 four-tined forks, a $1. 00 
14 doz. corn brooms, at $4 
13 “hay-hooks, at .25. 
85 lbs. castile coap, at .15 
5) zince-iron hods : 
268 curry-combs and brushes (lot) 
300 lbs. chloride of lime, at .06 
300 lbs. copperas, at 06 
2 iron bedsteads 
4 ladders 
4 grease-jacks . 
1 watch-clock . 
1 ¢ 66 , ‘ , 
7 hydrant wrenches, at $3 
2 composition hydrant chucks, . 
1 feather duster 3 
3 reflector lanterns . 
32 lbs. rubber packing, at 15 
3 carriage covers 
Stock and tools in wheelwright’s shop 
196 cesspool covers, at $1.124 
398 broom-handles, at .50 . 
144 offal bucket bottoms, at .064 
1 keg 60 doz. buttons, at .06 
25 doz. new oftal buckets, at $8 
81 doz. bucket handles, at .75 . 
116 old cart hind-boards, at .75 
1 brass flange for offal wagon 
2,000 feet oak boards, at $50 . 
io.aua  § Sera pO... 
1,400 spruce boards, at $16 Le M. 
112 mauls, at .25 ; : 
Ti serapers, at .10 . 
150 feet of hickory, at .10 
3 sets light wheels . 
133 hubs, ‘at $1 
2,000 feet unfinished stock, at 10 per foot 
515 felloes, at .16 f 
2,970 spokes, at .14 . 
5,126 feet Canada pine, at $55 per 1 M 
34 sets offal-wagon wheels 
4 sets buggy hubs, at $1.25 
2 pair car rt-wheels ; 


Amount carried forward 


$109,114 22 
é 20 00 
26 00 


70 00 


—_——— 


$112,434 39 


94 
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Amount brought forward 


8 


B,187 
144 
50 
302 
293 


29,028 © 


sets light rims... 3 
pair buge ey shafts, at $1. 662 . 
hight spokes, eb We Le) aia : 
lot of wood screws and tacks . 
lock sticks, at .75 ( 

pairs finished shafts, at $5 
steam-boxes } 
hind-boards to carts, it $2. 25 
grindstones : 

pair hub rammers 

lot old wheels 

cross-cut saws 

feet of ash, at .08 . 

feet spruce planks, at $16 per M 
feet of cypress boards, at .054 
old offal bodies ; ! 


pair iron hub wheels 


Stock and tools in blacksmith’s shop 


set rubber cesspool springs . 
crowbars, at $2. . 

pickaxes, at $1.50 
Lot iron gutters 

lbs. cart and wagon axles, at 05% 
wagon springs, at .16 
Ibs. patent shoes, at .07 

‘© shoe nails, at .024 

‘¢ cast steel, at .16 

‘¢ refined iron, at .024 

«© Norway iron, at .055 

‘* corking steel at .83 

‘¢ old horse shoes, at .01 . 

‘¢ oldiron, at .01 

«band iron, at .0374 : 

‘¢ east iron sled shoes, at .05 
‘¢ spring steel, at .08% 


‘s horseshoe iron, at $100 per ton 


two-inch shaft nails (lot): 
Ibs. sharpened shoes (new), at .12 


Ibs. toed and heeled shoes (new), at. 104. 


Ibs. smooth shoes (new), at .09 
Ibs. bar shoes (new), at .14 . 
sets brand irons : 
doz. farriers’ knives, at $13 : 
hammer-handles, at ..162 . 


Amount carried forward 


$112,434 39 
; 32 00 
10 83 


$117,497 02 


Boarp or HEALTH. 95 


Amount brought forward ? ee Clee tA a2 


2,000 3-in. dog nails, at .75 . ; : : 1 50 
2 sets numbers ; ‘ : 5 00 
203 Ibs. old wagon gee ‘at 05 : ‘ 10 15 
1: wheel Machine j § : 2500" 
l boring machine. ; : : 25 00 
1 tire upsetter . : : ; ‘ P 25 00 

1 tire bender . : : : 10 00 

1 lot bolts, rivets and lag § screws ; ; Died 

1 lot horse rasps and files . : ; ‘ 29 26 

1 drilling machine . é : ; : 15 00 

1 set small scales . , : : 3 00 
Stock and tools in harness shop i 150 00 

6 carriage weights, at $1.50 f / 9 00 

4 ees at S9 4 . : : / 8 00 

1 horse-duster nt See 1 00 
25 new blankets (carpeting), at $0 seo 125 00 
6 knee robes . A ; 15 00 

8 buffalo robes - . : : . ' 50 00 

1 wool-skin . 1) aa a ; ‘ 3 00 

4 14-in. cart trees, ne oo) 4 ; : ; 12 00 
130 lbs. buffalo hair, at .10 ‘ : : 13 00 


$118,128 96 


HPA Slee ery eh oy it eae ae ey OW Pee Pea ee ae a 4s oo oS 4 tadral 
“ae fA ie * oA - 
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Horst Stock Account. 


: 1876 
On hand, 187 | May 12. Killed, » 1 
Purchased, 3 | June 20. Exchanged, 1 
20 3| July 17 ff 1 
6 1 cco 1 7., segs 1 
30 1| Aug.10. Killed, | 
a ol ay SheekO ace i 
au 1 ‘© 14. Exchanged, 1 
a 3 | Nov..8. Killed; 1 
a 2 * Tee Died? 1 
Dec. 4. Exchanged, 3 
‘* 62 2Digiss 1 
6é 4 ce O91, 6¢ nf 
66 > 
x 8 1877 | 
ac 2| Feb.« 9. yikalleds 1 
66 Wy CCR te 6s 1 
——| Apr.16. Exchanged, 2 
220 «© 20. Transfer Mt. 
Hope, 1 
Apr. 27. Transfer Mt. 
Hope, 1 
Apr.-27. . Deer 
Island, 2 
Apr. 28.’ Sold, = 1 


May 1. On ‘handjaeero7 


220 
Respectfully submitted, 


GEORGE W. FORRISTALL, 
Superintendent. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD OF HEALTH, 


SAMUEL H. DURGIN, M.D., Chairman. 
ALONZO W. BOARDMAN. © 
HENRY G. CROWELL. 


CHARLES E. DAVIS, Jr., Clerk. 


| Officers of the Board of Health. 


GEORGE W. FORRISTALL, Supt. of Health. 
SAMUEL A. GREEN, M.D., City Physician. 

JOHN H. McCOLLOM, M.D., Asst. to City Physician. 
ALONZO S. WALLACE, M.D., Port Physician. 


FRANK W. DRAPER, M.D., ee 
WILLIAM L. RICHARDSON, M.D.,! Inspectors. 


hae. 2” 


ABATTOIR, REGULATIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF 


ADULTERATION OF Foop ; 
AMBULANCE FOR PUBLIC USE 
APPOINTMENTS 


CELLARS P : ; : 
CEMETERIES . d ee 
Ciry Puysic1aAn, REPORT OF 
DIPHTHERIA . ; : : 
Frnanctat STatTeMeENt . P 
FIsH-PEDLERS, ETC. 

Hiprs anp Horns : 
Housrs VACATED . : ; 
InrantT BOARDING. ; { 


INSPECTION OF PROVISIONS . 
Lyinc-In Hospirats . 
Morrariry STaTIstTics. 


NUISANCES AND 'TENEMENT-HOUSES 


Port Puysictan, REPORT OF 


PROSECUTIONS 3 ; , 
Pusiic AMBULANCE . : 
Punic Urinars . : 

QUARANTINE DEPARTMENT ~ . 
REGULATIONS ‘ : E 


REMOVAL OF NIGHT-SOIL  . 
RENDERING EsTABLISHMENTS 


SCARLET-FEVER . i ‘ 
SCHOOL-HOUSES . ‘ : 
' GEWERAGE . ; : : 


SLAUGHTERING ESTABLISHMENTS 


SMALL-POX . : : 4 


a 


° 


° 


SUPERINTENDENT OF Hrattu, REPoRT 


‘TENEMENT-HOUSES AND NUISANCES 


TRAMPS. , : : 2 
URINALS : ; : : 
VACCINATION ; ‘ : 
Wet CELLaArs ; : d 


° 


OF 


CITY OF BOSTON. 
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AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1877-78. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS, | 
OiryorlAce duly o Ge ; 

To THE HonoraBie City Councin : — 
GENTLEMEN, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 
third Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents 
an Exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for the 
present financial year of 1877-78, as shown in the books in his 
office, July 1, 1877, including the July draft, — being 
three monthly payments of the financial year, — exhibiting 
the original appropriations, the balances brought forward 
from the year 1876-77, the amount expended, and the 


balance of each unexpended at that date. 
Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 


. 
. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 


Amount of each 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. Appropriation. 


_ Additional PURE of Water . '$1,352,571 98 


Advertising 2,500 00 
Armories : 22,000 00 
Assessors’ Department . 92,167 00 
Auditor’s Department 15,650 00 
Back Bay Streets and Avenues 73,084 61 
Beach Street . : : 3594 00 
Bells and Clocks 3,580 00 
Board of Health 68,900 00 
Boston Harbor 4 5,000 00 
Branch Library, W. Roxbury Dist. 410,000 00 
Bridges . : : 53,293 00 
Br oadway Extension 580,680 21 
Burnt District ‘ ‘ ! ; 6352,800 20 
Cedar Grove Cemetery : 15 O17 75 

Add Revenue received, He 904 60 pat? 
Chelsea Bridge 8141,022 46 
Chestnut Hiil Dri iveway . 3,000 00 
City Debt 672,700 00 
City Hospital . . °127,000 00 
City Registrar’s Depar tment . 9,650 00 
Cochituate Water Works: 

Revenue, $150,695 37 

Running Expenses, $54,567 85 

Interest, 40,880 00 

Proportion paid under . 

contract, oe 26 ) 

Collector’s Department . 42,600 00 
Common, etc. 65,100 00 
Commonwealth Avenue, Fencing 

and Grading, "11,555 46 
Completion West Chester Park, etc. 150,000 00 
Contingent Funds: 

Joint Committees 4,000 00 

Mayor 3,000 00 

Board of Aldermen 3,000 00 

Common Council 3,000 00 
County of Suffolk 365,000 00 
Deeds, Real Est. Advertising, ete. 19 176 60 

Add Revenue received, $630 65 2 , 
East Boston Ferries ; 165,000 00 
Eastern Avenue and Bridge . 213,569 79 
Engineer’s Department . 25,479 00 


Expended. 


442 42 
5,131 55 
33,098 20 
3,777 39 
ey > Bg 


47299 
12,819 38 
987. 15 
3B 81 
11,846 43 
"889 28 
6,767 20 
971 54 
1,360 24 
33,373 5d 
1,739 80 


99,292 11 


9,744 70 
42,363 94 


3,206 67 
3,839 68 
1,481 85 
121 30 
790 60 


788 52 
77,078 72 


2,202 00 
34,881 60 


6,858 77 


Carried forward $3,882,392 06 


1 Brought from last year, 


$1, ero 98 
2 Brought from last year, 


3,084 61 


7 Brought from last year, 
8 Brought from last year, 


3 Brought from last year, 594 00 9 Brought from last year, 
Transferred from Reserved Fund, 10,000 00 10 Brought from last year, 
5 Brought from last year, 80,680 21 11 Brought from last year, 
® Brought from last year, 352,800 20 12 Brought from last year, 


Bal. Unexpended. 


$183,544 50) $1,169,027 48 


2,057 58 
16,868 45 
59,068 80 
11,872 61 

3,023 44 

594 00 

8,107 O1 
56,080 62 

4,012 85 

9,964 19 
41,446 57 
80,680 21 

351,910 92 


2,355 15 


140,050 92 
2,139 76 
672,700 00 
93,626 45 
7,910 20 


51,403 26 


32,895 30 
22,736 06 


8,298 79 
146,160 32 


2,018 15 
2,878 70 
2,209 40 
2,211 48 
287,221 28 


7,605 25 


130,118 40 
13,569 79 
18,625 23 


$580,714 06) $3,406,908 62 


9,176 6) 
13,569 79 


— 


> = 


Brought forward ‘ : $3,882,392 06] $580,714 06) $3,456,908 62 
Engine House and Land, Fulton St. TEOUOO: OG ye eva ners 45,000 00 
English High and Latin School : 
Badin os 110 00} ($110.00 provided for.) 
Evergreen Cemetery : 7 
_ Add Revenue received, $30 00 1,202 85 513 62 719 23 
Fever Hospital, Gallop’s Island 2,500 00 1,005 89 1,494 11 
Fire Alarm Telegraph 320,642 00 3,012 08 17,129 92 
Fire Department . , ; 563,000 00 220 loo 01 304,834 99 
Francis Street School-house : POLOUG 72 ie LAN Sesame 3,909 72 
aaa School-house, Brighton £45,974 25 45,974 25 
eee, Dorehes- 19,194 97 7,179 66| 12,015 81 
see School-house, Egleston 110,397 13 10,397 13 
, Se iviies een 880,775 00 8,123 57| 77,651 48 
Health Department ; x 365,000 00 87,196 63 277,803 37 
Home for Poor, Deer Island . 9147,500 00 habe se 147,500 00 
Improved Sewerage 090,256 04 2 ONS 17,505 89 
_ Incidental Expenses: . 
Add income of Foss and Babcock 87,000 00 21,155 388 66,254 34 
Funds, $409 72 
Inspection of Buildings . x 14,000 00 se Swi 10,225 28 
Interest and Premium 1,698,000 00 236,784 58| 1,461,215 42 
Lamps : 490,000 00 102,747 48 387,252 57 
Law Department ; 18,440,00 4,194 05 14,245 95 
_ Liquor License Expenses: lig KOs 9 
Add Revenue received, $99,089 00 i 2,523 46 NC ear 
_ Markets . { : 4 ’ 9,295 00 2718320 7,161 80 
peeeral Monument, Boston ean 259,500 00 10,800 00 41,700 00 
- Mount Hope Cemetery : , 9 55 
| Add Revenue received, $3,856 62 #16026 OF Nees 103200 
_ Mt. Washington Avenue Bridge 4 8,000 00 eis 8,000 00 
Mystic Sewer . p é ' ; 203,755 68 101 90 203,653 78 
Mystic Water Works: \ 
Revenue, $14,257 33 
ee expenses, ee) ra 37,061 58) (922,804.25 prov. for.) 
Proportions paid under 
contracts, . 8,550 32 
Neponset Bridge -. . é 619,000 00 uta y 19,000 00 
New Engine Houses 1860 67 568 37 292 30 
_ New Lunatic Hospital : 18100,628 21 Bee 100,628 21 
_ Northampton Street District . 920,532 27 1,339 78 19,192 49 
Carried forward $7,948,805 94) $1,371,811 81) $6,872,781 67 
aL ee OS 
| 11 Brought from last year, $2,523 48 
ee eo reyes, Ston02 85 | 3 Brought from last year, 52,000 00 
$ Brought from last year, 1,000 00 13 Brought from last year, boas 
4 Brought from last year. 3,909 72 14 Brought from last year, 8,000 : 
5 Brought from last year, 5,974 25 15 Brought from last year, sea = 
6 Brought from last year, 16,194 97 16 Brought from last year, eR a 
7 Brought from last year, 6,897 13 17 Brought from last year, hieponiet 
RS BO | eaatee gem ar Yar ae 2 
ad Brews hom last toon "20,256 04 Transferred from Reserved Fund, 20,000 00 


Avupitor’s Monruiy Exuipir. - Ve 


Amount of each 
OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. ‘Appropriation. Expended. Bal. Unexpended. 
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Amount of each 
OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. Appropriation. Expended. Bal. Unexpended. 


Brought forward, $7,948,805 94] $1,371,811 81] $6,872,781 67 
Old Claims 2,000 00 301 37 1,698 63 
Overseers of the Poor 141,400 00 12,825 61 128,574 39 
Park Department 193159 92| . <2 2,159' 92m 
Paving, etc. . 850,000 00 186,891 20 663,108 80 
Play grounds . 22,000 00 2,000 00 
Police 841,300 00 " 210, 081 38 631,218 62 
Primary School- house, City Point . $15,000 00]. 15,000 00 — 
Sey School-house, ‘Sherwin Dis- 40,000 00 10 00 39,990 00 
Printing and Stationery . 27,000 00 3,306 16 23,693 84 
Prison Point Bridge 49,629 03 Pa Wie 2,411 28 
Public Baths . 25,000 00 6,132 39 18,867 61 
Public Buildings 83,850 00 17,704 94 66,145 06 
Public Institutions, viz. : 
House of Industry 184,950 00 38,483 76 146,466 24 
House of Correction 91,150 00 21,514 74 69,635 26 — 
Lunatic Hospital 59,720 00 11,176 39 48,543 61 
Pauper Expenses 80,600 00 14,156 19 66,443 81 
Steamboat ‘‘ J. Putnam Bradlee " 18,170 00 3,125 87 15,044 13 
Office Expenses . : 7,350 00 671 24 6,678 76. 
Marcella Street Home 25,000 00 6,024 13 18,975 87m 
_Almshouse, Austin Farm . 18,000 00 3,128 44 14,871 56 
Almshouse, Charlestown District 9,000 00 1,405 49 7,094 518 
Sa to building, peer ae 16,000 00 16,000 00 
New Piggery, Deer Island. 8,500 00 8,500 00 | 
Public Lands . 6,000 00 665 O1 5,334 99 
Public Library 5120,626 00 34,086 37 86,539 63 
Quarantine Department. ’ 14,400 00 3,494 59 10,905 41 — 
Registration of Voters and Election : 
eas 22,200 00 2,359 06) . 19,840 94 
Reserved Fund 6268,000 00 Ree.” 268,000 00 
Salaries . 31,950 00 7,900 00 24,050 00 


Schools and School- houses, Viz 
School Instructors 


School Expenses, School Com. 245,000 00 55,585 27 189,414 73 

Salaries Officers, School Com. 51,000 00 19,237 22 31,762 78 

School-houses, Public Buildings . 138,000 00 14,495 92 118,504 08 © 
Sealer of Weights and Measures 3,700 00 607 85 3,092 15 — 
Sewers 150,000 00 23,898 75 126,101 25 
Sinking Fund Commissioners 800 00 200 00 600 00 — 
Small-pox Hospital 129,243 64 9,000 00 20,243 64 
Soldiers’ Relief: . 8153,131 98 12,835 00 140,296 98 
Suffolk Street District 92,164 03 89 20 2,074 83 
Surveyor’s Department . 36,176 00 8,846 34 27,329 66 
Swett puree 056,513 78 3,765 26 52,748 52 
Tax and other Fees: 

Revenue received, $5,059 so} Lb aees 400) a 


1,115,520.00 


Carried forward 


391,233 95 


724,286 05 


——— 


$12,939,010 82] $2,497,418 87|$10,742,438 59 


1 Brought from last year, $2,159 92 6 Transferred to Branch Library West 

2 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 2,000 00 Roxbury District, $10,000 00 

3 Brought from last year, 15,000 00 Northampton-st, Dist., 20,000 00 

* Brought from last year, 2,629 03 Play grounds, 2,000 00 

5 Brought from last year, 500 00 7 Brought from Jast year, 29,248 64 © 
8 Brought from last year, / 153,181 98 


® Brought from last year, 
1° Brought from last year, 


2,164 03 
56,513 78 


Mi P - i! 7 FA 
é=aLe ipa sie : inf a OTe fod 4, itt ae Se Oo eat 
5 oe J ‘ oT. adh af, i+ s 
| Montuiy Exuisir. ~ i ae 
. 
; 


| Amount of each 


“Appropriation. Expended. Bal. Unexparded Se 


} A teed ie / A $12,939,010 32) $2,497,418 87 $10,742,438 59 
Ss yartment “fs 


21,700 00 5,452 44 16,247 56 — 


n Bree tonston oh "30,863 90 
, West Roxbury and 


30,863 90 


bead Districts ¢) 195,403 78| 21,579 41] 8,824.37 


ston and other Bridges . 88,000 00 1,264 14 6,735 86 


g Shawmut Avenue... #3,669 53 


| Appropriations, $10,267,258 00 


$13,153,647 53 


277,932 89 $10,896,00902 


$13,431,580 42 


ua 


he 


eae ae 8,669 53 
125,000 00 9,856 54| 115,143 46 


$2,535,571 40/$10,918,923 97 


a 


4 


s from 1876-77, 2,886,389 53 } Less prov. for, 22,914 95 iam 


from last year, $30,863 90 3 Brought from last year, $1,500 00 a ti 


t from last year, 25,403 78 4 Brought from last year 3,669 53 


< 


or) 
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UNCOMPLETED PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS, MAY 1, 1877. 


ToraL APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR EACH. 


The following table shows the total amount of appropriations made from time to time 
by the City Council, and the objects for which they were made, — the amount expended, 
and balance unexpended, including the July draft. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Additional Supply of Water (transfer, cas and 


premium on loans) ...... eet 
Back Bay streets and avenues (loan a and Rranacane 
Beach Street (loan and Sepang Se Sea ube is 
Broadway Extension (loan)... «+ .eseesseee-e 
Burnt District (loans). ..... aleate\iiotie: Kets tis esate 
Chelsea Bridge (appropriation) . sieehekatine fusluelis 
Eastern Avenue and Bridge (loan) . ite menne cients agers 


Francis Street School-house (appropriation) . ‘ 
Grammar School-house, Brighton District (appro’tion) 
Grammar School!l- house, Dorchester- Everett District 
KAD PLOPLIGUIOM)) miei sy sieuro ue sce) ple belielll slp) 31) ols 
Grammar School-house, Egleston squats (appro’tion) 
Grammar School-house, Washington Village (appro.) 
Home for Poor, Deer Island (appropriation) .... 
Memorial Monument, Boston Common (transfer) .. 
Mystic Sewer (loan). ....... ANALG ie Od ASG. 6 
New Engine Houses (appropriation) .....4e.-. 
New Lunatic Hospital (loan and appropriation) .. . 
Northampton Street District (loan and transfers) . . 
Suffolk Street District (loans andtrausfers) .... 
MIWOLUSETeCb GOAN) are leiile «6 Welle «oe Jew ve cells ce 
Washington Street Extension (loans) elas ia aoa. 
Water Works, West Roxbury and Brighton Districts 
(loans and premium on loans). . . «2. ++ +e eee 
Widening Shawmut Avenue (transfer) . . 


Loan, Revenue, 


or from 


Transfers. 


$4,462,886 80 


462,000 00 
253,969 96 
1,000,000 00 
6,671,176 65 
158,000 00 
200,000 00 
20,000 00 
46,000 00 


43,000 00 
23,500 00 
115,000 00 
150,000 00 
75.000 00 
205,000 00 
23,000 00 
148,000 00 
262,000 00 
2,428,248 96 
376,000 00 
1,670,000 00 


480,570 00 
77,000 00 


$19,350,352 37 


Expended. 


$3,293,859 32 


458,976 56 
253,375 96 
919,319 79 
6,319,265 73 
17,949 08 
186,430 21 
16,090 28 
25 75 


30,984 69 


242,807 51 
2,426,174 13 
323,251 48 
1,639,136 10 


476,745 63 
73,330 47 


$16,835,399 84 


Unexpended. 


$1,169,027 48 


3,023 44 
594 00 
80,680 21 
351,910 92 
140,050 92 
13,569 79 
3,909 72 
45,974 25 


12,015 31 
10,397 13 
77,651 43 
147,500 00 
41,700 00 
203,653 78 
292 30 
100,628 21 
19,192 49 
2,074 83 
52,748 52 
30,863 90 


3,824 37 
3,669 53 


$2,514,952 53 


CITY OF BOSTON. 
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ORDINANCE RELATING TO THE OCCUPATION OF 
STREETS FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 


In Boarp OF ALDERMEN, July 9, 1877. 
_ Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 


- Attest : S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 


In Board oF ALDERMEN, July 9, 1877. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Ordinances, who were 
requested to report an ordinance providing for the appoint- 
ment of a suitable person to be attached to the Department 
_ for the Survey and Inspection of Buildings, who shall have 
charge of permits for occupying streets for building pur- 
poses, beg leave to submit the accompanying ordinance, and 
respectfully recommend the passage of the same. 


For the committee, 
C. H. B. BRECK, 


Chairman. 


AN ORDINANCE FOR THE OCCUPANCY OF 
‘STREETS FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 


- Be tt ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the 
City of Boston, in City Council assembled, as follows: — 


Section 1. Every person wishing to occupy or use any 
portion of any of the streets for the erection or repair of any 
building upon land abutting thereon, shall make application. 
therefor to the Inspector of Buildings, who, subject to the 
direction of the Board of Aldermen, shall have power and 
authority to grant permits for the occupation or use, for 
building purposes, of such part of any street, and for such 
length of time, and under such limitations and restrictions, 
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as may be required by any ordinance; or by the public con- 
venience; and all such permits may be revoked by the In- 
spector of Buildings at any time when the holders of them 
fail to comply with any rule or regulation under which they 


are granted, or when, in the opinion of the Inspector of , 


Buildings, the public good requires such revocation. And 
the part or portion so allotted, if any, and no other part of 
said street, shall be used for laying all the materials for any 
such building or repairing, and for receiving the rubbish 
arising therefrom. And all the rubbish arising therefrom or 
thereby shall be carried away by the person or persons so 
building or repairing, at such convenient time as the Board 
of Aldermen or Inspector of Buildings may direct; and in 
case of neglect or refusal so to do, it shall be removed by 
the Superintendent of Streets, the Chief of Police, or the 
Deputy Chief of Police, at the expense of such person or 
persons. 


Sect. 2. In all cases the space so allotted shall be en- — 


closed with a sufficient fence, which shall be continued 
during the whole time such occupation exists. And a lighted 
lantern or lanterns, or some other proper and sufficient lights, 
shall be fixed to some part or parts of such fence, or in some 
other proper manner. And said lights or lanterns shall be 
so kept lighted from the beginning of twilight every evening, 
through the whole of every night, during said occupation. 
Sror. 8. Any person licensed or permitted as aforesaid 
to occupy any part of any street, while erecting or repairing 
any building, shall provide a safe and convenient passage 


around or over the same for public travel, and shall be- 


responsible for any injury sustained in consequence of any 
neglect so to do. : 

Sect. 4. Any person violating any of the provisions of 
this ordinance shall be liable to a penalty of not less than 
two dollars nor more than fifty dollars for each offence, and 
to a like penalty for each day’s continuance thereof. 

Sncr. 5. In the month of July, 1877, and annually 


thereafter in the month of February, there shall be appointed ~ 


by the Inspector of Buildings, subject to the confirmation of 
the Board of Aldermen, a suitable person, who shall have 
charge of the permits granted for the use or occupancy of 
any part or portion of any street for building purposes, who 
shall hold his office for one year from the first Monday in 
April of the year in which he is appointed, and until his 
successor is chosen and qualified, or he is removed. The 
duty of such officer shall be to see that the laws, ordinances, 
orders, and regulations, now or at any time in force respect- 


ing the use or occupancy of.any street or part thereof, for 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


—— City Document No, 70: 


REPORT ON IMPROVED SYSTEM OF SEWERAGE. 


In Common Counctn, July 12, 1877. 


The Joint Special Committee which was appointed to have 
charge of all matters relating to an improved system. of 
sewerage, respectfully report that the work of making the 
preliminary surveys is completed, and that the City Engineer 
has presented his report, a copy of which is herewith sub- 
mitted. | : 

As some time has elapsed since the subject of improved 
sewerage has-been directly before the City Council, a brief 
recapitulation of the proceedings which led to this report 
may be of interest. 

By orders dated February 23, and March 1, 1875, the 
Mayor was authorized to appoint a commission, consisting of : 
two civil engineers of experience and one competent person 
skilled in the subject of sanitary science, to report upon the 
present sewerage of the city; the discharge of sewers into 
Charles river, Stony brook, South bay, or Dorchester bay ; 
the necessity of any high-water basin on the site of the pres- 
ent full basin; the expediency of relieving the sewers at the 
South End by pumping; and to present a plan for the out- 
lets and main lines of sewers for the future wants of the 
city; and to report, if it is expedient, in connection with 
the proposed works, to provide for any water-basin or mar- 
ginal drive-ways, as ornamental and sanitary features of the 
city, together with an approximate estimate of the expense 
of any plan, or plans, for a system of sewerage submitted 
by them. 

The Mayor appointed a commission, consisting of Messrs. 
E. S. Chesborough, C. E., Moses Lane, C. E , and Charles 
F. Folsom, M. D., who, after an exhaustive study of the 
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subject, submitted a report (City Document No. 3, 1876), 
which was referred to a joint special committee, consisting 
of three members of the Board of Aldermen and five mem- 
bers of the Common Council. This committee reported 
June 12, 1876 (City Document No. 66, 1876), recom- 
mending that the plan of the commissioners be adopted, and 
that an appropriation be made to cover the expense of the 
preliminary surveys. An appropriation was made and the 
work of making the necessary surveys was immediately 
commenced. It was discovered that legislative authority 
would be needed to authorize the construction of the system 
proposed, and the Legislature, at its session of 1876, passed 
an act empowering the City of Boston to construct the 
necessary works. 

At the beginning of the present year the undersigned were 
appointed to take charge of the work of making the pre- 
liminary examinations for an improved system of sewerage, 
and it has been performed under their direction until the 
present time. The results are clearly set forth in the reports 
of the City Engineer and the principal assistant in charge, 
which are hereto appended, together with a report from 
Professor N. S. Shaler, who was consulted with regard to 
the geological questions which arose during the progress of 
the survey. 

Your committee believe that it is unnecessary to present 
any argument to prove the necessity of adopting a compre- 
hensive system of sewerage for this city. ‘The ground has 
been fully covered by former reports upon the subject. In 
such matters great reliance must be placed upon the opinions 
of persons who have made sanitary science a study; and, if 
the mass of testimony which has been presented from time 
to time be reviewed, it will be seen that the evils arising 
from defective sewerage are descernible in this city to an 
alarming extent. 

While it is not assumed that an improvement in the system 
of sewerage will secure to us complete immunity from disease, 
it is believed that it will remove a powerful agency for evil. 
Aside from questions of health, it is well. known that great 
discomfort is occasioned to the residents of many parts of the » 
city, who are compelled to inhale the odors occasioned by 
the present method of discharging our sewage. It is believed 
that the necessity of the improvement will be admitted, 
whatever differences of opinion there may be as to the proper 
method of relief. 

The plan for an improved system of sewerage which is now 
presented has the endorsement of the best engineering talent 
‘in the country. It is the result of a careful study of the 
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different systems of sewerage now in practical operation, and 
an application of the best features of such systems to meet 
the present and future wants of Boston. It is unnecessary for 
your committee to attempt to explain the dctails of the pro- 
posed plan; for that they refer to the reports and plans of 
the engineers. It will be seen that the plan agrees in all its 
essential features with the one originally recommended by the 
commissioners. 

Your committee have made a careful study of the scheme, 
and are convinced that it presents the only practicable 
method of effectually removing the evils which are insepara- 
ble from our present system. It appears to be the only 
feasible method of securing the conditions demanded of a 
complete system of sewerage, viz.:.the immediate and un- 
interrupted removal of sewage from the vicinity of our dwell- 
ings to a point from whence it will not return. 

Your committee would respectfully recommend the passage 
of the following orders. 


CHOATE BURNHAM, 
CHARLES W. WILDER, 
LUCIUS SLADE, 
EUGENE H. SAMPSON, 
J. HOMER PIERCE, 
MARTIN L. HAM, 
GEORGE L. THORNDIKE. 


The undersigned respectfully dissents from the recom- 
mendations of the majority of the Committee on Improved 
Sewerage. 


WARREN K. BLODGETT. 


Ordered, That the City Treasurer be and he hereby is 
authorized to borrow, under the direction of the Committee 
on Finance, the sum of three million seven hundred and 
twelve thousand seven hundred dollars: the same to consti- 
tute a special appropriaticn for the construction of an im- 
proved system of sewerage. 


Ordered, That the Joint Special Committee on Improved 
Sewerage be authorized to contract on behalf of the City of 
Boston for the construction of an improved system of sewer- 
age, having its pumping-station located at Old Harbor Point 
and its outlet at Moon Head, with all the reservoirs, pumping- 
works, and other appliances essential to the proper operation 
of said system, substantially in accordance with plans made 


Giues 136 of the Acts of the year 1876 ; Ale sy 
thereof to be: charged to the appropriation for Improv ( 


Sewerage. 


APPHN DIX. 


OFFICE oF THE City ENGINEER, City Hatt, 
Boston, July 9, 1877. 


ALDERMAN CHoate Burnuam, Chairman Joint Special Committee 
on Improved Sewerage : — 


Sir, — The Joint Special Committee of last year directed me to 
take charge of the surveys and investigations authorized by the 
following order : — 


‘¢ Ordered, That the Auditor of Accounts be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to transfer from the Reserved Fund the sum of forty 
thousand dollars, to constitute a special appropriation for the pur- 
pose of making surveys and plans and of procuring estimates for 
an improved system of sewerage for the City of Boston, on a line 
from Tremont street to Moon Island, and also on a line from said 
street to deep water east of Castle Island; and that said appro- 
priation be expended under the supervision and direction of the 
Joint Special Committee on Improved Sewerage. 

‘| Approved July 17, 1876.]” 


The investigations have now been carried so far that I am in 

position to recommend a definite scheme, and to give a preliminary 
estimate of its cost; and, understanding that it is the wish of your 
committee that a report should be made at once, I respectfully sub- 
mit the following :— 

A few days after the above order was approved, Mr. Eliot C. 
Clarke was appointed principal assistant, to take charge of the sur- 
veys; and his report, which accompanies this, will show what work 
has been done in the office and in the field. There remains for me, 
therefore, little else than to state what conclusions have been 


arrived at, and to give the estimates of cost of the various schemes - 


that have been considered. 

All the schemes are alike in their main features, and correspond 
with that proposed and recommended by the Commission appointed 
in 1875 to report upon the present sewerage of the city, and to 
present a plan for its improvement. 

These features are: a system of intercepting sewers along the 
margin of the city, to receive the flow of the existing sewers; a 
main sewer, into which the former empty, and which, crossing the 
city, leads to a pumping-station ; pumping machinery to raise the 
sewage matter some thirty feet; an outfall sewer leading from 
the pumps to a reservoir situated at some favorable point for dis- 
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charge; and a reservoir from which the sewage, accumulated dur- 
ing the latter part of ebb and the whole of flood tide, is to be 
let out into the harbor during the first two or three hours of the 
ebb. 

In all the schemes it is assumed that at some future day a sys- 
tem of high-level intercepting sewers will be added, which will con- 
duct to the outfall all sewage that can be delivered at the reser- 
voir without pumping. 

The Commissioners (Mr. E. S. Chesbrough, City Engineer of 
Chicago; Mr. Moses Lane, City Engineer of Milwaukee; and Dr. 
C. F. Folsom, Secretary of Massachusetts State Board of Health) 
state in their report (City Document No. 3, 1876) what the evils 
are in the existing sewerage system that require remedy, and give 
the reasons why a plan of the above description is recommended. 
While it will be needless to go over the whole ground here, it 
may be well to call attention to one or two of the more striking 
points. 

In the existing system the sewage is discharged through some 
seventy different outlets along the shore lines of the city, and a 
number of these outlets may be said to be in the very heart of the 
- city, —such as those which empty into the Roxbury Canal, South 
Bay, and Fort Point Channel. 

As the borders of the sewered portions of Boston Sonat largely 
of broad strips of made land, filled to level planes only six or 
eight feet above mean high tide, the sewers are necessarily built 
. with slight grades, and are so situated as to be tide-locked a large 
portion of the time. They discharge during the latter part of the 
ebb and the first part of the flood-tides, so that the sewage, instead 
of being swept out into the harbor and there diffused, is carried 
inland, and such portion as will deposit in still water is thrown 
down at the turn of the tide upon the broad areas of flats that 
exist within and around the city. This intermittent discharge pro- 
duces other serious evils. During the time the sewage is accumu- 
lating in the sewers there is very little current in them, and, in 
consequence, deposits are formed which are not readily removed, 
and, when putrefaction begins, are the source of dangerous gases. 
Again, as the sewage accumulates and rises in the sewers the 
gases are compressed, and, since adequate ventilation is not pro- 
vided, are liable to be forced through the house-drains into the 
houses. 

The more important objects to be attained by an improved sys- 
tem of sewerage are, then, an uninterrupted removal of all sew- 
age matter from the vicinity of inhabited districts, and a discharge 
of this matter at such a point and under such conditions that it 
shall not be brought back to be thrown down on our shores. 

The order of the City Council refers to two points of outlet only ; 
but after its passage other points were urged as possessing merit, 
and the committee thought it would be best to give them some 
attention, since so doing did not seem to be at variance with the 
spirit of the order. 

Four points of discharge have therefore been considered, 
Viz. : — 
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Spectacle Island. 
Thompson’s Island. 
Castle Island. 
Moon Island. 


From these four points experiments with floats were made, to 
determine the direction and the force of the tidal currents, and to 
furnish a means of judging if the suspended matter of the sewage 
would be deposited where it would injure the ship channels or 
cause a nuisance. 


SPECTACLE ISLAND. 


The experiments show a fair current off Spectacle Island, setting 
out through Broad-sound channel and joining with the stronger 
current which passes between Castle and Governor’s islands. 
Suspended matter, however, discharged at Spectacle Island, would 
be kept on the southerly edge of the channel current and would be 
liable (as was shown by the course taken by some of the floats) to 
be directed into the still water of the main ship channel between 
Lovell’s and Gallop’s Islands, where it would meet the incoming 
tide and be deposited. 

The topography of Spectacle Island is such as to render the 
building of a reservoir very costly, and, although a sufficient 
number of borings have not been made to decide the question 
beyond dispute, it is probable that the island cannot be reached 
with an outfall sewer except at an unjustifiable expense. As a 
point for discharge it is evidently inferior either to Castle or Moon 
Island, and therefore is thrown out of further consideration. 


TuHompson’s ISLAND. 


The head of Thompson’s Island lies about one mile to the south- 
west of Spectacle, and the strongest currents passing the former 
also pass the latter. A float put into the current at the beginning 
of ebb tide, well out from the northerly shore of Thompson’s, will 
require fully two hours to reach Spectacle, and will usually meet 
the incoming tide at some point near the heads of either Long or 
Lovell’s Islands; floats put in nearer the shore will pass to the 
south and enter the sluggish water between Spectacle and Long 
islands. 

The experiments show conclusively that Thompson’s Island does 
not offer a favorable point for discharge, and hence it need not be 
further considered. 


CastLe ISLAND. 


Castle Island is owned by the United States Government, and is 
the site of Fort Independence,— a fort of considerable importance 
on the inner lines of defence of Boston harbor: 

Whether or not the city would be allowed to construct sewerage 
works there, or make it the point of discharge, can only be 
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definitely settled by petition to Congress, or application to the 
Secretary of War; but it seems hardly possible that any use of the 
island, which would in any way decrease its value as a defensive 
position, would be permitted ; and this view has been confirmed by 
the best information I have been able to obtain. If it can be sat- 
isfactorily demonstrated that the discharge of sewage there would 
not make a nuisance, nor injure the island as a place for quarter- 
ing soldiers, it is possible that permission would be granted to make 
it the terminus of the outlet sewer; but it seems almost certain that 
the building of a reservoir on the island itself, or on the flats sur- 
rounding it, would, to some extent, weaken its strength as a point 
of defence, and therefore would not be permitted. 

Assuming that the reservoir cannot be built in the vicinity of the 
island, I have devised a scheme in which it is located on the main 
land at South Boston Point, and the outlet sewer is carried from 
there to and across the island and terminates at a point some six 
or seven hundred feet to the northwest of the fort. 

A scheme, in which the reservoir was located on the flats to the 
north of the point, with a platform and pile foundation, was also 
considered and estimated upon, but is not here described, since 
such construction cannot be recommended. 

The current that sets by the island is one of the strongest in the 
harbor, and would usually take any suspended matter, discharged 
into it during the first half of ebb tide, a considerable distance into 
Broad Sound, passing, on its way, through Broad Channel. The 
result of the float experiments in this current is thus described by 
Mr. Frank W. Ring, the assistant who had charge of the hydro- 
graphic surveys: ‘*‘ Floats were sent from here (Castle Island), 
near the wharf on the northeastern side of the island, and in vicin- 
ity of buoy No.7. Starting at high water, the acquired distance 
on one tide is about 6.3 miles. 

‘‘ Of the six trips from this point the average velocity per hour 
was 0.81 miles. The usual direction is out Broad Channel into 
the sound, and, upon return, the flood tide takes the floats into the 
bay formed by Deer Island and the reef which makes out to the 
southward of it; from here the following ebb takes it into the sound, 
to be carried to sea by the Graves, or toward Nahant. 

‘¢' There is danger of material discharged at this point being 
carried to the main ship channel between Lovell’s and Gallop’s 
islands, where, little current exists at any stage of the tide. One 
float out of six trips indicated this, as did also one trip from Thomp- 
son’s Island. | 

‘*T would also beg leave to call your attention to the formation 
of the channel at this place; it being narrow and deep opposite 
the island, and beyond expanding and shoaler. The velocity has a 
tendency to decrease with the expansion, whereas for a favorable 
outlet the channel should concentrate its forces, increasing its 
velocity.” 

Sewage matter once carried into Broad sound would, during the 
turn of the tide, be held for a while in still water, allowing the 
heavier particles not already thrown down in the channel to 
deposit, and the remainder would be so diffused as to be imper- 
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ceptible, hence its return to the west of Deer Island could hardly 
produce any ill effect. 

On the whole, considering simply the effect upon the harbor, 
Castle Island is a rather favorable point for discharge; but there 
are two objections of some weight to its use: one is that the sewage 
would there be discharged into the main ship channel through 
which all the vessels entering the inner harbor must pass, and 
the other, that, under some conditions of the current and wind, 
there is danger of a deposit in the important channel between 
Lovell’s and Gallop’s islands. 

In reference to deposits in the channels a few words will be in 
place here. 

The tidal currents produce a scouring effect upon the bottom of the 
channels, — in one direction during ebb-tide, and in the other during 
flood. Usually the strongest scour in the more important channels is 
during the ebb ; hence the tendency is to gradually move all particles 
that can be acted upon towards the sea. Such is the effect produced 
in the channels opposite Castle and Moon islands. The resultant 
of the scour in the channel north of George’s Island is only slightly 
seaward. In the channel between Lovell’s and Gallop’s islands 
the scouring forces are very feeble, as very little current is pro- 
duced there by any movement of the tides; the resultant of these 
forces is inward. 

The suspended matter that will be discharged in the sewage and 
will settle to the bottom in the channels must necessarily be of a 
nature to yield readily to very slight scouring forces, since the 
heavier particles that enter the sewers must be deposited before they 
reach the pumps. 

While it cannot be positively asserted that no shoaling of the 
channels will take place in a long series of years, yet reasoning 
from the known facts in the case, and having regard to the experi- 
ence of London, the conclusion is reached that shoaling to a serious 
extent will not occur. 

In the Castle Island scheme the main sewer starts on Camden 
street, at a point near its intersection with Huntington avenue, 
and, following Camden street, passes under the Boston & Provi- 
dence railroad to Washington street; here it turns into Northamp- 
ton street and follows it to Swett street; thence passing through 
Swett, Preble (widened), Lowland, Ninth and N streets, it ex- 
tends to the pumping-station at the corner of P and Sixth streets. 
The reservoir is located on a plot of ground bounded by P street, 
Broadway, R street, and Fifth street. 

The outlet sewers are carried from here to Castle Island on a pile 
- foundation (the whole covered with an earth embankment heavily 
paved and rip-rapped), and terminate in about six feet of water at 
low tide near the northwest shore of the island. 

The estimated cost of the Castle Island scheme is as follows : — 


Intercepting sewers. : ; : ; . $623,000 00 
Main sewer 648,000 00 


Pumping-station, filth-hoist, force-mains, etc. . 390,000 00 
Reservoir and connections . : : , ; 431,0U0 00 
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Wharf, sea wall, etc. . : 4 : , . $25,000 00 
Outlet sewer : : : , 410,000 00 
Pier, box sewers, and vonnechons : ‘ ‘ 122,000 00 
Damage for displacement of tide-water 7 : 41,000 00 
Extra for relaying existing sewers, etc. : : 100,000 00 


$2,790,000 00 
Add 10 per cent. for superintendence and contin- 
gencies .. 7 : . - : ; ; 279,000 00 


$3,069,000 00 
Land damages . : ‘ reer : ; 360,000 00 


$3,429,000 00 


The cost of widening Preble street is not included in the estimate, 
as that is an improvement already contemplated and properly 
chargeable to another account. 

The value of the real estate to be taken for the reservoir is an 
uncertain element. It has been set down at the valuation of the 
assessors for 1875. 

The more important advantages of this scheme are its relative 
cheapness, its facility of construction in comparison with other 
schemes, avoiding as it does the driving of a tunnel or the sinking 
of a siphon; and the circumstance that it provides at once for the 
sewage discharged on the south side of South Boston, without 
requiring a special intercepting sewer for that purpose. 

The chief objections to it are, the discharge of the sewage into 
the main ship channel, and in the vicinity of a thickly populated 
district, the effect that will be produced upon the value of real 
estate in the neighborhood of the reservoir and pumping-station, 
and the improbability that the United States Government will 
permit Castle Island to be used as a point of discharge. 


Moon Isitanp. 


The float experiments show a good current setting by the head 
of Moon Island and passing out to the Sound through Black Rock 
Channel. 

The pole floats (which were usually about fourteen feet long and 
were used to obtain the mean velocity of the current) passed to 
the north, and the surface floats to the south, of Rainsford 
Island. 

The northerly channel is the deeper one, and the one fie 

strongest currents follow. 

It would seem that for the first’ two or three hours of ebb tide, 
the waters of Dorchester Bay discharge chiefly through the opening 
between Thompson’s Island and Squantum Head, thus producing a 
strong current close in land on the north shore of Moon Island, at just 
the time it is proposed to discharge the sewage. This current, pass- 
ing around Moon Head, meets another from Quincy Bay, and the 
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two uniting pass out through Black Rock Channel, as before de- 


scribed. This union of the two currents is a very favorable 
\condition, since the inner edge of the more northerly one becomes 


(the thread of thecombined currents ; and, therefore, any matter dis- 


charged off the north point of the island will follow the deepest 
part of the channel and meet with the highest velocities; at least, 
whatever the cause, floats which were started comparatively near 
the shore at the point where it is proposed to discharge the sewage 
followed the thread of the current after leaving Moon Head. 

A large number of experiments were made at this place, and for 
a detailed statement of the conclusions drawn from them I would 
refer you to Mr. Clarke’s report. It will be sufficient to remark 
here that they clearly demonstrate that Moon Island is a favorable 
point for discharge. 

Two plans, with this island for their outlet, have been studied ; 
one known as the Old Harbor Point scheme, the other as the Com- 
mercial Point scheme. They differ chiefly in the location of the 
pumping-stations and of portions of the main and outfall sewers, 
these differences in location causing, however, a difference in some 
of the details, more particularly in the method of crossing the nav- 
igable waters lying between Boston and Quincy. 

The main sewer in both schemes begins on Camden street near 


’ Huntington avenue, and follows Camden and Northampton streets 


to Albany, from whence it will take one of two courses, to be de- 
termined hereafter, one through Swett street and the proposed East 
Chester Park extension, to a point about 700 feet east of the New 
York & New England Railroad; thence through private property 
to the corner of Boston and Mt. Vernon streets; the other through 
Hampden street, Norfolk avenue, Clapp street, and private prop- 
erty to the same point; thence it follows Mt. Vernon street to a 
point about 600 feet beyond Dorchester avenue, there turning to 
the right and running to a point near Crescent avenue and the Old 
Colony railroad. At this place the lines in the two schemes sepa- 
rate. In the Old Harbor Point scheme the sewer, passing under 
the Old Colony railroad, traverses the long stretch of marsh land 
known as Cow Pasture, to Old Harbor Point, where is located the 
pumping-station. kts 

A good foundation in clay is found for the sewer and pumping 
machinery at a convenient depth under the cow-pasture marsh, and 
no piling will be required. 

The outfall sewer leaves the point in a tunnel and passes under 
the navigable waters of Dorchester Bay, a distance of 7,920 feet, 
to Squantum Head. Here it rises to the surface, crosses Squantum 
Neck, and passes over the body of water between the neck and 
Moon Island, to the reservoir on the island. A portion of the dis- 
tance after leaving the neck, where there is mud bottom, It 1s car- 
ried on a pile foundation, the remainder of the way on an embank- 
ment. For the whole of this distance beyond the neck it Is to be 
covered with a heavy embankment, heavily paved and rip-rapped 
where necessary. 

The reservoirs will discharge through capacious outlet sewers, 
carried well out into the tidal current. 
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The estimated cost of the Ola Harbor Point scheme is as fol- 
lows: — 


Intercepting sewers. i i ; : . $706,900 00 
Main sewer . : 565,000 00 
Pumping-station, filth- hoist, and force- mains ; 390,000 00 
Sea-walls, filling, shaft chamber, flushing tank, etc. 155,000 00 
Outfall sewer, including tunnel . ; ‘ 3 848,000 00 


Reservoir and connections . ; , ; ‘ 431,000 00 
Outlet sewer } : ; i 28,000 00 
Pier, box sewers, and fanneenone ‘ F 64,090 00 
Dwellings for reservoir men, and other buildings ¢ 20,000 00 
Extra, for relaying existing sewers, etc. : , 100,000 00 


$3,307,000 00 - 
Add 10 per cent. for superintendence and contin- \ 
gencies . : ; : ; : : ; 830,700 00 


$3,637,700 00 
Land damages. ‘ : : . , : 75,000 00 


$3,712,700 00 


This estimate does not include the cost of land along East Ches- 
ter park extension, but does include the cost of filling 675 feet in 
length of that street to the full width and grade. 

The more important advantages of this scheme are : — 


First. A favorable point for the location of a reservoir and the 
discharge of sewage. 

Moon Island is remote from any considerable BOphI eto pres- 
sent or prospective; therefore, neither the presence of the reservoir 
nor the discharge of sewage there can have any effect upon the 
value of real estate. 

The sewage will enter favorable currents, which follow channels 
entirely outside the inner harbor. , 

Second. The location of the pumping-station is also remote 
from any lands that would be liable to be depreciated by its 
presence, and is such that ample room can be had at moderate 
cost. 

Third. The lines which the main sewer follows are such as to 
occasion comparatively little inconvenience during construction. 
After leaving Albany street, if East Chester park extension is fol- 
lowed, but one important line of travel will be interfered with, 
namely, Dorchester avenue. 


The chief objection to it is the siphon in tunnel under Dorchester 
Bay. This feature is objectionable on account of difficulty of con- 
struction, and of the special appliances to keep it from silting up. 
A great deal of thought has been given to the latter point, and 
various methods for preventing deposit, and for flushing-out de- 
posits, when they do occur, have been considered. The method 
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finally adopted for purposes of the estimate is a large, covered 
flushing-tank at the west shaft, into which the sewage will be 
pumped, aud afterwards let through the siphon with a velocity 
- sufficient to prevent deposit, or to remove any that may exist. At 
the east end a sump is provided, into which heavy matter, if any 
should find entrance to the tunnel, will be swept, thence to be 
dredged up through the east shaft. European experience in the 
use of siphons for sewerage purposes may show that so much in the 
way of precaution is unnecessary ; if so the plans can be modified. 

In the Commercial Point scheme, the main sewer follows the 
same line as in the scheme just considered, to a point near Cres- 
cent avenue and the Old Colony Railroad; thence turning to a 
southwesterly course it follows the lowlands of the valley through 
which the Old Colony Railroad runs, crossing, just before reaching 
Commercial Point, about 1,600 feet of tide-water; it then passes 
under the railroad at Gominercitl street, and follows that street, or 
the shore parallel to it, to Union street ; thence passing down Union 
street, it terminates at the pumping-station on Commercial Point. 

From the pumping-station the outfall sewer is carried across 
Neponset river to Squantum; (either in the form of an elevated 
wrought-iron tube, supported on stone piers, with a short siphon to 
admit of the passage of vessels, or a submerged siphon laid the 
whole width of the river in the deep mud which forms the bottom 
at this place) thence, following Squantum Beach, and crossing 
Seal Bay, it reaches the line already described in the Old Harbor 
scheme, at a point near the east shaft of the tunnel. Beyond this 
point the two schemes are identical. Along Squantum Beach 
the sewer is carried on embankments; and across Seal Bay it is 
carried on piles, and covered with an embankment, protected by 
paving and rip-rap. 

The estimated cost of the SUM BREN Point scheme is as fol- 
lows :— 


Intercepting sewers. ; : : ' . $706,000 00 
Main sewer . : : : ; 834,000 00 
Pumping-station and filth-hoist ; ; 4 : 390,000 00 
Bridge and siphon ‘ : . : . 4 200,000 00 


Outfall sewer 3 : : : : . 1,020,000 00 
Reservoir and Pei nections 4 : : ; : 431,000 00 
~ Outlet sewer : . : : 28,000 00 
Pier, box-sewers, and connec tions . . 64,000 00 
Dwellings for reservoir men, and other buildings : 20,000 00 


Extra for relaying or raising portions of existing 
sewers . 5 : ? : . : ‘ 100,000 00 


$3,793,000 00 
Add 10 per cent. for superintendence and con- Y 
tingencies . : ‘ ° : : ; 379,300 00 


$4,172,300 00 
Land damages. : ° ° : ; ~ 200,000 00 


$4,372,300 00 


Raine ei aE SEL 
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If a siphon be substituted for the bridge, the total of the esti- 

mate would be $4,160,000. 

This scheme possesses the more important advantages of the Old 
Harbor Point scheme, and, in addition, it avoids a tunnel and re- 
duces the siphon to a moderate length. While this is an advantage 
of considerable importance, it is not worth the difference in cost. 

The location of the main sewer between Savin Hill and Com- 
mercial Point is a very unfavorable one, both for the building of 
the sewer and its maintenance. 

The grade of the sewer along this stretch is from eleven to thir- 
teen feet below low-tide, and since much the greater portion of it 
would be either in tide-water or along its edge the difficulties to 
be met in construction would necessarily be of a serious character. 


In CONCLUSION. 


The objections already enumerated to the Castle Island scheme 
are, in my opinion, of a kind to preclude its adoption. 

The difficulties to be met in the construction of the Commercial 
Point scheme taken in connection with the excess of cost and other 
matters of less importance, renders it inferior to the Old Harbor 
Point scheme; I would therefore recommend this latter as the best 
of the three, all things considered. 

In Mr. Clarke’s report will be found a description of the inter- | 
cepting sewers and their location, with a statement of the areas 
drained by each and the population provided for; the data from 
which the sizes of the various sewers have been calculated, a 
description of the main and outfall sewers, also of;the various sites 
that have been considered for pumping-stations and reservoirs, and 
much other information of interest in this connection. 

I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness to him and his assist- 
ants for the thorough and careful manner in which they have per- 
formed the work committed to them. 


Respectfully, 


JOS. P. DAVIS, 
City Engineer. 
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REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT ENGINEER 
IN CHARGE OF IMPROVED SEWERAGE SURVEY. 


Bosron, June 30, 1877. 


Mr. Josrru P. Davis, City Engineer : — 


DeAR Sir, —I was appointed Principal Assistant Engineer in 
charge of Improved Sewerage Survey, on July 21, 1876. I here- 
with respectfully report the progress of that survey to date, with 
methods used and results obtained. | 

Although the order of July 17, in obedience to which this 
work was carried on, limited the survey to ‘‘ A line between Tre- 
mont street and Moon Island, and also a line from said street to 
deep water east of Castle Island,” yet, by a liberal interpretation 
of the order, it was assumed that any information was desired 
which bore upon an intercepting system of sewerage, on the general 
plan recommended by the commission appointed the previous year. 

At the outset, several distinct, though related, subjects for in- 
vestigation suggested themselves : — 


First. Points of discharge; the tidal currents at such points, 
and their probable effect upon a body of sewage put into them. 

Second. Location of the main sewer from its outlet to the city, 
and of the reservoir and pumping-station. 

Third. Lines of the secondary intercepting sewers in the city. 

Fourth. Forms and sizes of the main and secondary sewers, 
reservoirs, outlets, etc., and methods of construction. 

Fifth. Estimates of cost of all items connected with the scheme. 


HypDROGRAPHIC SURVEY. 


As the position of the outlet would affect materially the whole 
scheme, its consideration received our earliest attention. A party 
for hydrographic -work was organized, and began field operations 
July 27. This party consisted of Mr. Frank W. Ring, Hydro- 
graphic Assistant, one additional observer, two sailing-masters, 
and two boatmen. ‘Their outfit included the cat-rigged boat 
** Fearless,” and two tenders. 

A projection of the harbor was first made, and the triangulation 
points given by the U.S. Coast Survey, together with others ob- 
tained by ourselves from these, by means of the plane table, were 
plotted upon it; the shore line being taken from a chart belonging 
to the Harbor Commissioners. A sufficient number of prominent 
points having been determined in this way, it was easy at any time 
to locate the position of a float by the sextant. At night, when 
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other objects could not be seen, the harbor lights furnished objects 
for observation. 

Some difficulty was experienced in determining the best form of 
float. That first adopted consisted of four radiating arms, with 
canvas wings projecting downwards from them. [Fig. 1, Pl. 3.] 
Upon calm days this form indicated very fairly the surface velocity ; 
but was too easily influenced by winds and waves to be used in 
windy weather, as it then invariably grounded on a lee shore. 

A ‘* surface and sub-surface” can-float [Fig. 2, Pl. 3] was used 
somewhat and gave better results ; but the ordinary pole-float [ Fig. 
3, Pl. 38], about 14 feet long and 4 inches in diameter, was finally 
found to be the most satisfactory ; indicating the mean current, 
which often differed both in direction and velocity from the surface 
current. This pole supported a flag or lantern, and, when there 
was danger of its grounding, a shorter one was substituted. 

In all about fifty ‘‘Free-float” observations were made, from the 
vicinity of Moon, Castle, Thompson’s, and Spectacle islands, 
varying in duration from 6 hours, or one ebb-tide, to 52 hours. 
Angles to determine the position of the float were taken each half 
hour, and were recorded, together with the direction and force of 
the wind and other data, in log-books especially prepared for the 
purpose. 

A series of observations was also made upon eight sections, 
about Moon, Long, Rainsford, Thompson’s, Hangman’s, and 
Sunken islands, so that a comparative estimate might be had of 
the amount of water passing from Dorchester Bay to the northward 
or southward of Thompson’s Island, and from Quincy Bay and 
Back Way to the northward or southward of Rainsford Island. 
All this work has been carefully plotted on a scale of zo4d55, and is 
herewith .submitted. 


I should state that during our observations a man was stationed 


at a tide-gauge, and all velocities have been reduced to a mean rise 
and fall of ten feet. 

The results deduced from our float observations may be briefly 
stated thus : — 

Sewage discharged at Moon Island within the first three hours 
of ebb-tide would move seaward with an average velocity of .74 
miles per hour, passing between Rainsford and Long islands, 
through Black-Rock Channel, and at the turn of tide would have 
reached a position between the Brewsters and George’s Island. 
In its course it would be entirely outside of the inner harbor, 
which is assumed to be bounded by an are of a circle. with 
the north part of Lower Middle Shoal for its centre, and a 


radius of 2.7 miles, traversing Squantum Head, Moon Head, Long | 


and Deer islands. 
Heavy matter in suspension, tending to sink at once, would be 


deposited in the channel of Back or Western Way, at this point. 


1,700 feet wide. Lighter matter in suspension would be deposited, 
at the turn of tide, in the vicinity of the Brewsters. Matter 
floating on or near the surface, in calm weather or with westerly 
winds, would go as far seaward as the rest, but probably in part at 
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least to the south of Rainsford Island ; with a strong easterly wind 
it might be blown on to Moon Island or into Quincy Bay. 
Tt is supposed that on its return with the flood tide the sewage 


would be so diffused as not to be perceptible. Most of it would | 


probably return by Broad Sound to the vicinity of Deer Island, and 
with the next ebb would move still further seaward, not again to 
enter the harbor. 

What would be its ultimate destiny is a matter of surmise. One 
hundred bottles, weighted and well corked, were put into the water 
at Moon Island, each containing a postal card addressed to our 
office, requesting the finder to mail it, stating when and where it 
was picked up. Of the second fifty deposited September 5, 
_ 1876, seventeen were blown wpon Rainsford Island, and ten more 
were picked up at intervals during the next three weeks. One of 
these was found in the vitinity of Marshfield, about 25 miles 
south of its starting-point; a second at Salem, about the same 
distance north ; and the remaining eight outside of Cape Cod, near 


Provincetown, Wellfleet, and Chatham, from 50 to 80 miles 


distant. 

If the movement of these bottles may be taken as an indication 
of the diffusion of the sewage, it shows that in a few days it would 
be diluted to the point of practical annihilation, if, indeed, it were 
not actually destroyed by oxidation, or by being assimilated by 
the myriad animal organisms which pervade the sea. 

Sewage discharged at Castle Island would follow Main Ship 
Channel and Broad Channel seaward, with an average velocity of 
-81 miles per hour, and would reach Broad Sound, some three 
miles distant from the inner harbor. A portion of it, however, 
might find its way into the still water between Lovell’s and Gal- 
lop’s islands. Its return and final exit would be similar to that of 
sewage discharged at Moon Island. Heavy matter would be 
deposited in the Main Ship Channel where it is 900 feet wide, and 
in close proximity to Lower Middle Shoal. Lighter suspended 
matter would be deposited in Broad Sound. Matter floating near 
the surface might be driven by an easterly wind upon Castle 
Island and South Boston. 

Sewage discharged at Thompson’s Island would divide into two 
parts; the lesser, skirting Spectacle Island to the north, would 
follow the edge of the current to Lovell’s Island, three-quarters of 
a mile outside of the harbor. Most of it, however, would probably 
move slowly to the west of Spectacle Island through the Back Way, 
and thence to the north of Long Island, not going outside of the 
_ harbor. 

Sewage discharged at Spectacle Island would follow the south- 
erly edge of the channel, going about as far seawards as that dis- 
charged at Castle Island; but there would be more danger of a 
considerable portion turning into the comparatively still water 
of Main Ship Channel between Lovell’s and Gallop’s islands. 
Suspended matter would deposit in the ship channel and surface 
matter would be driven by an easterly wind into Dorchester Bay, 
and on to Thompson’s Island. 

In this connection it seems proper to consider the relative ad- 
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vantages which these different points offer for the location of the 
reservoir and outlet. 

Moon Island is about 387 acres in extent. It has ‘no present 
value, except as it affords poor pasturage to some cattle. 
A small quantity of inferior gravel has also been obtained there. 
A portion of the island is too high for an economical reservoir ; but 
there are about 12 acres which would be available for that pur- 
pose, or enough for any anticipated increase in the quantity of 
sewage to be stored in future years. Should the advance of chemi- 
cal science hereafter render it possible to obtain valuable returns 
from treatment of the sewage, there would be ample room for 
works, sufficiently remote from any habitation not to cause a 
nuisance. 


A trial shaft was sunk 45 feet deep on the proposed site 


of the reservoir, and showed a gravelly soil mixed with a very 
hard clay ; no curbing was required in sinking the shaft. 

An outlet at. this place presents no engineering difficulties ; a 
good current is obtained 300 feet from the shore in five feet of 

water at low tide. 

Thompson’s Island affords a good site for a reservoir, but an 
expensive one. ‘The managers of the ‘ Farm School” established 
there state: ‘‘ If the city should succeed in taking the island, 
then the managers would give up the whole island as unfit for the 
purposes of their trust;.and the city would be held to supply 
a new site and buildings, and move the establishment to them. ‘The 
rough estimate of such a substitution would be $200,000.” 

The outlet would have to extend into 25 feet of water to meet 
the current, which, as before stated, is an insufficient one. 

Castle Island, 23 acres in extent, is sufliciently large; but 
there seems to be no reasonable hope that it could be ‘obtained 
from the U.S. Government. <A reservoir would, therefore, have 
to be constructed upon piles, between the island and South Boston, 
or upon the main land at City Point. Either would be expensive ; 
the former on account of its foundation, the latter from the value 
of the land taken. 

The outlet at this point presents no especial engineering diffi- 
culties. 

A reservoir on Spectacle Island would be a very costly structure, 
the island being from 50 to 75 feet above low water. 

The outlet would require to be constructed into about 20 feet 
of water. 


LOCATION OF MAIN SEWER. 


LAND SURVEY. 


A surveying party was put into the field July 29, 1876. “All 
islands and shores affected by the scheme were connected by trian- 
gulation, and carefully surveyed and cross-sectioned. Limits of 


high and low water were determined by traverse lines and ordi-— 


nates. A great number of soundings were taken. Lines and 
levels were run, and buildings located upon all practicable routes. 
All of this work has been plotted on a scale of 100 feet to an inch. 


ee 
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ARTESIAN BoRINGS. 


As, whatever should be the location of the outlet, it would be 
necessary to cross a portion of the harbor by embankment, bridge, 
tunnel, or siphon, to reach main land, it was thought advisable to 
ascertain carefully the nature of the ground through or upon which 
such structures must be located. To this end, a ‘series of artesian 
borings were made in various parts of the harbor. As such work 
requires special tools and knowledge of handling them, a contract 
was entered into with Mr. M. A. Lathrop, an expert in the busi- 
ness. He began work July 31, 1876, and completed in all 
25 borings, several of them being about 100 feet deep. A 5-inch 
gas-pipe was driven to the full depth, and the earth excavated in- 
side of it. ‘This process, while it tests the ground with perfect 
precision, is necessarily slow and expensive. It is thought that 
any future experiments of this nature may be made with sufficient 
accuracy, and much more rapidly and cheaply, by means of smaller 
pipes and some of the methods of hydraulic drilling lately perfected. 
Careful records and samples were taken of every change of ground 
met with, and profiles showing developments are herewith sub- 
mitted. 

The results of special value obtained from this portion of our 
survey are information concerning deep beds of marsh mud, and 
strata of water-bearing gravel upon some proposed lines; and the 
discovery of a practicable tunnel line between Old Harbor Point 
and Squantum Head. 


Expert TESTIMONY. 


While making borings upon the ‘‘ Tunnel Line,” Mr. D. D. Mc- 
Bean, of Chicago, an expert miner in rock and soft ground, was 
engaged to examine the borings and give his opinion upon the 
feasibility and cost of a tunnel as proposed. 

Mr. N.S. Shaler, professor of geology at Harvard University, 
has also examined and reported upon the geological formation 
about the tunnel line. 


Ligut Rop Bortneés. 


The peculiar geological formation of the region about Boston, 
causing frequent elevations of the bed rock, not always shown by 
surface indications, and the sometimes unsuspected presence of 
deep beds of marsh mud, rendered it necessary to test carefully 
the nature of the ground through which it was proposed to locate 
the sewers, since its character would form such an important 
element in their cost and stability. The slowness and cost of 
artesian methods of boring precluded their use. Light auger 
rods were therefore constructed and a party organized to use them. 
All lines about which there was any suspicion have been tested in 
this way, and profiles are submitted showing the result of the ex- 
aminations. 486 borings in all have been made, from ten to eighty 
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feet deep, averaging twenty-three feet, and at an average cost, 
including the price of tools, of 33 cents per foot bored. 


SITE FOR PUMPING-STATION. 


Four sites for the pumping-station have been examined; viz., 
Commercial Point, Fox Point, Old Harbor Point, and City Point. 

Commercial Point presents several favorable conditions. A 
sufficient area could be obtained, though probably at considerable 
expense; the foundations would: be good; the facilities for dis- 
charging coal are excellent. Although there are some dwellings in 
its vicinity, yet these are not very numerous nor valuable, and no 
large damages from any possible nuisance caused by'the pumps or 
filth-hoist need be anticipated. To reach this point, with the con- 
templated ‘‘ high-level sewer” would require an ploraten conduit or 
siphon nearly a mile long. 

Fox Point, the locality recommended by the commissioners, 
seems to be rather near the valuable residence-property of Savin 
Hill. It would be about as easy of access for the high-level sew- 
age as Commercial Point. The great depth of mud at this point, 
_ between the shore and channel, would render the building of a coal 
wharf a difficult and costly operation. For the same reason any 
method of crossing the river would be so uncertain and expensive 
that no estimates have been made by this line. 

Old Harbor Point comprises over a hundred acres, which is 
valued by the city assessors at about $200 an acre. It is easy of 
access, and its extremity is rather over a mile distant from the 
high land from whence high-level sewage would have to be con- 
veyed. It is itself destitute of habitations, and sufficiently remote 
from any to afford assurance that operations carried on there would 
not be a source of offence. It would afford a good foundation for 
the pumps and other structures. About four acres, at its extremity, 
have been filled to grade fourteen, and a wharf and dock are already 
constructed, but would require some extension and dredging to 
make them accessible to coal vessels. A roadway, averaging forty 
feet wide, extends through the length of the point and connects it 
with the city streets and the Old Colony Railroad. 

A pumping-station at City Point would be in the midst of a 
populous and valuable residence-portion of the city. The land 
required would be costly, and there would be considerable expense 
in constructing docks for coal. The foundations would be excel- 
lent. ‘The chief objection to this locality is its proximity to what 
will probably be in the near future a dense population. 


OuTFALL SEWERS. 


The routes of the outfall sewers, as located, are shown on the 
accompanying plan. With the pumping-station at Commercial 
Point, the sewage, after crossing Neponset River by a wrought-iron 
siphon, or by a bridge and siphon, follows the shore of New 
Squantum and crosses Seal Bay on piles to Squantum Neck, which 


/ 
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it traverses through a rock excavation; thence again on piles 


_ across about a thousand feet of mud bottom to a sand bar, and in 


embankment to the reservoir at Moon Island. 

From Old Harbor Point the route would be by tunnel to 
Squantum Neck, and thence as before to Moon Island. 

From City Point the line as shown is direct to a point near the’ 
north shore of Castle Island, crossing the flats on piles. 


Main Sewer West oF PumMpPiING-STATION. 


Two elements enter largely into the selection of a route from 
the pumping-station at tide-water to the city proper; one is 
the contour of the region to be traversed, affecting the depth of 
cutting required; the other the character of the soil, affecting the 
cost of excavation and the ease of securing good foundations. A 
contour map has been prepared, partly from data obtained from 
city maps and partly from original surveys, which embraces all 
that portion of the city between Commercial Point, Old Harbor 
Point, and Tremont street. 

This shows by simple inspection that the possible routes across 
Dorchester, by which long and expensive deep cuttings can be 
avoided, are limited to two or three at most. Examinations and 
estimates have been made of every line which seemed in the least 
practicable, and the ones preferred are shown on the accompanying 
plan. 

From City Point the best line seems to be by Sixth and N 


streets, to Ninth street; thence by Ninth street and its extension 


to Lowland street; thence by Lowland street to an extension of 
Preble street, and by Preble street and Swett street to Albany 
street. It should be said that Preble street, while it is the most 
direct, if not the only available route by which to reach Swett 
street, is not, as at present laid out, sufficiently wide for our work. 
It has an average width of 20 feet, and a trench for constructing 
the 9 by 11 sewer proposed at that point will require to be 18 feet 
wide. There is a plan, however, for widening the street to 50 
feet, by taking property on its south side, and it is assumed that 
this will be done; but the cost of such change has not been included 
in the estimate. 

From Albany street westward the sewer follows Northampton 
street to Washington street, and then turns into Camden street, by 
which it crosses the Boston & Providence Railroad, and extends to 
a little beyond Huntington avenue. This arrangement slightly 
transcends the order by which it was terminated at Tremont street ; 
but as our arrangement of secondary intercepting sewers requires 
one through Camden street, between Tremont street and Hunting- 
ton avenue, it was thought better to extend the main that distance, 
it being in a direction towards its ultimate objective point at 
Cottage Farm station. 


SECONDARY INTERCEPTING SEWERS. 


The only portion of the city which it has seemed safe to leave 
for the present unconnected with the proposed scheme is a limited 
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area at the North End, comprised between Prince street on the 
west and Lewis wharf on the east. | 

The drainage from this district, it is believed, causes little, if 
any, offence. It is small in quantity, and discharges into deep 
water, with strong tidal currents. 

The intercepting sewer on the west side of the city has been 
extended beyond the point indicated by the commissioners, so as 
to include the low area between Leverett and Prince streets. A 
few of the sewers in this region are too low to be intercepted, and ° 
will have to be rebuilt. The Canal-street sewer, for instance, 
is at about the level of low water, and for a long distance is lower 
than its outlet, being in fact but an extended cesspool. The cost 
of these alterations has been included in the estimates. 

The course of the proposed intercepting sewers is shown upon 

the accompanying plan. It will be noticed that a different route 
has been selected from that recommended by the commissioners, 
by which to convey the west-side sewage to the main drain. The 
original recommendation was for a sewer through Park square, 
Eliot, and Kneeland streets, to connect with the. east-side sewer at 
South street. It was thought that the inconvenience to trade and 
the public generally, which would be caused by blocking such 
crowded thoroughfares and interfering with the approaches to three 
railroads, together with the difficulty of getting under Tremont 
street, Washington street, and Harrison avenue, which could not 
be closed, made this a route to be avoided if it were possible to 
find another. The alternative first contemplated was a line from 
Marlboro’ street through Parker street and the extension of Cam- 
den street. While this was under consideration, however, the city 
abandoned a portion of Parker street, and it is now proposed to 
follow Hereford street extended, across the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road, to the street parallel to and north of Huntington avenue, and 
thence to the main on Camden street. an. 

The sewage from Stony-brook area is to be intercepted by a 
sewer, as shown, beginning at Elmwood street; thence along the 
southerly side of Stony-brook culvert to Cabot street; through 
Cabot and Tremont streets to the main on Camden street, with a 
branch in Ruggles street, and two siphons under Stony-brook 
culvert. 

The intercepting sewer for the east side of the city proper starts 
on Atlantic avenue at Clinton street, and, following the avenue and 
Federal street to Kneeland street, turns into the latter, and thence 
follows South and Lehigh streets to Albany street. A modification 
of this route, which would avoid incommoding the Old Colony 
freight depot, and which may, on further consideration, seem more 
desirable, would be to continue in Federal street nearly to the 
bridge, and thence pass under the Old Colony freight-yard to 
Lehigh street. From Lehigh street the line follows Albany street 
to the. main at Northampton street. Should the Roxbury canal 
not be filled it will be necessary to pass under it by a siphon; 
should it be filled it may be thought preferable to follow East 
Chester park to Swett street. 

It will be necessary to construct the Dorchester-brook sewer (now 
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a ditch) about a thousand feet to connect with the Moon-Island 
scheme, or about three thousand feet to connect with the Castle- 
island scheme. 

The South Boston intercepting sewer is intended from the first 
to take all the drainage from that district which now goes into 
South Bay; and also that which now discharges on to the flats of 
Dorchester Bay. From West First street, at its intersection with 
Dorchester avenue, it follows Foundry street, crosses the Old 
Colony and New York & New England Railroads just west of the 
bridge on Dorchester avenue; thence in said avenue to its junction 
with the main at Swett street or Mt. Vernon street. 

This sewer is to be large enough to take the whole drainage of 
South Boston, when it shall ultimately be connected. The sewage 
which now goes into Dorchester Bay is intercepted in the Castle 
Island scheme by the main itself; in the Moon-Island scheme a 
branch is carried from N street through Ninth, Lowland, and 
Preble streets. 

Plans and profiles on a working scale have been made of the 
routes of the secondary intercepting sewers, showing all the lateral 
~sewers and drains already built, which would be intercepted, with 
their sizes and grades. Data for these have been obtained through 
the courtesy of the City Surveyor and the Superintendent of 
Sewers. 


SIZES AND METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION. 
TERRITORY AND POPULATION. 


In proportioning the sizes of our works it is necessary to fix 
some limit, however distant, to the territory which it is proposed 
to treat upon one comprehensive system. <A natural limit for Bos- 
ton and vicinity seems to be Charles and Neponset rivers, which, 
with Mother Brook connecting them, include an area of fifty-seven 
and eight-tenths square miles. A plan of this region has been 
made from data obtained from different sources, showing its prin- 
cipal drainage areas and contour lines for various elevations above 
low-water mark at Boston. 

The commissioners, in their report, assume that most of the 
territory above grade forty can eventually be drained by a high- 
level intercepting sewer by gravity alone, without the need of 
pumping. This leaves about twelve square miles below grade forty 
to be drained by our present low-level intercepting scheme. Less 
than one-half of this is now sewered, and it will probably be long 
before much of the remainder will be built upon, and become tribu- 
tary to the sewer. On the other hand about two square miles 
above grade forty is already sewered, and a larger area still will have 
to be cared for until the high-level sewer shall have been con- 
structed. If, then, we take fifteen square miles, or 9,600 acres, as 
the area to be ultimately included in our present scheme, we shall 
have provided for all the territory below grade forty, and in 
addition three square miles, or 1,920 acres, above that grade, — an 
ample provision for any regions that it may be impossible to reach 
with the high-level sewer. 
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The future population upon this territory is taken at 600,000, 
being an average of 40,000 to each square mile,— a density nearly 
equal to that of the old city proper at present. 


SEWAGE AND RAINFALL. 


Having assumed 15 square miles and a population of 600,000 as a 
basis for calculation, it remains to determine the capacity required 
by the main intercepting sewer. Sewage proper is about identical 
in quantity with the water supply, which latter may be taken at 
ten cubic feet or seventy-five gallons per day for each inhabitant. 
For a maximum rate of flow it is safe to take double the average ; 
this is in excess of English practice. 

The rainfall provided for is one-fourth of an inch in twenty- 
four hours. This is in accordance with the recommendation of 
the commissioners, and common English practice in similar works. 
It provides in reality for a rainfall of double this amount, or one- 
half of an inch in twenty-four hours, as it is found that not more 
than half of a light rain reaches the sewers. Until the whole 
fifteen square miles is sewered, and the maximum of population 
reached, a much larger rainfall ean be conveyed in the pete For 
convenience in calculation, the rainfall Baas been taken at 524, of an 
inch in twenty-four hours instead of ;2, or one-quarter of an inch. 
This gives 745 inch per hour, and %%p~faree = cubic feet per 
second, nearly. 

The inclination of the main sewer is taken at one in 2,500, and 
of the secondary sewers, except the Stony-brook sewer, at one 
in 2,000. The elevation at Tremont street is five feet below 
low water. | 

The following tables ees the method used in slates 2 the 
sizes of these sewers : 
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APPENDIX. 27 


CONSTRUCTION OF SEWERS. 


A circular form has been generally adopted for all the smaller 
sewers. As there will be a constant flow in them, nothing would 
be gained in point of friction, and something lost in strength and 
ease of construction, by using an egg-shape. For the purpose of 
our estimates, all of four feet diameter and over are assumed to be 
upon plank foundations, and reinforced on their sides with a back- 
ing of rubble masonry up to or above the springing line. In firm 
ground this would not be necessary, and something would be saved 
by omitting this extra masonry. All junctions are to be on easy 
curves tangent to the axis of the main and lateral sewers. The 
connections are arranged to admit only the dry-weather flow, and 
so much more as shall be desired. In time of heavy rain, the 
excess passing over a weir will continue either over or under the 
intercepting sewer to its former outiet. 

' The estimates include the cost of double tide-gates for all out- 
lets, of the pattern now in use in the city. There are to be a suffi- 
cient number of fiushing-gates at intervals in each of the secondary 
intercepting sewers. 

The form and construction of the main and outfall sewers is best 
shown by reference to the accompanying plans. 

Should the main sewer be located in the extension of East Ches- 
ter Park it will be necessary to carry it for 450 feet over a bed of 
mud 100 feet deep. Here it is proposed to omit a section of 
masonry, and use in its stead a round wooden culvert placed on 
one side of the street. After the filling at this point shall have 
settled, and become sufficiently compacted to afford a firm founda- 
tion, which may not occur for some years, it will be possible to 
build the missing section without disturbing the flow. In other 
cases of bad foundation it is proposed to use piling to support the 
sewer. Where the outfall sewer is carried in embankment, it is to 
be tied with 2-inch round-iron rods through the arch, and with 3- 
inch X 1-inch bar-iron below the invert, to insure its stability. 
This iron will doubtless rust out in time, but not before the foun- 
dation and embankment shall have become secure. 

The outfall sewer will in all cases be covered with a filling 5 feet 
deep over its crown and 20 feet wide on top, to weight down the 
arch, and to protect it from the action of frost. This embank- 
ment, when exposed to the wash of water, will be paved with 
stones on edge, from grade 16 to low-water mark, and below that 
point protected by rip-rap. 


TUNNEL. 


Should the Old Harbor Point line be adopted, a portion of it, 
7,920 feet long, between the Point and Squantum Neck, will be in 
tunnel, with shafts at the pumping-station and on the westerly side 
of the neck. 

The grade as proposed is 100 feet below low water, but under 
certain contingencies it may be lower. With the grade at —100, 
2,120 feet in length from the west shaft will be in a stiff, plastic 


’ 
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clay, and the balance in rock, consisting of alternate beds of shale 
and conglomerate. In the clay the tunnel is to be circular, 73 feet 
in internal diameter, and with walls 12 inches or 16 inches thick, 
as the nature of the ground may require. In rock it will have an 
equivalent area, but to facilitate construction will have greater 
breadth and a flatter invert, and will have a brick lining averaging 
12 inches thick. 

For a certain time after completion of the works, while only a 
portion of the territory and population provided for are contribut- 
ing to the sewage, it is evident that the flow in the tunnel, espe- 
cially the minimum dry-weather flow, will not have sufficient 
velocity to prevent deposits of the heavier matters in suspension. 
To prevent the tunnel from silting up, till such a time as the regu- 
lar flow shall be sufficient to scour it, a flushing-tank is designed to 
be constructed at the pumping-station, high enough and of suffi- 
cient size to flush the tunnel when necessary. It will be filled by 
the pumps and discharged through the tunnel under a head. 

At the eastern or farther shaft there will be a sump to receive 
deposits, and suitable arrangements for removing them. 


RESERVOIR AND OUTLETS. 


Five plates are herewith submitted, showing the details of con- 
struction of the reservoir and outlets. As designed, the reservoir — 
covers an area of 235,000 square feet, and is arranged so that it 
may be enlarged to double its capacity when future need shall re- 
quire it. It is built of stone and brick masonry, and is entirely 
covered with brick arches supported on piers. ‘The floor is 9 feet 
above low water, surfaced with concrete, and having gutters paved 
with brick. It is divided into four sections, either of which may 
be disconnected for the purpose of cleansing. The reservoir is 
arranged with suitable gates and galleries, so that its contents can 
be discharged at any desired interval after the turn of high tide. 

The whole structure is to be covered with earth filling to the 
depth of 3 feet. The outlets are designed to discharge under 
water through four openings. 

The following rough approximations of the kinds and amounts 
of material required for the completion of the proposed works, 
exclusive of the pumping-station, may be of interest : — 


Earth excavation . : : ‘ ‘ 650,000 cubic yards. 


Rock A : : : : : 26,000 ha 
Earth filling : : ott ees ; 460,000 23 
Brick . : A : : : . 40,000,000 

Stone masonry : : : : : 60,000 od 
Concrete H c ‘ ; ; ; 23,000 as 
Lumber . j ; : é ‘ . 18,000,000 feet, 
Piles 5,000 


Respectfully submitted, 


ELIOT C. CLARKE, 
Prin. Asst. Engineer. 
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A REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE DISTRICT 
TRAVERSED BY THE SURVEYS FOR THE TUN- 
NEL FROM BOSTON TO MOON ISLAND. 


In order to give a general basis for an understanding of the 
problems that present themselves in connection with the geology 
of this line, it will be necessary to set forth, in a brief way, the 
structure of the rocks lying in the basin of Boston Harbor. 

The whole of the area covered by the waters of this set of har- 
bors lying westwardly of Nahant and Nantasket Points, lies in a 
series of relatively soft rocks, which occupy a great synclinal or 
trough, that by its form has served to protect them from decay and 
erosion. This trough was formed between the mountain ridges, 
the roots of which still remaining form the ridges of the Milton and 
Medford hills. The beds that constitute this series of newer rocks 
were once much more extensive than they now are, wrapping over 
the hills on either side, whence decay has long since removed 
them. 

The depth of this trough is not well known. Borings made at 
the Boston Gas-works seemed to indicate that in the central part 
of its basin its floor is at least 1,600 feet below the present 
surface. As is frequently the case in mountain troughs, the 
movements of the rocks, consequent on the formation of the furrow, 
has brought about a great deal of disturbance in the beds it has 
imprisoned. ‘These disturbances have given rise to sundry changes, 
which have profoundedly affected the constitution of the beds. 
They have been rent by faults; breakages of an incipient 
character, known as joints and cleavages, have been originated in 
them, while the original lines of weakness derived from their 
bedding have been quite effaced. Dykes or fissures filled with 
matter intruded in a state of fusion from heat, and veins or de- 


posits from heated waters, abound in these beds, and are to be — 


considered consequences of the disturbances which the formation of 
the synclinal brought about. 

The rocks which appear at the surface in this synclinal belong to 
several distinct groups, and represent a very considerable part of 
the great geological section, mechanically considered; and this is 
the only part of their phenomena that concerns us in this present 
inquiry. They are divisible into two sets: (A) The rocks having 
a bedded character, showing distinctly all the characteristic marks 
of water action operating in their formation ; and (B) rocks which, 
having originally been stratified by water, have since beer melted 
by fire and forced into the crevices broken in the other series, form- 
ing the masses known as dykes. 

In the section it is proposed to traverse in passing along any of 
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the lines of survey between the neighborhood of Savin Hill and 
Moon Island, the rocks to be passed through of the first or dis- 
tinctly stratified class are probably all within the series known as. 
the Roxbury pudding-stone beds. This set of beds consists of a 
succession of conglomerates and clay-slates with a few thin bedded 
sandstones. 

The whole formation has a thickness of several ‘thonkana feet,— 
probably from three to six thousand. It is nowhere shown in con- 
tinuous sections, and is so broken by faults and hidden by recent 
deposits of gravel, clay, etc., that it is impossible to give an accu- 
rate.account of the succession of its several members. 

It is clear, however, that the conglomerate and shaly elements 
occupy about equal parts of the section, and that there are a dozen 
or more alternations of these materials. The conglomerates of 
‘this series are varied in their composition. The greater part of 
them consist of densely aggregated, closely cemented pebbles and 
boulders, principally of the ancient syenites, granites, felsites, and 
other rocks having a high degree of hardness. In these deposits 
generally the cementing matter binds the pebbles so« strongly to- 
gether that it is often difficult to separate the agp Brana bits from 
the mass without fracturing them. 

Their general hardness can be easily ascertained by an inspec- 
tion of the quarries in the neighborhood; those at Sayin Hill, on. 
Commercial street and at other points in the Dorchester and High- 
land Districts, will make this clearer than it can be made by words. 
The clay-slates.and sandstones are very much softer than the con- 
glomerates. They are not often worked, as they yield few good 
quarry stones. An inspection of the quarries in North Quincy will 
give a good general idea of their resistance to working. At Squan- 
tum Head other forms of these shales may be conveniently seen. 
They all have a low degree of hardness, and may be accounted 
very favorable material in which to do any tunnelling work. 

This point is important, inasmuch as a large part of. the section 
between the Savin Hill shore and Squantum Neck is of this 
character. 

The mechanical condition of these beds, impressed on them since 
their formation on some ancient sea floor, are substantially as fol- 
lows: when the mountain downfold or trough in which these beds lie 
was formed, they were subjected to very great pressures consequent 
on the packing together of the materials into a less compass. This 
process has had a great variety of effects upon the rocks, of which 
the most important are as follows: in the first place, the beds, be- 
fore horizontal, were tilted at high angles to the horizon, the aver- 
age slope impressed on them being, in this district, about twenty- 
two degrees. ‘This dip varies in direction, but the strike or line of 
no dip, drawn in the plane of the bedding, is about north 50° to 
60° E. When this crumpling took place, the rocks were broken 
_through in a great many places, and the consequent faults, varying 
from a,few inches to several hundred feet, permitted the broken 
fragments to slide vertically and sometimes horizontally in relation 
to each other. The number of these breaks is very great. At cer- 
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tain points they occur every few feet in the section, but when fre- 
quent they are uniformly of small amount. 

At Squantum Head, on the north-east point, these small disloca- 
tions can be readily seen, as they are well disclosed by the sea-cliff 
section. These breaks were always attended by the tearing of the 
walls sliding on each other, and when the movement amounted to 
more than a few feet, there was often a breccia or mass of angular 
broken fragments accumulated between the two sides of the fault. 
As these movements were always made under the influence of 
strong compressive forces, the walls of these faults are always drawn 
very closely together, the packing of breccia being often ground 
into powder in the process. Wherever irregularities in the neigh-’ 
boring walls of rock have left vacancies, the action of heated water 
has served to fill in the interspaces so that the faults seldom present 
any opening of considerable size. In perhaps a score of cases 
where I have been able to trace these faults for a considerable 
distance the actual space for the passage of water has not often ex- 
ceeded the thickness of a knife-blade, and has never been continuous 
for considerable distances. Near the surface of the ground these 
beds are sometimes affected by weathering which has developed the 
faults into open fissures ; but below the depth of say 20 feet I have 
never found them open in any section I have been enabled to study. 

The next class of breaks to be considered are the so-called joint 
planes or breaks, which have not been attended by faulting. This 
class of fissures is much more important in giving the face to the 
rock than the fault lines. The faults are comparatively rare, not 
averaging one in one hundred feet over any considerable area. 
The joint planes are found at distances of from a few feet to a 
few inches. They are the product of the compression to which 
the rock has been subjected, and, as the compression has acted in 
several different directions, there are several of these joint planes 
inclined in various directions. Sometimes the recent shrinkage of 
the rocks, consequent on the continued loss of heat from the earth 
as well as from chemical changes, has resulted in developing these 
incipient fractures into slightly gaping furrows. When this occurs, 
which is rather seldom in this district, the opening does not gener- 
ally exceed the smallest visible fraction of an inch, and is generally 
more of less closed in places by deposits from water. Generally 
the pressure which produced these joints is still so far existing that 
their walls are kept closely compressed. ; 

One important effect arising from these joints is the ease with 
which the rock can be separated from the beds, there being no 
difficulty in removing masses from the layers, so distinctly are they 
separated by these lines of breakage. There are at least six or seven 
distinct joint planes in this set of beds, but only two or three are 
evident in any small area, and the extent to which these cut the 
rock is variable in different parts of any one layer. One of these 
sets of joint planes is particularly conspicuous: its general direction 
is northeast and southwest ; the dip of the plane being to the north 
and the inclination about 23° to the horizon. This set of planes is 
found throughout this area, and cuts the rock so often that it gives 
a look of bedding well calculated to deceive the incautious eye. 
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The true slope of the beds is to the south by east, N. 160°; but 
this foliation, for such in fact it is, would be first taken by the 
observer for the plane of stratification. This joint plane will 
materially assist the work of driving a heading in the rocks between 
Savin Hill and Squantum. 

The remaining feature which will have to be considered in our 
discussion of the conglomerate series is the dyke, or injected rocks 
that traverse it. These rocks are to be regarded as masses of 
lower lying stratified beds that have been melted and forced up 
through crevices in this superior conglomerate series. ‘There are 
three points that we need to consider with regard to them, — the 
direction of the fissures, their width and hardness, and the close- 
ness of the fissure or break that separates them from the country 
rock. ‘There are two series of these dykes, one set lying in a me- 
ridional direction, the other running nearly east and west, generally 
a little north of east and south of west. The first of these series 
is generally rather narrow, few of them being over five to ten feet 
in width; those of the other series are sometimes as wide as thirty 
feet. There is, in Cambridge and Somerville, a class of supposed 
dyke materials well exposed, near the generally known ‘‘ powder 
house” or ancient windmill, which was used for an ammunition store 
- during the Revolution. If these deposits are really dykes, there 
are some of the north and south series that are over one hundred 
feet wide. I am satisfied, however, that these wide dykes will not 
be traversed by the proposed tunnel, as no trace of the material 
composing them is found in the drift waste south of the proposed 
line. The average width of the dykes of this district is not over 
five feet; their hardness does not exceed that of granite or the 
syenite of the Quincy quarries. ‘There seems to be relatively few 
of these trappean rocks in this district, between the Savin Hill and 
— the Squantum shore, if we may judge by the drift materials south 
of the line. If by any chance the heading should be found to run 
parallel with one of these dykes, it would be easy to escape from 
its path by a slight curve. The matter having been forced into the 
dyke fissures under great pressure, it greatly compressed the 
neighboring stratified rock and, although a certain shrinkage of 
the mass took place in its cooling, the elasticity of the rocks caused 
the walls to keep close to the contents of the chasm. Only in rare 
cases have I found the margin between these two rocks open 
enough to admit the passage of any considerable amount of water. 
When a cavity occurs it is generally filled with deposits laid down 
from heated waters. I should be surprised if a miner’s inch of 
water was ever poured into the tunnel through any one of these 
furrows.* 

There is another class of deposits in these beds which is so 
closely connected with the fault phenomena as scarcely to require 
a separate mention. I refer to the veins or fissures filled with de- 
posits of various minerals, such as quartz and carbonate of lime. 
These deposits occupy shallow furrows, and are so insignificant as 
not to require discussion in this report. ‘Their walls are almost 
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* A miner’s inch of water is three thousand two hundred cubic feet in twenty-four 
hours, or the amount that will flow through an inch of aperture with a four-foot head. 
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invariably closely bound together by the vein stone. As a whole, 
I am satisfied that these rocks are fairly impervious to water, being 
as satisfactory in this respect as any that could be found along any 
part of our coast. They contain little interstitial water, not enough 
to make any trouble. ‘The fissures are generally very narrow and 
at greater depths below the surface than twenty feet are apt to be 
reasonably tight. The materials to be traversed are decidedly less 
hard than those traversed in many great tunnels, that of Hoosac 
Mountain for instance, and are on the whole less shaken. I am 
inclined to believe that the overlying drift will probably prevent 
the entrance of water into the few fissures that will be encountered 
except in the cases in which it (the drift) is composed of sand, 
where it comes into contact with the surface of the rock. It 
should be said, however, that the circumstances of occurrence of 
these rocks are such as to make accurate and complete determina- 
tions quite impossible. Ina region so profoundly disturbed by 
the tilting and faulting of its beds, it is impossible to make certain 
of the exact condition of any rocks unless they are seen. ‘The 
greater part of the rock surface in this district is masked by the 
sea, or by the very deep deposits of drift materials. The conclu- 
sions before arrived at have a good deal of evidence in their favor, 
but cannot be accepted as absolute certainties. 
I shall now consider the character of the tops of these bed rocks, 
with the object of determining the depth below the surface at which 
a tunnel would have to be driven in order to keep below the 
accidental depressions of their surface contours. I am satisfied 
that this is a matter of more importance than it would seem to be 
at first sight. 
In order to understand the character of the contour of the bed 
rocks of this district, it will be necessary briefly to consider the 
conditions under which its present shape was determined. 
_ Itis one of the best-established facts in physical geology that 

this country has been subjected to the action of an ice-sheet, mov- 
ing after the fashion of existing glaciers. To this moving ice, 
armed at its base with imbedded pebbles and sand, and underrun 
by streams of water, we owe the principal contour lines of our bed 
rocks. ‘The peculiar circumstances of this wearing, done by the 
moving continental glacier, may be set before the reader in a brief 
way, taking the principal results of running water and contrasting 
them with the action of slow-moving ice, in order to obtain the 
following contrasts of conditions : — 


1st. Running water at any one time cuts on a very small frac- 
tion of the surface of the district it drains; at most scarcely one 
hundredth part of any given drainage district is subject to its 
action. The ice action on the contrary involves the whole surface 
occupied by the glacial sheet. 

2d. Running water in ordinary conditions cuts in proportion 
to the velocity of the movement, and not in proportion to the depth 
of the stream. Ice, on the other hand, does not vary in its cutting 
power with the rate of flow, but varies in proportion to the depth 
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of the ice-sheet. The deeper the sheet the greater the weight upon 
any given section and the stronger the erosive action. 


From these differences it results that the character of surfaces 
made by the two actions is essentially different. A region that 
owes its contours to water action has, with rare exceptions, all of 
its slopes leading continuously downward to the sea. When, on 
the other hand, the contours are the product of ice action, there is 
absolutely no such continuity of slope. We then have all sorts of 
irregularities of curve, deep pools and trenches often quite with- 
out outlet, and of all sizes from a few inches to miles in diameter, 
marking the district worn by glacial action. Wherever the rock 
happened to be soft, it is burrowed out to a great depth; beside 
this depression, a hard mass may rise up like a steep dome, and so 
the wildest irregularity is produced. Generally the deeper cavi- 
ties run in a northwest and southeast direction; and, inasmuch as 
the deeper they became the stronger the cutting action of the ice, 
the deep trenches are apt to be more continuous than the shallow 
cuts. No law of form can be traced which will enable us to deter- 
mine the details of contour of a hidden surface with accuracy. It 
may be said, however, that at the mouth of each distinct land val- 

_ ley we find a very deep, wide trough continued out to sea, cutting 
through all obstacles, or at most leaving little save shreds of any 
barrier that it may meet. ‘The other depressions away from the 
axes of a main valley are apt to be shorter and shallower. 

With these conditions of the surface it is imperatively necessary 
to make a very careful reconnoissance by borings of the line to be 
traversed, so as to avoid the risk of encountering these irregular 
depressions. From a careful inspection of similar rocks when ex- 
posed in the neighborhood of the proposed work, I consider that 
if these soundings are made at distances of one hundred feet apart 
it will be necessary to allow at least fifty feet for the possible de- 
pression between these points of sounding. If the distance be- 
tween the soundings is reduced to fifty feet, there should be a pro- 
portional allowance for the irregularity between them. 

Even with this allowance I do not conceive that there would be 
perfect security against encountering deep depressions; for it is 
not unlikely that in the lower depths which would be attained be- 
neath the harbor the irregularity in the cutting action may be found 
greater than upon the higher levels of the shore. 

On top of the bed rocks we have been considering, we have ~ 
another set of deposits of a much more complicated character, — 
namely those left by the glacial sheet, or formed from its remains 
by subsequent water action. In order to make their nature clear, 
it will be necessary to consider in brief the circumstances under 
which they have been laid down. 

The ice-sheet in its movement over the surface, aided by the 
sub-glacial streams of water, cut up and mingled into the lower few 
hundred feet of ice a vast quantity of stones, gravel, sand, and mud. — 
When the sheet melted this mass sank down upon the land and 
sea floors wherever they had been covered by the ice. We still 
find the remains of this deposit in the true boulder-clay, or till 
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such as caps the hills in Cambridge and other neighboring districts. 
This deposit is the oldest and least changed of all the products of the 
glacial period. It isa dense, impervious mass, made up of boulders, 
sand, and mud, rudely commingled together in an unstratified order. 

As this mass sank down upon the land it was cut and swept by 
_ the streams arising from the melting of the ice, and from the action 
of the sea which, in the then-existing level of the shore, extended 
much further inland than at present. 

The result is that, in the main, this mass was swept away 
and rearranged into more varied deposits of sand, mud, and 
pebbles. The only extensive deposits I have been able to find in 
this district lie upon the hill-tops, where they have been in a meas- 
ure protected against the action of running water. The nearer we 
come to the sea level the less there is of this unassorted drift. I 
doubt if there is any of it below high-tide mark, except in the 
deeper pockets, such as that which lies off the mouth of the Nepon- 
set river. Wherever the currents have had access to it, we find it 
changed into a set of beds where the several component elements 
_are distributed according to their sizes, — some beds being made 
up entirely of mud, others of sand, others of gravel of varying de- 
grees of fineness; while at points we find beds containing little 
save large boulders, all the other materials having been | swept 
away by : strong currents. 

These several masses of strata are not combined in any regular, 
_ well-ordered succession. ‘There are at certain parts traces of uni- 
formity in their relations, but the period when they were laid down 
was one of very great disturbances in the flow of the waters. The 
_ tidal currents and the land streams were continually changing their 
courses; their old channels were repeatedly filled and reopened, 
each change bringing additional complications to the order of the 
forming strata. ‘To add to the confusion the ice, after retreat- 
ing from the shore and being for a while limited to the high hills, 
again advanced in the shape of isolated glacial streams as far as 
our shore line. This movement ploughed up the previously arranged 
beds of sand and gravel, and required a readjustment of all their 
conditions near the mouths of our main rivers. ‘The result is that 
no geological skill can predict the character of the beds that will 
be encountered in a deep excavation of any considerable length 
within the drift near the sea level of New England. 

In this puzzling structure of our glacial deposits there are a few 
general statements which have a certain value as guides to our 
expectations. In the first place we may say that all the rearranged 
sands and gravels are readily permeable to water. ‘Tunnelling in 
them with an open heading beneath the surface of the water is 
quite out of the question. The deposits holding clay are generally 
water-tight, or reasonably so. ‘There is always a risk of encoun- 
tering local beds of sand and gravel which have filled old channels 
in these clays. The position of these unseen old channels is not 
' determinable by any means of inference. 

The surface of all these glacial deposits below the water level is 
generally covered over by a bed of mud which has been formed 
since the present adjustment of the geography was effected. ‘This 
deposit is somewhat impervious to water; when more than three or 
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four feet deep it is usually considerably consolidated by pressure | 
and may be reckoned on as a protection against the water of the 
sea. The advantage which this gives is in good part counterbal- 
anced by the fact that the land water is held beneath these muds 
to a greater or less extent, and as they often extend above tide 
mark they serve to introduce an element of pressure tending to 
drive the rain-water more forcibly into the submerged beds of sand 
and gravel. 

I should say that I am inclined to believe that the deep Neponset 
channel will be found to contain rather more compact materials, 
these containing more clay, and rather more free from local sand- 
filled channels, than the most of our deposits of the same general 
nature. It should also be understood that in making soundings 
with the drill in this glacial drift, it is not possible to.determine by 
a single boring the position of the bed rock. It often happens 
that there are many large boulders in the glacial beds, particularly | 
near their base. The drill will thus seem to indicate bed rock 
when the actual position of that surface may be many feet below 
the place occupied by the boulder. In most cases two or three 
soundings should be made in order to avoid this element of risk. 
Yet, when even this care is taken, perfect certainty cannot be ob- | 
tained, for it not infrequently happens that more than one-half — 
of any horizontal plane will be covered by the surface of these 
massive boulders. Borings made with the diamond drill, by giving 
‘¢ cores” of the rock which the drill entered, would materially aid 
in this determination. In using the ordinary drill it will be better 
to make the three borings in one line, say ten feet apart. If they 
encounter rock on about the same plane it will be most likely that 
the bed rocks have been struck, for there are very few boulders in 
this country twenty feet in length. If the points where rock is 
struck should be in widely different horizontal planes, then it will 
have to be decided by other borings whether it is the bed rock or not. 
My experience is that large boulders are most frequently found on 
the convex curves of a glacial worn surface. This experience con- 
cerns points above the water level, for there have been very few 
sections made below tide-mark on our shores. I see no reason, 
however, why the conditions should be different below the surface 
of the present shore. 

I should, therefore, advise that all the points where bed rock 
appears to have been struck should be carefully plotted on one dia- 
cram, and that wherever a stony ridge is shown a special study of 
the problem should be made by increasing the number of sound- 
ings. a0: 

Having now indicated in general terms the conditions which are 
likely to be encountered in the driving of the proposed tunnel, it 
will be well to sum up briefly the conclusions which have been 
forced upon me, by a careful review of all the evidence that I 
have been able to obtain. These conclusions are as follows, 
namely : 


First. That the bed rocks to be traversed by the tunnel are, as 
_ far as their hardness and general condition are concerned, on the 
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whole favorable to the accomplishment of the proposed work. 
They seem to consist of compact materials, somewhat penetrated 
by fissures, but not on the whole more open in texture than the 
Hoosac Tunnel rocks. Very many dislocations exist, and. these 
give rise to some slightly open fissures which may afford access to 
the waters from above. As far as we can judge from the evidence 
obtained on the main land, these openings, though numerous, are 
not likely to be of large sectional area. 

Second. ‘That the surface of the bed rocks is certainly exceed- 
ingly irregular in outline. The ridges and, to a certain extent, the 
furrows of its surface are likely to be masked by heavy boulders, 
so that the precise condition of ‘the undisturbed bed rock cannot be 
readily determined.* 

Third. That the drift materials are very untrustworthy in their 
nature, it being impossible to determine, save by several parallel 
lines of soundings, exactly what beds will be passed through in 
making that part of the tunnel which lies within their mass. 


It is my duty to say, in closing this report, that, at best, the study 
of the geology of this district is beset by very great difficulties. ~ 

The rocks are very much dislocated by faults, and are penetrated 
by a maze of intrusive dykes. ‘The discovery of these accidents is 
hindered by a great coating of drift material, and is further 
obstructed by having the changes which a city brings to any 
country impressed upon the district. 

The maps and photographs submitted herewith are designed to 
show the general condition of the district, and the circumstances 
under which its rocks have taken on their principal features. 

Special explanations are appended to each map and plate, which 
will make any further description of them quite unnecessary. 


(Signed) N. S. SHALER. 
May, 1877. 


To Exsor C. CrLarkg, 
Engineer in Charge ‘* Improved Sewerage” Survey. 


* An examination of the quarry in Dorchester avenue, south of Mt. Vernon street, 
will show the nature of this difficulty. It will there be seen that it is almost impossi- 
ble by the sounding rod to determine that the bed rock has been found. 
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METROPOLITAN RAILBOAD. — FORTY-NINTH 
; LOCATION. 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, July 16, 1877. 


The Committee on Paving, to whom was recommitted the 


petition of the Metropolitan Railroad Company for leave 
to construct an additional track on Marlborough street, re- 
spectfully recommend the passage of the accompanying order 
of location. 

For the Committee, 


R. W. ROBINSON, 
Chairman. 


Ordered, That, in addition to the rights heretofore granted. 


to the Metropolitan Railroad Company to lay down tracks in 
several of the streets of the City of Boston, said company 
shall have the right to lay down an additional track on 
Marlborough street, so as to form a double track on said 
street from Clarendon street to West Chester Park; also to 
lay down curved tracks to connect the stables of said com- 
pany on Marlborough street, near Parker street, with said 
double track; the tracks located by this order being shown 
on a plan drawn by H. A. Case, civil engineer, dated 
June 17, 1877, and deposited in the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Streets. The right to lay down the track located 
by this order is upon the condition that the whole work of 
laying down the same and the form of rail to be used shall 
be under the direction and to the satisfaction of the Com- 


mittee on Paving and the Superintendent of Streets, and’ 


shall be approved by them; also upon the condition that the 
space occupied by said double tracks, and eighteen inches 
outside thereof, shall be paved with small granite blocks to 
the satisfaction of the Superintendent of Streets; also upon 
the condition that the said Metropolitan Railroad Company 
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shall accept this order of location, and shall agree, in writing, | 
to comply with the conditions therein contained, and shall 
file said acceptance and agreement with the City Clerk within. 
thirty days of the date of its ee. otherwise it shall be 
null and void. : 3 ca". 


Read, twice and passed. 
ein) als McCLEARY, City. Clerk. 


/ 


_ 
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MIDDLESEX RAILROAD. — SIXTEEN TH LOCA- 
TION. 


In Boarp of ALDERMEN, July 16, 1877. 


The Committee on Paving, to whom was recommitted 
the petition of the Middlesex Railroad Company for leave 
to construct a turnout track on Malden bridge, respectfully 
recommend the passage of the accompanying order of loca- 
tion. 

For the Committee, 
R. W. ROBINSON, 


Chairman. — 


Ordered, That, in addition to the rights heretofore granted 
to the Middlesex Railroad Company to lay down tracks in 
several of the streets of the City of Boston, said company 
shall have the right to construct a turnout track, not exceed- 
ing two hundred feet in length, on Alford street, Charles- 


_ town, near the northerly end of Malden bridge, said track 


being shown on a plan drawn by Barbour & Hodges, civil 
engineers, dated July 7, 1877, and deposited in the office of 


ze the Superintendent of Streets. The right to lay down the 


track located by this order is upon the condition that the 
whole work of laying down.the same and the form of rail to © 


7 be used shall be under the direction and to the satisfaction 


of the Committee on Paving and the Superintendent of 
Streets, and shall be approved by-them ; also upon the condi- 


tion that the space occupied by said track, and eighteen inches 


outside thereof, and the space between said turnout track 
and the main track, shall be paved with small granite blocks 
to the satisfaction of the Superintendent of Streets; also 
upon the condition that the said Middlesex Railroad Com- 
pany shall accept this order of location, and shall agree, in 
writing, to comply with the conditions therein contained, 
and shall file said acceptance and agreement with the City 
Clerk within thirty days of the date of its passage, other- 
wise it shall be null and void. 

Read twice and passed. 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
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AN ORDINANCE CONCERNING TAX TITLES. 


Be it ordained, etc. : 


SEcTIon 1. Any te of real estate at a sale made 
by the City Collector for the non-payment of taxes or other 
assessments thereon, who claims that he is entitled to have 
the consideration paid by him for the Collector’s deed with 
the interest thereon refunded to him, by reason of error, 
omission, or informality in the proceedings of assessment or 
sales, may apply by petition to the Committee on Claims to 
have such consideration and interest paid to him; and if 
‘said committee shall determine that the petitioner is legally 
entitled to such payment, they shall certify the fact to the 
Treasurer, who shall make payment accordingly upon the 
surrender and discharge by the petitioner of his said deed. 

Sect. 2. Whenever the city shall hold a title to any real 
estate sold by the Collector for the non-payment of taxes or 
other assessments thereon, and any person having an interest. 
in such real estate shall allege that there was error, omission, 
or informality in the proceedings of assessment, or sale, so 
that he is legally entitled to have the title of the city to such 
real estate relinquished to him, he may apply therefor by 
petition to the Committee on Claims, and said committee 
may determine that such title shall be relinquished upon 
such terms and conditions as they shall adjudge to be just 
and conformable to law; and, upon the certificate of said 
committee to the Mayor that such title ought to be relin- 
quished, he shall execute a proper deed of release to the 
petitioner in behalf of the city. 


In Common Councin, July 19, 1877. 
Passed. 


BENJAMIN POPE, 
President. 
In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, July 23, 1877. 
Passed. | 


JOHN T. CLARK, 
Chairman. 
Approved July 24, 1877. 


FREDERICK O. PRINCE, 
Mayor. 
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ORDERS TAKING LAND FOR THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF THE MYSTIC’ VALLEY SEWER, 
1877. 


Boston Water Boarp OFfrice, July 26, 1877. 
To the City Council of Boston: — 


In compliance with the order of the City Council of 
February 15, 1876, which authorized the Mystic Water 
Board to construct the Mystic Valley Sewer, and to purchase 
any lands necessary therefor, and under which order the said 
Board was instructed, in case it shall be found necessary, to 
take any lands, real estate, or water-rights, otherwise than by 
purchase, for any of the purposes named in Section 2 of the 
202d Chapter of the Acts of 1875, to prepare the necessary 
descriptions and orders for such taking, and to submit the 
same to the City Council, the Boston Water Board have 
prepared such descriptions and order, and herewith respect- 
fully submit the same. 


Boston WatTER Boarp, 
By TIMOTHY T. SAWYER, 


Chairman. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Common Covuncit, July 26, 1877. 


Ordered, That under the power and authority given to the 
city by the Act of the Legislature of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, passed May 10, 1875, entitled “An Act to 
authorize the City of Boston to construct a sewer in the 
Mystic Valley,” accepted by the City Council July 12, 
1875, and amended by the 11th Chapter of the Acts of the 
year 1877, and in part execution of such power and authority, 
and for the purposes set forth in the first-named Act, the 
City of Boston has taken and does hereby take the following- 
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described several parcels of land situated in the towns of 
Medford, Winchester, and Woburn, in the County of Mid- 
dlesex, for the use and behoof of said city and its successors, 
namely : — 

A tract of land in the towns of Medford and Winchester. 
belonging to the heirs of Gorham Brooks, described as fol- 
lows: bounded by a line beginning at a point on the low- 
water line of Lower Mystic Lake, 8.25 feet northerly from 
the Mystic Valley Sewer line; thence running N. 70° 32/ E. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from the Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 67 feet ; 
thence northerly on a curve parallel with and 8.25 feet from 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of 
Gorham Brooks, about 306.09 feet; thence N. 3° 42’ W. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 250.24 
feet; thence N. 0° 20’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gor- 
ham Brooks, about 251.97 feet; thence N. 23° 23’ E. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 259.8 
feet; thence N. 3° I’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gor- 
ham Brooks, about 246.94 feet; thence N. 18° 43’ W. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 93.87 
feet ; thence northerly on a curve parallel with and 8.25 feet 
from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of 
- Gorham Brooks, about 144.67 feet; thence N. 43° 19/ E. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, — 
by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, 128.83 feet; 
thence northerly on a curve parallel with and 8.25 feet from 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of 
Gorham Brooks, about 91.79 feet; thence N. 6° 12’ E. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said beirs of Gorham Brooks, about 199.96 
feet; thence N. 10° 15’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gor- 
ham Brooks, about 222.75 feet; thence N. 24° 48’ W. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said heirs of Gorbam Brooks, about 163.96 
feet ; thence northerly on a curve parallel with and 8.25 feet 
from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of 
Gorham Brooks, about 18 feet, to the boundary line between 
the towns of Medford and Winchester; thence on a curve 
northerly parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley 
Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 


- — 


164 feet; thence N. 31° 11’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet 
from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of 
Gorham Brooks, about 5.9 feet; thence N. 43° 40’ E. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about. 249.65 
feet; thence N. 26° 26’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gor- 
ham Brooks, about 233.75 feet; thence north-easterly on a 
curve parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley 
Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, ahout 
72.49 feet; thence N. 80° 50’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet 
from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of 
Gorham Brooks to land of Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Rail- 
road Corporation, about 7.5 feet; thence S. 22° 18’ W. by 
said land of Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Riilroad Corporation, 
across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 20 feet; thence 
southerly on a curve parallel with and 8.25 fvet from said 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gorham 
Brooks, about 55 feet; thence S. 26° 26’ W. parallel with 
and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of 
said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 236.25 feet; thence 
S. 43° 40’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic 
Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, 
about 250.35 feet; thence S. 31° 11’ W. parallel with and 
8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said 
heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 4.1 feet; thence southerly 
on a curve parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic 
Valley Sewer line, by land of said Gorham Brooks, about 148 
feet to the boundary line between the towns of Medford and 
Winchester ; thence southerly on a curve parallel with and 
8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said 
heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 18 feet; thence S. 24° 48’ E. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 166.04 
feet ; thence S. 10° 15’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gorham 
Brooks, about 227.25 feet; thence S. 6° 12’ W. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by 
land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 202.38 feet; 
thence southerly on a curve parallel with and 8.25 feet from 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gor- 
ham Brooks, about 101.91 feet; thence S. 43° 19’ W. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 128.83 
feet ; thence southerly on a curve parallel with and 8.25 feet 
from said Mystic Vailey Sewer line, by land of said heirs of 
Gorham Brooks, about 127.38 feet; thence S. 18° 43’ W. 
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parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 96.13 
feet ; thence S. 3° 1’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gorham 
Brooks, about 253.06 feet; thence S. 23° 23’ W. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by 
land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 260.2 feet; 
thence S. 0° 20’ E. parallei with and 8.25 feet from said 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gorham 
Brooks, about 248.03 feet : thence S. 3° 42’ E. parallel with 
and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of 
said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 249.76 feet; thence 
southerly on a curve parallel with and 8.25 feet from said 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gorham 
Brooks, about 327.47 feet; thence S. 70° 32’ W. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by 
land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 67 feet to said 
low-water line of said Lower Mystic Lake; thence N. 19° 
28’ W. by said low-water line, across the said Mystic Valley 
Sewer line, 16.5 feet to the point of beginning; said parcel 
containing about 52,375 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Winchester, belonging to 
Charles N. Bacon, described as follows: bounded by a line 
beginning at a point on the easterly side of the location of 
the Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad at the boundary line 
between land of Charles N. Bacon and land of said Boston, 
Lowell, & Nashua Railroad Corporation; thence running 
S. 31° 14’ E. by land of said Boston, Lowell, & Nashua 
Railroad Corporation, about 2.5 feet ; thence running N. 53° 
05’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from the Mystic Valley 
Sewer line, by land of said Charles N. Bacon, about 160 feet ; 
thence N. 31° 15’ W. by land of said Boston, Lowell, & 
Nashua Railroad Corporation across said Mystie Valley 
Sewer line, about 16.64 feet; thence S. 51° 5’ W. by land 
of said Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad Corporation 
about 130 feet; thence S. 36° 12’ W. by land of said 
Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad Corporation, across said 


Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 33 feet, to the point of | 


beginning ; said parcel of land containing about 2,063 square 
feet. 

A tract of land in the town of Winchester, belonging to 
various persons, described as follows: bounded by a line 
beginning ata point on the southerly line of “ Bacon’s private 
way,” so called, about 73.5 feet south-easterly from Jand of 
Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad Corporation; thence 
running N. 38° 15’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from the 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 503.97 feet, crossing 
“ Bacon’s private way,” so called, and bounded by lands of 
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Samuel G. Allen, of John G. Flagg, Jr., and Mrs. Mary 
Fidler jointly, of John G. Flagg, Jr., of Mrs. Mary 
Fidler, to a point on the easterly line of the location of the 
Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad; thence N. 41° 17 E. 
on said location line about 73.6 feet; thence N. 39° 28’ E. 
on said location line about 100 feet; thence S. 71° 48 E. 
on said location line across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, 
about 10.32 feet, to a point at the intersection of the divis- 
ion line between land of G. H. Chapman and land of Mrs. 
Mary Fidler, and the said easterly line of the location of 
the Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad; thence S. 14° 36/ 
EK. on said division line about 1 foot; thence S. 38° 15’ W. 
‘parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, about 686.37 feet, crossing “Bacon’s private way,” so 
called, and bounded by lands of Mrs. Mary Fidler, of John 
G. Flagg, Jr., of Mrs. Mary Fidler and John G. Flagg, 
Jr., jointly, and of Samuel G. Allen, to the said southerly 
line of “Bacon’s private way”; thence N. 31° 23’ W. on 
said southerly line across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, | 
about 17.6 feet, to the point of beginning; said parcel con- 
taining about 10,618 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Winchester, belonging to 
the heirs of Marshall Symmes, described as follows: bounded 
by a line beginning at a point on the northerly line of Bacon 
street 53.8 feet from the centre line of the location of the 
Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad; thence running 8. 49° 
33’ E. on said northerly line of Bacon street across the 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 10.37 feet; thence N. 35° 
24’ K. parallel with and 8.25 feet from the Mystic Valley 
Sewer line by land of said heirs of Marshall Symmes, about 
80.39 feet ; thence N. 19° .07’ E. parallel with, and 8.25 feet 
from, the Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of 
Marshall Symmes, about 191.51 feet, to the land of the said 
Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad Corporation; thence 
S. 26° .06’ W. by land of said Boston, Lowell, & Nashua 
Railroad Corporation, across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, 
about 266.95 feet, to the point of beginning; said parcel of 
land containing about 3,528 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Winchester, belonging to 
P. Waldmyer et als., described as follows: bounded by a 
line beginning at a point in the boundary line between land 
of P. Waldmyer et als., and land of Boston, Lowell, & 
Nashua Railroad Corporation, about 0.85 feet easterly from 
the Mystic Valley Sewer line; thence running N. 26° .03’ E, 
on the boundary line between land of P. Waldmyer eé als., 
and land of said Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad Corpo- 
ration, about 419.5 feet; thence S. 63° 57’ E. on said 
boundary line across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 
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7.4 feet; thence S. 26° 3’ W. by land of said P. Waldmyer 
et ats., parallel with and 7.4 feet from first-mentioned 
boundary line, about 422.28 feet; thence N. 84° 32’ W. by 
land of said Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad Corpora- 
tion, about 7.9 feet, to the point of beginning; said parcel 
containing about 3,115 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Winchester, belonging to 
J. W. Taylor, described as follows: bounded by a line 
beginning at a point on the easterly line of Main street 
about 19.67 feet northerly from the boundary line between 
land of Hubert Brodeur and land of said J. W. Taylor; 
thence N. 49° 10’ E. parallel with and 8 25 feet from the 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said J. W. Taylor, 
about 51.27 feet, to the westerly line of a street leading from 
Main street; thence N. 42° 3’ W. on said westerly line of 
street, across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 16.5 feet ; 
thence S. 49° 10’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of J. W. Taylor, about 
38.04 feet to said easterly line of Main street; thence S. 0° 
40’ E. on said easterly line of Main street, across said Mystic 
Valley Sewer line, 21.45 feet, to the point of beginning ; said 
parcel containing about 737 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Winchester, belonging to 
Hubert Brodeur, described as follows: bounded by a line 
beginning at a point on the easterly line of a street leading 
from Main street, distant 8.25 feet northerly from the Mystic 
Valley Sewer line; thence N. 49° 10’ E. parallel with and 
8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of 
Hubert Brodeur, about 106.78 feet, to the westerly line of 
the location of the Woburn Branch of the Boston, Lowell, 
& Nashua Railroad; thence 8. 59° 53’ EK. on said location 
line, across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 17.8 feet ; 
thence 8. 49° 10’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said 
' Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said Hubert Brodeur, 
about 100.75 feet, to said easterly line of street; thence N. 
42° 3’ W. on said easterly line of street, about 16.5 fect, to 
the point of beginning; said parcel containing about 1,712 
square fect. . | 

A parcel of land in the town of Winchester, belonging to 
Alexander Moseley, described as follows: bounded by a 
line beginning at a point 8.25 feet north of a branch sewer 
line from the Mystic Valley Sewer line on the easterly line 
of the location of the Woburn Branch of the Boston, Lowell, 
& Nashua Railroad; thence running N. 56° 12’ E. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line by land of 
said Alexander Moseley, about 121 feet; thence N. 27° 39/ 
Ei. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line 
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by land of said Alexander Moseley, about 340.4 feet ; thence 
S. 62° 21’ E. by land of said Alexander Moseley across said 
branch sewer line, about 16.5 feet; thence S. 27° 389’ W. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line by 
land of said Alexander Moseley, about 344.6 feet; thence 
S. 56° 12’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch 
sewer line, by land of said Alexander Moseley about 125.3 
feet, to said easterly line of the location of the Woburn 
Branch Railroad ; thence N. 21° 2’ W. on said easterly line 
of the location of the Woburn Branch Railroad across said 
branch sewer line, about 16.8 feet, to the point of beginning ; 
said parcel containing about 7,684 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to 
Lewis Shaw and Henry Taylor, described as follows: 
bounded by a line beginning at a point 8.25 feet north of a 
branch sewer line from the Mystic Valley Sewer line, on the 
easterly line of the location of the Woburn Branch of the 
Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad; thence running N. 
89° 27’ BH. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch 
sewer line, by land of said Shaw and Taylor, about 250.4 feet ; 
thence south-easterly, on a curve parallel with and 8.25 feet 
from said branch sewer line, by land of said Shaw and Taylor, 
about 56.6 feet; thence S. 13° 43’ E. parallel with and 8.25 
feet from said branch sewer line, by land of said Shaw and 
Taylor, about 100 feet; thence S. 76° 17’ W. by land of said 
Shaw and Taylor, ‘across said branch sewer line, about 16.5 
feet ; thence N. 13° 43’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from 
said branch sewer line, by land of said Shaw and Taylor, 
about 100 feet; thence north-westerly on a curve parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by land of 
said Shaw and Taylor, about 34 feet; thence S. 89° 27’ W. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by 
land of said Shaw and Taylor, about 247.8 feet, to said easterly 
line of the location of the Woburn Branch Railroad ; thence 
N. 9° 33’ W. on said easterly line of the location of the 
Woburn Branch Railroad, across said branch sewer line, 
about 16.8 feet, to the point of beginning; said parcel con- 
taining about 6,507 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to 
J. P. Crane et als., described as follows: bounded by a line 
beginning at a point 8.25 feet north-east from a branch sewer 
line from the Mystic Valley Sewer line, on the westerly line 
of the location of the Woburn Branch of the Boston, Lowell, 
& Nashua Railroad; thence S. 9° 33’ E. across said branch 
sewer line on the westerly line of the location of said Woburn 
Branch Railroad, about 37.2 feet; thence N. 35° 58’ W. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by 
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the north-east corner of a building and land of said Crane 
ef als., about 118.3 feet; thence N. 54° .02’ E. by land of 
said Crane et als., 16.5 feet; thence S. 35° 58/ E. parallel, 
with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line by land of 
said Crane et als., about 85.0 feet, to the point of beginning ; 
said parcel containing about 1,676 square feet. 

A parcel of land in Woburn, belonging to Charles B. 
Bryant and Theophilus King, Jr., described as follows: 
bounded by a line beginning at a point 8.25 feet north of a 
branch sewer line from the Mystic Valley Sewer line on the 
easterly line of the location of the Woburn Branch of the 
Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad; thence running N. 67° 
AQ’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer 
line by land of said Bryant and King, about 206.93 feet ; 
thence S. 22° 20’ E. by land of said Bryant and King, 
across said branch sewer line, about 16.5 feet; thence S. 67° 
AQ’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer 
line, by land of said Bryant and King, about 210.67 feet, to 
the said easterly line of the location of the Woburn Branch 
Railroad; thence N. 9° 33’ W. on said easterly line of the 
location of the Woburn Branch Railroad, across said branch 
sewer line, about 16.92 feet, to the point of beginning ; 
said parcel containing about 3,445 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to 
Eustis Cummings, described as follows: bounded by a line 
beginning at a point 8.25 feet north of a branch sewer line 
from the Mystic Valley Sewer line, on the easterly line of 
the location of the Woburn Branch of the Boston, Lowell, 
& Nashua Railroad; thence S. 9° 33’ E., across said branch 
sewer line on the easterly line of said Woburn Branch Rail- 
road location, about 16.5 feet; thence N. 80° .02/ E. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by land of 
said Cummings, about 65.24 feet; thence S. 75° 56’ E. 
parallel with and -8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by 
land of said Cummings, about 180.47 feet ; thence N. 78° 43/ 
kK. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by 
land of said Cummings, about 42.10 feet; thence N. 11° 17’ 
W., by land of said Cummings, about 16.5 feet, to the south- 
west corner of a building; thence S. 78° 43’ W. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by the south 
line of said building, about 38.38 feet ; thence N. 75° 56’ W. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by 
land of said Cummings, about 180.27 feet, to a point on the 
southerly side of a building; thence S. 80° .02 ‘W. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line on southerly 
line of said building and by land of said Cummings, about — 
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68.76 feet, to the point of beginning; said parcel of land 
containing about 5,091 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to 
E. N. Blake} described as follows: bounded by a line be- 
ginning ata point about 8.25 feet south from a branch sewer 
line from the Mystic Valley Sewer line, on the westerly side 
of the location of the Woburn Branch of the Boston, Lowell, 
& Nashua Railroad; thence N. 9° 33’ W. across said branch 
sewer line on the westerly side of said location of the Wo- 
burn Branch Railroad, about 16.5 feet; thence S. 80° 41’ W. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by 
land of said Blake, about 130.13 feet; thence S. 0° 49’ W. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by 
land of said Blake, about 58 feet; thence 5S. 89° 11’ E. by 
land of said Blake, 16.5 feet; thence N. 0° 49’ E. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by land of — 
said Blake, about 46 feet ; thence N. 80° 41’ E. parallel with 
and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by land of said 
Blake, about 118.24 feet, to the point of beginning; said 
parcel containing about 2,907 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to 
Francis L. White, John B. Osborn, and others, described as 
follows: bounded by a line beginning at a point about 8.25 
feet north of a branch sewer line from the Mystic Valley 
Sewer line, on the easterly side of the location of the Wo- 
burn Branch of the Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad ; 
thence S. 9° 33’ E. across said branch sewer line on the 
easterly line of the said location of the Woburn Branch 
Railroad, about 16.5 feet; thence N. 84° 18’ E. parallel with 
and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by land of Thomas 
Richardson, about 87.16 feet; thence S. 79° 27’ K. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by land 
of said White, Osborn, e¢ als., about 84.7 feet; thence N. 
85° E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer 
line, by land of said White, Osborn, et als., about 47.20 feet ; 
thence N. 5° W. by land of said White, Osborn, e¢ als., about 
16.5 feet, to the south-east corner of a building belonging to 
said White, Osborn, e¢ als. ; thence S. 85°. W. parallel with and 
8.25 feet, from said branch sewer line, on the southerly line 
of said building, about 44.8 feet, to the south-west corner of 
said building ; “thence N. 79° 27’ W. parallel with. and 8.25 
feet from said branch sewer line, by land of said White, 
Osborn, ef als., about 84.6 feet ; thence S. 84° 18’ W. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by land of 
said White, Osborn, et als., about 92 feet to the point of 
beginning; said parcel of land containing about 3,633 
square feet. 
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A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to 
James Houston et als., described as follows: bounded by 
a line beginning at a point 8.25 feet north of a branch sewer 
line from the Mystic Valley Sewer line, on the easterly line 
of the location of the Woburn Branch of the Boston, Lowell, 
& Nashua Railroad; thence S. 9° 33’ E. across said branch 
sewer line on said branch railroad, about 16.55 feet; thence 
N. 84° 53’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch 
sewer line, by land of said James Houston e¢ als., about 
185.76 feet; thence N. 5° 7 W. by land of said James 
Houston eé als., 16.5 feet; thence S. 84° 53’ W. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by land of 
said Houston e¢ als., about 187.04 feet, to the point of 
beginning ; said parcel containing about 3,076 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to 
James Skinner e¢ als., described as follows: bounded by 
a line beginning at a point on the northerly side of Green 
street, 8.25 feet, south-east of a branch sewer line from the 
Mystic Valley Sewer line; thence N. 89° 30’ W. across said 
branch line on said northerly side of Green street, about 
24.62 feet; thence N. 48° 25’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet 
from said branch line, by land of said Skinner eé als., about 
166.1 feet; thence N. 80° 34’ E. on the southerly line of 
Skinner e¢ als. tannery, about 15.5 feet, to. the south-east 
corner of said tannery ; thence 8. 41° 35’ E. by land of said 
Skinner e¢ als., about 8.25 feet; thence S. 48° 25’ W. par- 
allel with and 8.25 feet from said branch line, by land of 
said Skinner e¢ als., about 160.94 feet, to the point of be- 
ginning ; said parcel containing about 2,752 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to 
James Skinner e als., described as follows: bounded by 
a line beginning at the intersection of the northerly line of 
Green street with the easterly line of the location of the 
Woburn Branch of the Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad ; 
thence N. 9° 33’ W. across the Mystic Valley Sewer line, 
on the easterly line of the said Woburn Branch Railroad 
location, about 179 feet; thence N. 7° 29’ E. still on said 
Woburn Branch Railroad location, about 79.5 feet; thence | 
N. 80° 27’ EK. across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land 
of said James Skinner e¢ als., about 8.6 feet; thence S. 7° 
29’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from the Mystic Valley 
Sewer line, by land of said James Skinner e¢ als., about 
41.5 feet; thence S. 4° 4’ E. by land of said James Skinner 
et als., about 215 feet, to the point of beginning; said par- 
cel containing about 2,236 square feet. 

A tract of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to 
various persons, described as follows: bounded by a line 
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beginning at a point on the easterly side of Prospect street, 
8.25 feet south of the Mystic Valley Sewer line; thence N. 
10° 49’ W. across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, on the 
easterly side of said Prospect street, about 16.5 feet; thence 
N. 77° 28’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic 
Valley Sewer line, by land of J. C. Whitcher, about 205.09 
feet ; thence north-easterly on a curve parallel with and 8.25 
feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said 
Whitcher, about 40.67 feet; thence north-westerly on a 
curve parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley 
Sewer line, by land of Jos. B. McDonald, about 18.05 feet ; 
thence N.-22° 25’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said McDonald, about 
239.06 feet; thence N. 21° 33’ W. parallel with and 8.25 
feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said 
McDonald, about 124.37 feet; thence north-westerly across 
High street to a point on the northerly line of said High 
street, about 8.25 feet west from the Mystic Valley Sewer 
line; thence N. 17° 35’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of Samuel W. Rus- 
sell, about 366.09 feet; thence N. 17° 35’ W. parallel with 
and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land 
of Curtis Greenwood, about 94.77 feet; thence N. 64° 23/ 
Ei. across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, on the southerly 
line of Railroad street, about 16.66 feet; thence S. 17° 35/ 
E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of Curtis Greenwood, about 149.64 feet; 
thence S. 17° 35/ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of Samuel W. Russell, 
about 312.22 feet; thence south-easterly across High street, 
to a point in the southerly line of said High street, about 
8.25 feet east from said Mystic Valley Sewer line; thence 
S. 21° 33’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic 
Valley Sewer line, by land of Jos. B. McDonald, about 
124.43 feet; thence S. 22° 25’ E. parallel with and 8.25 
feet from suid Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said 
McDonald, about 238.94 feet; thence south-easterly on a 
curve parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley 
Sewer line, by land of said McDonald, about 20.82 feet; 
thence southerly on a curve parallel with and 8.25 feet from 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of J. C. Whitcher, 
about 24.87 feet; thence N. 77° 28’ E. parallel with and 
8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of 
said Whitcher, about 12.8 feet; thence N. 77° 16’ KE. par- 
allel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, 
by land of said Whitcher, about 218.20 feet; thence N. 77° 
16/ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley 
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Sewer line, by land of L. M. Fowle, about 302.28 feet; 
thence N, 56° 12’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, by.land of said Fowle, about 
91.58 feet; thence N. 56° 12’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet 
from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, across East street, about 
40.66 feet; thence N. 56° 12’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet 
from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of S. O. Pol- 
lard, about 117.57 feet; thence N. 76° 51’ E. parallel with 
and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of 
said Pollard, about 194.74 feet; thence N. 76° 51’ E. par- 
allel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, 
by. land of L. H. Allen and Luke W. Fowle, about 56.10 
feet; thence N. 56° 52’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said Allen and 
Fowle, about 285.55 feet; thence S. 33° .08’ E. across said 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said Allen and Fowle, 
16.5 feet; thetice S. 56° 52’ W. parallel with and 8.25 
feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said 
Allen and Fowle, about 288.45 feet; thence S. 76° 51’ W. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, about 250.74 feet, bounded by land of said Allen and 
Fowle, and of 8. O. Pollard; thence S. 56° 12’ W. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, 
crossing Kast street, about 249.87 feet, bounded by land of 
S. O. Pollard, and land of L. W. Fowle; thence S. 77° 
16’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley 
Sewer line, about 523.54 feet, bounded by land of L. W. 
Fowle, and land of J. C. Whitcher; thence S. 77° 28’ W. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said J. C. Whitcher, about 255.58 feet, to 
the point of beginning ; said tract of land containing 152,750 
square feet, more or less. | 

The above-described tract of land includes various par- 
cels, as hereinafter described, which are supposed to belong 
to different persons, as named in the descriptions. 

A parcel of land in the towns of Medford and Winchester, 
belonging to the heirs of Gorham Brooks, described as fol- 
lows: bounded by a line beginning at a point on the low- | 
water line of Lower Mystic Lake, 8.25 feet, northerly from 
the Mystic Valley Sewer line; thence running N. 7° 32/ E. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from the Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 67 feet ; 
thence northerly, on a curve parallel with and 8.25 feet from 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gor- 
ham Brooks, about 306.09 feet; thence N. 3° 42’ W. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 250.24 
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feet; thence N. 0° 20’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gor- 
ham Brooks, about 251.97 feet; thence N. 23° 23’ E. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 259.80 
feet ; thence N. 3° .01’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gorham 
Brooks, about 246.94 feet; thence N. 18° 43’ W. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by 
land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 93.87 feet; 
thence northerly on a curve parallel with and 8.25 feet from 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gor- 
ham Brooks, about 144.67 feet; thence N. 48° 19 E. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, 128.83 feet ; 
thence northerly on a curve parallel with and 8.25 feet from 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gor- 
ham Brooks, about 91.79 feet; thence N. 6° 12’ E. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by 
land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 199.96 feet; 
thence N. 10° 15’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gorham 
Brooks, about 222.75 feet; thence N. 24° 48’ W. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by 
land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 163.96 feet ; 
thence northerly on a curve parallel with and 8.25 feet from 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gor- 
ham Brooks, about 182.71 feet; thence N. 31° 11’ E. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 5.9 feet ; 
thence N. 43° 40’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gorham 
Brooks, about 249.65 feet; thence N. 26° 26’ E. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by 
land of said heirs ‘of Gorham Brooks, about 233.75 feet ; 
thence north-easterly on a curve parallel with and 8.25 feet 
from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of 


Gorham Brooks, about 72.49 feet; thence N. 50° 50’ E. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 


line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, to land of Bos- 
ton, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad Corporation, about 7.5 feet ; 
thence S. 22° 18’ W. by said land of Boston, Lowell, & 
Nashua Railroad Corporation, across said Mystic Valley 
Sewer line, about 20 feet; thence southerly on a curve 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 55 feet ; 
thence S. 26° 26’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gorham 
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Brooks, about 236.25 feet; thence S. 43° 40’ W. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land 
of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 250.35 feet; thence 
S. 31° 11’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic 
Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, 
about 4.1 feet ; thence southerly on a curve parallel with and 
8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said 
heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 166.58 feet; thence S. 24° 
48’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley 
Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 
166.04 feet ; thence S. 10° 15’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet 
from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of 
Gorham Brooks, about 227.25 feet; thence S. 6° 12’ W. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 
202.388 feet; thence southerly on a curve parallel with 
and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by 
land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 101.91 feet; 
thence S. 43° 19’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gor- 
ham Brooks, about 128.83 feet; thence southerly on a curve 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer — 
line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 127.38 
feet ; thence S. 18° 43’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gor- 
ham Brooks, about 96.13 feet; thence S. 3° .01’ E. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by 
land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 253.06 feet ; 
thence S. 23° 23’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gorham 
Brooks, about 260.20 feet; thence S. 0° 20’ KE. parallel with 
and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of 
said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 248.03 feet; thence S. 
3° 42’ K. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley 
Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 
249.76 feet; thence southerly on a curve parallel with and 
8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said 
heirs of Gorham Brooks, about 327.47 feet; thence S. 7° 
32’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Val- 
ley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Gorham Brooks, 
about 67 feet to said low-water line of said Lower Mystic 
Lake; thence N. 19° 28’ W. by said low-water line, across 
the said Mystic Valley Sewer line, 16.5 feet to the point of 
beginning; said parcel of land containing about 52,375 
square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Winchester, belonging to 
Charles N. Bacon, described as follows: bounded by a line 
beginning at a point on the easterly side of the location of 
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the Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad at the boundary line 
between land of Charles N. Bacon and land of said Boston, 
-Lowell, & Nashua Railroad Corporation; thence running 
S. 31° 14’ E. by land of said Boston, Lowell, & Nashua 
Railroad Corporation about 2.5 feet; thence running N. 53° 
.05/ parallel with and 8.25 feet from the Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said Charles N. Bacon, about 160 feet ; thence 
N. 31° 15’ W. by land of said Boston, Lowell, & Nashua 
Railroad Corporation, across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, 
about 16.64 feet; thence 8S. 51° .05’ W. by land of said 
Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad Corporation, about 130 
feet; thence S. 36° 12’ W. by land of said Boston, Lowell 
& Nashua Railroad Corporation, across said Mystic Valley 
Sewer line, about 33 feet, to the point of beginning; said 
parcel of land containing about 2,063 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Winchester, belonging to 
party or parties unknown, described as follows: bounded 
by a line beginning at a point on the southerly line of 
“ Bacon’s private way,” so called, about 73.5 feet south- 
easterly from land of Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad 
Corporation; thence running N. 38° 15’ E. parallel with 
and 8.25 feet from the Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 59.5 
feet; thence S. 31° 23’ KE. on the northerly line of said 
‘f Bacon’s private way,” across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, 

_ about 17.6 feet; thence S. 38° 15’ W. parallel with and 
8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 59.5 
feet; thence N. 31° 23’ W. on the southerly line of said 
“ Bacon’s private way,” across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, 
about 17.6 feet, to the point of beginning; said parcel con- 
taining about 982 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Winchester, belonging to 
Samuel G. Allen, described as follows: bounded by a line 
beginning at a point on the northerly line of “ Bacon’s pri- 
vate way,” so called, about 79.7 feet from the easterly line 
of the location of the Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad ; 
thence running N. 88° 15’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet 
from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said Samuel 
G. Allen, about 25.34 feet, to the easterly line of a right of 
way leading to land of Mrs. Mary Fidler; thence N. 519 
19’ E. on said easterly line across said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, about 72.94 feet; thence S. 38° 15’ W.. parallel with 
and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of 
said Samuel G. Allen, about 102.51 feet, to said northerly 
line of “Bacon’s private way;” thence N. 31° 23’ W. on 
said northerly line across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, 
about 17.60 feet, to the point of beginning; said parcel 
containing about 1,055 square feet. 
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A parcel of land in the town of Winchester, belonging 
_ jointly to Mrs. Mary Fidler and John G. Flagg, Jr., de- 
scribed as follows: bounded by a line beginning at a point 
on the boundary line between land of Samuel G. Allen and 
said land of Mrs. Mary Fidler and John G. Flagg, Jr., 
about 24.37 feet northerly on said boundary line from the 
northerly line of “ Bacon’s private way,” so called, and 8.25 
feet from the Mystic Valley Sewer line; thence running 
N. 88° 15’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic 
Valley Sewer line, by land of said Mrs. Mary Fidler and 
John G. Flagg, Jr., about 66.3 feet; thence N. 51° 19’ E. 
by land of said John G. Flagg, Jr., across said Mystic 
Valley Sewer line, about 72.94 feet; thence S. 38° 15’ W. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said Mrs. Mary Fidler and John G. Flage, 
Jdr., about 66.3 feet; thence S. 51° 19) Win Dywedeor 
Samuel G. Allen, across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 
72.94 feet, to the point of beginning; said parcel contain- 
ing about ik O94 square feet. 

“A parcel of land in the town of Winchester, belonging to 
John G. Flagg, Jr., described as follows: bounded by a 
line beginning at a point on the boundary line between land 
of said John G. Flagg, Jr., and land owned jointly by Mrs. 
Mary Fidler and J ohn G. Flagg, Jr., about 86 feet northerly 
from the northerly line of “ Bacon’s private way,” so called, 
and 8.25 feet from the Mystic Valley Sewer line; thence 
running N. 38° 15’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said John G. Flagg, 
Jr., about 323.6 feet, to a point on the boundary line between 
land of said John G. Flagg, Jr., and land of said Mrs. 
Mary Fidler; thence S. 38° 31’ E. by land of said Mrs. 
Mary Fidler, across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 
16.94 feet; thence S. 38° 15’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet 
from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said John G. 
Flagg, Jr., about 248.6 feet; thence S. 51° 19’ W. by land 
owned jointly by said Mrs. Mary Fidler and John G. Flagg, 
Jr., across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 72.94 feet, 
to the point of beginning; said parcel containing about 
4,721 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Winchester, belongise to 
Mrs. Mary Fidler, described as follows : bounded by” a line 
beginning at a point on the boundary line between land of 
John G. Flagg, Jr., and land of said Mrs. Mary Fidler, 
about 1.58 feet south-easterly from land of Boston, Lowell, 
& Nashua Railroad Corporation; thence running N. 38° 15/ 
E. by land of said Mrs. Mary Fidler, about 29. 23 feet, to the 
boundary line between land of said Mrs. Mary Fidler 
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and land of said Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad 
Corporation; thence N. 41° 17 E. on said boundary 
line, about 73.6 feet; thence N. 39° 28’ E. on said boun- 
dary line about 100 feet; thence S. 71° 46’ EK. on said 
boundary line, across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 
10.32 feet; thence S. 14° 386’ E. by land of G. H. Chap- 
man, Jr., about 1 foot; thence S. 388° 15’ W. parallel with 
and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of 
said Mrs. Mary Fidler, about 209.46 feet, to said boundary 
line between land of Mrs. Mary Fidler and John G. Flagg, 
Jr.; thence N. 38° 81’ W. on said boundary line, across 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 16.94 feet, to the point 
of beginning ; said parcel containing about 2,766 square feet. 
. A parcel of land in the town of Winchester, belonging 
to the heirs of Marshall Symmes, described as follows: 
bounded by a line beginning at a point on the northerly line 
of Bacon street, 53.8 feet from the centre line of the loca- 
tion of the Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad; thence run- 
ning 5S. 49° 33’ KE. on said northerly line of Bacon street, 
across the Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 10.37 feet ; thence 
N. 35° 24’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from the Mystic 
Valley Sewer line, by land of said heirs of Marshall Symmes, 
about 80.39 feet; thence N. 19° .07’ E. parallel with and 
8.25 feet from the Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said 
heirs of Marshall Symmes, about 191.51 feet, to the land of 
said Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad Corporation ; thence 
S. 26° .06’ W. by land of said Boston, Lowell, & Nashua 
Railroad Corporation, across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, 
about 199.10 feet, to the point of beginning; said parcel of 
land containing about 3,528 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Winchester, belonging to 
P. Waldmyer e¢ als., described as follows: bounded by a 
line at a point on the boundary line between land of P. 

* Waldmyer ef als. and land of Boston, Lowell, & Nashua 
Railroad Corporation, about .85 feet easterly from the Mystic 
Valley Sewer line; thence running N. 26° 3’ E. on the 
boundary line between land of P. Waldmyer ef als. and land 
of said Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad Corporation, about 
419.5 feet; thence S. 68° 57’ E. on said boundary line, 
across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 7.4 feet; thence 
S. 26° 3° W. by land of said P. Waldmyer et als. parallel 
with and 7.4 feet from first-mentioned boundary line, about 
422.28 feet; thence N. 84° 32/ W. by land of said Boston, 
Lowell, & Nashua Railroad Corporation, about 7.9 feet, to the 
point of beginning; said parcel containing about 3,115 
square feet. 2 

A parcel of land in the town of Winchester, belonging to 
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J. W. Taylor, described as follows: bounded by a line be- 
ginning at a point on the easterly line of Main street, about 
19.67 feet northerly from the boundary line between land of 
Hubert Brodeur and land of said J. W. Taylor; thence 
N. 49° 10’ E. parallel with and 8 25 feet from the Mystic 
Valley Sewer line, by land of said J. W. Taylor, about 51.27 
feet, to the westerly line of a street leading from Main street ; 
thence N. 42° 3’ W. on said westerly line of street, across 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 16.5 feet; thence S. 
49° 10’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic 
Valley Sewer line, by land of J. W. Taylor, about 38.04 feet, 
to said easterly line of Main street; thence S. 0° 40’ E. on 
said easterly line of Main street, across said Mystic Valley 
Sewer line, 21.45 feet, to the point of beginning ; said parcel 
containing about 737 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Winchester, belonging to 
Hubert Brodeur, described as follows: bounded by a line 
beginning at a point on the easterly line of a street leading 
from Main street, distant 8.25 feet northerly from the Mys- 
tic Valley Sewer line; thence N. 49° 10’ E. parallel with 
and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of 
said Hubert Brodeur, about 106.78 feet, to the westerly line of 
the location of the Woburn Branch of the Boston, Lowell, & 
Nashua Railroad ; thence 8S. 59° 53’ E. on said location line, 
across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 17.8 feet ; thence 
S. 49° 10’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic 
Valley Sewer line, by land of said Hubert Brodeur, about | 
100.75 feet, to said easterly line of street; thence N. 42° 
.03' W. on said easterly line of street, about 16.5 feet, to the 
point of beginning; said parcel containing about 1,712 
square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to 
Jas. Skinner e¢ als., described as follows: bounded by a 
line beginning at the intersection of the northerly line of - 
Green street with the easterly line of the location of the 
Woburn Branch of the Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad ; 
thence N. 9° 33’ W. across the Mystic Valley Sewer line on 
the easterly line of the said Woburn Branch Railroad 
location, about 179 feet; thence N. 7° 29' E. still on said 
Woburn Branch Railroad location, about 79.5 feet; thence N. 
80° 27’ E., across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of 
said Jas. Skinner ef als., about 8.6 feet; thence S. 7° 29’ W. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from the Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said Jas. Skinner ef als., about 41.5 feet ; 
thence 8. 4° 4’ E. by land of said Jas. Skinner e¢ als., about 
215 feet, to the point of beginning; said parcel containing 
about 2,236 square feet. | 

A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to J. 
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C. Whitcher, described as follows: bounded by a line be- 
ginning at a point on the easterly line of Prospect street, 8.25 
feet south-east of the Mystic Valley Sewer line; thence run- 
ning N. 10° 49’ W. on said easterly side of Prospect street, 
across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 16.51 feet ; thence 
N. 77° 28’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic 
Valley Sewer line, by land of said Whitcher, about 205.09 
feet ; thence north-easterly on a curved line parallel with and 
§.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land 
of said Whitcher, about 40.67 feet, to land of Jos. 
By MeDonald; thence N. 77° 28 E., by land of said 
McDonald, across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 17.20 
feet ; thence southerly on a curved line parallel with and 8.25 
feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said 
Whitcher, about 24.87 feet; thence N. 77° 28 E. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line by 
land of said Whitcher, about 12.8 feet; thence N. 77° 16 E. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said Whitcher, about 218.2 feet; thence 
S. 38°.05’ E. across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land 
of L. W. Fowle, about 18.26 feet; thence S. 77° 16’ W. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said Whitcher, about 226.02 feet; thence 
S. 77° 28’ W. parallel with and 82.5 feet from said Mystic 
Valley Sewer line, by land of said Whitcher, about 255.58 
feet to the point of beginning; said parcel containing about 
8,418 square feet. 

‘A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to 
Joseph B. McDonald, described as follows: bounded by a 
line beginning at a point in the division line between land of 
said McDonald and land of J. C. Whitcher, distant 8.25 feet 
in a westerly direction from the Mystic Valley Sewer line ; 
thence running N. 77° 28’ E. across said Mystic Valley 
Sewer line, on said division line, about 17.20 feet; thence 
north-westerly on a curved line parallel with and 8.25 feet 
from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said Mc- 
Donald, about 20.82 feet; thence N. 22° 25’ W. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by 
land of said McDonald, about 238.94 feet; thence N. 21° 
33’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley 
Sewer line, by land of said McDonald, about 124.43 feet ; 
thence S. 67° 49’ W. across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, 
on the southerly side of High street, about 16.5 feet ; thence 
S. 21° 33’ E. parallel with ‘and 8.25 feet from said Mystic 
Valley Sewer line, by land of said McDonald, about 124.37 

- feet; thence S. 29° 25 B. parallel with and 8.25 from said 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land: of said McDonald, about 
239.06 feet; thence south-easterly on a curved line parallel 
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with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by 
land of said McDonald, about 18.05 feet, to the point of be- 
ginning ; said parcel containing about 6,316 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to 
Samuel W. Russell, described as follows: beginning at a 
point on the northerly side of High street 8.25 feet west of 
the Mystic Valley Sewer line; thence N. 67° 49’ EK. across 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, on said northerly line of High 
street, about 16.55 feet ; thence N. 17° 35’ W. parallel with 
and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of 
said Russell, about 312.22 feet ; thence N. 35° .01/ W., across 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of Curtis Greenwood, 
about 55.07 feet; thence 8. 179° 35’ E. parallel with and 8.25 
feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said 
Russell, about 366.09 fect, to the point of beginning; said 
parcel containing about 5,574 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to 
Curtis Greenwood, described as follows: beginning at a 
point in the division line between land of said Greenwood 
and land of Samuel W. Russell, 8.25 feet west of Mystic 
Valley Sewer line; thence S. 35° .01’ E. across said Mystic 
Valley Sewer line, on said division line, about 55.07 feet; 
thence N. 17° 35’ W. parallel with and 8.25 from said Mys- 
tic Valley Sewer line, by land of said Greenwood, about 
149.64 feet; thence S. 64° 23’ W. across said Mystic Valley 
Sewer line, on the southerly line of Railroad street, about 
16.66 feet; thence S. 17° 35’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet 
from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said Green- 
wood, about 94.77 feet, to the point of beginning; said 
parcel containing about 2,016 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to L. 
W. Fowle, described as follows: bounded by a line begin- 
ning at a point on the division line between land of said 
Fowle and land of J. C. Whitcher 8.25 feet north of the 
Mystic Valley Sewer line; thence running N. 77° 16’ E. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said Fowle, about 302.28 feet; thence N. 
56° 12’ KE. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Val- 
ley Sewer line, by land of said Fowle, about 91.58 feet ; 
thence S. 28° 28’ E. on the westerly line of East street, 
across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 16.78 feet; 
thence 5S. 56° 12’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said Fowle, about 91.64 
feet; thence S. 77° 16’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said Fowle, about 
297.52 feet; theice:N. 38° .05':.W. by landj/ot ieee 
Whitcher, across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 18.26 
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feet, to the point of beginning; said parcel containing about 
6,460 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to S. O. 
Pollard, described as follows: bounded bya line beginning 
at a point on the north-easterly line of East street 8.25 feet 
south-east of the Mystic Valley Sewer line; thence running 
N. 23° 28’ W. on said north-easterly line of East street, 
across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, about 16.78 feet; 
thence N. 56° 12’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said 
_ Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said Pollard, about 
117.57 feet; thence N. 76° 51’ E. parallel with and 8.25 
feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said Pol- 
lard, about 194.74 feet ; thence S. 6° 32’ E. across said Mys- 
tic Valley Sewer line, by land of L. H. Allenand L. W. Fowle, 
about 16.6 feet; thence S. 76° 51’ W. parallel with and 
8.25 feet from Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said 
Pollard, about 189.82 feet; thence S. 56° 12’ W. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by 
land of said Pollard, about 117.57 feet, to the point of be- 
ginning ; said parcel containing about 5,112 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to 
L. H. Allen and Luke W. Fowle, described as follows: 
bounded by a line beginning at a point on the division line 
between land of said Allen and Fowle, and land of S. O. 
Pollard, distant 8.25 feet in a southerly direction from the 
Mystic Valley Sewer line; thence N. 60° 32’ W. across said 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, on said division line, about 16.6 
feet; thence N. 76° 51’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from 
said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said Allen and 
Fowle, about 56.10 feet; thence N. 56° 52’ E. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by 
- land of said Allen and Fowle, about 285.55 feet; thence 
S. 33° .08’ E. across said Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land 
of said Allen and Fowle, 16.5 feet; thence S. 56° 52’ W. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said Mystic Valley Sewer 
line, by land of said Allen and Fowle, about 288.45 feet ; 
thence S. 76° 51’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said 
Mystic Valley Sewer line, by land of said Allen and Fowle, 
about 60.92 feet, to the point of beginning; said parcel con- 
taining about 5,700 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Winchester, belonging to 
Alexander Moseley, described as follows: bounded by a 
line beginning at a point 8.25 feet north of a branch sewer 
line from the Mystic Valley Sewer line, on the easterly line 
of the location of the Woburn Branch of the Boston, Low- 
ell, & Nashua Railroad; thence running N. 56° 12’ E. par- 
allel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by land 
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of said Alexander Moseley, about 121 feet; thence N. 27° 
39’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer 
line, by land of said Alexander Moseley, about 340.4 feet; 
thence 8. 62° 21’ E. by land of said Alexander Moseley, 
across said branch sewer line, about 16.5 feet; thence S. 27° 
39’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer 
line, by land of said Alexander Moseley, about 344.6 feet ; 
thence S. 56° 12’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said 
branch sewer line, by land of said Alexander Moseley, about 
125.3 feet, to said easterly line of the location of the Wo- 
burn Branch Railroad ; thence N. 21° .02’ W. on said easterly 
line of the location of the Woburn Branch Railroad, across 
said branch sewer line, about 16.8 feet, to the point of 
beginning ; said parcel containing about 7,684 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to 
Lewis Shaw and Henry Taylor, described as. follows: 
bounded by a line beginning at a point 8.25 feet north of a 
branch sewer line, from the Mystic Valley Sewer line on the 
easterly line of the location of the Woburn Branch of the 
Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad; thence running N. 89° 
27 EK. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer 
line, by land of said Shaw and Taylor, about 250.4 feet ; 
thence south-easterly on a curve parallel with and 8.25 feet 
from said branch sewer line, by land of said Shaw and Tay- 
lor, about 56.6 feet; thence S. 13° 43’ E. parallel with and 
8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by land of said Shaw 
and Taylor, about 100 feet; thence S. 76° 17’ W. by land of 
said Shaw and Taylor, across said branch sewer line, about 
16.5 feet; thence N. 13° 43’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet 
from said branch sewer line, by land of said Shaw and Tay- 
lor, about 100 feet ; thence north: westerly on a curve parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by land of 
said Shaw and Taylor, about 34 feet; thence S. 89° 27’ W. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by 
land of said Shaw and Taylor, about 247.8 feet, to said east- 
erly line of the location of the Woburn Branch Railroad ; 
thence N. 9° 33’ W. on said easterly line of the location of 
the Woburn Branch Railroad, across said branch sewer line, 
about 16.8 feet, to the point of beginning; said parcel 
containing about 6,507 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to 


J. P. Crane et als., described as follows: bounded by a . 


line beginning at a point 8.25 feet north-east from a branch 
sewer line from the Mystic Valley Sewer line, on the west- 
erly line of the location of the Woburn Branch of the Bos- 
ton, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad; thence 8. 9° 33’ E. across 
said branch sewer line, on the westerly line of the location 
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of said Woburn Branch Railroad, about 37.2 feet; thence N. 
35° 58’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch 
sewer line, by the corner of a building and land of said 
Crane e als., about 118.3 feet; thence N. 54° .02’ E. by land 
of said Crane e¢ als., 16.5 feet; thence S..35° 58’ E. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by land of 
said Crane ef als., about 85 feet, to the point of beginning ; 
said parcel of land containing about 1,676 square feet. 

A parcel of land in Woburn, belonging to Charles B. 
Bryant and Theophilus King, Jr., described as follows: 
bounded by a line beginning at a point 8.25 feet north of a 
branch sewer line from the Mystic Valley Sewer line, on 
the easterly line’ of the location of the Woburn Branch of 
the Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad; thence running N. 
67° 40’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch 
sewer line, by land of said Bryant and King, about 206.93 
feet ; thence S. 22° 20’ E. by land of said Bryant and King, 
across said branch sewer line, about 16.5 feet; thence S. 67° 
40’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer 
line, by land of said Bryant and King, about 210.67 feet, to 
the said easterly line of the location of the Woburn Branch 
Railroad; thence N. 9° 83’ W. on said easterly line of the 
location of the Woburn Branch Railroad, across said branch 
sewer line, about 16.92 feet, to the point of beginning ; said 
parcel containing about 3,445 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belong to Eustis 
Cummings, described as follows: bounded by a line begin- 
ning at a point 8.25 feet north of a branch sewer line from 
the Mystic Valley Sewer line, on the easterly line of the 
location of the Woburn Branch of the Boston, Lowell, & 
Nashua Railroad; thence S. 9° 33’ E., across said branch 
sewer line on the easterly line of said Woburn Branch Rail- 
road location, about 16.5 feet; thence N. 80° .02’ E. parallel 
with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by land of 
said Cummings, about 65.24 feet; thence S. 75° 56’ K. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by 
land of said Cummings, about 180.47 feet; thence N. 78° 
43’ EK. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer 
line, by land of said Cummings, about 42.10 feet; thence 
N. 11° 17’ W. by land of said Cummings, about 16.5 feet, to 
the south-east corner of a building; thence S. 78° 43’ W. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by 
the south line of said building, about 38.38 feet; thence 
N. 75° 56’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch 
sewer line, by land of said Cummings, about 180.27 feet to 
a point on the southerly side of a building; thence 8. 80° 
.02’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer 
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line on southerly line of said building and by land of said 
Cummings, about 68.76 feet, to the point of beginning ; 
said parcel of land containing about 5,091 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to 
E. N. Blake, described as follows: bounded by a line 
beginning ata point about 8.25 feet south from a branch 
sewer line from Mystic Valley Sewer line, on the westerly 
side of the location of the Woburn Branch of the Boston, 
Lowell, & Nashua Railroad ; thence N. 9° 33’ W. across said 
branch sewer line on the westerly side of said location of the 
Woburn Branch Railroad, about 16.5 feet; thenee S. 80° 
Al’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer 
line, by land of said Blake, about 180.13 feet; thence S. 0° 
49’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer 
line, by land of said Blake, about 58 feet; thence 5S. 89° 
11’ E. by land of said Blake, 16.5 feet; thence N. 0° 49’ E. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by 
land of said Blake, about 46 feet; thence N. 80° 41’ E. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by 
land of said Blake, about 118.24 feet, to the point of 
beginning; said parcel containing about 2,907 square 
feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belong to Francis 
L. White, John B. Osborn, and others, described as follows : 
bounded by a line beginning at a point about 8.25 feet north 
of a branch sewer line from the Mystic Valley Sewer line, 
on the easterly side of the location of the Woburn Branch of 
the Boston, Lowell, & Nashua Railroad ; thence S. 9° 33’ E. 
across said branch sewer line, on the easterly line of the said 
location of the Woburn Branch Railroad, about 16.5 feet ; 
thence N. 84° 18 E. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said 
branch sewer line, by land of Thomas Richardson, about 
87.16 feet; thence S. 79° 27: E. parallel with and 8.25 feet 
from said branch sewer line, by land of said White, Osborn, 
et als., about 84.7 feet; thence N. 85° E. parallel with and 
8.25 feet from said branch sewer line by land of said White, 
Osborn, et als., about 47.20 feet; thence N. 5° W. by 
land of said White, Osborn, ef als., about 16.5 feet, to the 
south-east corner of a building belonging to said White, 
Osborn, et als.; thence S. 85° W. parallel with and 8.25 
feet from said branch sewer line, on the southerly line of said 
building, about 44.8 feet, to the south-west corner of said 
building; thence N. 79° 27’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet 
from said branch sewer line, by land of said White, Osborn, 
et als., about 84.6 feet; thence S. 84° 18’ W. parallel with 
and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer line, by land of said 
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White, Osborn, et als., about 92 feet, to the point of 
beginning; said parcel of land containing about 3,633 square 
feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to 
James Houston eé als., described as follows: bounded by a 
line beginning at a point 8.25 feet north of a branch sewer 
line from the Mystic Valley Sewer line, on the easterly line 
of the location of the Woburn Branch of the Boston, 
Lowell, & Nashua Railroad; thence S. 9° 33’ E. across said 
branch sewer line, on said easterly line of the location of the 
Woburn Branch Railroad, about 16.55 feet; thence N. 84° 
53’ KK. parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch sewer 
line, by land of said James Houston e¢ als., about 185.76 
feet; thence N. 5° 7’ W. by land of said Houston e¢ als., 
16.5 feet; thence S. 84° 53’ W. parallel with and 8.25 feet 
from said branch sewer line, by land of said Houston e¢ als., 
about 187.04 feet, to the point of beginning; said parcel 
containing about 3,076 square feet. 

A parcel of land in the town of Woburn, belonging to 
James Skinner e¢ als., described as follows: bounded by a 
line beginning at a point on the northerly side of Green 
street 8.25 feet south-east of a branch sewer line from the 
Mystic Valley Sewer line; thence N. 89° 30’ W. across said 
branch line on said northerly side of Green street, about 
24.62 feet; thence N. 48° 25’ E. parallel with and 8.25 feet 

. from said branch line, by land of said Skinner e¢ als., about 
166.1 feet; thence N. 80° 34 E. on the southerly line of 
Skinner eé als. tannery, about 15.5 feet, to the south-east 
corner of said tannery; thence §. 41° 35’ E. by land of 
said Skinner et als., about 8.25 feet; thence S. 48° 25’ W. 
parallel with and 8.25 feet from said branch line, by land of 
said Skinner e¢ als., about 160.94 feet, to the point of 
beginning; said parcel containing about 2,752 square 
feet. 

Excepting, however, all public ways included in any of 
the aforesaid described parcels ; and reserving and saving to 
each and all of the owners of said parcels for themselves 
and their heirs and assigns the right to cultivate said parcels 
and to pass and repass across the same with teams or other- 
wise to and from their adjoining lands; such rights of culti- 
vation and of way, however, are to be so used as not to 
injure the sewer which the city is to construct, nor in any 
way or degree interfere with the use of said parcels for the 
purposes named in the Act, or the examination and repair 
of the works. 

To have and to hold the same, the said City of Boston and 
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its successors, to its and their use and behoof agreeably to 


the provisions of the said Act. 


In Common Covuncit, July 26, 1877. 
Passed. " 
Sent up for concurrence. 


BENJAMIN POPE, 


President. 
In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, July 30, 1877. 
Concurred. | 
JOHN T. CLARK, | 
Chairman. 
July 31, 1877. 
Approved. 


FREDERICK O. PRINCE, 
Mayor. 


Cinye OLY BOSTON, 
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AUDITOR’S MONTHLY EXHIBIT, 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1877-78. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS, 
City Hatt, August 3, 1877. 


To tHE HonoraBie City Councin : — 
GENTLEMEN, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 
third Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents 
an Exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for the 
present financial year of 1877-78, as shown in the books in his 
office, August 1, 1877, including the August dra.t, — being 
four monthly payments of the financial year, — exhibiting 
the original appropriations, the balances brought forward 
from the year 1876-77, the amount expended, and the 


balance of each unexpended at that date. 
Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 


: 
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APPROPRIATION Sz 


Bal. Unexpended. 


Amount of each 


Appropriation. Expended. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


191,352,571 98} $305,435 19) $1,047,136 79 


Additional Supply ¢ of Water . 


Advertising _ 25500 00 556 05 1,948 95 
Armories 4 22,000 00 5,569 17 16,480 83 
Assessors’ Department . 92,167 00 51,748 96 40,418 04 
Auditor’s Department 15,650 00 5,068 35 10,581 65 
Back Bay Streets and Avenues ”3,084 61 6147 3,023 44 
Beach Street . : 2594 OO Swaee 594 00 
Bells and Clocks 3,580 00 532 58 3,047 42 
Board of Health . 68,900 00 16,852 85 52,047 15 
Boston Harbor ‘ 5,000 00 1,395.15 3,604 85. 
Branch Library, W. Roxbury Dist. 410,000 00 1,552, 02 8,447 98 
Bridges . : 53,293 00 16,130 91 37,162 09 
Br oadway Extension 580,680 21 Re ae 80,680 21 
Burnt District : : : 6852,800 20 889 28 351,910 92 
Cedar Grove Cemetery : . a 

Add Revenue received, pad 111 15 ; Rae oe Pina 
Chelsea Bridge 8141,022 46 1,534 38 139,488 08 © 
Chestnut Hill Driveway . 3,500 00 1,821 94 1,678 06 
City Debt 672,700 00 672,700 00 
City Hospital : ; 

pee wands. 95146 9127,00000| 43,775 50| «88,475 90 
City Registrar’s Depar tment: . A 9,650 00 2,349 73 7,300 27 
Cochituate Water Works: . 

Revenue, $207,667 00 

Running Expenses, $76,442 30 

Peeraen | 64,268 83 144,706 07} 62,960 93 

Proportion paid under | 

contract, 3,994 94 J 

Collector’s Department . 4 42,600 00 13,004 88 29,595 12 
Common, etc. 65,100 00 48,032 63 17,067 37 
Com. Council chamber ventilation, 108,000 00 én 3,000 00 
Commonwealth Avenue, Fencing 4 

and Grading, 11,555 46 3,328 67 8,226 79 
Completion West Chester Park, etc. 150,000 00 15,495 01 134,504 99 
Contingent Funds: 

Joint Committees 4,000 00 1,846 12 2,153 88 

Mayor : e 3,000 00 191 75 2,808 25 

Board of Aldermen ‘ 3,000 00 1,072 70 1,927 30 

Common Council 3,000 00 1,102 5% 1,897 438 
ee en be 365,000 00 94,425 76 270,574 24 

eeds, Real Est vertising, ete. ? ie 

Add Revenue received, $1 323 87 id 9,176 60 2,371 00 8,129 47 
East Boston Ferries 165,000 00 54,963 21 110,036 79 


Se | | 


$3,846,343 27] $844,019 55| $3,216,677 14 


Carried forward 


1 Brought from last year, $1, eae 1 98 T Brought from last year, $217 75 
2 Brought from last year, 084 61 8 Brought from last year, 26,022 46 
3 Brought from last year, oy 00 9 Brought from last year, 2,000 00 
4 Transferred from Reserved. Fund, 10,000 00 10 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 3,000 00 
5 Brought from last year, 80,680 21 11 Brought from last year, 5,55 55 46 
¢ Brought from last year, 352,800 20 12 Brought from last year, O17 60 


AvupiTror’s Montruuy EXHIBIT. o 


Amount of each 


. OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. ‘Appropriation. Expended. Bal. Unexpended. 
Brought forward , $3,846,343 27 $44,019 55) $3,216,677 14 
Eastern Avenue and Bridge . Lo, SOUL Ohimusy moines 13,569 79 
Engineer’s Department . : ¢ 25,479 00 8,555 64 16,923 36 
Engine House and Land, Fulton St. 745,000 00 Pb As Pe 45,000 00 
English High and Latin School 

Buildings 268 60| ($268.60 provided for.) 
Evergreen Cemetery : 

Add Revenue received, $30 00 "1,202 86 684 10 548.79 
Fever Hospital, Gallop’s Island 2,500 00 1,597 09 902 91 
Fire Alarm Telegraph 420,642 00 4,736 73 15,905 27 
Fire Department ‘ 563,000 00 264,865 66 298,184 34 
Francis Street School-house . t 5 IOMEL) Clan aleatnls 3,909 72 

Grammar School-house, Brighton 
District 645,974 25 45,974 25 
Grammar School-house, Dorches- 

Bectivaratt Pettict 719,194 97 10,881 27 8,313 70 
Grammar School-house, Egleston 7 

Square $10,597 13 10,397 13 

Grammar School-house, Washing- 
© ton Village 8 "80,775 00| 11,623 57| «69,151 43 
Health Department : 365,000 00 118,316 58 246,683 42 
Home for Poor, Deer Island . 147-500 001 8. ones 147,500 00- 
Be proved Me hey 120,256 04 4,208 82 16,047 22 
cidental Expenses: 
. _ Add income of Foss and Babcock 87,000 00 82,873 34 54,536 38 
" Funds, $409 72 
Inspection of Buildings . ‘ 1218600 00 5,079 38 13,520 62 
‘Interest and Premium , 1,698,000 00 487,351 65} 1,210,648 35 
Lamps : : 490,000 00 182,692 79 357 SOA ZL 
OW Department : 18,440,00 5,583 97 12,856 03 
Liquor License Expenses: 
Revenue ree’d, $209,060 00 f 82,5283 48 *05,918 28 155,665 20 

arkets . p : : ; : 9,295 00 2,821 68 6,473 32 
ee ost Comt- 459,500 00 . 10,800.00] 41,700 00 
Mount Hope Cemetery : : 

Add Revenue received, $5,747 87 16,526 61 Te,207 Ol CR et 
Mt. Washington Avenue Bridge . 68,000 00 ik 8,000 00 
etic < aioe ~ ‘ ; ‘ 11203,755 68 361 60 208,394 08 

ystic Water Works: 

Revenue, $31,925 40 

Running expenses, $42,933 91 = tie wn 

Interest, 12:270 00 EE Sema ages Ge 

Proportions paid under 

contracts, 8,550 32 
Carried forward $7,815,384 79| $2,081,362: 14| $6,227,646 49 
1 Brought from last year, $13,569 79 10 Brought from last year, $147,500 00 
2 Brought from last year, 45,000 00 11 Brought from last year, 20,256 04 
* Brought from last year, 202 85 12 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 4,600 00 
4 Brought from last year, 1,000 00 $i Brought from fic year, ean = 
¢ onde he a pet cera 23 | 38 ed ralegpers reed 1,826 61 
7 Brought from last year, 16,194 97 16 Brought from last year, 8,000 00 
* Brought from last year, 6,897 13 17 Brought from last year, 203,755 68 

* Brought from last year, 80,775 00 


* Of this amount $50,935 00 were paid to State, being one-quarter of receipts for licenses, and $4,983 28 
Were expenses incurred under the law. 
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OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Brought forward, 

Neponset Bridge 

New Engine Houses 

New Lunatic Hospital , 

Northampton Street District . 

Old Claims 5 

Overseers of the Poor 

Park Department 

Paving, etc. . 

Play grounds . 

Police 

Primary School- house, City Point . 

Primary School-house, ‘Sherwin Dis- 
trict 

Printing and Stationery . 

Prison Point Bridge 

Public Baths . 

Public Buildings : 

Public Institutions, viz. : 
House of Industry . : F 
House of Correction 
Lunatic Hospital 
Pauper Expenses 
Steamboat ‘‘ J. Putnam Bradlee 
Office Expenses . : 
Marcella Street Home 
Almshouse, Austin Farm : 
Almshouse, Charlestown District 
Addition to building, Rainsford 

Island 

New Piggery, Deer Island. 


Public Lands . 

Public Library 

Quarantine Department . 2 

Registration of Voters and Election 
Expenses 

Reserved Fund 

Salaries . 

Schools and School- houses, viz. 
School Instructors 
School Expenses, School Com. 
Salaries Officers, School Com. 
School-houses, Public Buildings . 


Carried forward 


Amount of each 
Appropriation. 


Expended. 


Bal. Unexpended. | 


$7,815,384 79 7 081,362 14| $6,227,646 49 


*19,000 00 
- 2860 67 
$100,628 21 
420,532 27 
2,000 00 
141,400 00 
52g hoo oo 
850,000 00 
62,000 00 
841,300 00 
715,000 00 


40,000 00 


27,000 00 
82,629 03 
25,000 00 
83,850 00 


184,950 00 
91,150 00 
59,720 00 
80,600 00 
18,170 00 

7,350 00 
25,000 00 
18,000 00 

9,000 00 


16,000 00 
8,500 00 
6,000 00 


9120,626 00 
14,400 00 


22,200 00 
10 260,400 00 
31,950 00 


1,115,520 00 


245,000 00] 


51,000 00 
133,000 00 


$12,507,280 89 


568 37 


1,506 5A 
301 37 
19,531 96 
292,483 34 
320 00 
278,998 00 


81 29 


7,892 13 
2,256 05 
8,589 09 
24,452 12 


59,004 85 
30,505 34 
17,093 47 
26,421 12 
3,496 98 
1,236 28 
8,245 74 
4,048 72 
2,087 18 


1,243 13 
846 69 


42,337 68 
4,407 74 


4,788 78 
10,533 37 
391,684 95 
89,997 24 


19,237 22 
19,433 79 


$3,447,922 67| $9,552,982 06 — 


* 


19,000 00 — 
292 30 
100,628 21 
19,025 73 
1,698 63 
121,868 04 
2,159 92 » 
557,516 66 
1,680 00 © 
562,302 00 | 
15,000 00 


39,918 71 


19,107 87 

372 98 
16,410 91 
59,397 88 


125,945 15 
60,644 66. 
42,626 53 
54,178 88 
14,673 02 

6,113 72 
16,754 26 
13,951 28 

6,912 82 


16,000 00 
7,256 87 
5,158 81 | 


78,288 32 | 
9,992 26 | 


17,411 22 | 


260,400 00 | 
21,416 63__ 


723,835 05 
162,072 76 | 

31,762 78 
113,566 21 


$500 00 ; 


1 Brought from last year, $19,000 00 ® Brought from last year, 
2 Brought from last year, 860 67 10 Transferred to Branch Library West 
3 Brought from last year, Roxbury District, 10,000 00 


4 Brought from last year 


100,628 21 
532 27 


b] 
Transferred from Reserved Fund, 20,000 00 
5 Brought from last year, 2,159 92 
6 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 2,000 00 
7 Brought from last year, 15,000 00 
8 Brought from last year, 2,629 03 


Com. Council chamber 


ventilation, 


3,000 00 


Inspection of Buildings, 4, 600 00 


Northampton-st. Dist., 20,000 00 


Play grounds, 


2,000 00 


Revenue. 


1 Brought from last year, $29,243 64 
2 Brought from last year, 153,131 98 
8 Brought from last year, 2.164 03 
_ * Brought from last year, 56,513 78 


AUDITOR’S 


Amount of each 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. po caprianont 


Brought forward. $12,507,280 89 
Sealer of Weights and Measur es 3,700 00 
Sewers 150,000 00 
Sinking Fund Commissioners 800 00 
Small-pox Hospital 129,243 64 
Soldiers’ Relief: 2153,131 98 
Suffolk Street District “2,164 03 
Surveyor’s Department . 36,176 00 

_ Swett Street . 456,513 78 

Tax and other Fees: 

Revenue received, $7,715 oo} igs 
Treasurer’s Department a: 21,700 00] ’ 
Washington Street Extension 530,863 90 
Water Works, West Roxbury and 

Brighton Districts M anne 
West Boston and other Bridges 78,000 00 
Widening Shawmut Avenue . ©3,669 53 
Widening Streets 125,000 00 


Total Appropriations, $10,267,258 00 
Balances from 1876-77, 2,886,389 53 


——| $13,153,647 53 
469,241 50 


ee ee ee 


$13,622,889 03 


Monruyuy Exuietr. 


Expended. 


Bal. Unexpended. 


$3,447,922 67| $9,552,982 06 
934 


(i) 2,765 21 
38,718 03 111,281 97 
200 00 600 00 
9,000 00 20,243 64 
20,112 50 133,019 48 
89 20 2,074 83 
11,666 51 24,509 49 
11,738 03 44,775 75 
167 15 7,947 94 
7,226 37 14,473 63 
ake: 30,863 90 
24,562 41 841 37 
2,711 25 5,288 75 
ae ae 3,669 53 
12,116 25 112,883 75 


€3,587,165 16)$10,067,821 30 


Less prov. for, 


32,097 43 


$10,035,723 87 


5 Brought from last year, 
6 Brcught from last year, 
7 Brought from last year, 
8 Bi ought from last year, 


$30,863 90 
25,403 78 
1,500 00 
3,669 63 


OS 
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NCOMPLETED PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS, MAY 1, 1877. 


TotaL APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR EACH. 


The following table shows the total amount of appropriations made from time to time 
by the City Council, and the objects for which they were made, —the amount expended, 


and balance unexpended, including the August draft. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


or from 
Transfers. 

Additional Supply of Water (transfer, loans and 
premiumionjoans)*. 6. . 2 6 6 8s se ee es ane $4,462,886 80 
Back Bay streets and avenues (loan and transfers). . 462,000 00 
Beach Street (loan and transfer). . ....-+.eeee 253,969 96 
Broadway Extension (loan) . . 2. +e eeseeseee 1,000, 000 00 
Burnt District (Oats!) len es Etat actre tects Temas he 6,671, 176 65 
Chelsea Bridge (appropriation) . ah Siterieeede ite "158, 000 00 
Eastern Avenue and Bridge (loan) Ao cathy & og 4g 200,000 00. 
Francis Street School-house (appropriation) : . 20,000 00 
Grammar School-house, Brighton District (appro’tion) 46,000 00 

Grammar Schoo! -house, Dorchester-Everett District 
(appropriation). ......-.-. 5 43,000 00 
Grammar School- house, Egleston Square (appro’ ‘tion) 23,500 00 
Grammar School-house, Washington Village (appro.) 115,000 00 
Home for Poor, Deer Island (appropriation) ... . 150,000 00 
Memorial Monument, Boston Common (transfer) . . 75,000 00 
Mystic Sewer (loan). . . +. 1 es eee Aes Cy 205,000 00 
New Engine Houses (appropriation) ........ 23,000 00 
New Lunatic Hospital (loan and appropriation) .. . 148,000 00 
Northampton Street District (loan and transfers) . . 262,000 00 
Suffolk Street District (loans andtransfers) ..... 2,428,248 96 
et 376,000 00 


Swett Street (loan) . 
Washington Street Extension (loans) .. 
Water Works, West Roxbury and Brighton Districts 
(oans and premium on loans) « oie elds Wel iui 
Widening Shawmut Avenue (transfer) AN ary Ono 


1,670,000 00 


480,570 00 
77,000 00 


$19,350,352 37 


Loan, Revenue, 


Expended. 


$3,415,750 O01 


458,976 56 
253,375 96 
919,319 79 
6,319,265 73 
18,511 92 
186,430 21 
16,090 28 
25 75 


34,686 30 
13,102 87 
45,848 57 
2,500 00 
38,360 00 
1,605 92 
22,707 70 
47,371 79 
242,974 27 
2,426,174 13 
331,224 25 
1,639,136 10 


479,728 63 
73,330 47 


$16,981,437 21 


Unexpended, 


$1,047,136 79 


3,023 44 
594 00 
80,680 21 
351,910 92 
139,488 08 
13,569 79 
3,909: 72 
45,974 25 


8,313 70 
10,397 13 
69,151 43 

147,500 00 
41,700 00 
203,394 08 

292 30 
100,628 21 
19,025 73 

2,074 83 
44,775 75 
30,863 90 


841 37 
3,669 53 


$2,368,915 16 


CHEY OH BOSON: 
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FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON INSPECTION OF PRISONS AND HOUSES 
OF DETENTION IN SUFFOLK COUNTY FOR THE 
YEAR 1877. 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, August 27, 1877. 


The Special Committee of the Board of Aldermen who 
were appointed to inspect the prisons and houses of deten- 
tion within the County of Suffolk, and make the examina- 
tions and reports required by the statutes of the Common- 
wealth, beg leave to submit their first semi-annual report for 
the municipal year 1877. 

Your committee visited the House of Correction and 
Lunatic ‘Hospital, at South Boston, on the 26th of June; 
the Houses of Industry and Reformation, at Deer Island, 
and the Suffolk County Jail, on Charles street, on the 27th 
of June. Copies of the reports, showing the condition of 
the several institutions, and covering the facts required by 
the statutes, are appended hereto. 

All the buildings connected with the institution were 
found to be clean” and, with the exception of the Lunatic 
Hospital, well ventilated. The construction of the latter 
building renders it impossible to ventilate it properly when 
the weather is such as to require that the windows should 
be closed. Your committee are of the opinion that some 
measures should be taken to remove the defect. 

All the inmates of the House of Correction were em- 
ployed on contract work for New York and Boston firms, 
and, at the time of the visit, there were two months’ work 
ahead. 

The inmates of all the institutions arene to be under a 
good state of discipline, and no complaints of ill-treatment 
or of insufficiency of food were made. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HUGH O'BRIEN, 
GEORGE DUNBAR, 
CLINTON VILES, 
Committee of Inspectors. 
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HOUSES OF INDUSTRY AND REFORMATION. 
To the Inspectors of Prisons for County of Suffolk : — 


GENTLEMEN, — The following is a report of the commit- 
ments to and discharge from the House of Industry, House 
of Reformation, and Truant School, from December 22, 
1876, to June 27, 1877, both inclusive. 


Hovusre oF InpustrY, COMMITMENTS FOR 
Drunkenness : : : Aah ahs ot tetas rapa 1] 


Larceny . ‘ 3 : ‘ : : ro7 
Assault and battery : : : : . , 170 
Idle and disorderly . : ‘ ; : ; 112 
Common drunkard . on tas : : : 77 
Common night-walker . : . : : : 63 
Vagabond . : : : ‘ é : 56 
Maliciously breaking glass ; : sees ‘ 28 
Fornication . : : d : 13 
Maliciously injuring property ‘ : : 20 11 
Common beggar . ; : : 


Disturbing the peace ‘ : 
Keeping a noisy and disorderly house : 
Keeping a house of ill-fame 

Standing on sidewalk . 
Embezzlement. : : , 
Receiving stolen property 
Stubbornness and disobedience 

Idle, vagrant, and vicious ; 
Obtaining property by false pretences : 
Attemping larceny 

Disturbing a public meeting 

Common railer and brawler . 

Stealing a ride 

Cruelty to animals ; ‘ 

Playing cards on Lord’s day 

Selling leased property 

Assault on an officer 

Threatening an assault . 

Keeping an unlicensed dog . 

Throwing snowballs in the street . 
Driving away a horse without legal right 
Indecent exposure 


| et Sb DD DO DOD DO DO DOF DD OD PE POL SO CO 


Total : : : : : : : 3, 


2 


49. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRISONS. 3 


DISCHARGES. 
Expired sentences ; , : : ¢ raw tk 
Pardoned by Directors ? ; : : ; 202 
Paid fines and costs. : : : : : 346 
Died . A A . ‘ A 3 : 6 
Sent to Insane Asylum. : : ; 3 , 2 


Total : : : : , , Os Lee 


SUMMARY. 


4 Number remaining Dec. 21, 1876 é : 792 
es committed since sees 7 1876 : ; 3,049 


66 discharged since Dec. 21, 1876 : : By Lad 


‘¢ = remaining June 27, 1877 : : . 714 


Hovust oF REFORMATION, COMMITMENTS FOR 


Boys. Girls. Total. 


Truancy . ; : : : a oe aie 

_ Juvenile vagrancy : ea as ; Be oti ttre 
Larceny . : ; Ah Ha ia 
Stubbornness and disobedience : 3 
| Idle, vagrant, and vicious . 3 


5 
1 
Attempting larceny ; : ; npn ee. 
Assault and battery . Haste $e 
Driving away horse without legal right 1 
Disturbing religious meeting 1 


MEOH: "| : : : : Bre OV Maes HENS se: 


DISCHARGES. 


Expired sentence : : ; “ oid. OE ae ee 
Pardoned by Directors : ‘ ; 4D. Oh Oo eRe 
Transferred to Truant School . 0 Aa SO) otk ORR 


. Total A : ? : : po LbA SLOG 
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SUMMARY. 


Number remaining Dec. 21, 1876 : — | 
Boys, 286, girls, 29. Total : : : PEMD 


Number committed since : — 
Boys, 71, girls, 11. Total . , ee : 82 


Number discharged since : — 
Boys, 154, girls 10. Total. - : : . 164 


Number remaining June 27, 1877: — 
Boys, 208, Girls, 30. Total ; , . OEP 


TRUANT SCHOOL. 


‘Number transferred from House of Reformation, 
May 7, 1877 : 88 
Committed from May 7, 1877 i} to June 27, 1877 , 28 


116 


Discharged as pardoned by Directors. : i) 
ae ‘*‘ expired sentence : : aMie | 
— 16 
Number remaining June 27, 1877 . : ey 100 
Respectfully submitted 
GUY C. UNDERWOOD, 
Superintendent. 


Deer Istanp, Boston Harpor, June 27, 1877. 


* a 


g 
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-* Report oF THE CoMMITTEE ON PRISONS. 
ey 7; E : Y 


SUFFOLK COUNTY JAIL. 


Boston, June 30, 1877. 


4 To the Honorable Board of Aldermen, Inspectors of 


Prisons : — 


The total number of prisoners in Suffolk County Jail on 
June 27, 1877, the date of your inspection, was 128. 

Total number committed from December 22, 1876 (the 
date of prisoners’ inspection), to June 26, 1877 , inclusive, 


1 was 1,445. 


No unusual event has occurred, and no sickness, except 
"the irregularities incident to crime; no deaths, no escapes. 

Two children were born in jail within the past six months 
(one still-born, and one a healthy boy). 

Christian Johnson, held for non-payment of fine for illegal 


i Peale of intoxicating liquor, was pardoned April 4, 1877, by 
_ the Governor of the Commonwealth. 


All matters connected with the jail have proceeded regu- 


' larly and orderly. 


; i F Very respectfully, your yaped ent servant, 


JOHN M. CLARK, 
Sheriff. 
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LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 


Return of the Boston Lunatic Hospital to the Committee for 


Inspection for the term ending June 26, 1877. 


Number remaining at the previous inspection -of Decem- 


ber 27, 1876: — 
Males 


Females 


Admitted since : — 
Males. 


Females 


Whole number under care during 
the term . 


Discharged since : — 
Males 
Females 


Remaining at last Penta June 26, 
1877 :— 
Males 
Females 


Of those discharged there were : — 
etovercd 
Improved 
Not improved 
Died . A 


The causes of death were : — 
Consumption 
Disease of brain . 
Disease of heart . 
Erysipelas . 
Exhaustion . 


95 
96 
— 191 
10 
11 
— 21 
212 
2s 
9 
— 18 
96 
98 
— 194 
6 
1 
M 
10 
— 18 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRISONS. bic 


No suicide, no accident of any kind, no epidemic, or 
unusual sickness mars the record of the term. 

All the requirements of law have been faithfully observed, 
so far as the construction of the old building would permit. 

As many of the patients are employed in the kitchens, 
laundry, and sewing-room, and in the garden and grounds, 
as are needed ; but only a limited number of those asking 
for it can be furnished with employment. 

All our usual means for recreation and amusement are 
‘kept in constant use, and with good results. 

Nothing that can relieve the tedium of hospital life, add 
to the pleasure and comforts of the patient, and increase 
their means for recovery, escapes the attention of President 
Little, or fails of the approval of the Board of Directors. 

If the order relating to commitments by the Judge of 
Probate were so changed as to include a consultation with 
the Board of Directors, our wards could be kept constantly 
filled, and this hospital filling its full measure of good. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CLEMENT A. WALKER, 
Superintendent. 


_- 
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HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


Boston, June 28, 1877. 


To the Inspectors of Prisons and Houses of Detention in 
Suffolk County : — 

GENTLEMEN, — The committee ae the House of Cor- 
rection, in Sia Boston, June 26, 1877. The number of 
prisoners remaining at the last inspection, Dec. 27, 1876, 
was :— Males, 507; females, 71. Total, 578. 

Committed, or Decsi Zina sib atc Jue GLa tao ear 
clusive :— Males, 390; fariniea 47.. Total, 487. 

Discharged, from Brake 27, 1876, to June 26,137 (ein 
clusive : BE NT ales, 3553; females, 50. Total, 405. 
Remaining, June 26, 1877: — Males, 542; females, 68. 
Total, 610. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Discharged — expiration of sentence : : OO 
Pardoned by Governor . : : : : . ‘L 
Paid fine and costs . : s 
Discharged by order of } Municipal Court after serving 
three months 4 ‘ : : : : 14 


ATC et : : . : : : : 1 


' The inmates continue to enjoy general good health, and 
no epidemic sickness has prevailed. 

The sanitary condition of the prison is ex ce ony all 
parts being kept clean and well ventilated. 

The discipline of former years is still maintained, and the 
punishments are the same as heretofore inflicted, viz.: 
deprivation of bed and confinement in solitary cells; but 
one inmate being confined in a cell at a time. 

The quality of the food furnished the prisoners is good, 
and the quantity sufficient for their daily needs. 

Lasor. — During the past six months, a revival of busi- 
ness seems to have taken place, and at the present time all 
our machines are kept constantly employed, with good pros- 
pects for a continuance of the same. 


Respectfully, 


M. V. B. BERRY, 
Master. 


CUBY: OF BOSTON. 
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AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1877-78. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS, 
. City Hatt, September 5, 1877. 
be To ran Honorasie Crry Counc : — 
GENTLEMEN, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 
a third Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents 
4 an Exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for the 
| present financial year of 1877-78, as shown in the books in his 
office, September 1, 1877, including the September draft, — 
being five monthly payments of the financial year, — exhibit- 
ing the original appropriations, the balances brought forward 
from the year 1876-77, the amount expended, and the 


balance of each unexpended at that date. 
Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 


Amount of each 
OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. Appropriation. Expended. Bal. Unexpended. 


Additional een of Water . . |'$1,852,571 98} $452,722 57| $899,849 41 


Ady ertising ; ¢ 4 2,500 00 716 34 1,783 66 
Armories : : , 22,000 00 3,00 16,324 88 
Assessors’ Department . : : 92,167 00 58,104 46 34,062 54 
Auditor’s Department . : 15,650 00 6,330 76 9,319 24 
Back Bay Streets and Avenues. 73,084 61 595 29 2,489 32 

- Beach Street . : : : 5 2594 O0| 1 saee en 594 00 
Bells and Clocks . : 2 4 3,580 O00 590 70 2,989 30 
Board of Health . ; : : 68,900 00 21,134 59 47,765 41 
Boston Harbor ; 5,000 00 1,695 03 3,304 97 
Branch Library, W. Roxbury Dist. 410,000 00 5,025 61 4,974 39 
Bridges . : : 53,293 00 22 od lee 30,971 55 
Br oadway Extension. : : 580,680:2 1)" ~ eseeee 80,680 21 | 
Burnt District j f ; ; 6352,800 20 889 28 351,910 92 
Cedar Grove Cemeter - . ane 

Add Revenue ree es: Pe 161 36 5 Peak at ee eae 
Chelsea Bridge : : 8141,022 46 2.053. 22 138,969 24 
Chestnut: Hiil ENA : 4 3,500 00 2 D4 ato 052 25 
City Debt : ; ; 672,700 00) a ane 672,700 VO 
City Hospital . ; 

HARE @ece-bn Bonds. @se140 ‘ "127,000 00] 54,484.04} —- 72,767 36 
City Registrar’s Department . ; 9,650 00 2,919 66 6,730 34 
Cochituate Water Works: 

Revenue, $219,979 73 

AU i aman ee us Cece 221,274 72) (81,204.99 prov. for.) 

Proportion paid under 

contract, 5,600 85 ny 
Collector’s Department . : 42,600 00 16,441 97 26,158 03 
~ Common, ete. 65,100 00 55,335 41 9,764 59 
Com. Council Chamber ventilation, 103,000 OO} ya: eee 3,000 00 
Sadia iy eae ea Fencing 2) 11 555 46 3,328 67 8,226 79 
Completion West Chester Park, etc. 150,000 00 35,430 85 114,569 15 
Contingent Funds: 

Joint Committees : “ . 4,000 00 2,034 82 1,965 18 

Mayor : ; , : 3,000 00 194 75 2,805 25 

Board of Aldermen : : s 3,000 00 1,460 35 1,539 65 

Common Council J ; : 8,000 00 1,150 17 1,849 83 
Deedee i Sao He : 365,000 00 109,896 18 255,103 82 

eeds, Keal Est vertising, ete. ; 

Add Revenue received, an 160 77 t 9,176 60 3,382 40 9,954 9F 
East Boston Ferries : : 165,000 00 71,578 36 93,421 64 

Carried forward . : - | $3,846,343 27) $1,169,427 24| $2,908,764 28 
nnn ees nA PAS ys ee See ee 
1 Brought from last year, $1,352,571 98 T Brought from last year, $217 75 
: Brought from last year, 3,084 61 8 Brought from last year, 26,022 46 
, Brought from last year, 594 00 ® Brought from last year, 2,000 00 

Transferred from Reserved Fund, 10,000 00 10 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 3,000 00 
5 Brought from last year, * 80,680 21 11 Brought from last year, 5,555 46 


* Brought from last year, 352,800 20 12 Brought from last year, 9,176 60 


~~ 


Avupitor’s Monruiuy EXHIBIT. 3 


Amount of each 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. Appropriation. 


Expended. Bal. Unexpended. 


Brought forward. . 


Eastern Avenue and Bridge . 


113,569 79 


$3,846,343 27) $1,169,427 24| $2,908,764 28 


13,569 79 


Engineer’s Department . 25,479 00 10, 163 29 15,315 71 
Engine House and Land, Fulton St. £45,000 00 45,000 00 
English High and Latin School ; 

Buil dings” 381 54 | ($381.54 provided for.) 
Evergreen Cemetery: 

Add Revenue received, $30 00 *1,202 85 862 60 870 25 
Fever Hospital, Gallop’s ‘Tsland 2,500 00 2,061022 438 78 
Fire Alarm Telegraph 490,642 00 6,217 62 14,424 38 
Fire Department R F 563,000 00 299,668 37 263,331 63 
Francis Street School- house . £5, DOOM DE Ny 59) 5. austell 3,909 72 
one School-house, Brighton 645,974 25 45,974 25 
Grammar School-house, Dorches- 

F ter-Everett District 719,194 97 15,596 ve 3,598 65 
laa School-house, Egleston 810,397 13 1,006 50 9,390 63 
“eee ane ei ane °80,775 00| 16,084.81; 64,740 19 

Health Department 365,000 00 147,087, 24h .\21%,962)79 
Home for Poor, Deer Island . BL OU0 OOo talon ose aaa 147,500 00 
Improved Sewerage 1190) 256 04 601b 12 14,244 92 
Incidental Expenses: 

Add income of Foss and Babcock 87,000 00 36,046 64 51,363 08 
Funds, $409 72 
Inspection ‘of Buildings . ; A 218,600 00 6,678 72 11,921 28 
Interest and Premium 1,698,000 00 621,822 56} 1,076,177 44 
Lamps . : ; . ; A 490,000 00 164,813 62 325,186 38 
Law Department ; 18,440,00 6,973. d/ 11,466 43 
Liquor License Expenses: 4 ' 

Add Revenue ree’d, $242,821 00 ‘ 82,623 48 66,270 oY 178,873 89 
Markets . , 9,295 00 3,630 23 5,664 77 
Genin Monument, Boston ae 452,500 00 10,800 00 41,700 00 
Mount Hope Cemetery: 

Add Revenue received, $7,843 84 °16,526 61 17,625 0d 6,745 20 
Mt. Washington Avenue ‘Bridge : 68,000 00 yes 8,000 00 
Mystic Sewer . : 203,755 68 665 95 203,089 73 
Mystic Water Works: 

Revenue, $51, 065 21 

Running expenses, $49,289 34 A : 

Interest, 12/660 00 Eatin ast sores 8 

Proportions paid under 

contracts, 11,058 17 
Carried forward $7,815,384 79| $2,683,002 28] $5,688,724 37 

1 Brought from last year, $18,569 79 10 Brought from last year, $147,500 00 
2 Brought from last year, 45,000 00 11 Brought from last year, 20,256 04 
§ Brought from last year, - 202 85 12 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 4,600 00 
Brought from last year, 1,000 00 13 Brought from last year, 2,523 48 
> Brought from last year, 3,009 72 14 Brought from last year, 52,500 00 
6 Brought from last year, 5,974 25 16 Brought from last year, 1,826 61 
7 Brought from last year, 16,194 97 16 Brought from last year, 8,000 00 
§ Brought from last year, 6,897 13 17 Brought from last year, 203,755 68 
® Brought from last year, 80,775 00 


* Of this amount $59,301 25 were paid to State, being one-quarter of receipts for licenses, and $7,169 34 
were expenses incurred under the law. 
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Amount of each 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. Expended. Bal. Unexpended. 


Appropriation. J 
Brought forward, $7,815,384 79 Pe ,683,002 28] $5,688,724 37 
Neponset Bridge *19,000 00 3k ae 19,000 00 
New Engine Houses 2860 67 568 37 292 30 
New Lunatic Hospital 8100,628 21 oe 100,628 21 
Northampton Street District . 420,532 27 1,694 24 18,838 03 
Old Claims : ; 2,000 00 303 37 1,696 63 
Overseers of the Poor : A 141,400 00 26,054 25 115,345) 75 
Park Department 52 °159.92) .: Sy aaee 2,159 92 
Paving, etc. . 850,000 00 362,703 57 487,296 43 
Play grounds . 62,000 00 3820 00] 1,680 00 
Police 841,300 00 348,855 03 492,444 97 
Primary School- house, City Point . 115,000 0G tre. 15,000 00 
acy School-house, ‘Sherwin Dis- 40,000 00 81 29 39,918 71 
Printing and Stationery . 27,000 00 10,579 09 16,420 91 
Prison Point Bridge 82,629 03 2,256 05 372 98 
Public Baths . 25,000 00 11,029 60 13,970 40 
Public Buildings 83,850 00 31,920 73 51,929 27 
Public Institutions, viz. : 
House of Industry 184,950 00 69,444 74 115,505 26 
House of Correction 91,150 00 37,312°94 53,837 06 | 
Lunatic Hospital 59,720 00 20,281 24 39,438 76 
Pauper Expenses ‘ 80,600 00 28,597 03 52,002 97 
Steamboat ‘* J. Putnam Bradlee Z 18,170 00 38,961 00 14,209 00 
Office Expenses . : 7,300 00 1,304 78 6,045 22 
Marcella Street Home 25,000 O00 9,543 24 15,456 76 
Almshouse, Austin Farm . : 18,000 00 4,465 66 13,534 34 
Almshouse, Charlestown District 9,000 00 2,678 24 6,321 76 
Bee Sone: ear 16,000 00 74141] 15,258 59 
New Piggery, Deer Island. 8,500 00} 4,652 09 3,847 91 
Public Lands . : * 4 5 6,000 00 1,400 51 4,599 49 
Public’ Library ; 9120,626 00 51,678 48] 68,947 52 
Quarantine Department. 14,400 00 6,440 18 7,959 82 
Registration of Voters and Election 
ee penaee 22,200 00 5,978 03 16,221 97 
Reserved Fund 10 260,400 00 ei 3 260,400 00 
Salaries . , 31,950 00 La; l6rie 18,782 29 
Schools and School- houses, viz. 
School Instructors 1115 4520-00 488,387 95 627,182 05 
School Expenses, School Com. 245,000 00 106,379 78 138,620 22 
Salaries Officers, School Com. 51,000 00 24,077 06 26,922 94 
School-houses, Public Buildings . 133,000 00 38,154 63 94,845 37 © 


Carried forward 


$12,507,280 89 


$4,398,014 57| $8,665,608 18 


1 Brought from last year, 


$19,000 00 ® Brought from last year, $500 00 
2 Brought from last year, 860 67 10 Transferred to Branch Library Wes 
8 Brought from last year, 100,628 21 Roxbury District, “10, 000 00 
4 Brought from last year, §32 27 Com. Council Chamb er 
Transferred from Reserved Fund, 20,000 00 ventilation, 3,000 00 
5 Brought from last year 2,159 92 Inspection of Buildings, 4, 600 00 


6 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 2,000 00 
15,000 00 
2,629 03 


Northampton-st, Dist., 20, nis 00 
7 Brought from last year, Play grounds, 2,000 00 
t 


8 Brought from last year, 


arti 4 Sab Pa ro) ae.” 

¢ : Kae 
FAM oe ee ie ape ee op A 1s, ante, 
* ee sire re | b Of oe a 

4 


Fin 
Pi eee 


Amount of each 


ae i eee Py 
CT OF APPROPRIATIONS. Appropriation: 


ight forward. 
ler of Weights and Measures 


if eo 
Bi prrows 8 pugiie sda apa 


Expended. 


$12,507,280 89) $4,398,014 57 


Bal. Unexpended. 


$8,665,608 18 


3,700 00 1,099 08 2,600 92 I 
ewe r 150,000 00 64,706 00 85,29400 » 
ink g Fund Commissioners 800 00 200 00 600 00 i 
mall-pox Hospital 199,243 64 L713 17,521 91 ee 

diers’ Relief: 2153,131 98 26,899 00 126,232: 98 ie 
‘olk Street District 2,164 03 107 09 2,056 94 i 
veyor’s Department . 36,176 00 VA SERGG 21,804 37 ie 
ett Breet i 456,513 78 17,376 12 39,137 66 
< and other Fees 
evenue received, $14,123 se} pnwod 5 Spa? S 205 29 13,918 57 
easurer’s Department - 21,700 00 9,020 67 . 12;679:332 
ee Street Extension i 530,863 90 30,863 90 
Works, West Roxbury an if 
bhton Districts 625,403 78 254030 TOA einer. Be 
Boston and other Bridges 78,000 00 2,968 68 5, OS1882 { 
nng Shawmut Avenue . 83,669 53 Belle Aine 3,669 53 ' 
lening Streets . 125,000 OV 133719 52 111,280 48 hay 


£ 


_ ————os 


’ tal Appropriations, $10,267,258 00 $4,585,813 16| #9,138,300 09 : 


Balances from 1876-77, 2,886,389 53 


Less prov. for, 23,618 83 
"io oy eS 
——_-_———— | $13,153,647 538 ——— | 
Revenue ; ; ; 546, 846 89 $9,114,681 26, 
ja — ——— j; i dl 
. $13,700,494 42 i 
7 : | 
n ought from last year, $29,243 64 5 Brought from last year, $30,863 90 — , 
ouvht from last year, 153,131 98 6 Brought from last year, 25,403 78 if 
rought from last year, 2.164 038 7 Brought from last year, 1,500 00 
66,513 78 8 Brought from last year, 3,669 53 


Brought from last year, 
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UNCOMPLETED PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS, MAY 1, 1877. 
7. } 


ToraL APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR EACH. 


The following table shows the total amount of appropriations made from time to time 
by the City Council, and the objects for which they were made, — the amount expended, 


and balance unexpended, including the September draft. 


Loan, Revenue, 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. or from |. Expended. 
Transfers. G 


Additional Supply of Water (transfer, loans and 


PSCC ON WOAUS) We bes atc le wes bee. o a ees .| $4,462,886 86 $3, 563 087 39 
Back Bay streets and avenues (loan and transfers) . -462,000 00 459,510 68. 
Beach Street (loan and transfer) .'.°. . 2 2. ees 253,969 96 253 375 96 
Broadway Extension (loan) . 2. «sess ee eee 1,000,000 00 919,319 79 
SUMO DISELICMCLOATIBS) 216% eee «statis, ono, 0s >» 6,671,176 65 6,319,265 73 
Chelsea Bridge (appropriation) . ket ie Nes pilietlie)% 158,000 00 19,030 76 
Eastern Avenue and Bridge (loan) . . nie tiers 200,000 00 186,480 21 
*Francis Street School-house (appropriation) . A 20,000 00 16,090 28 
Grammar School-house, Brighton District (appro’tion) 46,000 00 25 75 

_ Grammar School- house, Dorchester-Everett District 

(appropriation), . . 6 4. 6 ss 43,000 00 39,401 35. 
Grammar School-house, Egleston Square (appro’ tion) 23,500 00 14,109 37 
Grammar School-house, Washington Village (appro. ) 115,000 00 50,259 81 
Home for Poor. Deer Island (appropriation) ... 150,000 00 2,500 00 
Memorial Monument, Boston Common (transfer) . . 75.000 00 33,300 00 
Mystic Sewer (loan). ....+..- cove Ste Sa Re ls vs !-ls 205,000 00 1,910 27 
New Engine Houses (appropriation) ... tle hie 23,000 00 22,707 7 
New Lunatic Hospital (loan and appropriation) . fe 148,000 00 4 StL 7S 

262,000 00 243,161 97 


Northampton Street District (loan and transfers) 
Suffolk Street District (loans and transfers) ..-. 


MSM eLt MiLeet (lOAM) ities sefteney ellsy ete) sets iiehemints 376,000 00 336,862 34 
Washington Street Extension (loans) nike 1,670,000 00 1,639,186 10 

~ Water Works, West Roxbury and Brighton Districts | 
(loans and premium on loans)... .... see 480,570 00 480,570 00 
Widening Shawmut Avenue (transfer) ....... 77,000 00 73,330 47 


$19,350,352 37 | $17,146,899 74 


2,428,248 96 2,426,192 02 


Unexpended. 


$899,849" 


2,489 
594 
80,680 
351,910 
138,969 


13,569. 
3,909. 


45,74 


100,628 
18,838 
2,056 
39,137 
30,863 


3,669 


41 


32 
00 
21 
92 
24 
79 
72 
25 


65 
63 


019 - 


00 


00” 
9 73 


30 
2L 
03 
94 
66 
90 


53 
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a REPORT ON INSPECTION OF LIME IN CITY OF 
a . BOSTON. 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, Sept. 12, LST 


The committee appointed to consider the petition of the. 
~ Cobb Lime Company and others, asking for the removal of 
_ Daniel Higgins, Inspector of Lime, after hearing the peti- 
_ tioners and the Inspector, who were also represented by 
- counsel, respectfully report :— | 
That the statute regulating the inspection of lime, since siren 
its enactment some forty years ago, has been a dead letter; © 
q that the law has never been enforced, and that no one has 
ever. asked for its enforcement. 

That there is not a barrel of lime in Boston to- day, 
Be hether the product of Maine or Massachusetts or Con- 
necticut, that comes up to the requirements of the statute. 
That no lime coul@ be obtained for some months to come 
_ that would conform strictly to the letter of the law, and that 
its strict enforcement would seriously embarrass all building 
' operations; might b¢ the means of turning out of employ- 

ment hundreds fot mechanics and laborers; would interfere 
with the completion of contracts, and seriously embarrass 

dealers in lime by confiscating their property. 

That it was not shown that dealers had any intention to 
defraud ; that at least 90 per cent. of the quantity consumed 
was bought and sold as Maine inspected lime, buyers know- 
ing precisely what they were purchasing; that the Inspector 4 
has seized about 1,100 barrels of lime, for which the owners d 
have given a bond; that after the bond had been given the 
Inspector allowed the owner to do what he pleased with the 
lime; showing that the object of the seizure was more to 
obtain the bond than to protect the public; that the Inspector 

has overlooked small lots of lime, where the law was as 
Clearly violated in the size of the package, and turned his 
attention wholly to large lots; that of the numerous dealers 
in lime he only notified four of his intention to enforce the 
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statutes ; and that the Inspector sought no advice or instruc- 
tion from the Mayor, or from the City Council, to whom he 
was indebted for his election, and who can dismiss him at 
their pleasure; that no lime is now being shipped from 
Maine to this port; that there is only a sufficient supply on 
hand to last for a week or two, and that no more lime will 
be shipped from Maine until the owners are assured that 
their property will not be confiscated. An inspection law 
which has never been enforced since its enactment, it appears 
to the eommittee, should not be sprung upon the business 
community without due and proper notice, in justice to our 
citizens engaged in this trade, and in justice to the citizens 
of other States who forward the lime to this market in good 
faith. Itis certainly taking an unfair advantage of what has 
always been considered an obsolete inspection law. 

In regard to Mr. Higgins, the committee would state 
that he has ¢ acted within the limits of the statute; that it was 
a mistake on the part of the City Council to elect an Inspec- 
tor of Lime until such time as our laws could be so changed 
as to allow the importation of lime from other States, as 
we are dependent almost wholly on other States for 
supply. 

In view of these facts it appeared to the committeé that 
there was only one course to pursue. The statutes pro- 
vide that Inspectors of Lime may be elected by the City 
Council, and it is also in the power of the City Council to 
remove the Inspector. 

The committee would therefore respectfully recommend 
the passage of the following orders. 


HUGH O’BRIEN, 

JOHN E. FITZGERALD, 

LUCIUS SLADE, 
Committee. 


Ordered, ‘That Daniel Higgins, Inspector of Lime, be, 
and he hereby is, removed from office for cause satisfactory 
to the City Council. 

Ordered, That his Honor the Mayor be requested to peti- 
tion the General Court at its next session for such a change 
in the laws as will allow our citizens engaged in this branch 
of trade to import lime from Maine and other States without 
coming in conflict with the statutes of this Commonwealth. 


In Board of Aldermen, Sept. 12, 1877. ’ 
Read twice and passed. Sent down for concurrence. 


JOHN T. CLARK, 
Chairman. 


Thomas J. Whidden. 
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INVESTIGATION BY A SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
BOARD OF ALDERMEN INTO THE OFFICIAL AC- 
TION OF DANIEL HIGGINS, INSPECTOR OF LIME. 


Commirrrer. — Aldermen O’Brien (chairman), Fitzgerald, and 
Slade. 
Turspay, Sept. 11, 1877. 


The Committee met in the Aldermen’s Chamber at four P.M., 
all the members present. 

Messrs. P. A. Collins and Walter C. Brinley appeared for the 
petitioners. 

Mr. John E. Avery appeared for Mr. Higgins. 

The chairman read the following : — 


To the Honorable the City Council of the City of Boston : — 


The undersigned, dealers in lime in said Boston, respectfully represent that 
Daniel Higgins, one of the inspectors of lime in said Boston, has seized and 
libeiled large quantities of lime in the possession of dealers in said city for an 
alleged violation of law, in that the casks containing said lime do not strictly 
conform in size, number of hoops, etc., to the requirements of the statute of 
this Commonwealth. And said Higgins threatens that he will seize and libel 
all the lime contained in such casks wherever found within the limits of said 
city. And your petitioners represent that since they have been engaged in 
the business they have bought and sold lime of good quality, and in casks and 
quantities satisfactory to consumers. That most of said lime comes from 
without this Commonwealth, and the casks and quantities contained therein 
conform to the laws of the respective States where the same are manufactured, 


_ which laws differ slightly from the requirements of the statute of this State 


relating to lime. That during all these years no inspection of lime has been 
demanded by any one interested in buying or selling lime, and none is required 


or requested now. ‘That it is impossible for your petitioners to obtain, during 


the current year, the quantity of lime needed in the Boston market, in packages 
of the exact size required by the Massachusetts statute, and that the casks 
which they can obtain lime in are, in size, capacity, and strength, satisfactory 
to purchasers and sellers, as well as safe and convenient. That it would be 
a serious public injury and great oppression, to permit prosecutions and 


seizures by said inspector, according to the strict letter of the law. That 


your petitioners have requested said inspector to suspend prosecutions and 
seizures until the assembling of the next General Court, in order that the 
amendments suggested by the experience of years may be made to the present 
statutes in respect to the size of casks, ete.; but said Higgins refused to do 
so, and declares that he will prosecute every dealer in Boston; that said Hig- 
gins is not a proper person to fill said office; that he is oppressive, unreason- 
able, and actuated by greed of gain rather than a desire to promote the 
public welfare. Whereof they pray that your honorable bodies will remove 
said Higgins from said office. 

' (Signed) 

Cobb Lime Co., D. H. Ingraham, agent; J. 8. Hobbs & Co., D. Roby & 
Co., H. B. Emerson, Henry Crufts & Sons, G. W. Curtis, Joseph Ham, J. G. 
N. G. Gooch, Edwin Adams, T. W. Hoxie & Co., J. Ellery Piper & Co., J. P. 
Stewart & Co., Edward S. Kent, R. G. Morse & Co., John W. Leighton, 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, Sept. 10, 1877. 


Referred to Aldermen O’Brien, Fitzgerald, and Slade, with instructions to 


confer with Mr. Higgins. 
S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk, 
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Daniel Higgins was called and invited to make a statement. 

Mr. Hiaerns. -—— When I was appointed Inspector last April, I 
went on the 29th day and informed the dealers that I would like 
to inspect their lime. Some refused to have it inspected because 
it was not fit to be inspected, according to the laws of the Com- 
monwealth. I then commenced prosecuting them about the first 
of September. JI waited four months to give them an opportunity 
to change the gauge of their barrels. 1 should not have waited so 
long had it not been for circumstances over which I had no con- 
trol ; I should have done it a month earlier. I found the law of 
the Commonwealth calling for a cask calling for twenty-eight gal- 
lons and a half, and I found them bringing here a cask that it is 

almost impossible to find the cubic contents of. I think it would 
puzzle you. Allowing for the bilge, according to the size, they 
would not contain over twenty-three ‘gallons ; ; SO that I felt it my 
duty as an officer, sworn to carry out the provisions of this statute, 
to make a seizure, and I done so, and that is all I have got to say, 

@. (By Mr. Cottins.) When were you appointed? 

A. In April. 

@. What time? (Witness handed Mr. Collins a paper.) You 
were elected Inspector of Lime on the first Monday of April, 1877, 
by concurrent vote of both branches. You got your BEES 
and took the oath about the 25th of April? 

A. I think so, sir. 

@. Now you say you went to the dealers in lime in Boston and 
asked them to let you inspect their lime? 

Aw eS, Sil. 

@. How many dealers did you go to? 

A. Iwent to Mr. Emerson for one, and to Mr. Roby, one of 
the principal dealers; also to Mr. Hobbs’ place. Mr. Hobbs was 
not in. I left a note with his young man, acting as clerk with him, 
directed to his address and residence in Charlestown. I informed 
those four at their places about that time. 

@. How many lime-dealers are there in Boston,— in all parts of 
the city of Boston? 

I never counted them. 

You don’t know how many lime-dealers there are? 

No, sir. 

There must be a hundred at least? 

I should judge not. 

Fifty ? 

No, sir. 

Forty? 

No, sir. 

Your best judgment is that there are not forty men in Bos- 
who deal in lime. 

Between big and little, Hote over that. 

You notified four of them? 
Yes, sir. | 
You asked permission to inspect their casks ; what did they 
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A. They told me they don’t want it ; that this law was made for 
Massachusetts lime and not for Maine lime, and that that was 
already inspected. 

@. In Maine? 

iaenny es, sir. 

@. From that time until September, or about the first of Sep- 
tember, did you do anything with those four dealers? 

I did not. 

Did you hold any communication with them? 

No, sir. 

Did you visit any of the other thirty-six firms in Boston? 
No, sir, I did not, and I will state the reason. 

You can state the reason. 

Because I am pretty confident that they all knew it, and the 
law doesn’ t require me to notify any one. 

@. Have you stated the substance of the conversation with 
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those four gentlemen — dealers in lime — whom you went to see 


in April? 
A. Yes, sir; the substance of it. 
Q. Then about the first of September you seized the lime. 
When? 
A week ago. 
Where did you seize the lime? 
I seized lime from Mr. Roby, the first man. 
How many barrels? 
About 40 head; about 700 casks. 
Had you seen those casks before you seized them? 
No, sir; I never knew that he had them. 
And you went down to see what he had. 
Yes, sir. 
Never been there before? 
Two weeks before. 
You went down that day to seize all he had. 
Yes, sir. 
Now, when was the next seizure? 
The next seizure was made a couple of days after. The 
keéper over there was relieved, and I sent him down to Mr. Emer- 
son’s. I haven’t a great deal of money to hire many keepers at a 
time, and have to work in that way. 
@. After seizing at Mr. Carr’s,— you seized 700 there, — where 
did you go next? 
A. ‘To Mr. Emerson’s. 
@. Yes, sir, after your keeper got relieved at Carr’s. How 
many did you seize at Mr. Emerson’s ? 
About 300. 
Have you seized anything else? 
About 100 barrels from Mr. Hobbs. 
Yes, sir, and you got bonds in those three cases? 
Yes, sir. 
That was done when? 
All last week. 
When was the last seizure ? 
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A. I believe on last Friday. 

@. Was that the day you had an investigation before the 
Mayor in the morning? 

A. No, sir; I had it in the afternoon. 

Q. What time? 

A. I don’t know about what time. 

@. You needn’t be so sharp about it; we are only asking for 
facts. 

A. You have a better recollection than I have. 

Q. It was twelve o’clock. What time did you seize the lime 
that day ? 

A. Ishould judge in about an Hotir or an hour and a half after 
I left City Hall. 

@. Whom did you take then? 

A. IJ took a keeper with me. 

Q. What firm? 

A. Mr. Hobbs’. I seized 100 casks. 

Q. Was not Mr. Hobbs present at that meeting in the Mayor’s 
office ? 

A. Yes, sir, I believe he was. 

@. And contradicted a statement you made there? 

A. He contradicted a statement. I stated, as I state now, that 
I left a note on his desk, and he said he didn’t know anything 
about it. 

@. That was a question of veracity between you and him. At 
that conversation the hardships which would result from the en- 
forcement of this obsolete statute were plainly put to you by His 
Honor the Mayor and the lime-dealers present? 

A. I know there was one gentleman present who made an ora-- 
tion, and said the city was going to fall, and be a Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

@. But the plain question I ask you is this: Wasn’t it stated 
by the Mayor and the gentlemen present engaged in the lime busi- 
ness, that it would be impossible for them to do business, and a 
great hardship to have this old statute enforced at this time? And 
weren't you asked, at that meeting, to wait until such an harmoni- 
ous arrangement could be made for the public generally? 

A. Iwas asked to suspend operations until the Legislature met. 
I didn’t know that any one had any authority, and I used my own 
judgment. 

@. You used it by seizing lime that afternoon? 

iA did air. 

@. Didn't you promise his Honor the Mayor to consider the. 
proposition ? 

A. I made no promise. This man, Mr. Brinley, stirred up 
and said I would not agree to do anything. You needn’t ask me 
anything about it. 

@. Didn’t you say you would call again and see the Mayor and 
give him your answer? 

A. Idid not; I said I would call again and see him, but I did 
not agree to give him any answer. 

@. Now, what were you going to call and see the Mayor about? 
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A. About nothing in particular. 

Q. But what did you tell him you would come to see him about? 

A. I have no distinct recollection about calling to see him 
about anything in particular. 

~@. Did you call to see the Mayor again? 

A. Itold him I would give him as much honor as any one, he 
being the Chief Magistrate of the city. But I don’t think he used 
me with much respect in the matter, and therefore I didn’t — 

@. In what respect did the Mayor treat you disrespectfully ? 

A. Because he tried to misquote the law different from what 
some of the best lawyers in this city. He told me the law didn’t call 
for inspection, when it provides a dollar and fifty cents for each 
cask offered for sale without being inspected. I thought it pretty 
good proof that the law intended that the lime should be inspected ; 
and I thought he, being a lawyer, tried to impose upon my credu- 
lity. 

@. Was that before you promised to come and see him? 

A. It was about the same time. 
 @. Did his Honor the Mayor héar the answer given to Mr. 
ae 
He did, sir, without he is deaf as a post. 

What is your opinion? 

That is my opinion. 

What did you tell Mr. Brinley? 

I positively declined to make any arrangement and promise. 
Or take it into consideration at all? 

Yes, sir. 

What did you say to the Mayor about it? 

I didn’t say anything. I am willing that the Mayor should 
come > here and testify if I made any promise whatever. I merely 
said to the Mayor I would come and see him about it; that I will 
come and see him at some future time when I was ready. 

@. Didn’t you say to the Mayor you would call and see him 
before doing anything further ? 

A. Idid not, sir. IJ never made such a statement. 

@. What is your business? 

A. Marble-cutter. 

@. Have you ever manufactured lime? 

A. I decline to state. It has nothing to do with this business. 

Tue CHairMAN. — You must answer. 

Wirness. — I have had an intimate acquaintance with lime since 
boyhood. I was born in a limestone country. I have made and 
burnt lime myself out of marble. I know exactly what is good 
lime. 

@. Now, I will ask you what limestone country you were 
born in? 

I was born in Ireland. It is a limestone country. 

Did you ever burn lime there? 

Yes, sir. 

Have you seen men burn lime? 

Yes, sir; in my boyhood. 

And then where did you learn the marble-cutting business ? 
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A. I learned it here. 

@. Until you came into the marble-cutting business, did you 
burn any lime out of marble? 

A. I don’t know as I ever did. 

@). -Where did you burn any lime out of marble? 

A. I have been burning it more or less for 30 years; since 
I have been in the business. When I wanted to make lime, I cut 
marble and burned it. 

@. Is that merchantable lime? 

A. I think it would be. 

@. Have you had anything else to do with the lime business? 

A. No, sir. I think I can tell exactly the quality of heat lime 
contains, and that is as much as the men here know. 
Now, are you a chemist? 
I am, so far as that is concerned. 
When did you learn that? 
I learned that many years ago. 
Did you ever test lime? 
Yes, sir. 
When and where? 
Very often. 
Where? 
I use lime to make cement. It regan es the very best lime, 
and you do it with the white of an eg I always had to use- 
cement, and consequently 2 had some sata and knowledge of 
lime. 

@. Now, you have Deen, an Inspector since April? Were vou 
ever an Inspector before? 

Ay No, sit. 

): And what was your object in being appointed Tapert of 
Lime ?. 

A. My object was the same as any other man in getting an 
appointment. | 

@. What was that? 

A. My object was to make a living. 

@. Are you not still in regular employment? 

A. Jam at times. Sometimes I have been out of employ ment . 
and sometimes in employment. 

@. Is there any other Inspector of Lime in Boston? 

A. .I think there is, — Ebenezer Curtis; I never seen him. 

@. Have you made any effort to consult with him as to what 
the practice was? 

A. No, sir, never have. 

@. But he has been an Inspector before? 

A. Yes, sir, but — 

@. You never took any particular pains to find him out? 

ALY NO, bite 

@. Will you: tell the centlemen of the Committee where the 
lime comes from that is sold i in this market? 

A. I-suppose three-fourths of it comes from Maine. 

@. Will you describe a cask that contains that lime? 
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A. Yes, sir, as nearly lascan. The statute callsfor a cask 
that is.made in a workmanlike manner. 

Q. Describe the cask that comes from Maine, first. 

A. It isa cask.with eight hoops, a poorly shaped cask; 254 
inches is about the length of the staves, as near as I can measure 
it, or at most 251; allow me to correct myself, — It will average, 
as near as I can average them, about 152 inches across the head. 

@. Have you measured between the chimes exactly? 

A. .Nosir. 

@. Then, what does the law say about measurement between 
the chimes? 

A. I know it cannot be as long as the law requires, because it 
isn’t as long outside. , 

@. Have you ever measured between the chimes, as the law 
requires? 

m1.) No, sir. 

@. Will you swear it isn’t 16 inches? 

A. It is 152 inches, as I said. 

@. How much between the heads? 

A. The law calls for 263 inches between the heads. It is 
impossible for them to be full size. 

@. Iask you to give the exact measurement ? 

A. It is impossible to give the exact measurement, because the 
heads are not equal to the thickness. 

@. Is it 264 inches between the heads? 

A. - No, sir. 

@. What is it between the heads — the average barrel? 

A. I should think it not over 251 inches. 

@. You say you seized these casks that were not of sufficient 


length. Did you inspect them? 


A. I could not inspect it, because they would not allow me to 
inspect them. How could I open a cask and see between the 


heads? 


@. But you have seized eleven or twelve hundred barrels be- 
cause they do not conform to the law of Massachusetts ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Will you tell how and in what they do not conform to the 
law of Massachusetts, and what is the measurement of those 
barrels? 

A. Yes, sir. I have measured them, and allowed for a fair 
bilge. Those casks won’t hold over twenty-three gallons, and the 


cask that the law calls for will hold twenty-eight and a half gallons 


at a fair gauge. They are five gallons short. 

@. Do you know what the Maine cask is? 

A. I know it calls for a stave thirty inches in length, and they 
have furnished one twenty-nine and a half. The law calls for 
seventeen inches between the chimes and across the head, and it 
isn’t over fifteen and a half, and that is a liberal allowance for it. 
They call it sixteen, but I cannot make it fifteen and a half. The 
law calls for ten hoops, and they only got eight. They are so 
made that there is just enough bilge on them to keep the hoops 
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from falling over. Some are not more than two-thirds filled with 
lime when they get here. 
@. Are you prepared to swear, sir, that the average barrel from 
Maine don’t average sixteen inches between the chimes? 
mw yes. sir: 1 think T Gan: 
@. But I am asking you if you are prepared to swear so? 
A. Yes, sir; not over fifteen and a half. 
@. Well, now, how did you measure them between the heads? 
A. I tell you it was impossible to measure between the 
heads, because it was impossible to do so; because they denied 
me inspection. Consequently I never tried one officially between 
the heads. 
@. Never tried one between the heads? 
A. No, SiLs 
@. Three-fourths of all the lime that comes into the market are 
made in that kind of a cask and imported. Now, come to the 
other kinds of lime, Mr. Higgins. What other kinds of lime are 
sold in Boston? 
A. There is a lime coming here from the western part of the 
State. 
What kind of a cask does that come in? 
It is a good, nice cask. It is not according to law. 
How is that cask? 
It is half an inch too small across the head. 
It is about the same size as the Maine cask? 
It is a great deal larger. It has a better bilge upon it. 
Does it hold more than fifty gallons? 
No, sir. It doesn’t hold twenty-eight gallons. 
What is the length of that cask? 
About the same as the Maine. 
_ How long between the chimes ? 
It as sixteen and a half inches. 
And that has four less hoops than the Massachusetts law 
for? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Is there any lime manufactured in Masaohnsena sold here? 
That is all, except one small lot that I found in Charles- 
n, used for chemical § purposes at the gas-house and State prison. 
Where does that come from? 
From Vermont. 
What sort of a cask is that? 
It is something like the Western cask. 
Or the Connecticut cask ? 
Yes, sir. 
What sort of a cask is the Western or Connecticut cask? 
It is a very nice cask. 
Does it conform to our law? 
It does not. 
Well, there isn’t a cask of lime made in Massachusetts or 
impor ted from Vermont or Connecticut that conforms to the Mas- 
sachusetts law? 
GeO, Sir, 
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@. You haven’t seen one since you have been Inspector of 
Lime? | 

f.. INO, sir. 

Q. Then I will ask you this question: Do you know the num- 
ber of barrels sold in Boston? 


ot.) do not, sir. 
@. Have you any approximate estimate? 
A. Mr. Ingraham told me he sold 865,000 casks of lime. 
@. Of the Cogg Lime Company? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. There is other lime made besides that? 
A. Yes, sir. 
(). I suppose there are three-quarters of a million casks sold in 
Boston? | 
A. I don’t know. The Alderman would know better than 
I do. ; 
@. Have you ever looked at the quality of lime? 
A. Yes, sir, Ihave some. 
@. Whose have you examined? 
A. Ihave examined both as near as I can. 
@. What lime? 
A. Some of the Maine lime, and also Western lime. I thought 


the Maine lime was better lime. 

@. Now, these three seizures you have made have been of 
Maine lime? 

A. I don’t know, sir; I suppose they have. 

Q. How often have you examined the lime? ~ 

A. I have examined it quite frequently in buildings. I have 
been examining buildings since I got this office, and fortifying 
myself with evidence in case I should be called upon. 

@. Have you been in any buildings where you could see the 


_ cask itself? 


A. Yes, sir, so I could see into them. 
@. Haven’t you seen an empty cask anywhere? 
A. Yes, sir; lots of them. 
@. Why did you say you had not examined a cask between the 
heads? 
A. Because I knew sufliciently they w were away from the law 
without measuring them. 
Why didn’t you measure the empty cask when you saw it? 
I never felt like doing it. 
Now, has anybody asked you to prosecute anybody else? 
I have been told by masons to prosecute persons. 
Name them. 
Mr. James Ryan, of Charlestown. 
What did he tell you? 
When I first got my appointment — 
Is he a friend of yours? 
He is. 
Did you tell him about the appointment? 
I told him I was made an inspector of Lime. 
He told you you had better prosecute ? 
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A. He told me the barrels were partially filled, and it was nec- 
essary that they should have more; that the people needed pro- 
tection. 

@. What does Ryan do? 

A. He is a practical mason. 

Q. Do you know his address? 

A. He lives on Everett street, in Charlestown. He owns his 
own house and lives there. | 

@. Where does he carry on business? 

A. In Charlestown. 

Q. He told you generally you had better prosecute ? 

A. He told me that they ought to be prosecuted, and that 
people had been robbed. If you want to go into an investigation 
of that kind, I will furnish plenty of them. 

Who else asked you to prosecute ? 

I don’t know. . 

Do you remember anybody except this friend Ryan? 

Yes, sir. 

Name one. 

A present member of this council, —John Kelley. 

Did he tell you to prosecute ? 

He said they ought to be put through. 

Is he a friend of yours? 

I meet him sometimes. 

Do you live in his ward? 

CSsteit. (ay 

How did he happen to tell you that? 

I told him I was elected an Inspector of Lime. 

And he told you you had better put them through? 

Yes, sir. 

Anybody else? 

I don’t believe in the whole course of my official existence 
that ‘I told more than half-a-dozen men that I was Inspector of 
Lime. Even the men who signed that petition told me the casks 
were not right. Mr. John Leighton said they were not right. Mr. 
Whidden and every man on it knows that. Every mason I have 
met with, excepting solely Mr. Whidden, has said the lime was 
not what it should be with regard to the quantity of lime that the 
cask contained. 

@. Then James Ryan and John Kelley told you to put them 
through — one said ‘‘ Prosecute,” and the other ‘* Put them 
through” ? 

A. Something of that kind. 

Q. Now, tell me somebody else? 

A. I don’t remember anybody else, now. 

Q. Do you know that anybody has made complaint against any 
dealer? 

SA EEING: SITs 

@. Your memory carries you back to last Friday pretty well, 
when you were before the Mayor? , 

A. Yes. 
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@. Do you remember my asking you if you remembered of 
anybody asking you to prosecute? 

A. No, sir; except the putting through, and I believe I gave 
some names. 

@. Now don’t you remember that Mr. Kelley thought the cask 
was not what it should be? 

A. No, sir, I don’t remember it. 

@. Did anybody besides Ryan ask you to prosecute anybody? - 

A. I believe he is the only one of them. But, as I said to you 
before, I have never spoken to a mason about the matter but he 
acknowledged something ought to be done; but they did not tell 
me to prosecute. 

@. Now, has anybody made complaint to you, as Lime Inspec- 
tor, as to the quality of any lime sold in this year 1877, — com- 
plaint against any quantity of lime or anybody selling lime? 

A. As I told you before, I don’t believe half-a-dozen masons 
and plasterers knew that I am Inspector of Lime until last month. 
They didn’t know whether I was Inspector until I made a seizure. 

@. The question was, has anybody made any complaint against 
anybody selling lime this year to you in your capacity of Inspector 
of Lime? 

A. That is, has anybody made complaint against any person? 

ee yes, sir. 

A. No, sir. 

@. Has anybody, seller or purchaser, called for any inspection 
of lime? 

A. Not to me. 

@. Have you heard, either during the time you have been 
Inspector, or before, that anybody wanted lime inspected in 
Boston? 

A. I don’t know why we shouldn’t have lime inspected in Bos- 
ton as well as elsewhere. 

@. But I asked you that question. 

A. The people don’t know that the law calls for inspection, and 
didn’t know that they had any inspector. 

@. Have you any other motive in prosecuting this matter ex- 
cept the gain to you? 

A. I have an obligation, the same as his Honor the Mayor or 
anybody else. 

@. What is that? 

A. A sworn duty to perform. 

@. And you were appointed in April and didn’t do anything 
till September? 

A. Idid some, — I notified them. 

@. Only four firms? 

A. They all know’d it. They all know’d an Inspector was ap- 
pointed. 

@. Suppose you had seized all the barrels of lime in the city 
of Boston? 

A. They will all be here and be used soon, — every barrel I 
seized. It will not make lime any less in market. 

. Q. But they give you a bond, do they? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

@. Isuppose this man who gave a bond the other day, —he 
gave a bond of $1,100? 

A. J don’t know the first thing it is for. 

@. You know you haven’t got the lime? 

A. I know Mr. Carr gave a bond, but how much it is forI don’t 
know. 

@. But you know that a bond was given for the return of the 
lime or its equivalent? ) | 

A. I know the bond given is equivalent for the lime. 

@. Now, do you allow that man to sell that lime again? 

A. J cannot prevent it. I don’t think the law will allow me to 
prevent it, because the bond covers that lime. 

Q. Then what you mean is this: If you seize all this lime and 
get a bond from everybody, the lime may be sold in the market just 
the same? 

A. That will be one result. 

@. That is all you care for? 

A. Youcan impute any motive to me, or give any construction 
to my action. 

@. (By Mr. Brintey.) Will you give us the cubic contents of 
a Maine cask? I want to try and get this a little more accurately 
than before. 

A. J have not measured all the heads in the city, because I 
thought it unnecessary, as they were too small. 

Q. You know the difference between the cubic contents of the 
two barrels of Maine and Massachusetts ? 

A. Yes, sir, I do. 

Q. What is it? 

A. The Massachusetts barrel calls for a cask 285 inches, and 
it calls for a 50-gallon cask for Massachusetts. 

Q. The law doesn’t call for it. 

* A. Iwas telling you the standard called for is two hundred 
and thirty-one cubic inches. If you multiply half the circum- 
ference by half the diameter, or multiply the mean diameter by 
seventy-eight fifty-four, it will square it; and it can be done in 
many other ways. Then multiply that by the length and it will 
give the number of cubic inches, and divided by thirty-one, will 
give the cubic contents. JI allow for the bilge, and find the mean 
diameter. 

@. (By Alderman FirzcrraLp.) You say the area of a cask 
multiplied by the length will give the solid contents? 

A, No, sir. J obtain the mean diameter, and then halve that, 
and then square that, and multiply by the length. That is the 
only rule laid down in Mensuration. I went through the rule once, 
and ought to know something about it, 

@. (By Mr. Brinuny.) You have posted yourself greatly, since 
the last hearing before the Mayor, about lime and casks. Did you 
know as much then? 

A. Yes, sir, I knew as much then. If you had asked me for 
the information then I would have given it. 
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@. Didn’t I ask you for the information, and you said wait till 
- you come into court? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Didn’t you say it would take an hour or two to find out the 
cubic contents of a barrel? 

A. No, sir. Iwas a little excited. 

@. Why excited? 

A. I am naturally a little nervous. I felt a little nervous 
about the action of the Mayor. 

@. What did he do? 

A. Iwilltell you. The lime-dealers went up to him and had 
their say. 

@. I want to know what he did to make you excited? 

A. He allowed the lime-dealers to come up and tell him their 
story ; and to place me on an equal footing he should have invited 
me up and let me tell my story. He sent word to me to come up 
at 12 o’clock, and not telling me there was an investigation at all. 

@. Have you the note sent by the Mayor to you? 

A. No, sir; that is the purport of it. 

Q. To come alone? 

A. He told me to come there. He didn’t tell me anything 
about it, or that Mr. Collins was going to be there. Had he told 
me I would have been represented by counsel. 

@. Why did you need counsel in this case at all? Here you 
were, going on with your duties as Inspector; why need counsel? 

A. Why does anybody need counsel? 

@. I ask you why, when calling upon the Mayor of Boston to 
state your case, should you need counsel? 

A. I found that the Jime-dealers were going to have counsel, 
and it was more necessary for me, they being many and I one. 

@. You had counsel, and appeared before the Mayor. Now, 
where did the Mayor, in one iota, hurt your feelings, and treat 
_ you with the utmost partiality ? 

A. I thought it not a fair action asking me to come up (cond 
his private secretary) and come and see him. I heard the lime- 
dealers were there the day before, and I supposed he wanted to 
hear my story. 

@. Then as to the proceeds of this seizure, what disposition 
is to be made of them? What do you answer to that? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

@. What is the disposition you make of the proceeds? Sup- 
pose you libel a quantity of lime under Section 24, where it says if 
any lime is sold or exposed for sale through libel, the sale is for- 
feited to the Inspector. Is there anything said about giving 
bonds? 

No, sir. 

Do you know? 

Certainly ;' my attorney can state that. 

I am asking you. 

I can delegate him. He is counsel for me. 

You are acting under Section 24. If a cask of lime is 
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A. J understand that perfectly. I thought you meant the other 
one. The other one I don’t understand, Section 153. I under- 
stand that perfectly, and I think I can answer any question 
about it. 

Q@.. (Mr. Brinley read the section referred to.) What do you 
understand by the forfeiture? 

A. Iunderstand it changes hands; the moment I seize it, it 
becomes my property. 

@. Now, what do you understand you are to do with the pro- 
ceeds of the forfeiture ? 

‘A. After the expenses of the Court have been paid, I suppose 
the law gives it tome. That is what the law reads. I should put 
it into my pocket, and then I might use it for charitable purposes, 

if I felt so disposed. 

-  @. Now, suppose these gentlemen don’t give bonds, in that 
case you mean to say you would sell the lime and pocket the 
proceeds? 

A. I should do what the law allowed me. 

Q. (By Alderman FirzGERALD.) Put it where it would do the 
most good, I suppose? | 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Briytey.) What do you understand by this dollar 
and a half forfeiture? . 

A. I understand that if I get proof that those lime-dealers 
have been selling lime since I notified them, that I can bring a 
civil action and get one dollar and fifty cents for each cask so sold. 

Q. Besides the forfeiture? How did you understand that? 

A. Picked it out myself. 

@. Have no Attorney? 

A. The law is very plain, indeed. 

@. After you stated to the Mayor, or after the Mayor requested 
you not-to proceed against the dealers of Boston, as it would 
retard business, and advised you, why did you the next day make 
an attachment and seizure? 

A. Because I felt like it. 

@. Only because you felt like it? 

A. Yes, sir; because I had made up my mind to make a 
seizure. 

Q. (By Alderman Firzaeratp.) You mean to say, when you 
found that the Mayor didn’t treat you fairly, you determined to 
make a seizure? 

A. Yes, sir; to show him that he had no control over me what 
ever, except to express an opinion about the matter. And he said 
things which I didn’t think exactly right. | 

Mr. Brinitey. Now, this man comes here and tells what is 
absolutely false, which is this: that the Mayor treated him any- 
thing but right. | 

Mr. Avery. He explains his reason. ; 

Mr. Brintey. I want him to state how the Mayor might be — 
wrong in requesting him to suspend further action, and why he 
didn’t treat him the same as the rest of us. 

The counsel discussed the matter briefly, and chairman said, 
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that from Mr. Higgins’s stand-point and reasoning he might have 
thought the Mayor insulted him. 

Witness. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Brintey. But if a man’s reasoning.is so obtuse and stupid 
that he cannot understand the difference. 

Alderman Firzgeratp. As I understand him, the Mayor’s sec- 
retary wrote a letter, requesting him to appear at a certain hour, 
and when he got there he found Mr. Collins and a large number of 
gentlemen, and he thought that was catching him short, and he 
felt indignant about it. 

Mr. Brrntey. The Mayor didn’t know that our side was to be 
there at all. ¥ 

Mr. Corurns. It is proper to say that when we went there, we 
found Mr. Higgins and his counsel in consultation with the Mayor 
in both cases. 

The CuarrMan. Everybody who knows the Mayor knows he is 
incapable of doing anything of that kind. Mr. Higgins must have 
got a wrong impression. 

Alderman Firzagrratp. I have no doubt he thought he was ‘‘a 
Daniel brought to judgment.” 

~Q. (Mr. Brintey.) You said when you went to the dealers 
they refused to allow you to inspect the lime. Who refused to 
allow you to inspect lime? 

A. Mr. Emerson. 

Q. Did he refuse? 

A. He did what is tantamount to a refusal. 

Q. Weare not drawing inferences. What did he say? 

A. He said that he would have to pay for the inspection, and 
he wouldn’t pay for the inspection of it, and if anybody wanted 
any lime inspected they Puen pay for it. 


@. Did he refuse to allow you to inspect the lime? 

A. You may call that a refusal. 

@. And you consider that a refusal? 

Mei indo,.sir. | 

@. Have you attached any of the Western dealers’ lime? 

A. No, sir. 

Q@. Why? 

A. All the stock I could find in Boston when I looked for it 
was twenty-two barrels. 

Q. Did you attach it? 

ia Noysir. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because it was not worth my while. 

@. Not money enough in it? 

A. Not enough to make an attachment of. 

Q. Nowl want to ask one more question. Did you attempt 
to seize or attach any lime Saturday ? 

A. Last Saturday? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. No, sir, I was in the shop all day marble-cutting. 

Q@. Did you have any agents out? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. Did your counsel have any agents out? 

A. No, sir, I have no agents ; and I never attempted to make 
a seizure last Saturday. 
— Q@. Did you send any man to South Boston last Saturday ? 

A. No, sir. 


Q.- No day? 
A. No, sir. 
@. Never sent any one to Brighton? 


A. Never. I never sent a man anywhere, or looked after 
lime where I didn’t go myself. 

@. Now one more question. What do you propose to do 
hereafter in carrying out what you consider your duty under the 
statutes? You have attached 1,100 barrels of lime. You say that 
dealers may go on and sell it by giving bond. Do you propose to 
attach every cargo of lime that strikes this port because the casks 
are made somewhat different from the statutory requirements of 
this State? 

A. Well, sir, L— 

@. Itisa fair question before the Committee. 

A. Yes, sir, and I intend to answer it when I iideniane it. 
If this City Government don’t want me to go on prosecuting those 
people, I shall not do it; otherwise I shall go on attaching until 
the Legislature meets. But if I have an expression from this 
City Por ernment I shall obey their voice. 

Q. So that your answer is this: If both branches of the City 
Government request of you to suspend further action until the 
next Legislature meets, so that the law may be changed, you will 
do so? 

ALA Yes, Sirs 

@. Now I want to understand you. You say you are respon- 
sible to yourself and no one else, in making attachments. When 
you answered the Mayor the other day and “said you were respon- 
sible to yourself, you meant so far as he was concerned, and if you 
had any request from the City Government you would stop further 
action? 

A. I don't remember having said so. 

@. By the way, you denied stating to the Mayor that you 
would suspend and not go on until you had seen him? 

A. I denied it. If the Mayor stated that, he misunderstood 
me. 

Q. But you say if the City Council ask you to suspend opera- 
tions until the Legislature meets, you will do so? 

A. Certainly T should. I should be insensible not to do it. 

@. You will remain in office and still be the Inspector of Lime? 

A. Yes, sir, if the City Council assume the responsibility. 

@. Now, there are these seizure bonds given by the respective 
parties whose lime is seized, — now, we would like to ask this fur- 
ther question: Whether you have any objections, as Inspector of 
Lime, to return those bonds to the respective Seavie’ I ask you, so 
far as you. are concerned ? 

A. Ask my counsel. 

@). No, sir; he is not under cross-examination. 
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A. No, sir. | 
@. I ask you if you will return the bonds to the various 


parties? 


A. And not bring it into court? 

oa No. sir; I don’t mean that. 

A. What will the effect be of giving the bonds back and not 
bringing it into court? If you want me to answer that, my attor- 
ney will sue the bonds. 

@. (By Ald. Frrzceratp). What do you consider the duties of 
an Inspector of Lime? 

A. Well, sir — 

Q. And for what an Inspector of Lime is appointed by the City 
Council? 

A. I suppose the law has something to do with it, and that it 
was created for the purpose of protecting the people. 

@. Against what? 

A. Against fraud on the part of the manufacturer or dealer in 
lime. 

@. In other words, the object of the appointment of Inspector 
of Lime is that buyers should not be defrauded? 

A. Exactly, sir. 

Q. That the amount which is stated shall be in a cask of cer- 
tain dimensions, which can be easily found by measurement, shall 
be there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And that they shall not be defrauded? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, you consider it your duty, as you say, to seize all 
lime which you find in casks not of the dimensions prescribed by 
that statute? 

A. Yes, sir; if I had done my full duty I should seize the 
whole of it. 

@. You found that to be your duty? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You are very zealous in its discharge, judging by the evi- 
dence? 

A. But I had been there four months and had not made a 
seizure. 

@. But of what use can it be except to you, as seizer of the 
casks? What good could you do? It simply gives you a-bond 
of $1,100 or $2,200, and after paying expenses on the recovery of — 
the bond the remainder goes into your pockets for charitable pur- 
poses. What earthly use is it for the City of Boston to have an 
Inspector of Lime, if you consider it your duty to make the seiz- 
ure and have the bond running to you, and the lime returns to that 
man who sells it next day? Of what use is all the work you per- 
form? 

A. Iwill tell you, sir. In the first place, the lime comes here 
in quantities not uniform with the casks required. If the casks. 
were uniform perhaps the Inspector would not be of so much con- 
sequence. 

Q. Ishould like to ask you—and I want you to answer me — 
what earthly use your seizures have been except to yourself? 
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The object of creating an Inspector of Lime is not for your benefit, 
but for the public benefit, and you get your four cents for inspec- 
tion. What earthly use has the seizure been to all the masons 
here, if those who bring lime from Portland and Rockland can sell 
it over again after you get your bond? . 

A. If I could see no further than the present seizures it prob- 
ably wouldn’t bring any good to the public. But by making the 
seizures wouldn’t this stop the bringing of lime here that — 

@. But you said you had seized the goods, and after they had 
given you a bond they can sell it and you could sue the bond? 

A. Idon’t know. You want to make me acknowledge that all 
this inspection is not according to law. 

@. Idon’t want to make you do anything. Iam not like the 
Mayor, whom you think wants to make you to do nothing. I 
merely want you to answer the question. 

A. I don’t understand you. 

Q. Isay, what use have all these seizures been, so far as those 
casks are concerned? With the liquors confiscated, they could not 
be sold again. Under the way in which you act, you say they can 
sell them again after giving bond? 

iteay.e8, Sir: 

Q. Are they taken back to the same place where they were 
seized ? 
They are not taken out of the place, — never touched. 
And they remain there? 
Ness Sit. | 
Do you watch them? 
I had a keeper on them. 
I mean after the bond is given? 
No, sir; I had nothing further to do with them. 
Have you been near the parties since? 
No, sir. 
And they may have sold them, and people may have been 
defrauded : 8 
A. I don’t know but they may. 

@. Now, why isn’t the seizure of 27 barrels of as much 
consequence to the public? You say it wasn’t worth so much 
to you; why not so much as 600 barrels? 

A. Well, sir, I considered it my duty to seize those violating 
the law to the greatest extent. 

@. But you say you have a sworn duty to perform, and seem 
to stand upon that. Why don’t you seize those? was the. ques- 
tion asked you; and your answer was, you didn’t think it worth | 
while to seize so small a quantity. 

A. That is true; that is just what I meant. 

@. Now, in your consultation with lawyers, did you take the 
trouble to consult the City Solicitor? 

A, I did, sir: 

@. What advice did he give to you? 

A. He didn’t give me any advice. He told me I could libel 
the lime. 

@. Did he give you any advice? 
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A. I don’t think he did. 

@. Did you go to the Mayor and ask any advice as to how you 
should proceed ? 

A. No, sir; I went to the Attorney-General of the State, Mr. 
Train. 

@. What has he to do with that? . 

A. I thought he had some little to do with the laws of the Com- 
monwealth. 

@. Who was your chief adviser up to the present time in what 
you have done? 

A. Up to the time I went to work to make seizures I consulted 
Mr. James W. O’Brien, of the firm of Sweeney & O’Brien. I 
consulted him, and he posted me in regard to the law. He con- 
sulted other lawyers and found out himself about it. He being 
living in Charlestown, and I being acquainted with him, I con- 
sulted with him. 

@. He merely gave you what the law was? 

A. Yes, sir. , 

A. I don’t speak about that; whom did you consult about the 
City Government as to the seizures? 

A. No one, sir; I did not consider it necessary. 

Q. Did you consult anybody? 

A. I consulted lawyers. 

@. Why didn’t you consider it necessary to consult the Mayor, 
and the City Solicitor, who is the law adviser of the city, as to the 
advisability of doing those things? 

A. I did consult him. 

Q. It is acknowledged by the lime-dealers that the lime-casks 
of Maine do not conform to the statute of Massachusetts, and — 

Mr. Brrntey. — That is a matter for the Court to decide as to 
the State of Maine cask. | 

Q@. (By Ald. Firzcrratp.) Perhaps you have been—as I 
have no doubt you have been— acting conscientiously in this 
matter. Why didn’t you ask the Chief of Police, — because it is 
police duty? Why didn’t you consult parties most interested in 
the City Government, which appoints you? 

_A. Well, I never knew that an Inspector, after he got an 
- appointment, had to consult anybody. 

@. That he could do anything he pleased? 

A. Yes, sir. I supposed they are appointed to do their duty, 
and he didn’t have to go to the Mayor and ask for instructions to 
carry out the law. I don’t believe in an Inspector going to the 
Mayor for that. 

@. You never heard of any Inspector seizing so many barrels? 

A. Inever heard of any one having a chance to seize so many. | 

Q@. (By the Cuarrman.) You presumed the City Government 
has the oversight of your action? 

A. Yes, sir. They can make or discharge me. 

fay OG, Sir. 

A. And I shan’t cry when it is done. 

Q. (By Ald. Firzcrraup.) You consider it your duty to in- 
spect every lime-cask brought here? 
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Yes, sir. 

And are obliged by the law to do it? 

But there is great trouble in doing it. 

If you don’t do it, what is your remedy? Did you find out?. 
But I could not do it. 

There is another way prescribed by the statute besides 
libelling it. 

A. I don’t know of any other way, except libelling it, if sold 
without inspecting it. It is a very difficult thing to find out 
whether it has been inspected. 

@. Have you ever consulted anybody connected with the City 
Government about those parties who refused to allow you to in- 
spect their lime-casks, when you knew they had a quantity in their 
stores? 

A. No, sir. I never did. JI have not. I didn’t think it 
necessary for me to do so. Had I thought so, I should have 
done it. 

@. You knew they had been selling four months without your 
inspection at all? 

A. Yes, sir; and so long as they had casks to conform to the 
law I thought it no more than fair to give them.a chance to change 
the gauge to conform to the law. 

_Q. (By Mr. Brinitry.) It seems to me Mr. Emerson stated 
he didn’t want his lime inspected because he couldn’t afford to do 
so? 

A. Jdon’t know. He said when he wanted it inspected he 
would call for me. 

@. What did you understand by that? 

Alderman Firzceratp. He understood that he didn’t want him 
around, and that if people buy lime from those men they put their 
foot in it. 

Q. (By Mr. Brintey. ) Whether it aiante occur to him that 
there was some loophole in the statutes for the dealers to avoid 
seizure, and that they had taken advice. When you saw the City 
Solicitor, what did he say? 

A. He told me I could libel the lime, and then go get a good 
lawyer. 
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. What else? 
A. Thatis about all. That is what the Attorney-General told 


@. You asked him whether you could libel it? 

A. He read the law all over, and told me about what I could 
do about it. 

@. Who is the other attorney you saw afterwards? 

A. Isaw Mr. O’Brien, and in consulting attorneys I saw Mr. 
Charles Robinson, Jr. 

@. Who is the last attorney you saw? 

Mr. Swift; and Mr. Avery is the last man. 

Q. He has been the consulting attorney in making the seiz- 
ures! 

A) Yes) sin: 
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@. (By Alderman Firzerratp.) Every lawyer told you you 
had a right to do it? 

ann yes, sir. ; 

@. But it isn’t the question of legal right. It is, by whose 
advice you do this? | 

A. I acted mostly upon my own judgment, after I found out 
from those parties what the law was. 

@. You consulted no one at all? 

A. Yes, sir. I consulted a lawyer; but no one by advice to 
control my actions. 

-Q. You consulted lawyers as to what the law was; as to 
whether you would act legally or illegally in seizing those casks. - 
But the question I asked was, did you take advice of anybody as 
to the seizures? 

A. No, sir, I don’t think I did, except the lawyers. ' 

@. The lawyers didn’t tell you to go and seize, did they? 

A. No, sir. ; 

@. They told you the law will protect you; but did they 
advise you to do it? 

A. No, sir. I went on my own account to do that. 

@. (By the CHarrman.) How do you know about the ine- 
quality of the quantity of lime? 

A. Because I have heard it from parties buying it. 

@. You say you never inspected any lime? - 
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@. Then, of course, you have no knowledge of the unequal 
quantities? 


A. No, sir. In that case, if there was a hearing, I should 
have to bring people here to prove it. I could bring plenty of 
people here to prove it. 

Q@. (By Alderman FirzceraLtp.) How many barrels have you 
inspected? 

A. None, sir; not one. 

@. You didn’t inspect those you seized? 

A. Yes, sir; I measured them. 

@. Then your office is not a lucrative office, except on large 
seizures? 

A. Jam considerable money out of pocket on it. 

Q. (By Mr. Brintey.) Did you ask Mr. Carr for the right to 
measure the lime before seizing it? You say you asked Mr. 
Batchelder for the right to inspect his lime? 

A. ILtold Mr. Batchelder I should expect to inspect the lime 
hereafter. 

@. What did he say? 

A. He told me he didn’t want it inspected; that the law was 
made for Massachusetts lime. 

@. So you never asked Mr. Carr for the right to go into his 
sheds and inspect his lime. Now, Mr. Carr has stated that he 
never heard anything about the seizure until you made the 
seizure ; so you never asked him for a right to inspect the lime? 

A. Iwas talking with his partner two weeks before it. 

@. And he said he didn’t want it inspected ? 


wae oe 
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A. No, sir. He said it wasn’t made for Maine lime but for 
Massachusetts lime. 

Q. Did you raise any question in your mind about the right? 

A. No, sir; I had that in my mind before. 

@. Did yousay anything to Mr. Hobbs? 

43) VNo, sire enever see him till I see him the next day. But 
I left the same word there as [I left at the others, that they should 
have their lime inspected. 

@. Then did you ever go to inspect it and be refused? 

A. No, sir. 

@. (By Alderman FItzGERALD.) You say that scarcely a cask 
that comes here from Rockland or elsewhere is in accordance with 
the provisions of the statute? 

A. I don’t think there is at the present time— not any one of 
them. 

@. Did you think it possible, by any seizure, to make them 
conform to the statute? 

A. Itis the only way. 

@. I mean in what way will they do it? 

A. They will find it unprofitable not to send lime over in quan- 
tities that don’t conform to the statutes. 

-. You mean to say men make casks in Massachusetts differ- 
ent from the other portions of the country ? 

A. I don’t know howthey make casks down there. They make 
different sizes of them entirely. : 

@. Do you think they have any desire of evading the statutes 
of Massachusetts ? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. But do you think the object and intent is to evade the 
statute and sell lime wilfully for the purpose of making more 
profit on it than they would to have them in accordance with the 
statute? Or do you think that the casks are made of a different 
size for the purpose of being sold everywhere, and not particularly 
in Massachusetts ? | 

A. I don’t know but what they are made uniform to be sold to 
everybody. 

@. And not for the purpose of evading the statute of Massa- 
chusetts ? 

A. But the statute of Massachusetts isn’t like the statute of 
the State of Maine, and they want to change our laws for their 
goods, instead of them making their goods conform to our laws. 

@. But the statutes were formerly alike? 

A. I presume so. 

@. They have changed theirs and we have never changed ours, . 
Now, sir, suppose that the statute of Maine prescribes that the 
casks shall be made one way, and the Massachusetts statute pre- 
scribes another way, do you suppose it possible to make casks 
down there and import the lime here without violating a law? 

A. Idon’t know, but — 

@. Isit possible, under the existing law to-day, for a man in 
Maine to sell lime in the State of Massachusetts without violating 
either the law of Massachusetts or of the State of Maine? 
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A. Well, sir, without they are more particular in Maine than 
in Massachusetts, it don’t make much difference. 

@. But I only speak of Massachusetts. 

The Cuairman. Suppose they had an Inspector in Maine like 
Mr. Higgins, wouldn’t they seize every barrel in Maine to make it 
conform to the statute of Maine? That is what the question of 
Ald. Fitzgerald means. . 

Ald. Firzgzratp. No, no. I mean (to witness) is it possible 
for the Legislatures of all the States to make a uniform statute in 
reference to casking lime? Isn’t it utterly impossible for the lime- 
dealers in Maine to ship a cask of lime in Maine to Boston with- 
out violating either the laws of Maine or Massachusetts? ~ 

A. Iam unable to answer that question. 

@. You are Inspector of Lime here? 

A. Idon’t know what the duty is in Maine. , 

@. Don’t know what the duty is? Ihave no doubt you would 
seize them all if you were down there. Do you think those men 
intended to violate the law? 

A. I know they were all violating the law. 

@. We all know that there was a technical violation of the law. 
But do you think it was such a gross and open violation of the law 
that they could prevent it if they want to? 

A. I think if they refuse to purchase only lime here that is re- 
quired by the statute of this Commonwealth, I think that would 

et it. 
: @. How? From the other places? 

A. I mean if the dealers demanded a full cask of lime, accord- 

ing to law, that they would get it. 
‘ @. How about the casks? Don’t the staves come to the lime 
factories of a certain length, and wouldn’t it be a great hardship 
if they had one length in Maine, and one in Massachusetts, and 
one in Connecticut? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. Isimply put it to you as a sensible man, whether, under 
- the law as it exists to-day, it wouldn’t have been much better for 
you to inform the Mayor — you thought it not worth your while ; 
but I will ask you whether you don’t think it would have been 
better to inform the Mayor about this discrepancy between the 
statutes of Maine and Massachusetts, and find some means of rec- 
tifying it, when those people could not do it, especially when 
those people feel that they had no intent, wilfully and openly, of 
violating the statutes of Massachusetts? 

A. Had I thought it any part of my duty to consult the Mayor 
in regard to it, I should have done so. But I thought the Mayor 
had nothing to do with it, and I didn’t consult him. 

@. But why did you think it more important to consult lawyers 
outside than to consult the very persons who elected you to oftice? 

A. I think that you are giving that a very wrong application 
altogether about my duty, that I should go the Mayor and Alder- 
men, or any other city official. 

@. I simply say that they are supposed to be more interested in 
the affairs of the city than any other class of people — the City 
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Solicitor, the Mayor and others. Why should you think it of 
more account to go around to Mr. Robinson, and Mr. O’Brien, and 
others, as lawyers, and not come to the Mayor of the city, who, 
after all, is looked upon as the person having control of all the 
departments, and has an overseeing eye, and state to him this 
affair which has been troubling you for months, and been a great 
source of anxiety to you?) Why didn’t you come to the City Gov- 
ernment? 

A. If a policeman is going to make an arrest, would he come 
the Mayor? 

@. Yes, sir; if he was going to make an arrest, he would go 
to the Chief of Police or the Committee on Police, and to the 
Mayor, if it was an important arrest. I have not the slightest 
doubt about it at all, if it was an important case. 

A. It never occurred to me that that was a part of my duty. 
It was an omission if it was so. I don’t think it a part of my 
duty now to consult the Mayor. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) Take another position in the matter. 
You say there isn’t a barrel of lime in the City of Boston to- say 
that comes up to the requirements of the law? 

A. It isn’t brought here. 

Q. You say the ‘lime made in Western Massachusetts does not, 
and in Connecticut it does not, and that 99-100ths of the lime sold 
in Boston does not come up to the requirements of the law. Now, 
as Inspector of Lime, you know the City Council of Boston created 
you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, why could not you have communicated to the City 
Council and stated those facts, and asked for instructions before 
proceeding? ‘The power that created you has power to instruct 
you, and unmake you. It would have been a very good thing, if 
you didn’t want to consult the Mayor, to ask for instructions of 
the City Council, when you knew that every cask of lime in Bos- 
ton is not up to the requirements of the law, and it would be a 
great detriment to business men and the public, and hundreds of 
laboring men, by any rash action on your part? 

A. I never anticipated such action. 

Q. (By Alderman Stave.) Unless everybody gave you a bond 
in full for all the property, men have a right to suppose that they ° 
couldn’t sell it? 

A. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Brintey. But he had a right to take every barrel of lime 
in Boston if he had performed his duty to the letter. I would sug- 
gest to the Committee that they suggest the return of the bonds 
to the parties, as it would show general good treatment. 

Alderman FirzGerRALp. We cannot do it. It is a matter for 
the court and not for us. . 

The Cuarrman. If Mr. Higgins and his lawyer consent, the 
Committee would have no objection. 

Q. (By Mr. Brintey.) Are you under bonds, Mr. Higgins? 

A, No, sir: 

Mr. Coxiins. There hasn’t been a cask of lime shipped from 
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Maine for a week, and there is not going to be until the matter is 
settled. 

The Cuarrman. I understood so. I understood there is one 
cargo waiting for this to be settled. 

Mr. Corus. All the staves and hoops and everything for the 
casks for the year are already made. There are about 38,000,000 
barrels sold in Boston during the year. The Maine statute was 
changed to make a more convenient package, and they have been 
imported into Massachusetts for a generation or two. Until Mr. 
Higgins came along nobody required inspection. I have been 
informed by dealers in lime for 40 years that they never heard 
of an inspector of lime being called upon. The law is practically 
a dead letter, and would have been repealed or modified to conform 
to the requirements of the age, if the discrepancy had been 
noticed. Every dealer was taken by surprise. A great many 
people are going to be injured very seriously by the inspection. 


The subject was informally discussed for some time by the Com- 
mittee and the Council on both sides, during which Mr. Brinley 
said a constitutional question had arisen, viz.: That Massachusetts 
cannot make laws prescribing the size of articles made in another 
State unless they are contraband goods. ‘The law of Massachusetts 
makes it impossible to import lime from Maine; this hinders com- 
merce, and becomes a matter for the action of the United States 
government. ) 

Mr. Coxins said that in Maine a barrel is obliged to be in- 
spected before any lime can be put into it. 

Mr. Avery said that Mr. Higgins had done what he considered 
the law to be, and he had done nothing outside the law of Massa- 
chusetts. The petition comes entirely upon the matter of policy. 
Mr. Higgins is not arraigned for doing anything that he has not a 
perfect right to do, but for saying that the law upon our statute 
books shall be carried out. Mr. Avery also explained that between 
the time of the hearing before the Mayor and the next seizure he 
had had no opportunity to consult with Mr. Higgins; also that 
the latter undoubtedly understood the ‘‘suspension” that he 
agreed to consider was his suspension from office by the City 
Council — as suggested by the Mayor —and not the suspension 
of operations against the dealers. 

Mr. Avery asked for an adjournment for the purpose of offering 
testimony as to the possibility of supplying the lime trade with 
lime from the West which conformed to the statute of this State ; 
but the Committee decided that that would be discriminating in 
favor of one section against another, and it would be inexpedient 
for them to go into the subject. 

This closed the hearing. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CITY REGISTRAR OF 
THE BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN 
THE CITY OF BOSTON, FOR THE YEAR 1876. 


To the Honorable City Council: — 


The undersigned herewith respectfully submits his annual 
report of the Dirths, marriages, and deaths in the City of 
Boston during the year 1876. 


POPULATION. 


The yearly increase of the population of Boston during 
the decade commencing with 1810, according to the U. S. 
census, was 2.81 per cent. In the following decennial period 
the erowth had increased to 4.18 per cent. while in the suc- 
ceeding decade the ratio had fallen slightly, the increase 
being 3.84 per cent. In the next period, between 1840 and 
1850, the population had risen to 6.10 per cent. ; falling, in 
the following one, to 2.99 per cent., but a shade higher than 
the increase between 1810 and 1820. It will be remembered 
that, in the year 1855, a portion of Dorchester was annexed 
to Boston, becoming a part of Ward 12, thereby increasing 
the population to some extent in that year. 

Examining the varying condition of the population as 
shown by the State censuses, commencing with 1855, and 
ending with 1875, it will be found that the rate of increase, 
in each of the decennial periods embraced by the years - 
named, had fallen still lower. During the last decade the 

population of Boston was largely increased by the annexa- 
tion of Roxbury, Dorchester, West Roxbury, Brighton, and 
Charlestown. Thus, the yearly increase, between 1855 and 
(1865, was only 2.39 per cent., and between 1865 and 1875 
it was 2.73 per cent., a slight improvement. During this 
last period the increase of the population of Boston, exclu- 
sive of the recently annexed towns, was only 1.65 per cent. 
Adopting the rate of increase between 1865 and 1875 for the 
whole city, the population of Boston in 1876 should be 
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351,247. Considering the depressed condition of business 
. affairs, the above estimate is believed to be as high as the 
facts will warrant. - 


Brrrus In 1876. 


The birth record for 1876 shows the addition of 10,773 to 
the living population, — of 5,553 males and 5,220 females. 
The number of births recorded in 1876 was 247 less than 
were recorded in the preceding year, and 944 less than were 
registered in 1874. This shows a diminution of the birth- 
rate in the two years of more than 8 per cent. The ratio 
of births to population is seen, therefore, to be 1 in 32.60. 
If the still-births (491) are added to those born alive, the 
ratio wili be 1 in 61.18. In no year, for a long period, has 
the birth-rate been so low as in 1875, with the single excep- 
tion of the year 1865, when it was 1 in 35.91. This excep- 
tion will. be accounted for by the circumstances resulting 
from the civil war, the effects of which did not cease to be 
active for several years afterwards. 

The annexed table shows the excess of births over the 
deaths in each year, from 1849 to 1875 inclusive. The table 
commences with the first year of the revised system of birth 
registration. For nearly fifty years immediately preceding 
1849 the practice of birth registration had been almost en- 
tirely neglected, scarcely any births having been registered 
during the whole period. 


Hxcess of Excess of 

Years. | Births. | Deaths. pel YEARS. Births. | Deaths. Bre 
Deaths. Deaths. 

1340 oo vain. 5,090 5,079 11 WB ey Ag oF 5,276 4,699 577 
1L850\e se ne 5,295 3,667 1,628 1864... er. 6,356 §.111 245 
DSC eae 5,363 8,855 1,508 LEGG. Me es « 5,355 4,541 814 
SS Zt mem sane 5,337 3,736 1,601 IR Av AG 5,557 4,379 1,178 
IRB SA 5,629 4,284 DOLD Ale LOO lee rem etre 5,914 4,421 1,493 
1854 6, 8 oi TA 4,443 1276 bly 1868 cel eee aoe 5,519 1,881 
1855...» 5,843 4,085 1,758 A a! 7,428 5,523 1,905 
ALSHGremeaielte 5,960 4,253 1,707 1870... i : 8,126 6,098 2,028 
IBD Tres crs 5,920 38,958 1,962 LST Lemee as te 8,559 5,888 2,671 
1858... » 5,666 3,840 1,826 IRMA yee 5 9,312 8,090 1,222 
LSDU ested. 5,967 3,738 2,229 LSS) cme tem. 9,732 7,869 1,863 
ASGOM meets §,893 4,390 1,503 UE Oe G.8 11,717 7,812 3,905 
SOL rai 5,817 3,965 1,852 LSTSrem ese eOze 8,958 2,062 


ABOZis geivelte 5,343 4,120 1,223 186s. Nass 10,773 8,203 2,570 
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The whole number of births during the twenty-eight years 
ending with 1876 was 190,367, exhibiting a yearly average 
of 6, 799. The total number of deaths during the same 
period was 144,524, showing an excess of births over the 
deaths for the whole period of 45,843, or an annual average 
excess of 1,637. 

The number of births in each quarter is shown in the 
following : — 


Ist QUARTER. 2D QUARTER. 8D QUARTER. 4TH QUARTER. 


OAMUANY, che tole % O04 1) April. >. . te 6 829 | July ..... .940 | October... . . 936 
February ... .894 |May...... .820 | August... . .965 | November... . 898 
Mareh:. . . . .966 | June .... . «824 | September... . .872 | December... . 965 


Total ss4. .°< 2,724 ROtalitere eo 2,470 Motaleers sone seta, 00 Total. « « « «2,199 


The fewest births in any one quarter occurred in the 
second, making 22.95 per cent. of the whole number; and 
the largest number in the fourth, making 25.33 percent. In 
the preceding year the births in the same quarters made 
23.41 and 25.89 per cent. respectively. 

The following is a comparative statement of the births and 
deaths in the several wards. The deaths in the hospitals and 
other public institutions are omitted in the comparison : — 


6 6 3 6 
aie ae won i 
WARDS. 3 g a Z E 3 WARDS. 3g 5 5 F: E 3 
Paes. | 8 | BA e | sa f 8 | 5A 
a) Ay =) Ay faa) a a) Ay 
cr 410 3.81 247 Bat yl} 14 50% 610 5.66 383 5.30 
2, 486 4,51 304 4,20 A 16S 499 4.63 824 4.48 
BGs. 368 3.42 240 STUN ia Go eas AT4 4.40 303 4.19 
sae 311 2.89 222 SOT Mi dtusts 294 2.73 216 2.98 
5. 317 2.94 220 3.04 || 18 .. 198 1.84 191 2.64 
6 723 6.71 498 6.88 || 19 624 5.79 405 5.60 
7 445 4.13 815 4.36- |) 20 6s 517 4,81 338 4.67 
Rose | 490 4.55 292 4,080 |) 21, “eee 294 2.73 222 3.07 
ee 829 3.05 236 8.26 || 22 487 4.52 300 4.14 
Se ateey:| - 187 1.73 193 PAY a 472 4,38 196 2.71 
aeeis | 808 2,86 218 Abani Shes 455 4,22 271 3.74 
ee 437 4.06 384 5.30 || 25 198 1.84 107 1.48 
13....| 84 | 7.70 | 614 | 848 || Total .| 10,773 | 100.00 | 7,239 | 100.00 
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An examination of the above table will be interesting to 
those who are familiar with the local characteristics of the 
several wards. It will be noticed that no less than 2,797 
births (25.96 per cent. of the whole number) occurred 
in four wards, viz., 723 in Ward 6; 840 in Ward 13; 610 
in Ward 14; and 624 in Ward 19. This large birth-rate, 
however, is confronted with a corresponding death-rate in 
the same wards, the mortality therein making no less than 
32.41 per cent. of all the deaths outside of the hospitals 
and other institutions. | 

A marked contrast will be observed between the births 
and deaths in Wards 9, 10, 11, 12, 16, and 17. While the 
births in those six wards make only 18.83 per cent. of all 
the births (the population there making 23.43 per cent. of 
the entire population), the deaths make 21.41 per cent. of 
the mortality in the sume localities. In Wards 6, 13, 14, 
and 19 the births exceeded the deaths by 893; in the six 
wards before noticed the excess of births over deaths was 
only 210. 
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A glance at the above table will impart a very accurate 
knowledge of the mongrel character of the population of 
Boston. Of all the fathers, only 3,695 (34.30 per cent. of 
the entire number) were native-born. If half of those 
whose birthplaces are registered as “unknown” are added 
to the above enumeration, the amount will be increased to 
36.87 per cent. It will thus be seen that 63.13 per cent. of 
all the fathers were foreign-born. As usual, the fathers 
that were born in Ireland largely outnumber those of any 
other nativity, making 36.66 per cent. of the entire num- 
ber, or 58 per cent. of all who were foreign-born. Adding 
the proportionate share of the “unknown” to those of Irish 
birth, the percentage will be increased to 38.54. 

The contribution made to the population by natives of the 

British American Provinces is indicated by 830 fathers, 
making 7.70 per. cent. of the entire number. If to this 
number are added those born in Ireland (3,949), England 
(423), and Scotland (166), it will be seen that nearly half 
of the children born (49.83 per cent.) had fathers who 
were born subjects of Great Britain. The “unknown” 
fathers are not taken into the account in the above enumera- 
tion. 
- The German element is represented by 644 fathers, mak- 
ing 5.98 per cent. of all the fathers. United with those 
born in Sweden and Norway (114), and Denmark (19), 
the fathers of German and Scandinavian origin make 7.21 
per cent. of the whole number. | 

The Italian fathers number 116, and the Portuguese 
(chiefly natives of the Azores) 90. There were also 40 
Polish fathers, 14 Russian, and one was a native of Finland. 
The children of French fathers number 59; of Spanish, 4.. 
The father of one child was born in Greece, its mother in 
Ireland; and the father of another was born in Turkey. 

The number of children born whose parents were both 
born in the United States was 2,961 (making 27.49 per 
cent. of the whole number), while fase, whose parents 
were born in Ireland alone number 3,229, making 29.96 
per cent., exceeding those of native origin by more than 
two per cent. No less than 4,044 of the children had Irish 
mothers, making 37.54 per cent. of all the mothers. 
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TABLE II. COLORED BIRTHS. 


BIRTHPLACES. Males. Females. Totals. 
Both parents born in the United States ....... 52 57 109 
Ue WY British America. ..... > a . 2 6 
Hather native, mother Irish! s) 2...) cys bel oto ono) « uel niomionte 4 A 
€¢ os «British American. ... = 9 8 17 
ue Go OF JAMA GG ob Sc tee 2 5 c 2 
wou UG Shy Ro GS G4 5 4 Mery chic 1 1 
ui es Se Other fOrelgniy cp came ieilentolkon cite Monromen 1 1 
“« English RET ctl vC Mtemsh cell sicctentemee ae pPehooor anc. cc 1 
‘6 Portuguese ‘* ss Peach rue ed oe OP BB aoe 1 Se Ao -a 1 
ss German CCM othentorelgn es cmsa. acim eineine 1 Oth b ; Cid 1 
COUICT OKC oT See NAbLVCien lal elle! le edioltelle Pio. fed GO. 6 3 3 
Some mMicnOwlie 966s) eVViest Indies) 9. ssi teme stn temenl come anCnnCmn 1 4 
oh ce ‘British Americant.ncmen en cms 2 1 3 

« a 6c Un plights cue hie tees eF, 1 {a aRt Te 
Both parents unknown ......-. A280. a Bac . 3 . 3 
PPGUniAuiry tous. sirs nar apne Aue Gh OB c a6 79 78 157 


The composite character of the parentage in the above 
table is a singular one, exhibiting almost as great a variety 
of race as that presented by the whites. The number of 
children born (including black and mulatto) was 157, — 79 
males and 78 females; an increase of 12 over the number 
recorded in the preceding year. It is also worthy of notice 
that there should be an increase of colored births, while 
there is seen to be so large a falling off of white births. 
The colored population in 1875 was 4,967; it does not 
probably exceed 5,000 at the present time. According to 
this estimate the colored births were in the ratio of one 
birth in 31.84 of the colored population. In the preceding 
year the ratio was 1 in 34.25. It will be noticed that one 
father is said to have been born in England, and another in 
Germany. 


~ PON ae eh a rae 9a ee Vener 4 a is 
nt Aan a4 iy be nye 3 “- 
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TABLE III. TWIN BIRTHS. 


Both Both Male and 


BIRTHPLACES OF PARENTS. Males. | Héinales.). Rerale: Totals. 
Both parents born in the United States. .... 7 9 13 29 
Ay a Treland romersw eter da cite 5 8 13 26 
ee ss Ipyayed Fena¥ele BS Gey onic) oc 1 <A ete ei iat lisp entce ene 1 
do Mi British America ... 1 : é riya 1 
ee rs Germany & N. Europe 1 1 3 5 
cs oe JERSE oe ite an ated ced lo Soa NOL os ee UOEoe 1 1 
se ot EZOUGH Nsom a) so) sfc) s (6 i pb o Silo bo cr 1 
Father United States, motherIreland ..... 4 Chats mee Drei hs shes 4 
Ao ss OS Vahvayed eyeoyell, “Shee omll (0 s6) eco 1 Chenin 1 
Ce ae «British America . 1 Mate ast onic ses Ratretee 1 
‘© Treland ‘¢ United States .. . aan 1 u 
cs oe ‘¢ British America . 1 1 2 4 
s¢ os SE SCOUISING Ge chs) et | + s Velelce: |e tei 's) -6 1 1 
“Scotland Soe United States . .}- » - «- i slo 1 
“British America ‘ ss ise leo Rome hoe 2 ay reni ental 2 
ce <§ SPPLTCIBUCGE. fe she. is [ich ol. 1 acre 1 
“ Germany SSRme HE AIAC Oem se eule ies linet @ 6) «Me 1 oy 1 
‘«s France SeUTICEG StALESunsn sis + « 6 Fe | sens to) o iH 1 
‘© England ieee lreland (29s ie \ 1 5 GS 1 2 
‘¢ ~=Unknown = oe ae oh 1 epi th eateckt 1 2 
SOCMmDAveMES MNKMOWI ols + 6 ¢ «0 0 0 le 0 0 1 nO Oe C 1 gZ 
PERDUALS MGM cMisie! o1 6) “ss, 66 99 0.0 6 25 25 38 88 


There were 89 instances of plural births, including one 
case of triplets, —all females; an increase of 4 over the 
number recorded in the preceding year. The births were 
equally divided between the sexes. ‘The ratio of these to 
single births was 1 in 121. In the case of the triplets the 
father was native born, and the mother came from the 
British Provinces. In 58 instances one or both of the 
parents were foreign-born, making 65.91 per cent. of the 
whole number. 


a Eo 
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TABLE IV. STILL-BIRTHS. 


Males. | Females. Males. | Females. | Unknown. 

January’... . % i 30 25 cule Soo 6 bos 26 16 Siheute Mam 
Pevitaryii.) sees. 26 16 August 46 60ers 29 18° 1 

(Maren meeke. stone 26 Oe September .... 19 18 Aa sae 

FAD Vil ve sutemenien oe 22 15 October 2. « = 27 12 emer 

May: . «2 « 2) eu 25 18 November .... 18 13° Mis eke ks 
LIS rs onde ne eats Ne 24 13 December .... 19 20 il 
Totaly. es caus 291 198 2 


According to the foregoing table there were but 491 still- 
births in the city of Boston during the past year; a decrease 
of 50 compared with the preceding year. There can be 
little doubt that the number reported is far less than the 
actual number. ‘The ratio of still-births to living births was 
1 in 21.94. In 1875 the ratio was 1 in 20.37. The parent- 
age of the children was: Native, 163; Irish, 175; German, 
381; British American, 80; English, 17; Scotch, 8; Ital- 
ian, 3; other foreign, 8; and unknown, 57. The males 
exceed the females by 92. 

There were 20 colored still-births, showing a ratio of 
1 in 7.85 of the colored children born alive, presenting a 
marked contrast to the white births. 


MARRIAGES IN 1876. 


The number of marriages registered during the year was 
2,981, —a decrease of 435 compared with the preceding 
year, and 1,068 less than were registered in 1874. The 
record shows that there was one marriage in 58.91 of the 
entire population of the city. The following table, showing 
the ratio of marriages to the population in each of the last 
ten years, exhibits the great change that has: Lee place 
during the last three years : 


YEARS. 1867 |1868 186911870 18'71|18'72/1873|18'74|18'75|1876 


ee es aousenenenicene ns 
—_———SS | | | oo 


Ratios ...../ 1in34.19 | 32.03 | 30.18 | 35.87 | 84.80 | 34.56 | 35.61 | 40.89 | 50.05 | 58.91 


* 
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The marriages in the several quarters are seen in the 
following : — 


Ist QUARTER. 2D QUARTER. 3D QUARTER. 4TH QUARTER. 
paeeeomeceeenr 268) April. ...°. .210 | July .. se 0.228. | October... . < S17 
Wepruaryeremerss o00) | May .'.. . . +238 | August .. . . 210} November <2. 3380 


March. .... .124/| June .... . .3803 | September . . . 258 | December... .195 


Total o ee . 692 Total eee od Total eee - 696 Total eee . 842 


In the preceding year there were 992 marriages in the 
second quarter, 27 more than occurred during the fourth 
quarter, the season in which a larger number of marriages 
usually occur than during any other quarter. 

The daily average of marriages was 8.17. In 1875 it 
was 9.36; and in the preceding year 11.10. 


TABLE V. BIRTHPLACES OF THE PARTIES. 


BIRTHPLACES OF BRIDES. 


BIRTHPLACES OF 


os dg & 
MS. S ‘a : cai he 
a = ‘ BA ee ap asa S| pouibh ad apes 
g af ee hee ct eos, Sul Tey | hv cs tet a seg nes 
a RQ on 3 tel S a= H ra | A pe) 
° a 3 |as| 9 So) BA Ss js aie! Ss es 
6a | Oo | iin ek a 610 |P] A] Ay 
IBOSUOIES Tamed © 6 6 6 191 73 73 9 38 4 37 5 2) . | 432)14.49 
Other places in State . 107 181 114; 12 23)— 1 49| 65 7T| . | 499/16.74 
Other States .....| 133) 114) 202] 11] 27] 2| 82] 2] 45] . | 668|22.41 
England and Wales. . 21 11 12}; 20 25 )\nes 24 Pomel cele 1} 117] 3.92 
TREIANG Gals tspcyie 0 9. 64 26 10; 18 684]. . 30 2). .| . | 729/24.46 
Beotland s).). + +. - 2 5 4; 6 10; 4 Aiea tel (irene line 35] 1.1T 
British Am. Provinces 30 24 32 6 34 2 110 aL eres 1} 240) 8.05 - 
Germany ..-+...-. 18 10 10} 4 L6\tom 6| 87) 4] . | 155] 5.20 
Other foreign places . 9 7 Loaf L0ts 1} 4] 61) . | 104} 3.49 
BNUIROM Mets tenes 6 5 pW Roe TW aresitat en cal cen ett ey eo fa. at | eter |i PAL Avy 
PUGERUS I ss 0 0 « 576 451 563] 88 770| 138 343; 106; 69) 2) 981) .. 
Per cent... ..| 19.32) 15.18] 18.89) 2.95) 25.83) .44) 11.51) 3.55) 2.31) 07). .] .. 


The facts exhibited in the above table are so uniform year 
after year as to suggest but little that has not before been 
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noticed. Compared with the preceding year the native-born 
grooms have diminished, relatively, 1.17 per cent., and the 
native-born brides 1.96 per cent. At the same time the 
Irish-born grooms have increased 1.79, and the Irish brides 
2.03 per cent. There was also a slight increase of grooms 
of German birth (nearly one per cent.), and of those born 
in British America, .47 of one per cent. 

Of the native-born grooms, 321 (20 per cent. of the whole 
number) married foreign- born brides. On the other hand, 
312 foreign-born grooms (22.57 per cent. of this class) 
married native-born brides. The native grooms exceeded 
those of foreign birth by 217. In the preceding year the 
excess was 326. Only 191 of the grooms born in Boston 


married brides who were born here. 


TABLE VI. AGES OF THE PARTIES. 


AGES OF BRIDES. 


AGES OF GROOMS. 26 5 . : 5 

~ |-8 | 8 | S:) BS. Se eee 

3 | 8 | 8 | & | 23) pee = 

jo) 

549 2.18 1 8 | 8) See eee 
OHIGELEOU tse he ss 0 8 60 3 41 2 i eae war yee. Se iers 8 oc 48 1.61 
ZI tOE2 Die te ee 28 754 80 14 LoS eayed| ema 877 | 29.42 
ZO MLOCGU Mcelleretrehicn « lass, . 12 596 330 Zi 2 1,017 34.12 
SOMLOGAOMeetis MellcUkei 4: 6,iie te. sy ie 3 216 289 195 pO Sa ema eee. eye 714 | 28.95 
A0 SLOLOUMMemstne me ret cl stle sts Sioa 20 iL: 1D 43 2 231 7.15 
‘ADE tO) GD, oo. aod 6. ‘Go 6, SHR ich 6 3 4 26 20 abe, ty od 62 2.08 
OOSLOR OMe mee sare By Oper omic atte ean 3 4 5 6 9 2 29 97 
COMOROS Gg obs A aS JO org oy Seth aaa eee 1 1 1 3 .10 
OtalSas.meWegtisienercet ire) 46 | 1,638 760 435 84 21 2312.98 Dlameune 
Pericenty ce oes Totus wowed 65 -0.46 1.54 | 54.78 |25.49 |14.59 | 2.82 210. {|veotee eu e tale OO cOG 


The facts exhibited i in the foregoing table are, as is usually 
the case, of a most interesting character. Compared with 
the preceding year there was a: large decrease of the mar- 
riages of minors, of both sexes, the umber of grooms being 
48 (a decrease of 44), and that of the brides Aes a decrease 
of 24. There were but three instances in whieh both the 
grooms and the brides were under age. Two of these 
grooms (19 years of age) married brides aged 16 and 17 years 
respectively, and the other (20 years) married a bride of 
16. In 1875 the number of such marriages was 12. Two 
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minor grooms married brides who were between 30 and 40. 
Four grooms of 18 married brides of the same age, and one 
other a bride one year older. There were 7 grooms 19 years 
of age (one of whom married a bride of 20), and the re- 
mainder were 2() years of age. There were 3 grooms 21 
years of age, and another 23 years, who married brides only 
15 years of age. 

Of the 62 grooms between 50 and 60 years of age, 3 
married brides who had not reached their 25th year; 4 
married those who were under 30; 26 those who were 
below 40 ; 20 chose as their companions those who were under 
50; while 9 united themselves to brides whose ages were 
near their own. Of the 29 who had passed their three- 
score years, 3 became husbands to brides under 25 years 
of age; 4 others married those who had not reached their 
30th year; the brides of 5 others were on the sunny side of 
40; 6 others had companions under 50 years; 9, those who 
were between 50 and 60; leaving 2 solitary grooms matched 
with bridles who were, with themselves, on the road to the 
scriptural limit of human life. Of the 3 grooms who were 
rapidly becoming octogenarians, 1 was united to a bride of 
40, 1 to a bride just below 50, while the other had as his 
companion one of the mature age of 60. 

The grooms in 14 marriages were of the average age of 
61.07 years, while their brides were of the average age of 
30.79 years. On the other hand, in 18 instances the grooms 
were of the average age of 26.61 years, while their brides 
were of the average age of 36.67 years. 

In 260 instances the brides were older than the grooms. 
In the preceding year the number of such cases was 217. 

The number of marriages in which one or both parties 
were colored was 101, — a decrease of 25 compared with the 
preceding year. In 72 instances both parties were black ; 
in 17 the grooms were black and the brides white; in 5 
the grooms were mulattoes and the brides white; in 3 the 
grooms and the brides were mulattoes; and 1 in which the 
groom was black and the bride a mulatto. 

The colored marriages were in the ratio of 1 in 24.75 of 
the colored population. In 1875 the ratio was 1 in20. The 
ratio of white marriages to the white population was 1 in 
60.11. 

Of the occupations of the grooms there is little variation 
from year to year. 16 per cent. of the grooms were laborers ; 
10.19 per cent. were clerks; 5.27 per cent. were merchants 
and traders; 4.26 per cent. were mariners; and 38.49 per 
cent. were teamsters. The professions were represented 
by 22 lawyers, 15 physicians, and 11 clergymen. 
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TABLE VII. NUMBER OF TIMES MARRIED. 


BRIDES. 
GROOMS. ee 
First. Second. Third. | Totals. 
HAL SHINALT IASC sMelleMsilcwells fel allel ise jeluelionte Meltette te 2,263 199 3 2,465 
Second ‘ SMncecC Tt dee ystrenein Wo) 0.2 0 Ue Nellelusmememette 320 151 8 479 
SHEE 0 ice Ce SU RCREeU TI ao fa 2) Js! che aaicontes deen ees 29 5 3 37 
{BOM eB G4 Goa SR A GUO Gi omoncme. 6 ol auged d's 2,612 855 14 2,981 


Of the 479 grooms who had been once widowed, 320 
married spinsters, 151 married widows, and 5 married 
brides who had been twice widowed. Of those grooms who 
had been twice widowed (37) 29 married spinsters, 5 
married widows, and 3 married those who had a similar 
numerical experience. Of the bachelor grooms, 199 married 
widows, and 3 married brides who had been twice widowed. 

Of the grooms, 2,525 were residents of Boston, 283 
resided in other towns in the State, and 173 belonged in other 
States. Of the brides, 2,702 resided in Boston, 176 in 
other towns in the State, and 103 came from other States. 

The number of certificates of intentions of marriage issued 
during the year was 3,391, —a decrease of 597 from the 
number issued in the preceding year, and 1,300 less than 
were take out in 1874. 


DEATHS IN 1876. 


The whole number of deaths registered during the past 
year was 8,203, — 4,110 males and 4,093 females; a de- 
crease, compared with the preceding year, of 755 deaths. 
The death-rate, therefore, is seen to be 23.35 deaths in a 
thousand of the population, or 1 in 42.82 of all living. This 
is a considerabie improvement on the record of the preceding 
year, when the rate was 26.20 in a thousand, or 1 death in 
-each 38.17 of the whole population. The male decedents 
were in the ratio of 1 in 88.14 of the male population, while 
the female decedents were in the ratio of 1 in 47.57 of the 
female population. The daily average of deaths was 22.47. 

The number and percentage of deaths in each quarter are 
seen in the following table : — 
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IsT QUARTER. | 2D QUARTER. | 8D QUARTER. | 4TH QUARTER. 


No.of deaths. .... 2,237 1,789 2,357 1,820 
PSLGENTALE es ise) 27.27 21.81 28.73 22.19 


In the preceding year the deaths in the first quarter made 
24 45 per cent. of the whole mortality ; those in the second, 
PV od per cent.; those in the third, 29.92 per cent. ; and 
those in the fourth, 24.32 per cent. 


TABLE VIII. DECEDENTS UNDER TWENTY YEARS OF AGE. 


AGES, 
NATIVITY OF j Per 
FATHERS. cent. 
1 day. hee ie 1 to 5 |5 to 10} 10 to 15 | 15 to 20 Motats 
2 ‘ arte yrs. yrs. yrs. 
INGULVOUMSIRsUecer ele 2 60 364 184 440 171 AT 61 15327 80.58 


Treland .....+.-. TT 396 | 277 674 | 175 51 114 1,764 40.64 


inane «sie «1s 3 52 29 57 19 6 9 175 4.03 
Scotland <. 2... ut 16 13 26 13 4 2 75 1.73 
British America... 8 79 52} 122 30 11 16 318 7.33 
Germany, N. Hurope 9 (at 51} 112 27 13 7 290 6.68 
Ok: BOS ee 2) 12 Sulaela Soles 1 40 92 
eOLt Cala ents) a @).e- 3 13 8 10 3 1 if 39 90 
Lit oo See 2 7 5 8 3 eg 26 60 
Other foreign places . 1 9 9 13 3 2 4 Al 94 
Unknown ...e.- 15 | 185 15 19 6 3 2 245 §.65 

ctaees.). | 181 | 1,204) 651 | 1,495 | 453 |.» 189 217 | 4,340 

IPer Cent. is, sts : ° 2.21 | 14.68 | 7.94 | 18.22 | 5.52 1.69 2.65 Anke 100.00 


The above table exhibits the number of the decedents 
under 20 years of age, arranged according to the nativity of 
their fathers. The ‘whole number of those who died under 
20 years was 4,340, making 52.91 per cent. of all that died. 
In the preceding year 54. 56 per cent. of all the decedents 
were under 20 years. According to sex, the males number 
2,260, and the females 2,080, ‘the former exceeding the 
latter by 180. The number of children who died under 1 
year was 2,036, making 24.82 per cent. of all the decedents. 
All who died under 5 years made 43.04 per cent. The 
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decedents between 5 and 10 made 5.52 per cent. of the whole 
number; those between 10 and 15 only 1.69 per cent. ; and 
those between 15 and 20, 2.65 per cent. Of all who died, 
181 (2.21 per cent.) died on the day of their birth; 1,385 
(16.88 per cent.) died before they were six months old ; 
while 1,495 (18.22 per cent.) were between 1 and 5 years. 

It will be observed that 30.58 per cent. of the decedents 
under 20 years were of native parentage ; 40.64 per cent. of 
Irish origin; 6.68 per cent. of German and Scandinavian 
parentage; 7.383 per cent. of British American; and the 
remainder of various foreign origin, making 3.36 per cent. 
of those embraced in the tuble. The decedents of unknown 
parentage (mostly illegitimate) make 5.64 per cent. of all 
contained in the table. 
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98° LG SIZ Os7 Leg 60S 1&9 00L 98h ae ee aS a iis moe igemamcetemenS LOT 

RP SN ex | eet ge pe bg (ee | leo fe lt: fet ele [ee ere ieee 

We hee el ty Pee Ty da le |e [i le [e- [* <0 %- =" samp ome 
: eee ey sat te. Ge eel ge le fr fe Shea ee or 2 eee 
S 92° OL - % ecg et be Soe cee y eee) Sr oat kc wea leo yates ie z I I Z Z I fsa on wile pur ieel s rev tee ae tame 
s eos ode Be Se oe ind eae eae eg a Pere | es Ries. Cec) ee ion 
DM co’s LEI I aie fy § 6 L 6 L 8 la g $G §I cae 6 lai Fe eT et eo ee 
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The number of those who died above 20 years of age was 
3,863, — 1,850 males, and 2,013 females; muking 47.09 per 
cent. of all the decedents. The female exceeded the male 
decedents by 163. Of those who were under 20 years, the 
males exceeded the females by 180. The native-born dece- 
dents make 44.40 per cent. of the whole number, and the 
Irish-born 39.89 per cent., the two classes making 84 29 per 
cent. of the total number. In the first divisional period, 
between 20 and 380, the female decedents exceed the mules 
by 64, and in the second by 14. In the third period the males 
exceed the females by 69, and in the fourth by 138. In the 
remaining periods the female decedents exceed the males by 
3 in the first, 52 in the second, 93 in the third, and 10 in 
the last. 

It will be further observed, that of those who died hetween 
20) and 30 the decedents of native birth exceeded those born 
in Ireland by 229. In the next four periods those of Irish 
birth exceed the native-born by 38, 50, 54, and 16 in each 
period respectively. In the last three periods the decedents 
ot Irish birth exceed those that were native-born by 60 in the 
first, 51 in the second, and 1 in the third. 
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The ahove table shows the number of deaths in each 
month, together with the ages of the decedents. There 
were three centenarians who died during the year, —all 
females, —one in August, one in October, and the other in 


September. Two were born in Ireland, and one in Salem, 
Mass. 


TABLE XI. DEATHS IN WARDS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


eye See 

js ies -3 a 2 fe PUBLIC : 
mM 5 eae ee mM ; a} ra] * = = 4 a= 
Peeve eetoad 2 4 | 8s fee a 3 
fo ra es 08 fe re o§ o 8 INSTITUTIONS. 3 rs) 
S{ 8 | 5A} ba S|] 8 | ba] Be Bibs 
Be mei etn, dt, jran le ei ay A ae 
1 247 | 3.01 | 4.07 14 383 | 4.67 5.47 City Hospital. . . .|- 270 

2 304 | 3.71 | 4.51 15 324 | 3.95 4.03 || Mass. Hospital. . .| JA47 

3 240 | 2.938 | 3.27 16 303 | 3.69 4,29 St. Mary’s Inf. Asy. 207 

4 222M |e d.20. | LT 216 | 2.60 4.02 || Deer Island .... 73 | 

5} 220} 2.68 | 3.29 || 18} 191 | 2.33 3.82 || Consumptive Home 69 | 

6 | 498 | 6.07 | 5.16 || 19 | 405 | 4.94 5.47 || Carney Hospital . . 34 | > 11.75 
7 315 | 3.84 | 3.64 20 338 | 4,12 4.49 Rainsford Island. . 29 

8 292 | 3.56 | 3.54 || 21 222 | 2.71 3.38 || Lunatic Hospital. . 26 

9 236 | 2.88 | 3.68 22 300 | 3.66 3.49 N.E. Hospital ... 15 
10 193 | 2.385 | 3.05 |} 23 | 196 | 2.39 3.60 || Homceopathic Hosp. 7 | 
11 218 | 2.66 | 4.05 || 24 | 271 | 3.381 3.93 || Other institutions . 87 | J 
12 384 | 4.68 | 4.34 25 107 | 1.31 1.81 
13 | 614 |. 7.49 | 6.34 


7,239 | 88.25 | 100.00 


The above table exhibits the number of deaths in each 
ward, with the percentages of the deaths and of the popula- 
tion in the same localities. The deaths in the various hos- 
pitals and other public institutions are used separately. 
It will be seen that in only seven wards (6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 
15, and 22) the percentage of deaths was in excess of 
the percentage of the population in the same wards. With 
the exception of Wards 6 and 13 (the first the North End 
Ward, and the other comprising the extreme westerly part 
of South Boston), the difference in the percentages is incon- 
siderable. | 

An examination of the following table will be likely to 
correct some .erroneous notions concerning the sanitary con- 
dition of the city. It gives a careful estimate of the popu- 


lation in each ward, together with the area in acres of each, 
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with the number of inhabitants to each acre, and the death- 
rate in the several wards. The reader is thus apprised of 
the most populous parts of the city, and lhe can thereby form 
some opinion as to what extent the death-rate is affected by 
the density of population. It will be observed that the 
total area of the city is stated to be 20,581.12 acres. This 
amount, however, includes only the occupied portions of the 
city, and not those parts used as parks, commons, squares, 
public buildings, etc. 


. mos "35 dit «|P o) pOkee 
ro S| re} o =| es o © A 
; 2 S S cS¢ ~ 2 3 Ro) By 
mM ~~ ve) re, fo) mM ee) ae) “= Oo 
Q & A Baie Ade 2S os Q & 5 q fal Sere 
3 3 BA ass fa = g 3 z 3638 
< et eg Bs Sra < = zy aS Sa 3 
5 ow < om ae B aw <q a a 
14,305 | 1,099.75 | 13.25 | 17.27 ||15 14,142 429.00 | 382.96 | 22.91 
15,843 449.87 | 35.21 | 19.18 ||16. ..| 15,056 64.25 | 234.18 | 21.51 
s ofb4 11,470 A sO0 WON aie 1620.92 (117. '.. | 14,112 102.60 | 137.54 | 15.81 


4 of | ay 242.00 | 47.34 19.37 ||18. ..] 18,411 100.70 | 183.17 | 14.91 


© ont ro ono FF WO HH we 
. . e 
e 


11,545 130.75 | 88.21 19205 }|19'. . .| 19,213 148.60 | 129.29 | 21.08 

os. «| 18,141 139.00 | 180.51 | 27.45 |/20. ..| 15,768 666.00 23.67 | 21.43 

- « -| 12,778 65.67 | 194.61 | 24.65 |/21. ..] 11,860 636.60 18.63 | 18.72 

ee «| 12,427 _ 48.00 | 258.89 | 23.49 |/22. . .| 12,281 | 1,080.00 11.46 | 24.48 

12,921 81.00 | 159.52 | 18.26 ||23. . .]| 12,651 | 6,386.00 98 | 15.49 

10... 10,715 94.00 | 118.99 | 18.01 |/24. . .| 18,829 | 4,762.00 2.90 | 19.60 

Il. . .| 14,235 470.33 30.26 | 15.83 4125... 6,369 | 2,343.00 2.72 | 16.80 
12...) 15,247 146.00 | 104.48 | 25.19 | |————|]——_-—— SS ee 


13. ../| 22,273 228.00 97.69) |) 21.56 301,247 | 20,581.12 


14. ..| 19,208 | 518.00 | 37.08 | 19.94 


Although Ward 8 is the most populous one relatively, it 
does not exhibit the highest death-rate. Wards 13 and 6, 
with a far less population to the acre, present the highest 
death-rate, being 27.56 and 27.45 respectively, in a thousand. 
Ward 23 (West Roxbury) has by far the largest area, and the 
smallest number of inhabitants to the acre, being .98 of one 
per cent. to the acre. Ward 8 shows a death-rate of 23.49 
in a thousand, which is considerably less than those of 
Wards 6, 7, 12, 13, and 22, which have a less number of 
inhabitants to the acre, although the aggregate population of 
each (with the exception of Ward 22) is larger than that of 
Ward 8. Wards 1 and 2 (East Boston) have 13.25 and 
35.21 inhabitants to an acre in each respectively, and show 
a death-rate of 17.27 in the first, and 19.18 in the second, 
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far below the average rate of the whole city. Wards 3, 4, 
and 5 (Charlestown), have an aggregate area of 542.75 
acres, Witha population in the first-named ward of 67.47 to 
the acre; in the second, 47.34; and in the third, 88 21; with 
a death-rate of 20.92 , 19.37, and 19.05 in each respectively, 
which are below the average of the whole city. 

It will be perceived that the lowest death-rate is in 
Ward 1%, —it being only 14.91 deaths in a thousand. The 
area of this ward is 100.70 acres, with a population to each 
acre of 183.17. , This ward is bounded by Brookline and 
Lenox and Camden str eets, and extends from Albany street 
westerly to the Boston and Providence Railroad. ‘This dis- 
trict embraces a large pomion of made land, and is supposed 
to be peculiarly atilicted by bad dr: ninage and disagreeable 
odors, which not only destroy all comfort, but iiecntak to 
undermine the health of the residents of othe ward, if not 
to produce a pestilence. Notwithstanding this unfortunate 
condition, and the dire calamities that are said to be impend- 

ing, this ward presents the lowest death-rate of any of the 
twenty-five. It will be a satisfaction to the residents of this 
ward to know, that, notwithstanding the discomforts that 
surround them from undesirable odors, they are located 
in one of the healthiest districts of the city, and that the 
present low death-rate differs very little from that which has 
existed there for many years past. 

The same remarks are applicable to Ward 17, which ad- 
joins Ward 18, with nearly the same eastern ie western! 
boundaries. This ward ranks as the fifth in the number of 
the inhabitants to the acre, and yet the death-rate there is 
only 15.31 in a thousand. 

What has been said concerning Wards 17 and 18 may 
be greatly emphasized in regard “to Ward 11. This ward 
consists of 470.33 acres, and adjoins Wards 17 and 18 on 
their western boundaries. It is almost wholly made up of 
land reclaimed from the Back-Bay basin, where the tide ebbs 
and flows under almost every residence in the ward. With 
all these drawbacks the death-rate is only 15.383 in a thou- 
sand. Whatever may be the annoyances met with in the 
district forming these three wards, there is little doubt that 
much unnecessary alarm has been created. Instead of this 
district being the seat of all the maladies that afflict human- 
ity, it is really one of the most favorable localities, in a 
sanitary point.of view, of the whole city; and whatever 
diseases may exist there, it has not been shown that they 
have been created by defective drainage; nor would it be 
easy to demonstrate that anything more serious than what 
has already occurred is likely to transpire in the future. 
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The number of colored decedents (black and mulatto) 
was 154, —76 males and 78 females; a decrease of 5 com- 
pared with the preceding year. The death-rate was 30.80 
in a thousand, or there was one death in 32.47 of the colored 
population. In the preceding year the rate was 32 in a 
thousand, or one death in each 31.24 of the colored popula- 
tion. The unusual occurrence is witnessed in the fact that 
in 1876 the colored births exceeded the colored deaths, the 
excess of births over the deaths being three. 

The statistics relating to the births, marriages, and deaths 
among the colored population have been almost uniformly 
of a very singular character. Year after year the deaths 
have exceeded the births in number, and in some years the 
marriages have exhibited a like preponderance over the 
births. ‘The past year, h:wever, shows a slight change in 
these particulars, there being an excess of colored births 
(three) over the colored deaths. The difference between 
the two races is seen in the following comparative state- 
ment : — 


1876 187d 
Births. Marriages. Deaths. Births. Marriages. Deaths. 
No. living to| No. living to| No. living to| | No. living to; No. living to No. living to 
one birth. one mar- | one death. one birth. one mar- | one death. 
riage. riage. 
White... 5% 32.62 60.11 43.02 30.98 §1.18 38.29 
Colored... ; 81.85 24.75 32.47 34.25 20.03 31.24 


Of all the decedents 85.32 per cent. were or had been 
married at the time of their deaths. Or, of those who 
had reached a marriageable age (say 20 years), 74.91 per 
cent. were or had eek married. Of the males who were 
above 20 years of age (1,850) 70.27 per cent. were or had 
been married. ‘The “number of female decedents above 20 
years of age was 2,013, of which 79.33 per cent. had been 
married. Of the iavaiod males, 432 were native and 636 
were foreign born. There were 98 native-born widowers, 
and 134 that were foreign-born. The number of married 
females was $30, of whom 417 were native and 513 foreign 
born. The total number of widows was 667, of whom 881 
were foreign-born. 

The daily average of deaths was 22.47. In the preced- 


ing year the average was 24.54. 
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NOTES ON THE CAUSES OF DEATH. 


ZYMOTIC DISEASES. 


The deaths from eleven of the principal zymotic diseases 
make 27.20 per cent. of the whole mortality. This is a 
reduction in this class of diseases, compared with the pre- 
ceding year, of 1.27 per cent. 

Cholera Infantum.— There were 542 deaths from this 
cause, — a decrease of 142 from the number recorded in 1875. 
The sexes were 282 males and 260 females. The per- 
centage on the total mortality was 6.61, one per cent. less 
than it was in the preceding year. The deaths in the sev- 
eral wards and public institutions may be seen in the fol- 
lowing : — , 


WARDS. Deaths. pe vo p tian Warps. | Deaths. Noes hopuie ag 
1 Slo Gree 19 752.89 INES GaSe 41 468.49 
Let se 23 : 688.83 so 21 673.43 
Deh ae re 12 955.83 Wai ga ol 24 627.33 
eater ve 10 1,145.70 IY Sb oe 10 1,411.20 
Biuwar.. 10 1,154.50 (ood ee T 1,916.00 
Crematre jens 40 453.52 Ove eens 43 446.58 
Of Ooo heaiean 22 581.27 VA ooo 6 81 508.64 
Sisk ks 6 20 621.35 Pile oo ke 8 1,482.75 
Dives 2 © 18 718.00 220, ares 30 621.66 
LO Teahe Fe. se? 14 765.36 HRS BO oe 12 1,054.25 
tenet le 6 11 1,295.00 TR OE 22 1,152.41 
EZisme te + = 23 663.00 Institut’ns 12 
M3 we 59 377.51 542 


Of all the deaths from cholera infantum 22.32 per cent. 
of them occurred in the three South Boston wards, 13, 14, 
and 15. There were only 7 deaths from this disease in 
Ward 18, and 8 in Ward 21. Wards 13, 19, 6, and 14, in 
the order in which they are here named, show the largest 
relative mortality. Of the whole number who died in South 
Boston 1 in 10.97 died of this disease. 

The deaths in Ward 25 are included in those of Ward 22 
(Brighton), the former ward having been set off from the 
latter in May of last year. 

Cholera-morbus. — The number of deaths reported from 
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this disease was 21,—- 10 males and 11 females; a decrease 
of ten compared with the preceding year. Nine of the whole 
number occurred in South Boston. 

~ Oroup.— There were 123 deaths reported from this cause, 
— 64 males and 59 females; a decrease of 91 compared 
with 1875. It will be seen, however, that there was a large 
increase of the mortality from diphtheria, the increase being 
no less than 204. It is quite certain that an exact discrimi- 
nation has not, in all instances, been made by physicians in 
_ reporting the deaths from these two diseases. ‘The deaths 
from the two causes number 747, making 9.11 per cent. of 
the entire mortality. In 1875 they made a little over 7 per 
cent. of all the deaths of that year. 


I 


WARDS. Croup. | Diphtheria. WARDS. Croup. | Diphtheria. 

WAR Codie ii ottaly <tc 6 35 LDP Mitetolns tar tee arenes 8 35 
ieee tied eh ssh 2 43 LG ¥6 oie verve ueinonreanourraee 3 30 
Beet ess 6 36 aT Spit sels Neda 3 15 
7 ee 2 32 18 6 oie tells le. ek eee 1 12 
D6 Koy SN as i 21 110.902 stretietys wots emnomne 11 42 
Geers mols toy a's uf 12 20 ie outa Sankelicrls) ow opeette 3 32 
TOU oe Shack ae 4 8 AAW Garo gd GO Oy oO 6 4 16 
SMe kitts vet sie 3 16 ZL ve te medio sate wens 9 36 
O elie sitel teil 2 13 23s cist ae ets) esl hemne 2 29 
LOMgesre ee 3 12 ON Tit ia eee Pode 5 24 
LLG emeite wens 1 25 City Hospital. .... 2 3 
LZ Meare et weirs it 32 Mass. Hospital... . whew ae 1 
US nee mec ace 15 36 St. Mary’s Inf. Asylum 1 

DE it bec Lgrd 12 28 eae 624 


The deaths from the two causes in South Boston make 
17.94 per cent. of the whole number, or one death in each 
416 of the population of those wards. The prevalence of 
these diseases in East Boston, however, was relatively. 
ereater, there being one death in each 350.56 of the popula- 
tion in that part of the city. There were 98 deaths from the 
same causes in the three Charlestown wards (3, 4, and 5), 
showing one death in 351.76 of the population there, differ- 
ing very slightly from the mortality of East Boston. In 
contrast with this exhibit it will be seen that, in Wards 6, 7, 
8, and 12, where a larger relative mortality might be looked 
for, there was only one death in 658.35 of the aggregate 
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population of those wards. The deaths in Ward 19 were 1 
in 362.51, showing a slight improvement on East Boston and 
Charlestown. ‘The ratio in Dorchester (Ward 24) was 1 in 
476 86. . 

Diarrhea and Dysentery.— The number of deaths re- 
ported from these two causes was 274, — 178 of the former 
and 96 of the latter, — making 3.34 per cent. of the whole 
mortality. In the preceding year the percentage of deaths 
from diarrhoea and dysentery was almost identical with that 
of last year, being 3.37. The distribution of deaths from 
the two diseases is given in the following table : — 


WALDS. Diarrhea. | Dysentery. WARDS. Diarrhea. | Dysentery. 

tO Pte La 2 ASE ONS . 6 4 
pS ie ee 4 3 ESiRa tavietts Sep tou ems tol « 5 3 
Stef e  « pl if 1 og. Guia ones 9 a 
Che} ee ee 5 1 20 . . 1 3 
ag “Sepa ¥ 4 21 Che level's kell «3 6 1 
(ill RE . 17 3 A 2ere omelet seie . 5 6 
Tapio has, 'e\/ s,s 3 3 ZSMeaits Mehieliv |s. (lye ieL & 2 1 
Ge Seeks 84 4 4 LOSE Ese ceed: <ike he 2 
Ouran 0° #58 5 7 GipysAospitaliuten) <n! |e 5 5 
TOCSY sie 3, 6 9 3 Mass. Hospital... . 1 2 
ALi? eatin ef i 1 St. Mary’s Inf. Asylum 4 °° 
OLB duce Aedes 15 a Deer Island ..... 5 ° 
he? Ga 23 10 Rainsford Island... 1 1 
ee ee 10 3 Other institutions .. 5 2 
1 ae a eer 6 4 a 

ein ik « te 13 ' 6 178 96 


The total number of deaths from cholera | infantum, 
diarrhoea, dysentery, and cholera-morbus, was 837, making 
10.20 per cent.-of the mortality from all causes. In 1875 
there were 1,017 deaths from these diseases, making 11.35 
per cent. of all the deaths of that year. Nearly 34 per 
cent. of the mortality from these four causes occurred in 
the three South Boston wards (13, 14, 15), which is in the 
ratio of 1 death in each 66.45 of the population of those 
wards. 

Scarlatina. — The number of deaths thus reported was 
432, — a decrease of 123 compared with the preceding year, 


A ¢ = re Fo eo is ang 
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— making 5.24 per cent. of the deaths from all causes, 


against 6.20 per cent. in the preceding year. The deaths in 
the several wards are seen in the following : — 3 


—— 2 —_—__.—.__« 


WARDS. Deaths. WARDS. Deaths. WARDS. Deaths. 
Tee Oey ss VR 15 LOWS ots ee 8 19.9 bears ie eeu 28 
iEare ta mars he 17 LLB ee roasts - 14 20 Vetaee welts 26 
Cg lA Ge OllGind 8 AAS. fe vette ke 12 21 Tes se eee 17 
A ree yinitle ered 7 BSS Sag ig ls 41 22) Gai Select siomte 34 
Direnlcukeatouhons 10 hs ae & ONe 32 20%, (ei elke homonne 15 
Oueprsits Bennetts 17 RT ONS: DekC. 40 42 24°: Oe wate 22 
Feease eet. 8 16) .caraee 17 City Hospital . 3 
WS Be og Bic 12 LR ote A eit 11 ae 
Ova ranciiten is u/s 4 LS eee mceucemeed te 12 432 


It will be seen by the foregoing that 26.62 per cent. of 
the deaths from scarlatina occurred in South Boston. The 
population of that part of the city makes 15.84 per cent. of 
the entire population, and the ratio of deaths from this 
disease to the same was 1 in 483.68. There were but 4 
deaths in Ward Y, and 8 each in Wards 7 and 10. 

Typhoid Fever. — There were 148 deaths reported from 
this disease, — 77 males and 71 females, —a decrease of 
83 compared with 1875, and 55 less: than were reported in 
1874. There were but 10 deaths from this cause in East 
Boston, or 1 in 3,014.8 of the population of that place; and 
11 in Charlestown, or 1 in 3,134. Only 12 deaths occurred 
in Wards 16, 17, and 18, which is one death in 8,548 of the 
population of those wards. It will be remembered that the 
district formed by the last three wards is generally regarded 
as lacking in proper drainage, a condition popularly sup- 
posed to be provocative or productive of typhoid fever. 
The apprehension existing in this particular does not, in 
view of the facts above stated, seem to be particularly war-- 
ranted. The following table exhibits the mortality from 
this disease in the several wards. There was not a death 
from this cause in Ward 21 :— 
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WARDS. Deaths. WARDS. Deaths. WARDS. Deaths. 
iL Sy Sal Ohenaetine a Mn AB AA Se 4 MG ae ey AOA oc 12 
Lime etnies! 6! 6 Ue Set Gow ¢: 5 PG a A. ch Oe 7 
Sie skeet a6 2 1D ir ict Gade 6 Darel ool lesa wells 9 
re miatice ios 7 Ila te & one 12 BIS ec) WN p3) Sete if 
Obes bems (6 ue 2 Ue 8 a 6 86g 5 24 ieewau se neato ote 4 
Giksicet nildile le 7 Diem ca tsilen one 4 City Hospital .. 9 
AC ORD ik 7 HG nt rte ote ORS Tae Mass. « 9 
oh ey bot ae 2 TAS, oe Gee che 4 Deer Island... 1 
Oe insmestitets 4s 5 Heke 96 (Gag uc 6 i aaa 


Meas’es. —'There were but three deaths reported from 
measles, one in Ward 15, one in Ward 19, and one in Ward 
20. In the preceding year there were 70 deaths from this 
disease. 

Meningitis, Cerebro-spinal. —The number of deaths re- 
ported from this cause was 13, against 41 in 1875. They 
were thus distributed: In East Boston, 2; in Charlestown, 2 ; 
Ward 6,1; Ward 10,2; Ward 12,1; South Boston, 3; 
Ward 21,1; and Ward 24, 1. 

Whooping-Oough. — The number of deaths from whoop- 
ing-cough was 50, — an increase of 10 compared with the 
preceding year, 16 of which occurred in South Boston. 

Of the 2,232 deaths from the zymotic diseases, enumer- 
ated in the foregoing summary, 72 (3.23 per cent. of the 
whole number) occurred in the several hospitals and other 
public institutions. The number of deaths from these dis- 
eases in the several wards, exclusive of those last named, 
with the ratio of deaths to the population of each ward, will 
be seen in the following; the deaths in Ward 25 are em- 
braced in Ward 22 : — 
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WARDS. Deaths. Dae Por mee WARDS. Deaths. oes RAR ape a 
1 85 168.29 (aot ees 140 132.20 
ye 103 153.81 LEVER oy Hi 129 109.63 
oi, 74 155.00 1Gqueatk 97 155.21 
Annee 65 176.26 Ieee 55 256.58 
eae 50 230.90 18d. scaee 41 285.34 
6a 108 167.97 SOMES a 150 128.09 
Ratt 58 220.31 COS acetm 109 144.66 
pgs 63 197.25 21 ; 56 211.79 
Og 55 30.90 poate see 134 139.19 
LOE: 56 191.34 ae eae 69 183.35 
bho 66 215.68 Dal, law 80 172.86 
2. 103 148.08 Lott 
Tse: 208 107.08 2,160 


CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES. 


Cancer. — The number of deaths from cancer was 164, 
—A7 males and 117 females; an increase of 8 compared with 
the preceding year, and mzsking nearly 2 per cent. of the 
deaths from all causes. Of all the male decedents, 1 in 87.45, 
and of the females, 1 in 34.98, died of cancer. 
manifestation of the disease (except in eleven instances), 
with the sex and ages of the decedents, are seen in the 
following table : — 


LOCALITIES OF THE DISEASE. 


TABLE XIII. 
Ages 
Males. Yrs. 
Arm 30 
Bowels 66 
“ 42 
dt 67 
Chin . 64 
Face , 59 
Leg. .. 15 
IBEW) ice! cs 62 
Liver . 47 


fiver. .... 


6e¢ 


eee 4a 


‘and duo- 
CLEVIULT ate he 


APS Aes tea 


(Esophagus. . 
Penis and groin 


Prostate gland 


Ages 


65 


Pylorus 
Rectum 


Stomach 


Ages 


65 
40 
42 


Stomach ...| 49 


6c 


The loeal 


DEATHS FROM CANCER, AGES OF DECEDENTS, AND 


Ages 


ee 30 
ahs 56 
ee 46 
Perr eit 

. 70 
eens doe 
« +e] 40 


and liver] 64 


Shoulders: sees 
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TABLE XIII. — Continued. 


Ages Ages Ages Ages 

Males. ase tiisreast: 1 «6! « 58) || Stomach ys. |}. 20 | Uterust.i. . 1 67 

Thigh e es e ° e 33 ss . e e e 54 sc e e e 53 6¢ e e e . 41 

Throat: wy. eo. | 29 6 Se) th ee GE “s eee GO ue ave testi aoO 

es Seats s | 02 66 Het chai) eats) “ sete. LOO se A OAC ares 

Tongue....| 48 oe renee mS ss 6 cenlk VD se sae cosmos 

66 Pee Goi. Bie ren (ana OG SAS i se Aro A ke 

sé sets ei do “e 6 & oto le oe Sehr. Ste $6 a ae ane 

Seat not given. | 60 oe OR gem one 2o Oe shee eee sf Be Sale 2 

6s 40 oc e . ° ° 60 “ e ° ° 46 Os e e e e 32 

Total males.| 47 se See ON RS se 6 coe che Tals! s€ Aer ae) 
Pisco , 

“ So a eee se 55 ai Be) ce BP Sesh cle 

Females. ce andside| 35 Cy ce « | 44 ee Rae isis wits 

Bowels ....| 48 || Face.... ~| 95 Wy Arcoee gau) sé Ss pepecd 4 

“6 e e e e 381 - ° e eo e e 60 UU e e ° 55 “ce . ° e ° 34 

ee ....| 63 || Dorsalvertebree| 59 se Ao ee Gi the ce errr et hantsts! 

ss s e e s 40 Groin e e e e 48 ut e e e 62 tJ ° e e 4463 


* ae ¢ «& 67 IG A Ai 62 a xt eo @ ¢@ 30 cs oe) 0 e 67 


eae a5 5s | AT 3 De ae PE SLi eb Fad 
GO SS ge DRE 4 eet siiss otieni OO os Sool Ae se SO oik Ott 
oe 6 BG 79 ly keels 6 49 “e ce ane 61 Oe pry won oes: 
«s AA ay ie Oe) Geto) £6 Aat 66 se 45 
#4 Ani oe 42 5s. be Se ut ome 70 || Seat not given 51 
es eee lef 44 cane ate s 4 fe.)\ 00 iu rata aco oh PH a3, 
bi Rede hs 70 OF AS oma ia 54 MM Ay 57 se . 83 
tet FO || Oy Fras Sans CP os Ae «“ ee 
oo er eeimecOi Neck... . «| 16 < 40 61 oh $$ ait tp) 
Deeb 6l || Pylorus ...| 45 || Thigh ... | 85 “ | 63 
se Peete bol) ectum....| 27 || Uterus . +. +} 66 ss -| 60 
ie & te 3 od aay f Ww) ot Ol) Sif s§ 5 5 .ao |) Ce oe | 38 
ee OZ, SIG 4.2.2). o | 67 Gs dag oe Oil Mv <s -| 438 
al eee oo -|) Stomach .... | 52 w- | 50 || Total females . at 
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Consumption. — The number of deaths from this disease 
was 1,268,— 606 males and 662 females; a decrease of 58 
compared with the record of 1875, making 15.46 of the 
whole mortality. The percentage in 1875 was 15.15. The 
above number includes those who were reported as having | 
died from hemoptysis and tuberculosis. The ages and sex 
of the decedents are shown in the following : — 


= 
be 
Aedes sees ters 
q 
=) 


15 to 20 
20 to 30 
30 to 40. 
40 to 50 
50 to 60 
Over 60. 


Deaths ,. .. . {17 51 55 | 48 


Percent. 2. .| 2.76 | 2.92.) 1.66 19 | 7.65 31.70 22,08 14.12 |} 8.20 | 8.12 


In the first two periods the female decedents exceed the 
males by one in each, and in the third by 13. In the fourth 
the sexes are equal in number. In the three succeeding 
periods, the females outnumber the males in each by 15, 30, 
and 20 respectively. It will be noticed that 53.79 per cent. 
of the decedents were between 20 and 40 years of age, 
31.70 per cent. being between 20 and 30. The ratio of 
the deaths from consumption to the deaths from all other 
causes was 1 in 6.78 of the males, and 1 in 6.18 of the 
females. The birthplaces of the decedents are given in the 
following table; those under 20 years are classed according 
to the nativity of their fathers : — 


BIRTHPLACES. Deaths.| Per ct. BIRTHPLACES. Deaths.| Per ct. 
United States ... 2. 534 42°11 ||| ABOVER eine ‘s! oute = eeeinene 3 24 
Urclamd yee resets tay de ete 517 40.77 ||France ih en 2 16 
British America. ...-.. 104 8.20 ||Spain . fe a hat! Gea le Ue dans A 08. 
Germany and N. Europe . 40 S310 il Chin avert teu ame i amisies sie i -08 
Hing land 7s. s)\e1 iets sirens 31 2.44 ||Other foreign places. .'.. 13 1.03 
Scotland... we ow = 11 87 |/Unknown «1 «ee eee 7 55 


Italy inh eres Pane 4 my) 1,268 | 100.00 


ey. eraser. hn, OMS men a O ’ 
TH mat 1" ' d “ 
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The following table exhibits the number of deaths from 
consumption in each ward (with the exception of those that 
occurred in the hospitals), and the ratio of deaths from this 
disease to the whole mortality in the same localities : — 


No. of popula-_ No. of popula- 
WARDS. Deaths. tion to one WARDS. Deaths.| tion to one 
death. death. 
eae a AA ees “ 
30 476.83 13 ( 103 216.24 
E. Boston . 

86 441.10 8. Boston . | 45 426.84 

o (: 34 837.35 15 42 336.71 
4 ‘Charlestown ] 42 272.78 OMG Sica ete) che 42 358.48 
5 tl 44 262.39 Teg ee okie sions Gerke 85 403.20 
BMvehiae tele te). ee 84 215.96 USiWee ak auectene wei" 81 432.61 
READE OOS es 47 271.70 19 46 417.67 
Sie lehstete else: 65 191.18 20 }Roxbury . 62 803.23 
Datoaicli reheat oe es 48 269.19 21 18 658.89 
TOL GSU SA as 23 465.87 22 (Brighton) .. 55 839.09 
Reis is) Sire ge ss 27 527.22 23 (W. Roxbury). 22 575.05 
LO eeee Fo puis Melia ess 64 238.23 24 (Dorchester) . 37 373.76 


Ward 8 exhibits the largest ratio of deaths from consump- 
tion, and Ward 21 (Roxbury) the smallest. It will be inter-’ 
esting to notice a few facts contained in the foregoing table. 
It will be seen that in Ward 23 (West Roxbury) the deaths 
from consumption were in the ratio of 1 in 575.05 of the 
population of that place. In Roxbury (Wards 19, 20, 21), 
the ratio was 1 in 403.80. In Ward 24 (Dorchester), it 
was 1 in 373.76. In Brighton (Ward 22), 1 in 339.09. 
In East Boston (Wards 1 and 2) the ratio was 1 in 456.79. 
In Wards 13, 14, 15 (South Boston) it was 1 in 292.75. In 
Charlestown (Wards 3, 4, 5) it was 1 in 287.27. In 
Wards 6, 7, 8, comprising localities contiguous to each 
other, with a population of a similar char acter, the ratio was 
1 in 221.15. In Ward 9, situated on elevated ground, and 
almost enclosed by the Charles river and the Common, the 
ratio was 1 in 269.19, differing slightly from that of Wards 
6, 7, and 8. In the district composed of Wards 11,167 1% 
18, adjoining each other, a section embracing about 738 
acres, almost half of which is of made land, and none of it 
above high-water mark, the ratio was only 1 in 420.84. 

Hydrocephalus and Tub. Meningitis. — The number of 
deaths thus classed was 162, — 83 males and 79 females, —a 
“ecrease of 16 compared with the preceding year. 
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Marasmus and Tabes Mesenterica.—'The number of 
deaths from these causes was 367—200 males and 167 
females, — making 4.47 per cent. of all the deaths. In 1875 — 
there were 356 deaths thus reported, making 3.97 of the 
‘ whole mortality of that year. 


LocaL DISEASES. 


Apoplecy and Paralysis. —There were 240 deaths thus 
reported, 160 of the former, and 80 of the latter, — an increase 
of 84 compared with 1875, and making 2.93 of the whole 
mortality. 

Brain, Diseases of. — There were 286 deaths reported 
from brain diseases, —a decrease of 53 from the number re- 
corded in 1875, — making 3.49 per cent. of the whole mor- 
tality. Nearly all of those instances recorded as “ diseases 
of the brain” (221 in number) were reported as meningitis. 

Heart, Diseases of. —The number of deaths from diseases 
of the heart was 369, — an increase of 47 compared with the 
preceding year, making 4.50 per cent. of all the deaths. 
The following table contains 108 instances in which the 
specific forms of the disease were given by the attending 
physicians. An effort was made to ascertain the nature of 
every case, but it was found to be a difficult task. 
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Males. 


Angina Pectoris . 


MOAT OIA) «) fo ef e) “s 


Endocarditis . 


ee 


° 


Fatty degeneration . 
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Heart clot .. 
_ Hypertrophy 
6é 


66 


° 


Ossification coronary 
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Pericarditis . 
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“ 
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Bronchitis. — The number of deaths from this disease was 
231, making 2.82 per cent. of the whole mortality. Those 
who died of bronchitis in the preceding year made 2.89 per 
cent. of all the decedents. There has been but a slight 
variation in the number of deaths reported from this cause 
in the last ten years. 

Pneumonia.— The number of deaths from pneumonia 
was 523; a decrease of 109 from the number reported in 
1875, making 6.38 per cent. of all the deaths. In 1875 the 
deaths from this disease made 7.06 per cent. of the mor- 
tality from all causes in that year. There were 75 deaths 
reported as caused by “congestion of lungs.” The mor- 
tality from both classes make 7.29 per cent. of all the 
deaths. 

Enteritis. — There were 78 deaths thus reported, — an 
increase of 6 over the preceding year,— which, with 40 
deaths from peritonitis, make 1.44 per cent. of the whole 
mortality, almost identical with that of the preceding year, 
when it was 1.45. 

Gastritis. —'There were 39 deaths tate reported, against 
58 in the preceding year. 

Hernia. — hee were 15 instances of hernia, — 5 males 
and 10 females. Of the male cases, 3 were strangulated 
hernia, 1 umbilical, and 1 scrotal. Of the female, 5 were 
strangulated, 3 inguinal, and 2 umbilical. 

Liver, Diseases of. — There were 68 deaths from diseases 
of the liver; a decrease of 11 from the number reported 
in 1875. 

Nephria (Bright's Disease). — The number of deaths re- 
ported from this disease was 86; a decrease of 6 compuared 
with 1875. 49 were males, and 37.females. The total 
deaths from diseases of the kidneys made 1.41 per cent. of 
all the deaths, the identical percentage of the preceding 

ear. 
i Tumors. — There were 39 deaths thus reported, the same 
number that were recorded in 1875. Their locations 
were, — ovarian, 16; uterus, 8; neck, 6; bowels, 4; brain, 
8; stomach, 2. 


DEVELOPMENTAL DISEASES. 


Premature Birth. —The number of deaths of this char- 
acter was 135,— 76 males and 59 females; an increase of 
11 over the number of the preceding year. 

Malformations. —'There were 59 deaths of this class; an 
increase of 8 compared with 1875. They were thus re- 
ported: cyanosis, 85 (21 males, 14 females) ; spina bifida, 


ee eae 
gaia 
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15 (7 males, 8 females) ; imperforate rectum, 2 (male and 
female) ; throat, 1; bowels, 1; brain, 1; not named, 4. 

Puerperal Diseases. — There were 100 deaths reported of 
causes connected with childbirth; 20 less than were re- 
corded in 1875. As there were 930 female decedents who 
were married at the time of death, it will be seen that 1 in 
9.30 of that number died from diseases incident to child- 
birth. In the preceding year the ratio was 1 in 7. The 
several cases were reported as follows : — 


AGES OF DECEDENTS. 17 to 20/20 to 25/25 to 30/30 to 35/35 to 40/40 to 42 
Abortion 2... see cers ceee 2 2 3 u 
Convulsions .. 1... s ee eee 1 1 2 2 1 
MGWIG  o Btet ete SPSS oS Se oe 2 5 7 4 6 1 
Metritis ......- 45 18 Katie ah . ae one 1 2 1 ute! 
Pelvic deformity. ....... : vit ee ee ; 
Penitonitisy sop e es cs 0 8 ess 2 4 11 6 6 2 
Post-partem Hemorrhage ...... tL 3 1 Leite th othe vette oe 
Puerperal Septicemia .......,/..0. 1 Fo Oyo oll org ocllé do 5 
Rupture of Uterus... 1. 6 8 Set ealtottetis |b olen ora i|Menve te ite AO OG 1 welt eile 
Unskilful delivery ....0-.-esee-. amo Ly A tereltel} act of oli oo pelta Nene e 
Not given .-..... ete tute sha, ¢ 1 3 2 4. oy i Boo c 

MEPL OGAIS slots) oy sy 0, ©) ©, %) #)'0) oe ‘fe 7 18 27 21 22 5 


Old Age.— There were 226 deaths thus reported, — 70 
males and 156 females; 31 less than were reported in 
1875. 


VIOLENT DEATHS. 


Accidents. — The total number of deaths from external 
causes was 307, seven more than were recorded in the preced- 
ing year. The deaths, except in a few instances, were of 
the following character : — 
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No No. 
Drowned isis vevehs ls Maes se 65 Neglect and exposure ....... 4 
OnTailroadsiy |. j< % ele siels oo + 4] Frozen «6 + «\ © she foe eGeneanE 2 
Burned and scalded. ....... 24 Crushed by elevator. ....... 3 
Bunstrokevmen ct seemiomerts el eiis| ts 18 Caught by hookinthroat ..... 1 
Mellidown Rtairseuememer els ole te 19 Fractures of legs andarms .... 9 
ECRPACOMI Wal GON S lbelreiisi ee! e116 le 10 Dee eKull «(+ «oiler eine 6 
ce buildings . 2... +. « « 8 ne spine: .1).) .aeen mene 3 
as SLAVING Wine wel fete) oiici's) = 3 Suffocated’. . ./. saiecunu seen 3 
es (Wem o oa 6 a6 ida moo 2 at by coal gas . .....- 1 
cs _ platform .. +. sees i ae milk in trachea ... nu 
ee vessel’s mast ....-. 1 $¢ foreign body in trachea a 
ton sidewalk) (tis fel. ise sie « 5 Killed while moving house .... 1 
Cee EHNOU ST ACULLICNs 6 ues: 16) a) V6 1 Kicked by, horse’... fa gstemetemene 1 
“6 ASE NELCH WAY 1 beeen! « « 1 se @ LOY... .s n+ (sed, oe mietes 1 
‘* down elevator well. ..... £ Burned by hot fat. ........ 1 
‘6 into vessel’s hold. .....- 1 Jumped from carriage. ...... 1 
Other falls 3 BG) BAGG how Gr 6 Crushed by cask on shipboard... 1 
a OLAGCIrie Klee its we 'siie la tlel's, fone 1 Explosion of boiler)... jcmsmenens i 
Hs  Talinyses a a GG Grows dlc 1 se gas-pipe. ...6... 1 
PEE CLOOV icicle ofl eee ei ise 1 Killed by lightning. .9... 3 7e\e0. 1 
Falling in of gaswell....... 1 Amputation of leg i joncmencmeietcine i 
Run over by vehicles ....... 6 Removal of tumor. ........ 1 
Thrown from ‘ a Hod 3) dig 3 IBY MeEICurys he) ws) 6) ous aCe 2 
a NGUSE We eike Metre ors ts 2 o Smorphine ss. «ues eeielnceereene 6 
Iniurediat Dixth ceri eee ee 10 ee Paris green... 2. ee eee ] 
“| by machinery. .....-. 6 *¢ “gother, «cis a0) = 6 Senn eseee 1 
Ue drawbridge .....-. 1 “SS chlorofornigce cm. : «jor Montour 1 
#6 horse sled... e+e 1 Drank alcohol <;%, 5.7. e0. eee 1 
¢ 6- while coasting... . . « . 1 Ate fly-paper?si%«. «inom siimamrenre 1 
Gunshots {G00 4406 te 6 + ges 5 || Other accidents... . 2.006. 4 
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Homicides. — There were 14 instances of murder, —5 
more than were recorded in 1875. 

Suicides. —There were 37 deaths of this character, — 
8 less than occurred in the preceding year. 2/ of these 
were males, and 10 were females. The methods employed 
in effecting death were thus given : — 
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By shooting 11). .|| By morphine. . 1; 1{| Jumped from window i 
hanging. . Gi, 1 opium . . i. 2 oe “  puilding Dene 
drowning. . 3]. Paris green . 1 1 “ into furnace . Be ic 
cutting throat; 2). = phosphorus . Ts Total «2% » ces |p srie 

corrosive sub.|. . 3 ATSCNICH Ys) 6.16) 6) i 


It is not difficult to perceive in the modes chosen for self- 
destruction the moral and physical characteristics of the two 
sexes. The most violent and repulsive forms of death, 
except in two instances, have been avoided by the females. 
Of the 26 who took their own lives by the grosser methods, 
but two were females. It would not seem very inapt, there- 
fore, to regard some forms of suicide as naturally feminine 
in character, while others might be Jooked on as peculiarly 


masculine. 
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The percentages of deaths from the several classes of dis- 
eases, as exhibited in the foregoing table, are shown in the 


following : — 


ZYMOTIC DISEASES. Per ct. Per ct. LocAL DISEASES. Per ct. Per ct. 
Miasmatic ...... 29.45 Of Organs of Locomotion .17 
Hnthetic’. . 3. 3 6 2 6 .30 Integumentary system .17 —— 31.40 
IDNEO 6 6 6.6 Gb a G6 46 
‘ DEVELOPMENTAL DISs- 
IPALAslUCrmehiem anne Melle .04 —— 30.25 EASES. 
CONSTITUTIONAL DIs- Of Children. .:.... 4.63 
EASES. 
Women’. i.e essa eos 
Diathetic! . 2... .. 2.88 Old Peco Rhee, 
Muberculari. 2. cl. 22.18 —— 25.06 Nutrition ue eee 
Loca DISEASES. Ss parte 
Of Nervous system, .. 8.87 Accident or Neglect. . . 3.69 
Circulatory system . 4.73 Buicide . .°s sss sawn gee 
Respiratory ‘ - 11.00 Murder . . « « eusmelsn emul 
Digestive hy - 4.18 Execution, "o-y-) =r oe enOk 
Urinary eS - 1.95 Otherwise ....... Al —— 4.73 
Generative ‘ oS 100.00 


It will be seen that the deaths from zymotic diseases 
made 30.25 per cent. of the whole mortality. In 1875 
the percentage of deaths from this class of diseases was 
31.79. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


A notion prevails, to some extent, that the registration of 
vital stutistics belongs to the domain of medicine. Such is 
not the case. It has about as much to do with medical 
science, or with sanitary matters, as the thermometer has to 
do with cold and heat. Mortality statistics do indeed indicate 
the existence of disease, and relate to the duration of human 
life ; but they have no agency in the treatment or removal of 
disease, nor do they furnish or suggest the means for doing 
so. They are simply matters of fact; and while they de- 
mand carefulness and experience for their proper collection 
and arrangement, they are entirely within the comprehension 
of any one of ordinary iutelligence who has an aptitude for 
the work. Their sole office is to furnish materials | for 


investigation, and thereby add to the common stock of 
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knowledge. 
before remarked, intelligence and carefulness, aided by ex- 
perience, are the only qualifications that are needed. 

The registration of births, marriages, and deaths in the 
town of Boston was instituted soon Kafter its settlement in 


In the preparation of these materials, as 


1630. That the importance of the subject was more or less 
appreciated by the early settlers is evident from the fulness 
of the records during the succeeding fifty years. During the 
following one hundred years considerable negligence is 
discernible, as the records are meagre and incomplete. 
From the year 1800, however, to the present time (with 
the exception of those of deaths from 1800 to 1810), they 
appear in better condition, and have continued to improve, 
without interruption, until the present time. 

At the outset the facts registered were few in number, being 
merely the date of birth, and name of child, with those of 
its parents. In the case of marriages, the names of the parties 
and of the officiating clergyman, with the date of marriage, 
were all the items entered on the record. ‘There were no 
intentions of marriage recorded prior to 1707. In the 
record of deaths the name of the decedent, date of death, 
cause of death, burial place, and name of the undertaker, 
with few unimportant exceptions, were all that were 
then required. This condition existed, with an occasional 
alteration in the registration law by the General Court, until 
1849, when a radical change was effected in the law by the 
addition of several items to the official record. The present 
system is substantially the one then perfected, and is followed 
in all the towns of this Commonwealth. As a matter of 
curiosity, as well as of information, the facts now entered on 
_ the records are given below :— 


BIRTHS. 


No. of birth. : 
Date of birth. 
Name of child. 
Sex. 


No. of marriage. 

Date of marriage. 
Names of parties. 
Residence of each. 


Date of registration. 


Date of death. 
Name of deceased. 
Age of deceased. 


Place of death. 
(Street and no.) 


Place of birth. 
(Street and no.) 


Names of parents. 


Residence of parents. 


MARRIAGES. 
Ages of the parties. 


Occupation of groom. 


Birthplace of groom. 
Birthplace of bride. 


DEATHS. 


Occupation. 
Birthplace. 

Name of father. 
Name of mother. 
Birthplace of father. 


Occupation of father. 
Birthplace of father. 
Birthplace of mother. 


Names of parents. 
No. of times married. 
Name of clergyman. 
Date of return. 


Birthplace of mother. 
Cause of death. 


(Primary and secondary.) 


Duration of disease. 
Place of interment. 
Informant. 


Lar J 
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It will be seen that the information contained in the above 
lists comprises almost everything of value in the registration 
of vital statistics. In this connection it will not be improper 
to say that the records of marriages of Boston are full and 
complete, as no certificate of intentions of marriage is ever 
issued without the above enumerated items. As to the 
accuracy of the record itself, something perhaps may be 
claimed on the ground of twenty-four years’ experience, —a 
longer service in such work than has been rendered by any 
other recording officer in this country. 

The foregoing remarks were suggested by a paragraph in 
a daily journal in January last. A New York correspondent 
of that paper writes : — 


A Visit1InG Bosron OFrictaL. — Dr. , of Boston, paid a visit 
Saturday morning to the Brooklyn Health office. Dr. expressed 
gratification at the system employed for recording statistics, especially 
in the Registrar’s bureau, which, he said, surpassed in its thoroughness 
and details a similar bureau in his own office. 


I am unaware of the existence in Boston of any bureau 
for the registration of vital statistics other than that belong- 
ing to the City Registrar’s department; I therefore presume 
that the above paragraph alludes to this office. It is not my 
desire to cavil at anything that may be said in praise of the 
methods employed elsewhere in the registration of vital 
statistics; but I do intend to repel the inconsiderate asser- 
tion that the methods of registration in any place are more 
thorough in their operation than those employed in Boston 
at the present time. Of the truth of this unequivocal asser- 
tion the records themselves will afford the most convincing 
proof. | 

The reader is requested again to refer to the list of items 
on a previous page, which the law requires to be registered. 
An examination of the Boston records will show that those 
items have been registered with undeviating regularity, with- 
out omissions (except in cases before mentioned), conforming 
to the requirement of the law in every particular. If such 
is the case, it is not easy to comprehend the reason for Dr. 

’s disparaging criticism. ; 

It is not impertinent to ask, if Dr.— has examined 
into the methods of registration employed in this office? 
Indeed, has he ever seen the inside of one of the record 
books? If he has done either, the fact has altogether 
escaped my notice. I do not feel particularly sensitive on 
the subject; but Lam unwilling that unauthorized assump- 
tion should be allowed to impress those who have no per- 
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sonal knowledge of the subject, without an attempt to place 
it in its proper light. 

LT have the pleasure of a slight acquaintance with Dr , 
who is an estimable gentleman, and quite above committing 
an intentional error on this subject; but he is not the first 
man, nor, it is feared, will he be the last, who has been led 
to pronounce an opinion on matters of which he had but 
little knowledge. Iam not aware that Dr. has had 
any extensive experience in practical registration. To be a 
skilful physician, which he doubtless is, does not necessarily 
endow him with the qualifications necessary for a recording 
officer. Neither will the knowledge he may have acquired 
for the treatment of the sick enable him to express an intel- 
ligent opinion as to the completeness of a work, without an 
examination or a knowledge of the work itself. 

It is a pity that Dr. had not read with more care 
even the reports of the New York Board of Health. He 
would have learned from them that the methods employed in 
the Health office of that city for the registration of vital 
statistics(so far as those of births and marriages are con- 
cerned) are not set forth therein as more thorough than those 
of Boston. The registration of deaths in New York is un- 
_doubtedly such as to leave little room fur improvement. As 

the same facts are recorded here, and with like precision and 
regularity, perhaps nothing more need be said on this point. 
But in regard to the records of births and marriages of that 
city, it is well to have it known, that in nearly every report of 
the New York Board of Health, from 1866 to 1874, the re- 
gret is expressed for their imperfect character. And what 
makes those utterances more significant is the fact, that in 
several instances they are accompanied with emphatic com- 
mendations of the manner in which these two branches of 
vital statistics are registered in Boston and Providence. 
Repeatedly these two cities have been designated as the only . 
places in the United States where a nearly perfect system of 
birth and marriage registration exists, and where it is car- 
ried out in a “common-sense ” manner. 


MARRIAGES. 


The large decrease in the number of marriages solemnized | 
during the last two years is set forth in another part of this 
report. One cause of this large diminution in the marriage 
rate may be similar to that alluded to by the late Mr. Buckle 
in his “ History of European Civilization ” : — 


, 
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Even the number of marriages annually contracted is determined, 
not by the temper and wishes of individuals, but by large general facts, 
over which individuals can exercise no authority. It is now known 
that marriages bear a fixed and definite rel: ation to the price of corn ; 
and in Eng] land the experience of a century has proved that, instead of 
having any connection wtih personel feelings, they are simply regulated 
by the ayer age earnings of the great mass of the people; so that this 
immense social and religious institution is not only swayed, but is 
completely controlled, by the price of food and the rate of wages. 


That the “price of corn” and the “average earnings of 
the great mass of the people” may be an evidence of a 
condition suggested by the words of Mr. Buckle is true ; 
but that the facts stated are the cause of that condition is 
not equally obvious. When it is remembered that the 
marriage relation is the legitimate expression of the most 
potent of the human instincts, which are unvarying and 
irrepressible in their manifestations, and that these instincts 
are rarely found subordinated to prudential considerations of 
any kind, it seems that Mr. Buckle’s averment needs to be 
somewhat modified. The “price of corn,” or “ hard times,” 
doubtless limits the number of those who assume the mar- 
riage relation; but there are other agencies at work, of a 
more subtle kind, which have not less influence in the same 
direction. The prevailing spirit of the age exhibits a per- 
petual struggle tor something not attained; a disposition to 
throw off restraint; a general and almost universal tendency 
toward loosening the bonds of social cohesion. Thus un- 
settled and detached from all safe moorings, without rudder 
or compass, men drift along, and it is not difficult to see how 
they may be responsive to the conditions of their natural 
life without taking upon themselves its obligations. What- 
ever, in fine, may be the causes of the present diminished 
marriage-rate, the subject is one of no little importance, and 
deserves more thoughtful consideration than it is likely to 
receive. The careful observer will see in it more than one 
phase of human life, —one quite different from that which 
fills the vision of a materialist like Mr. Buckle. 


HEALTH OF Boston. 


Many apprehensions have been expressed during the past 
two or three years concerning the death-rate of Boston. 
Of all the vaticinations on the subject, even by those who 
assume to speak with authority, little has been predicted on’ 
any real knowledge of the existing facts, or of anything that 
would properly serve as a basis even for conjecture. The 
average Bostonian has been accustomed from birth to regard 


' oT 
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this city of his as one peculiarly favored in a sanitary point 
of view, and has zealously and truthfully maintained that its 
sanitary laws were wisely conceived and faithfully executed. 
An examination of the mortality statistics for the last twenty- 
five years or more will justify that belief. The occasional 
advent of epidemics has sometimes shaken this conviction, 
but only for a brief period ; for when these transient visitors 
have taken their leave all apprehensions have disappeared 
with them. 

But — Is the present death-rate of Boston excessive? Is it 
larger than is usually found in other cities, of like extent, and 
possessing similar general characteristics? The death-rate 
in 1876 was 23.35 deaths in each thousand of the whole 
population. The yearly average for the last twenty-one 
years was 24.35*in a thousand. Some of those who have 
indulged in jeremiads concerning the public health, in the 
last few years, have expressed their belief with great 
positiveness that the death-rate ought to be less than 20 
in a thousand; and it has even been declared possible to 
reduce it to 14 in a thousand. Now, it should be borne in > 
mind that there is no fixed or arbitrary death-rate, as some 
might imagine from the remarks so confidently made; and 
that any opinion as to what is a proper one, unless it is 
based on a consideration of the facts of density of population, 
geographical position, climatic influences, etc., would be of 
very little value. The individual who hazarded the assertion 
that the death-rate of Boston need be no higher than that 
above indicated stated a proposition that he is unable to 
prove, and one, moreover, that he is not likely to see 
justified by the result. All that has been seen in the past 
affords no ground for expecting such a condition, and there 
is little else on which to base any reasonable predictions 
concerning the future. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY. 


Prior to 1849 the percentage of deaths of children under 
one year of age was small, compared with what is the case 
at the present time. From 1818 to 1849 the mortality 
among children of that age did not exceed 18.36 per cent. of 
the whole mortality in any year, and in some instances it had 
been as low as 9 percent. Indeed, there are figures still 
lower than that, but I distrust their truthfulness. At the 
same time, the mortality of children under 5 years has varied 
but little from 1849 to the present time. In other words, the 
mortality among children under 5 years of age is not much 
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larger in 1876 than it was in 1849 and subsequent years. 
So, allowing the infantile mortality to be the gauge by which 
to measure the condition of the general health, it is evident 
that that condition has not become worse, even if it has not 
become better. But it is not certain that the large infantile 
mortality is due to any defect in s:nitary regulations : it would 
not be difficult to find a sufficient cause in overcrowded’ and 
ill-constructed dwellings, presenting a condition not easily 
changed. 
Respectfully submitted, 
N. A. APOLLONIO, 
| City Registrar. 


City REGIstTRAR’s OrrFicE, Sept. 17, 1877. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 
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AN ORDINANCE FOR THE OCCUPANCY OF 
STREETS FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 


Be wt ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the 
City of Boston, in City Council assembled, as follows : — 


SECTION 1. [very person wishing to occupy or use any 
portion of any of the streets for the erection or repair of any 
building upon land abutting thereon, shall make application 
therefor to the Inspector of Buildings, who, subject to the 
direction of the Board of Aldermen, shall have power and 
authority to grant permits for the occupation or use, for 
building purposes, of such part of any street, and for such 
length of time, and under such limitations and restrictions, 
-as may be required by any ordinance, or by the public con- 
venience; and all such permits may be revoked by the In- 
spector of Buildings at any time when the holders of them 
fail to comply’ with any rule or regulation under which they 
are granted, or when, in the opinion of the Inspector of 
Buildings, the public good requires such revocation. And 
the part or portion so allotted, if any, and no other part of 
said street, shall be used for laying all the materials for any 
such building or repairing, and for receiving the rubbish 
arising therefrom. And all the rubbish arising therefrom or 
thereby shall be carried away by the person or persons so 
building or repairing, at such convenient time as the Board 
of Aldermen or Inspector of Buildings may direct; and in 
ease of neglect or refusal so to do, it shall be removed by 
the Superintendent of Streets, the Chief of Police, or the 
Deputy Chief of Police, at the expense of such person or 
persons. 

Secor. 2. In all cases the space so allotted shall be en- 
closed with a sufficient fence, which shall be continued 
during the whole time such occupation exists. Anda lighted 
lantern or lanterns, or some other proper and sufficient lights, 
shall be fixed to some part or parts of such fence, or in some 
other proper manner. And said lights or lanterns shall Be 
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so kept lighted from the beginning of twilight every evening, 
through the whole of every night, during said occupation. — 

Sect. 3. Any person licensed or permitted as aforesaid 
to occupy any part of any street, while erecting or repairing 
any building, shall provide a safe and convenient passage 
around or over the same for public travel, and shall be 
responsible for any injury sustained in consequence of any 
neglect so to do. 

Secr. 4. It shall be the duty of the Inspector of Build- 
ings to see that the laws, ordinances, orders, and regula- 
tions, now or at any time in force respecting the use or 
occupancy of any street or part thereof, for the purpose of 
erecting, altering, or repairing or removing any building are 
observed and enforced. 

Secor. 5. Any person violating any of the provisions of 
this ordinance shail be liable to a penalty of not less than 
two dollars nor more than fifty dollars for each offence, and 
to a like penalty for each day’s continuance thereof. 


In Common Councin, Sept. 27, 1877. 
Passed. . | 
Sent up for concurrence. 
BENJAMIN POPE, 
President. 


In BoarpD OF Aldermen, Ook. Leah oige 
Concurred. 
JOHN T. -CLARK, 


Chairman. 


Approved Oct. 2, 1877. 
FREDERICK O. PRINCE, 
Mayor. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 
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AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1877-78. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS, 
City Hatx, October 3, 1877. 


To THE HonoraBLE Crry CounciL : — 


GENTLEMEN, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 
third Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents 
_ an Exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for the 
present financial year of 1877-78, as shown in the books in his 
office, October 1, 1877, including the October draft, — 
being six monthly payments of the financial year, — exhibit- 
ing the original appropriations, the balances brought forward 
from the year 1876-77, the amount expended, and the 


balance of each unexpended at that date. 
Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 


Amount of each 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. Appropriation. Expended. Bal. Unexpended. 
Additional SURE of Water . 181,352,571 98} $586,438 45) $766,133 53 
Advertising : 2,500 00 752 84 1,747 16 
Armories ; 22,000 00 A Gata Mey We 12,266 13 
Assessors’ Department . 92,167 00 64,558 75 27,608 25 
Auditor’s Department 15,650 00 7,570 26 8,079 74 
Back Bay Streets and Avenues ”3,084 61 2,346 86 737 75 
Beach Street . s : 8594 00 Res» 594 00 
Bells and Clocks 3,580 00 945 07 2,634 93 
Board of Health 68,900 00 25,916 13 42,983 87 
Boston Harbor ‘ 5,000 00 2,061 03 2,938 97 
Branch Library, W. Roxbury Dist’ 410,000 00 5,798 94 4,201 06 
Bridges . 53,293 00 26,492 97 26,800 03 
Broadway Extension 580,680 21 «| alee 80,680 21 
Burnt District ; ; : 6352,800 20 889 28 351,910 92 
Cedar Grove Cemetery : : 

Add Revenue received, alte 171 81 ; HES (he eae a eA 
Chelsea Bridge : 8141,022 46 7,598 O1 183,424 45 
Chestnut Hill Driveway. 3,500 00 2,738 19 761 81 
City Debt : 672,700 00 672,700 00 
City Hospital . : : 9 

Add Revenue on Funds, $251 40 AS ONG G29 PR 2D Coie Te 
City Registrar’s Department , : 9,650 00 3,475 86 6,174 14 
Cochituate Water Works: 

Revenue, $226,783 10 

Running Expenses, $119,863 74 

Interest, ie 118,636 33 ( 244,349 97) ($17,566 87 prov. for.) 

Proportion paid under 

contract, 5,849 90 YW 
Collector’s Department . : 42,600 00 20,192 60 22,407 40 
Common, etc. 65,100 00 62,239 76 2,860 24 
Com. Council Chamber ventilation, 103,000 00 ote eines 3,000 00 
Commonwealth Avenue, Fencin * : 

ert ane! 8 11,555 46 3,328 67 8,226 79 
Completion West Chester Park, etc. 150,000 00 59,283 53 90,716 47 
Contingent Funds: 

Joint Committees 4,000 00 2,090 12 1,909 88 

Mayor ; 3,000 00 259 75 2,740 25 

Board of Aldermen 3,000 00 1,836 40 1,163 60 

Common Council 3,000 00 1,191 67 1,808 33 
ase of Suffolk . : 365,000 00 137,159 78 227,840 22 

eeds, Real Est. Adv ertising, ete. 3 ; 

Add Revenue received oe 274 86 is ee Bea Ree, 
East Boston Ferries i 165,000 00 85,866,97 79,183 03 


Carried forward 


1 Brought from last year, $1,352,571 98 


2 Brought from last year, 


* Brought from last year, 594 00 
4 Transfer red from Reserved Fund, 10,000 00 
5 Brought from last year, 80,680 21 
6 Brought from last year, 352,800 20 


3,084 61 


7 Brought from last year, 
8 Brought from last year, 
9 Brought from last year, 
10 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 3, 000 00 
11 Brought from last year, 5, 5 

12 Brought from last year, 


$3,846,348 27 $1, 452,842 77) $2,660,548 54 


$217 75 
26,022 46 
2, 000 00 


55 46 
9,176 60 


Tweet) ¥ ‘ 
‘ 


Avpitor’s Monruuy Exuipir. 3 


Am t of h 
OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. peeee lation, | Expended. |Bal. Unexpended. 


gg bs paced Pa $3,846,343 27| $1,452,842 77| $2,660,548 54 

astern Avenue and Bridge . AS 009791) 0. 13,569 79 
Engineer’s Department . 25,479 00 11, 819 33 13,659 67 
Engine House and Land, Fulton St. 245,000 00 ) 45,000 00 
eee end Latin eho} O43 42] ($543.42 provided for.) 
Evergreen Cemetery: 0 

Add Revenue received, $88.00 A ey URE. mae 
Fever Hospital, Gallop’s Island 2,500 00 2,013.22 426 78 
Fire ake Telegraph 420,642 00 7,615 85 13,026 15 
Fire Department , 563,000 00 334,735 18 228,264 82 
Francis Street School- house : PD OU Oa Teale pak Slatoy ie 3,909 72 
Grammar School-house, Brighton 

Disivist 645,974 25 45,974 25 

Grammar School-house, Dorches- 7 

pee rat District 719,194 97 19,058 42 136 55 
eae School-house, Egleston 810,397 13 1,749 63 8,647 50 
“eae nl yeaa °80,775 00] 20,084 81} 60,740 19 
Health Department 365,000 00 176,656 43 188,343 57 
Home for Poor, Deer Island . SAPO VUE i Mane By 147,500 00 
Improved Sewerage : , 190,206 04 TB9O TT 12,856 93 
Incidental Expenses : ; 

Add income of Foss and Badeosk 87,000 00 49,651 91 StDE OL 

Funds, $409 72 
Inspection ‘of Buildings ; 218,600 00 8,306 85 10,293 15 
Interest and Premium 5 : 1,698,000 00 631,872 56| 1,066,127 44 
Lamps . i : : 3 : 490,000 00 200,696 24 289,303 76 
Law Department i : 18,440,00 8,345 82 10,094 18 
Liquor License Expenses: : 29 4s 

Add Revenue ree’d, $251,668 00 ‘ 82,523 48 "70,859 05 183,332 43 
Markets . i 9,295 00 4,328 94 4,966 06 
ental Monument, Boston Com- 459,500 00 10,800 00 41,700 00 
Mount Hope Cemetery : 

Add Revenue received, $8,865 23 °16,526 61 20,018°70 eARS 
Mt. Washington Avenue ‘Bridge 168,000 00 38 88 (961012 
Mystic Sewer . ; 11203,755 68 10,640 84 193,114 84 
Mystic Water Works: 


Revenue, $74,254 51 


Running expenses, $57,245 23 
81 113 40 $6,858.89 prov. for.) 
Interest, 12,810 00 ’ 
Proportions paid under 

contracts, 11,058 17 

Carried forward $7,815,384 79| $3,182,840 33) $5,292,280 27 
1 Brought from last year, $13,569 79 10 Brought from last year, $147,500 00 
2 Brought from last year, 45,000 00 11 Brought from last year, 20,256 04 
8 Brought from last year, 202 85 12 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 4,600 00 
* Brought from last year, 1,000 00 13 Brought from last year, 2,523 48 
5 Brought from last year, 8,909 72 14 Brought from last year, 52,500 00 
6 Brought from last year, 5,974 25 15 Brought from last year, 1,826 61 
7 Brought from last year, 16,194 97 16 Brought from last year, 8,000 00 
§ Brought from last year, 6,897 13 17 Brought from last year, 203,755 68 
® Brought from last year, 80,775 00 


* Of this amount $61,490 00 were paid to State, being one-quarter of receipts for licenses, and $9,869 05 


were expenses incurred under the law. 
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OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Carried forward 


Amount of each 
Appropriation. 


$12,505,880 89 


Expended. 


Bal. Unexpended. 


$5,251,829 91| $7,863,786 79 


1 Brought from last year, $19,000 00 
2 Brought from last year, 860 67 


3 Brought from last year, 100,628 21 
4 Brought from last year, 532. 27 
Transferred from Reserved Fund, 20,000 00 


5 Brought from last year, 2,159 92 
6 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 2,000 00 
7 Brought from last year, 15,000 00 
8 Brought from last year, 2,629 03 


° Brought from last year, 
10 Transferred to Branch Library West 


Roxbury District, 
Com. Council Chamber 


ventilation, 


$500 00 


10,000 00 
3,000 00 


Inspection of Buildings, 4, 600 00 


Northampton-st. Dist., 20, 000 00. 
Play grounds, 


2,00 10 00 


Sealer of W’ts & Meas., 1,400 00 


> 


Brought forward, $7,815,384 79 *°, 132,840 33) $5,292,280 27 
Neponset Bridge *19,000 00 , 19,000 00 
New Engine Houses 2860 67 568 37 292 30 
New Lunatic Hospital 4 3100,628 21 ; 100,628 21 
Northampton Street District . 420,032 27 15,247 79 5,284 48 
Old Claims - ; 2,000 00 ooU ar 1,669 63 
Overseers of the Poor 141,400 00 Si Gores 109,748 28 
Park Department »2,159 92 581 25 1,578 67 

’ Paving, etc. 850,000 00 450,802 36 399,197 64 
Play grounds . 62,000 00 320 00 1,680 00 
Police 841,300 00 418,760 40 422,539 60 
Primary School- house, City Point . 715,000 00|)- 7.0 eee 15,000 00 
a! School-house, ‘Sherwin Dis- 40,000 00 2,107 79 37,892 21 
Printing and Stationery . 27,000 00 11,982 20 15,017 80 
Prison Point Bridge 82,629 03 2,256 05 372 98 
Public Baths . 25,000 00 13,369 61 11,630 39 
Public Buildings 83,850 00 43,045 91 40,804 09 
Public Institutions, viz. : 

House of Industry 184,950 00 81,466 61 103,483 39 — 
House of Correction 91,150 00 44,961 27 46,188 73 
Lunatic Hospital 59,720 00 23,811 18 85,908 82 
Pauper Expenses : 80,600 00 28,964 93 51,635 07 
Steamboat ‘‘ J. Putnam Bradlee " 18,170 00 4 S0l0¢ 13,818 43 
Office Expenses . 7,350 00 Lofoere 5,970 88 
Marcella Street Home 25,000 00 11,094 27 13,905 73 
Almshouse, Austin Farm 18,000 00 5,468 36 12,531 64 
Almshouse, Charlestown Distr ict 9,000 00 3,009 40 5,490 60 
ere eee, So ee 16,000 00 3,533 56] «12,466 44 
New Piggery, Deer Island. 8,500 00 6,539 44 1,960 56 
Public Lands . 6,000 00 1,608 87 4,391 13 
Public Library °120,626 00 60,448 O01 60,177 99 
Quarantine Department. “ : 14,400. 00 7,920 33 6,479 67 
Registration of Voters an Election 
Teeponaes 22,200 00 6,830 49 15,369 51 
Reserved Fund 10 959,000 00 PA 259,000 00 
Salaries . 31,950 00 15,799 00 16,151 00 
Schools and School- houses, viz. . 
School Instructors 1,115,520 00 575,277 91 540,242 09 
School Expenses, School Com. 245,000 00 146,067 18 98,932 82 . 
Salaries Officers, School Com. 51,000 00 28,971 90 22,028 10 
School-houses, Public Buildings . 133,000 00 69,962 36 63,037 64 


Avupitor’s Montuuy EXHIpit. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. Amount of each 


Appropriation. 
Brought forward. 

Sealer of Weights and Measures 5,100 00 
Sewers 150,000 00 
Sinking Fund Commissioners 800 00 
Small-pox Hospital 29,243 64 
Soldiers’ Relief: 3153,131 98 
Suffolk Street District 49,164 03 
Surveyor’s Department . 36,176 00 
Swett Street. 556,513 78 
Tax and other Fees: \ 

Revenue received, $19,040 55 | tay iy, 
Treasurer’s Department ; 21,700 00 
Washington Street Extension : 630,863 90 
Water Works, West Roxbury and ee 

Brighton Districts 2 2b 0008 
West Boston and other Bridges 8,000 00 
Widening Shawmut Avenue . °3,669 53 
Widening Streets . 125,000 00 


—$—$= 


Total Appropriations, $10,267,258 00 
Balances from 1876-77, 2,886,389 53 
$$ __—__-_—§__/ $13,153,647 53 
603,807 18 


— — | 


$13,757,454 71 


Revenue. 


Expended. 


$12,505,880 89} $5,251,829 91 


2,454 84 
86,624 05 
375 00 
16,382 92 
33,676 50 
150 09 
17,349 64 
17,702 05 


230 29 
10,761 67 


25,403 78 
8,441 91 
44,032 44 


$5,510,415 09 
Less prov. for, 


Bal. Unexpended. 


$7,863,786 79 


2,645 16 
63,375 95 
425 00 
12,860 72 
119,455 48 
2,013 94 
18,826 36 
38,811 73 


18,810 26 


10,938 33 
30,863 90 


4,558 09 
3,669 53 
80,967 56 


$8,272,008 80 


24,969 18 


$8,247,039 62 


_1 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, $1,400 00 
2 Brought from last year, 29,248 64 


_ 8 Brought from last year, 153,131 98 
4 Brought from last year, 2.164 03 
5 Brought from last year, 56,513 78 


6 Brought from last year, 
7 Brought from last year, 
8 Brought from last year, 
® Brought from last year, 


$30,863 90 
25,403 78 
1,500 00 
3,669 53 


or 
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OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Additional Supply of Water (transfer, loans and 
premium on loans) : 
Back Bay streets and avenues (loan and transfers) . 
Beach Street (loan and transfer) . 
Broadway Extension (loan) . 
Burnt District (loans) 
Chelsea Bridge (appropriation) . 
Eastern Avenue and Bridge (loan) 
Francis Street School-house (appropriation) . 
Grammar School-house, Brighton District (appro’tion) 
Grammar Schoo!- house, Dor chester- Everett District 
(appropriation) 
Grammar School-house, Egleston Sater (appr o’tion) 
Grammar School-house, Washington Village (appro.) 
Home for Poor, Deer Island (appropriation) 
Memorial Monument, Boston Common (transfer) 
Mystic Sewer (loan) sie 
New Engine Houses (appropriation) 
New Lunatic Hospital (loan and appropriation) . 
Northampton Street District (loan and transfers) 
Suffolk Street District (loans and transfers) 
Swett Street (loan) ite 
Washington Street Extension (loans) ae 
Water Works, West Roxbury and Brighton Districts 
(loans and premium on loans) . 
Widening Shawmut Avenue (transfer) 


O58. 1Gu'e@! 6" e 


Seles) Oe 1.6%) se 0 de oe fie. 6 eo ee me 


Loan, Revenue, 


or from 
Transfers. 


$4,462,886 80 
462,000 00 
253,969 96 

1,000,000 00 
6,671,176 65 
158,000 00 
200,000 00 
20,000 00 
46,000 00 


43,000 00 
23,500 00 
115,000 00 
150,000 00 
75,000 00 
205,000 00 
23,000 00 
148,000 00 
262,000 00 
2,428,248 96 
376,000 00 
1,670,000 00 


480,570 00 
77,000 00 


$19,350,352 37 


TotraL APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR EACH. 


Expended. 


$3,696,753 27 
"461,262 25 
253,375 96 
919,319 79 
6,319,265 73 
24,575 55 
186,430 21 
16,090 28 


25 75. 


42,863 45 
14,852 50 
54,259 81 
2,500 00 
33,300 00 
11,885 16 
22,707 70 
47,371 79 
256,715 52 
2,426,235 02 
337,188 27 
1,639,136 10 


480,570 00 
73,330 47 


$17,320,014 58 


NCOMPLETED PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS, MAY 1, 1877. 


The following table shows the total amount of appropriations made from time to time 
by the City Council, and the objects for which they were made, —the amount expended, 
and balance unexpended, including the October draft. 


‘Unexpended. 


$766,138 53 
737 75 

594 00 
80,680 21 
351,910 92 
133,424 45 
13,569 79 
3,909 72 
45,974 25 


136 55 
8,647 50 
60,740 19 
147,500 00 
41,700 00 
193,114 84 
292 30 
100,628 21 
5,284 48 
2,013 94 
38,811 73 
30,868 90 


3,669 53 


$2,030,337 79 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 
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REPORT ON BLACKSTONE-SQUARE ACCIDENT. 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, October 8, 1877. 


The Joint Special Committee appointed to investigate the 
_eause of the accident on Blackstone square, on the 17th of 
September, and also what person or persons are responsible 
for the same, having considered the subject, beg leave to 
submit the following report : — 

The committee gave a public hearing, and heard the tes- 
timony of a number of persons, relative to the construction 
of the stands, etc. A stenographic report of the testimony 
taken at the hearing will be found in the Appendix. 

From the evidence presented, the committee believe the 
following to be a correct statement of the facts : — 

The committee appointed to make arrangements for the 


_. dedication of the Army and Navy Monument, having in 


_view the erection of spectators’ stands upon ‘Franklin and 
Blackstone squares, were waited upon by Mr. Joseph F. 
Paul, who, at a meeting of the committee, held on the 6th 
of September, offered to erect a spectators’ stand on each of 
the above-named squares for the sum of $300. Cae 
fetes 10, 13, 20, 21, 37.) 

Subsequently, at the same meeting, the committee, rely- 
ing upon Mr. Paul’s good reputation as a mechanic, voted to 
employ him to erect the stands at the price named. (Evi- 
dence, p. 9.) 

The clerk was directed to notify Mr. Paul that his offer 
was accepted, but deferred sending a notice until the next 
day. On entering the City Hall, on the morning following, 
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the clerk met Mr. Paul, and was informed by him that he 
had already been notified. (Evidence, pp. 12, 38.) 

There being a great demand for seats on the stands, Mr. 
Flynn, who was on the sub-committee to whom the subject 
of spectators’ stands had been referred, accompanied by the 
Clerk of Committees, went to Blackstone square, on the 
13th of September, for the purpose of seeing Mr. Paul in 
relation to enlarging the stands. They found workmen 
engaged in erecting the stands, and, on inquiring for Mr. 
Paul, were told that he had been there a short time before, 
but had gone away. (Hvidence, pp. 13, 15.) 

The object of their errand was stated to a person who 
appeared to be the foreman, but whom it now seems was Mr. 
Warren Hayford, and he was asked if he could get Mr. 
Paul. He replied that. he could, and was told to take the 
carriage and bring him to the place. (Evidence, pp. 13, 
15, 47.) | 

In a short time Mr. Hayford returned with Mr. Paul. 
Mr. Flynn stated the object of the visit, and Mr. Paul 
explained the manner in which the stands could be enlarged, 
and gave the price for which he could make the alteration. 
He also gave a price for some additional worksto be done 
at the south burying-ground. (Evidence, pp. 138, 15, 16, 
39.) 

At a meeting of the committee, later in the afternoon, Mr. 
Flynn reported the result of his interview with Mr. Paul, 
and a telegram was sent to that gentleman, requesting him 
to do the work. (Lvidence, pp. 13, 15, 16, 39.) 

Throughout the whole transaction the comniittee negoti- 
ated with no one except Mr. Paul, and relied solely upon 
him. 

On the 15th of September the Inspector of Buildings 
detailed Assistant Inspectors Frye and Sweat to examine 
the spectators’ stands which had been or were to be erected 
along the route of the procession south of Dover street. 
They were instructed to see that all such stands were con- 
structed in a thoroughly safe manner, and were authorized 
to forbid the use and occupancy of any that might be, in 
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their opinion, in any way unsafe and dangerous. (LEvi- 
dence, p. 54.) 

On the same day Mr. Frye reported that the stands on 
Franklin and Blackstone squares were all right, with the 
exception of some cleats which he required to be nailed on 
the back posts, under the stringers, and which Mr. Paul 
promised to have done. (Evidence, p. 54.) 

On Sunday afternoon, September 16th, Mr. John W. 
Fraser informed the Chief of Police that he had reasons for 
believing that the stands on Franklin and Blackstone squares 
were unsafe. (Evidence, pp. 27, 33.) 

The Chief of Police notified Alderman Wilder and the 
Inspector of Buildings that he had been so informed. These 
notices were delivered Sunday evening. (Evidence, pp. 11, 
33, 56.) 

Upon receipt of the notice the Inspector ordered Assistant 
Inspectors Frye and Emery to examine the stands the next 
morning (Sept. 17th). On the same morning he himself 
started to examine a stand at the South End which had 
been reported unsafe, hoping to meet his Inspectors, but 
with no intention of stopping at the squares, as his time 
was limited. On his way he did meet Messrs. Frye and 
Emery, who reported to him that the stands were perfectly . 
safe. (Evidence, pp. 56, 57, 58, 59, 60.) 

Mr. Shaw, after receiving this report of his assistants, 
drove to the squares, got out of his buggy and looked at the 
stands, and then drove on to examine the stand to which his 
attention had been previously called. (Evidence, pp. 62, 
63.) 

Alderman Wilder, on arriving at City Hall on the morn- 
ing of the 17th, inquired at the office of the Inspector of 
Buildings, and was told there were no reports of inspection 
of stands, excepting of the one on the Common. (vidence, 
Biedit, 12.) | 

On the 18th of September Alderman Wilder requested 
Messrs. N. J. Bradlee, Nathaniel Adams, and B. D. Whit- 
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comb, to examine the stands and report their opinion re- 
garding their construction and the cause of the accident. 
These gentlemen reported that, in their opinion, the accident 
was caused by the unworkmanlike manner in which the 
stands were constructed. (Evidence, pp. 22, 23.) 

The opinions of these gentlemen were sustained at the 
hearing by the testimony of Messrs. George Nowell and A. 
S. Ripley, both practical builders. (Evidence, pp. 28, 31.) 

It was also in evidence that the stand on Blackstone 
square fell when the seats were only about half or two-thirds 
full. (Evidence, p. 31.) | 

The committee are satisfied that the accident was caused 
by the unworkmanlike manner in which the stands were con- 
structed. 

Mr. Paul claims that throughout the whole transaction he 
only acted as the friend of Mr. .Hayford, who was in reality 
the builder of the seats. . He admits, however, that the com- 
mittee probably believed him to be the contractor. (EKvi- 
dence, pp. 39, 40, 41.) 

Mr. Hayford testified that he did not know whether he or 
Mr. Paul was the contractor. (Evidence, p. 47.) 

Mr. Paul designed the seats, made the price, furnished 

the lumber, and in all things acted as the principal through- 
out the whole transaction. The committee knew only him, 
and Mr. Paul must, therefore, be held responsible for the 
defects in the construction of the stands. 
The Inspector of Buildings claims that he was misled by 
his assistants, who reported the stands to be safe, and that 
he had such confidence in their ability that he deemed it 
unnecessary to make a personal examination. (Evidence, 
PpaMolyG2*) , 

He claims that when he stopped at the stands, on the 
morning of September 17, he did not inspect them, but 
merely took a hasty glance at the additional seat, which 
attracted his attention when driving by. (Evidence, p. 63.) 

He also claims that under the building law he was author- 
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ized to delegate his authority to his Assistant Inspectors, and 
that having done so, he has fully complied with the law. 
The opinion of the City Solicitor to that effect is submitted. 
(Evidence, p. 70.) 

Sections 11 and 12 of chapter 298, Acts of 1873, provide 
that whenever any building, staging, or other structure, shall 
from any cause be reported dangerous or unsafe, it shall be 
the duty of the Inspector of Buildings to inspect the same, 
and, if in his opinion it is dangerous, he shall notify the 
owner, agent, or other party having interest therein, to 
cause the same to be made safe or removed. And, in cases 
where the public safety requires immediate action, the In- 
spector is authorized to enter the premises with such assist- 
. ants as may be necessary, and cause the unsafe structure to 
be made safe or taken down without delay. 

The Inspector could delegate his assistants to perform this 
duty, and, under the circumstances, would have been justified 
in accepting their reports as final, especially as he was pressed 
for time in attending to other duties, which, at the moment, 
appeared to be of greater importance; but, having gone in 
person to a structure which had been reported as unsafe, the 
committee are of the opinion that it was his duty, notwith- 
standing the reports of his assistants, to inspect the same. 

The Assistant Inspectors frankly admitted that it was an 
oversight on their part in not. requiring proper braces to be 
put upon the stands, and do not attempt to give any ex- 
planation. (Evidence, pp. 66, 68.) 

It was in evidence that Assistant Inspector Sweat did not 
examine the stands subsequent to 4 o’clock on the Saturday 
preceding the accident, at which time the stands were 
unfinished. 

The committee arrive at the following conclusions : — 

First. That the accident was caused by the unworkman- 
like manner in which the seats were constructed. 

Second. That Mr. Joseph F. Paul, as the builder of the 
stands, is responsible for their defective construction. 
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‘ Third. That the Inspector of Buildings, who visited the 
stands on the morning of September 17th, and the Assistant 
Inspectors who inspected them, did not use sufficient care in | 
_a matter of so much importance to the public safety. 


For the Committee. 


JOHN BE. FITZGERALD, 


Chairman. 
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THE PUBLIC HEARING. 


Turspay, Oct. 2, 1877. 


The committee met in the Common Council Chamber, at 34 
o'clock, P. M. 


Present. — Aldermen Fitzgerald (Chairman), O’Brien, Breck ; 
Councilmen Felt, J. B. Richardson, Wolcott, Thorndike, Jackson. 


The Cuarrman read the order appointing the committee, and 
said : — 

The object of the committee is to ascertain who was responsible 
for this disaster, and the Chair, in accordance with the wishes of 
the committee, will first ask the Clerk of Committees to read the 
minutes of the Committee on the Army and Navy Monument. 


ReEcorDsS RELATING TO THE ERECTION OF THE STANDS. 


Mr. Ler (Clerk of Committees). — The vote of the committee to 
erect the stands, I suppose you mean. On the 6th of September a 
vote was passed — 


To employ J. F. Paul to erect two spectators’ stands on Franklin and 
Blackstone squares, at a cost not exceeding $300. 


@. (By the Cuarrman.) Was there any committee appointed? 

A. ‘There had previously been a sub-committee. 

@. Who were the sub-committee in that case, if you remember 
without reference to the minutes? 

A. The sub-committee consisted of Alderman Wilder, and 
Messrs. Hiscock, Nugent, and Flynn. 

@. On stands? 

A. Onstands? Yes, sir. At the meeting of August 31st, I 
find a vote passed, — 


That the subject of erecting a stand for the accommodation of the mem- 
bers of the City Council be referred to the Committee on Decorations, etc. 


That committee consisted of Alderman Wilder, and Messrs. 
Hiscock, Flynn, and Nugent. 
The committee voted to swear the witnesses. 
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AxtperMAN CuarLtes W. Witprer. — Sworn. 


The Cuamman.—The committee want to hear your testimony 
as to any conversation you had with Mr. Paul. The minutes of 
your committee state that the contract for building the stages and 
platforms on Blackstone and Franklin squares was given to Mr. 
Paul, and that you and three other gentlemen, composing the sub- 
committee on decorations, were charged with that part of the 
business; and the members of this committee would like to hear 
what your testimony is as to any conversation which you had with 
regard to this contract with Mr. Paul. 

Alderman Witpyn.—Mr. Cuaseman: If you please, I will 
state my recollection of what occurred in relation to the construc- 
tion of the stands; if it should vary from the minutes of Mr. Lee, 
in the committee, why, then I should desire to correct it; because, 
perhaps, I might make some error. The matter of erecting stands 
was discussed in the committee. I was a member of the commit- 
tee who conferred with a gentleman who brought in an estimate to 
construct stands. It was so expensive that the committee at 
once abandoned the idea and decided not to consider it. Two 
days later Mr. Paul called in the Committee Room and addressed 
his conversation to me, having in his hand a sketch of what 
would be his idea of the form for the construction of the seats. 
The first word I said to Mr. Paul was, that the committee had 
considered this matter of seats, and it cost so much that they have 
abandoned it. He says: ‘* Seats constructed upon that plan 
will cost $300.” Said I: ** How many will they seat?” —** 1,284 
persons,” stating that he had the dimensions correctly. ** Well,” 
I said, ‘that is somewhat different; perhaps they will consider 
it again.” I called the attention of the other. members of the 
committee, and stated Mr. Paul’s price. 

Some gentlemen of the committee suggested — By the way, 
we had employed Mr. Marston to build the stand on the Common ; 
and I said, ‘* Why not let Marston figure upon this?” I stepped 
outside of the Committee Room, knowing Mr. Marston was in 
waiting, showed him the sketch, gave him the number of feet 
and the distance, and explained rapidly the idea of Mr. Paul in 
constructing it. ‘ Well,” Marston says, that is the proper wa 
to put up seats there.” I said, ‘* What will it cost to do it?” He 
made his own figuring, and figuring on the quantities of lum- 
ber, in a few minutes said: **I should want $375.” Said I, 
‘* Mr, Paul don’t want but #300.” Said he, “I will do it for 
$300.” Said I, “It wouldn’t be quite fair; $00 is cheap enough, 
isn’t it?” — “ Yes,” —** And Mr, Paul being the first party to offer 
it at this price, it seems to me right and proper that he should 
have it.” Marston said, ‘* I find no fault with that.” I went back 
into the Committee Room after this conversation, and meantime 
Mr, Paul had retired from the Committee Room, and I think he 
was not present when I came back. I called the attention of the 
committee to Mr, Paul’s sketch, and stated his price. The com- 
mittee thought it was best to erect the seats, they would aecom- 
modate so many people, when they found the expense would not 
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exceed $300. I sucvested to the committee, that if they were 
going to be erected at all, I was glad they were going to be placed 
in the hands of Mr. Paul, because I knew they would be attended 
to properly. 

I made a motion that the proposition of Mr. Paul be accepted, 
and it was accepted by a unanimous vote; and I turned around to 
Mr. Lee and told him to notify Mr. Paul that his proposition to 
build the seats was accepted; and that, I believe, is my entire 
commection with the history of the transaction, so far as I had 
anything personally to do with it. 

@. Had you any talk with Mr. Paul after that, Alderman? 

A. No, sir; I didmt see him afterwards. Thst is, I wouldn't 
say positively. 

@. Was Mr. Lee requested to notify Mr. Paul that his propo- 
sition was accepted ? 

A. AsI just stated, yes. sir. I think thst is my entire per- 
sonal connection with the platforms. 

@. Did you see Mr. Paul sround the platforms? 

A. I did not. I never saw the platforms from the time of 
their erection until the day of the celebration. I was not on the 

. and knew nothing more sbout it. y 

I might add here, that the pressure for seats was so great, that 
it was afterwards.— this sketch was to mske them three seats 
hich, and did not include a fourth seat, — while I was absent out 
of town, 2 further arrangement was made to add another seat, 
which I didn’t know anything about, and didn’t know had been 
added until the day of the celebration. . 

Q@. (By Mr. Perr.) This last srrangement of seats was on 
the top; do you know that? 

A. I don’t know anything sbout that. J was only presented 
with a few additional tickets the next day after I got back, with 
which I could gratify a few more friends, and was then told the 
arrangement had been made to make more seats. I might state a 
farther connection. Sundsy evening I received at my house in 

ine, where I was living at the time, a notice from the Chief 
of Police. I cannot exactly give the wording of it, but it either 
Stated or intimated that somebody had questioned the safety of 
those seats, and inquired of me what I had to say sbout it,.orif I 
had any knowledge about it. I presume that that note was sent 
to me from the fact that I am a member of the Committee on Sur- 
vey and Inspection of Buildings. I did not receive it uatil Sunday 


Q. (By the Cuarewan.) What was the substance of it? 
A. The substance of it was that somebody had questioned the 
of those seats, or intimated to me that somebody should 
look after their safety. 
Q. That they needed looking after? 
A. I regarded the note as having reference to the office of 
ef Buildings, as you will see that it had from my con- 
nection with that committee. This was Sunday evening. I came 
in early on Monday morning, a little before nine o'clock. TI found 
the clerk in the oftice of the Inspector ef Buildings had a key, and 
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I requested him to give me any information that there might be in 
relation to the inspection of the stands. He returned to me in a 
few moments, and said there were no reports in the office that he 
could find, — this was later than nine o’clock on Monday, — except 
upon the stands upon the Common; that he found a report that 
the stand on the Common was reported upon as defective, and 
that the defects had been remedied, and that it was allright. I 
went into the office of the Chief of Police with the note from the 
Chief in my hand, and I found Capt. Quinn, and stated to him 
what I have said to you, — that I could find no reports from any 
access that I could get to the office, except as I have stated, and 
that the stand on the Common was defective; but the defect had 
been remedied, and added, to which he assented, that as Mr. Paul 
constructed the others, I thought it very safe to call the others 
all right. Capt. Quinn thoroughly agreed with me, and I imme- 
diately left. ‘That I believe is my entire connection, and all the 
present knowledge I have of the entire matter. 

@. Do you know whether the Inspector of Buildings was noti- 

fied of the facts which came to your knowledge through the Chief 
of Police? 
* A. I know that I was informed from the police office that the 
same, or about the same, notice that was sent to me at Brookline 
was sent to the Inspector of Buildings some time on Sunday. I 
don’t know that of my own personal knowledge, but was so in- 
formed. 


WaiiiaMm H. Les. — Recalled. 


@. (By the Cuairman.) You had some conversation with 
Mr. Paul, and informed him of the result of the committee’s 
action ? 

A. No, sir, I did not. The committee passed a vote that 
afternoon to notify Mr. Paul that his proposition had been 
accepted ; but the committee did not adjourn until quite late, and 
I had a number of letters to write, and it got to be time for my 
last train home; consequently I put off notifying Mr. Paul until 
the next morning. As I was coming in the next morning I met 
Mr. Paul coming downstairs, and he said he had been in my office 
to get his pocket-book, or some book that he had left there the day 
before when he had been in. I will not attempt to repeat the 
exact words, but it was something like this: that I should have 
notified him that the contract for building the stands had been 
awarded to him; and he said he had already heard of it. 

@. Did he state who told him? 

A. No, sir; but he said he had heard of it, and consequently I — 
did not send him any notice. 

@. Was there no official notice to Mr. Paul of his having 
received the award of the contract? 

A. Not from me. 

@. Was there any notice given him? 

A. That is all the conversation I had with him. 

@. Will you state all the conversation you had with him in 
regard to building the stands? 
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A. ‘There was great pressure for tickets. The committee had 
distributed all the tickets they had for those stands, and there was 
still a great demand for them. On the13th of September, about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, Mr. Flynn and myself went up to the 
stands for the purpose of seeing whether any addition could be 
made, or whether they could be enlarged at all. 

@. You and Mr. Flynn went up there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was that; 

A. On the 13th of September. That was on Thursday. We 
went up there, and a number of men were at work. Nobody was 
at the one upon the Franklin-square stand, but three or four were 
at work on the Blackstone-square stand. We spoke to one of 
them, who seemed to be the foreman, and asked where Mr. Paul 
was. He said that Mr. Paul had been there a short time before, 
and had gone away. Mr. Flynn said he wanted to see Mr. Paul 
about making some enlargement of the stands, and asked the man 
if he could get him; and the man said he could. So Mr. Flynn 
asked him to get into the carriage and bring him there. After 
waiting some little time for the man to go to Mr. Paul’s place of 
business, he came back with Mr. Paul. Mr. Flynn asked Mr. Paul 
if the stands could be enlarged to accommodate a few more specta- 
tors; and he said they could, and pointed out the way in which 
they proposed to do it. Iam not sufficiently a mechanic to repeat 
what he said he would do, but he proposed to do it in a way that 
would strengthen the stands, by putting on another row of seats, 
and gave his price for doing it, and also the price for putting some 
stands on the south burying-ground, while there. He gave his 
price at $135 to add one row, and $234 to add two rows, and 30 
cents for the running foot for the little platform on the burying- 
ground, where there were to be chairs. Mr. Flynn told him he 
thought that it oughtn’t to cost more than $200 to do the whole 
thing. Mr. Paul did not say whether he would do it for $200 
or not. 

@. (By Mr. Fert.) Was that for one range? 

A. Yes, sir; for one range. When Mr. Flynn came back he 
reported to a meeting of the committee, at which all were present 
except Alderman Wilder. [Reading from the records of the com- 
mittee. 

‘¢ Mr. Flynn stated that he had made inquiries in relation to en- 
larging the stands on Blackstone and Franklin squares, and that 
Mr. Paul had notified him that the alterations could be made, and 
that it would cost $135 to add one row of seats, and $234 to add 
two rows. Mr. Flynn also recommended that arrangements be 
made at once for chairs on the wall of the south burying-ground. 
Mr. Paul had offered to build such a platform as was required for 
30 cents per foot, or about $90. Mr. Flynn thought Mr. Paul 
would alter the seats on the squares and build platforms on the 
burying-ground for $200. The clerk stated that he had seen the 
Board of Health, who had given permission for the use of the bury- 
ing-ground. It was voted to employ Mr. Paul to build two ad- 
ditions of seats on the stands on Blackstone and Franklin squares, 
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and a platform on the south burying-ground, for $200, and that the 
clerk be directed to notify him by telegraph.” 

In accordance with that vote I immediately telegraphed to Mr. 
Paul, telling him to add one or more seats to the stands, and 
prepare for seats at the burying-ground, for $200, and asked him 
to answer. I didn’t receive any answer. 

Q. Was the work done? 

A. The work was done. 

Q. Was that all the conversation you had with Mr. Paul? ° 

A. Yes, sir; all I had in connection with the stands. On Fri- 
day I saw Mr. Paul; I had to see about some chairs which the 
committee instructed me to get for the burying-ground; and I 
went up there to ascertain how many chairs would be required. 
Mr. Paul wasn’t at either Blackstone square or the burying- 
eround, but they told me I would find him up at the stand 
near the Central Club House; and I drove up there. He told me 
to speak to a man at the burying-ground, and I went up there 
and got the measurement of the length of the wall. 

Q. Is that all you know in connection with the building of 
these stands? 

A. Yes, sir; that is all. 


JAMES J. FLYNN. — Sworn. 


@. (By the Cuarrman.) Will you please state your connection 
with the building of the platforms, and any conversation which 
you may have had with any person whom the committee authorized 
to build the platforms? 

A. I have heard the testimony of Mr. Lee, and it is substan- 
tially as related by him, and I don’t know that I can add aoener 
word to it. 

@. You mean the conversation that took place? 

A. Yes, sir, substantially the same. 

@. Between you and Mr. Paul, is it substantially that related 
by Mr. Lee? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Is there anything in addition that you wish to add concern- 
ing your talk with Mr. Paul? 

“A. No, sir, nothing. 

@. Did you visit the place at any other time and converse with 
him when nobody was around there? 

NG Gell eU1d not, 

@. Or had any conversation with him in City Hall at any time 
when Mr. Lee was not present? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t. 

@. Do you know anything about the notification sent by the 
Chief of Police as to the unsafety of the platforms? 

A. Only what the Chief told me, that he had sent a notification 
to the Inspector of Buildings. 

@. Had you any talk, or any member of your committee, to 
your knowledge, with any other persons than Mr. Paul as to the 
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manner in which that should be built, or, in fact, in relation to 
the building of that platform? Do you know of anybody? 

No, sir. When Mr. Paul first brought in his plan for the 
seats I was not present atthe committee meeting. Iwas not there. 
But Iwas there when the contract was awarded to him. Mr. 
Marston was present. 

@. Was it you who notified Mr. Paul that he had received the 
contract? Mr. Lee said Mr. Paul told him that he had already 
known of his receiving the contract. 

A. I had no conversation with Mr. Paul at all, only that for 
building that additional seat. 

@. Then your conversation was substantially as that given by 
Mr. Lee? : 

A. Yes, sir, exactly. 
| Q@. (By Mr. Fert.) Did Mr. Paul tell you that that additional 

row of seats would be likely to strengthen the structure? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Ricnarpson.) Were you informed that he had 
sub-let it, or under-let it? 

A. No,sir. In fact I didn’t know anybody in the contract but 
him. When I went there with Mr. Lee, I found a gentleman there 
in his shirt-sleeves, and inquired for Mr. Paul, and he said Mr. Paul 
had been there a few minutes ago, and said that he was at his 
office, or said he thought he was. I asked him to get into the car- 
riage and go for Mr. Paul; and he did so; and when they came 
back Mr. Paul figured upon the amount of lumber it would take to 
build those stands, and also on the burying-ground; and I asked 
him if he couldn’t do it for $200, and I told him if he would I would 
recommend that that amount be paid him, and I would ask the 
committee to appropriate that amount of money additional; and 
if the committee voted we would telegraph him that afternoon, so 
that he might go on with the work. I came back to the com- 
mittee and reported the interview with Mr. Paul, and while I was 
there Mr. Lee sent a telegram to Mr. Paul. 

@., And never had any conversation with him about it except 
what you state? 

A. No, sir; never had any conversation with Mr. Paul except 
when he-figured up the amount of lumber. I knew no one but Mr. 
Paul. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.)- It included everything? 

A. Yes, sir. He was todo the work for $200, and for 30 cents 
a running foot he was to put up the stands upon the south bury- 
ing-ground. 

@. And he would take them away? 

A. Yes, sir; and each of the other stands he figured at $67 
apiece. 

@. (By Mr. Ricnuarpson.) He furnished the lumber? 

A. Yes, sir; and he would take it back after it was done. 

@. And the committee didn’t interfere with the contract? 

fase NO, sir. 

Did the committee, so far as you know, give him any direc- 
tions how to build it? 
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‘A eNO, sir. 

@. Or furnish any alana? or whether the committee left the 
whole manner of making the two stands to Mr. Paul? 

A. AsJI said before, I was not present when Mr. Paul brought 
in his plan for the erection of those stands. It was not until after 
Mr. Paul had left that I knew he had brought in a plan for those 
stands. Mr. Marston came in, and the question was asked what 
he would put up those stands for? Having seen Mr. McNutt’s 
plan for a stand, and also Mr. Paul’s, he said he would do it for 
$300. I then made a motion that Mr. Marston be awarded the 
contract ; and some of the members of the committee objected to 
that, on the ground that Mr. Marston had already one contract on 
the Common, and remarked that inasmuch as Mr. Paul was the 
first bidder for that job he was entitled to it. 

@. My only question was whether the committee interfered 
with, or had anything to say about, the particular manner of con- 
struction? 

A. No, sir; not so far as I am aware. 

@. Whether they said you must put so many braces this way, 
or that way, or anything of that kind? and whether it was left to 
him? 

A. It was particularly and entirely in relation to the extra 
seat, because he suggested to Mr. Lee and myself that it would 
make the stands so much stronger, and he would be glad if it was 
done, because he could brace it much better than it was at the 
time those seats were erected. He went-on and described how it 
could be done. 

@. Was there anything said that would lead you to: think it 
wasn’t properly braced then? 

No, sir. Not being a mechanic, I didn’t know much about 
it. 

Q. (By Mr. Fert.) Was there anything said in regard to the 
matter of safety, in making the contract? Or did you go upon the 
presumption that he wouldn’t build anything but what was safe? 

A. No, sir. I went upon his reputation as a mechanic; and if 
I had anything to build, he would be one of the first men I should 
go to. 

@. And the committee felt the same with reference to making 
the contract? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Wn. H. Let. — Recalled. 


The Cuarrman. — The Chair has here a copy of the telegram 
sent to Mr. Paul: — 


J. F. Pauxt, — Put another row of seats in each square, and prepare for 
two rows of settees at the south burying-ground, for $200. Answer. 


WM. H. LEE. 


That you say is a copy of the telegram ? 

A. Yes,sir. Iused the word settees because it was intended 
to put up settees; but I found on inquiry that I could not get. 
settees, and was obliged to substitute chairs. 
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J. J. Frynn. — Resumed. 


Q. (By Mr. Gro. A. SHaw.) Are you a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Monument? 
A. I was. 
@. Did you consider that the bargain made with him by that 
committee was to erect competent seats ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
You gave him that order, with that understanding ? 
There is no doubt about that. 
And he accepted? 
. Yes, sir. 
. And went on with the work, and did erect the stands? 
Yes, sir. 
. Did the committee dictate in any manner the way in which 
he should erect them? . 
A. No, sir; not as I know of. I know I did not. 
@. You relied, according to your testimony, chiefly upon his 
character and capacity as a builder? 
Yes, sir, as a builder. 
He was to be paid so much? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. A second contract was made with him? 
A» Yes. 
@. And he accepted it? 
A. Yes. ) 
Q. In direct terms? 
A. I only know the work was done as agreed upon by the 
Q 
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committee. 

. You know it was done under his direction ? 
. I don’t think anybody else would attempt it. 
. Did anybody else attempt it? 
. I don’t know; I don’t suppose anybody would. 
. Did Mr. Paul ever decline to do it? 
A. I never had any conversation with Mr. Paul from that day 
to this. | 
@. And you considered he did the work, and was paid for it? . 
A. He hasn’t been paid for it. 
Q. He hasn’t been? 


A. It is a question whether he will ever be or not. 


I2y 


THe OriGInAL ORDER, 


constituting the Monument Committee, was read by the chairman 
as follows : — 


Ordered: That the Committee on Army and Navy Monument be authorized 
to make suitable arrangements for dedicating the Army and Navy Monument 
on Boston Common, on the 17th of September next, at an expense not exceeding 
twenty-two thousand five hundred dollars; to be charged to the appropriation 
for Incidentals. Passed in Common Council. Yeas 43, Nays 17. Came up for 
concurrence. Read and concurred. Yeas: Aldermen Breck, Burnham, 
Clark, Dunbar, Fitzgerald, Gibson, O’Brien, Robinson, Slade, Thompson, 
Viles, Wilder, —12. Approved by the Mayor, July-5, 1877. 
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LowetL B. Hiscock. — Sworn. 


@. (By the Cuarrman.) You are a member of the Committee 
on Decoration? 

Arisa. cir: 

@. Will you state any conversation which was had in your. 
presence with the builder of these platforms; and state who the 
person was, and with whom the contract was made, so far as you 
know? 

A. When this matter of seats was first discussed in the com- 
mittee, I went one afternoon and called upon Mr. McNutt, asking 
him to bring a plan the next morning to City Hall, and his price 
for furnishing seats on Blackstone ‘and Franklin squares. Mr. 
McNutt appeared the next day before the committee with his plan, 
and his price, if I mistake not, was $750. The clerk will correct 
me if Iam not right. The committee immediately abandoned the 
scheme, thinking it would cost too much. After that Mr. Paul | 
appeared. 

Q. Was it at another meeting? 

A. Yes, sir, at another meeting. 

@. Was Mr. Paul invited to come? 

A. I cannot say as regards that. 

Q@. Was there any member of the committee who invited him 
— he came with his plan? . 

A. Yes, sir, he came with his plan. 

@. Tell what he said. 

A, Well, sir, as to what he stated, my testimony would be sub- 
stantially what the clerk said, that he would build that Beaten 
for $300. 

Did he present a plan? 

A. -Yes, sir. 

@. And said he would build it for $3003 ? 

Asie) 68, cit. 

Q. And the committee awarded the contract to Mr. Paul? 

A. To Mr. Paul. 

@. Is there any other conversation you rere nee or that took 
place at the meeting of the committee in relation to doing this? 

A. Thad no conversation with Mr. Paul, personally, myself. 

@. Did you see him around the place? 

A. No, sir; I did not go to the square. 

@. Did you see him at any time while it was in process of 
erection ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. That is all you know about it? 

PAS Y CS AST: 

@. Do you know anything about the subsequent action in 
regard to the addition ? 

_ A. Yes, sir. I would state that it is substantially the same as 
has been given. 

@. You had better state all you reiieintbelts 

A. In regard to the additional seats, there was such a pressure 
for more seats, that it was discussed in committee, and we thought. 
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we had better erect more; and Mr. Flynn afterwards reported that 


there might be an additional seat. 

@. And was the contract given to Mr. Paul to build an 
additional seat? 
. A. Yes, sir; given to Mr. Paul to build an additional seat. 

@. You were at the meeting of the committee when the ad- 


ditional contract was given? 


A. I was. 

Q. And it was given to Mr. Paul? 

A. Yes, sir. And the clerk was instructed to inform him by 
telegraph. 

@. Do you know of any member of the committee being noti- 
fied of the unsafety of this platform? 

A. Ido not. 

@. (By Mr. Woxocorr.) Was anything said in your hearing 
by Mr. Paul, or any member of the committee to Mr. Paul, as to 
the plan being a proper one? 

A, Nothing at all. 

Q. But the number of seats was mentioned ? 

A. Yes, sir. As to the plan we trusted entirely to Mr. Paul. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) Was there any discussion as to Mr. 
Paul’s ability? 

A. Nothing at all. 

Q. Did you consider that he was a reliable person? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. (By Mr. Ricnarpson.) What became of the little ree he 
had? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

@. How large was it? : 

A. About as large as that [holding his hands about two feet 
apart]. It was done up in brown paper. 


@. Do you know whether the committee had anything to do 


about the manner of construction, and dictated it? 

A. I do not; and I don’t think any member of the committee 
did. I did not, for my part. 

@. (By Mr. Wotcorr.) Do you know whether the number of 


tickets printed and distributed corresponded exactly with the num- 


ber for which the plan was made? 
A. Idonot; but I think we tried to keep within the limit of 


the number of Rents. 


JAMES H. Nugent. — Sworn. 


Q@. (By the Cuarmman.) Were you one of the Committee on 
Decoration ? 

fie) eS, sir. 

@. You have heard the testimony of the other members of the 
committee? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you Sarin in addition to their testimony to give to 
the committee? 

mae No, sir. 


a ra a cf 
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@. Were you present at any conversation had with Mr. Paul 
about iy bung up this platform? 
No, sir. 
You were not — 
I was at the committee when they awarded the contract. 
You were there? 
Yes, sir. 
And you saw Mr. Paul there? 
Yes, sir. 
And you saw him when he showed this sketch or plan? 
Yes, sir. 
Were there any special instructions given to Mr. Paul out- 
side ‘of the plan which he presented? 
No, sir. 
. He presented a plan and told the amount of money for 
which he would construct the platform in accordance with that 
plan? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

@. And the committee gave him the contract? 

A, “Yes, sir. 

@. Were you in the committee when that was given? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were you in the committee when he received the additional 


contract for $200 to make those additional seats? 

A. Icould not say for certain. I don’t know whether I was. 

@. Were you ever around the place while Mr. Paul was up 
there? Did you ever see him around there? 

A. I believe I did see him there. 

@. At work, superintending it? » 

A. I don’t know whether he was at work or not. 

On Had you any conversation with him at all? 

A. No, sir, I think not. 

Q. Were you ever notified, as a member of the committee, of 
that place being unsafe? 

iA. No,, sir. | 

@. Did you know anybody else in this work than Mr. Paul? 
Was it the understanding in committee that Mr. Paul was making 
this contract for anybody else? 


A. No, sir. 
Q. It was not? 
A. No, sir. 


ALDERMAN FrRANcis THompson. — Sworn. 


Q@. (By the Cuairman.) Will you please state all you know 
about the erection of the stand? 

A. Ivwould state that the pressure upon the committee for 
stands or accommodations to see the procession by outside parties 
was very strong, and it was one of the last matters that the com- 
mittee considered. I think they did not consider it seriously until 
the afternoon the Chief Marshal desired the committee to go over 
the route of the procession and decide whether they would extend . 
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it a short distance into Roxbury, or whether they would return 
down Washington street into Chester square; and on that after- 
noon, as they rode down Washington street, somebody says, ‘‘ If 
the stands are to be erected, Blackstone and Franklin squares 
would be a very good place, because the ground is level, and they 
could be erected under the shade of the trees.” The committee 
-referred the matter to a sub-committee on decorations. On our 
return to City Hall, I saw the chairman of the Committee on 
Common and Squares. I said to him, ‘‘ The committee think 
something of erecting stands on those squares. Can they do it?” 
He said there would be no objection if they desired it. The sub- 
committee, I think the next day or the day after, reported that 
Mr. McNutt would erect the stands for $700 or $750. The idea 
was immediately abandoned, as that was altogether too much 
money for that purpose, and it was not considered. I supposed 
that was the end of the stand business. The next day, or the day 
after, when I came into the room, I saw Mr. Paul. I didn’t know 
what his business was there. After the committee came to order, 
Alderman Wilder stated that Mr. Paul had been to see the com- 
mittee and would erect the stands for $150 apiece. I made the 
remark, ‘‘ Sufficiently strong to accommodate so many people?” 
The reply was, ‘* Oh, yes, Paul will do it right.” What he said in 
regard to Mr. Marston was as he stated. Then the motion was 
made that Mr. Paul be authorized to build the stands. 

@. Did Mr. Paul present a plan? 

A. I sawno plan, and I don’t know that there was any plan 
presented. I knew nothing about it. I made the remark when 
the offer was made, ‘‘ Sufficiently strong?” Said he, ‘* Yes, and 
: he will do it right.” Alderman Wilder made the remark that a 
- matter that would cost $300 might be considered when one of 
. $700 would not, as an excuse for introducing the subject again. 
As the committee progressed, I inquired of somebody if the stands 
had been examined, and they said, ‘* Yes, they are all right and 
done ;” and in the evening I saw in the papers that the stands had 
been examined by the Inspector of Buildings, and it was so pub- 
lished. I gave it no further thought. I supposed it was all 


right. é 

~  @. Do you remember about the additional contract? 
A. Yes, sir; it was precisely — 
@. As stated by the other members of the committee? 
oi, 18, Sir, 
@. And it was given to Mr. Paul? 
A. Nobody else was known. I never knew anybody else. 
@. And he put it up in accordance with the plan? 
A. He was to erect one sufficiently strong. 

. @. In accordance with the plan? 
A. I didn’t know anything about any plan. If there had been 


a plan, I shouldn’t have known whether it was proper or not. 
Q. Subsequently to the accident did you know anything ahout 
the appointment of anybody to investigate and examine the stands? 
A. I desired the next morning to have a meeting of the com- 
mittee in regard to this matter. When Alderman Wilder came he 
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said he thought it was a matter which belonged to his Committee 
on the Survey and Inspection of Buildings, and that he had taken 
some of the necessary steps to ascertain the cause. 

Q@. (By Mr. Ricuarpson.) So far as you know, that so-called 

inquest or inquiry into the cause of it was not done by your com- 
~ mittee as a committee? 

A. It was not done by our committee, although our committee 
approved of it. We desired all the information we could get in 
regard to it. , 


ALDERMAN WILDER. — Resumed. 


Q. (By the Cuarrman.) I quite forgot to ask you whether, 
after the accident took place, you did not go farther in investigat- 
ing the accident and the cause of it? 

A. ‘I requested Mr. Lee to write a note to Mr. Bradlee in my 
name, as I hadn’t an opportunity of calling the’ committee 

together. After consulting about the matter with Capt. Flynn, 
he agreeing with me that something should be done at once, that 
the public would expect something to be done at once, and after 
discussing some names, we Agreed upon the three names of the 
gentlemen that we would notify to examine the premises. We 
were informed that the police had been instructed to keep the stand 
that had not fallen down just as it was; and that no time should 
be lost I requested Mr. Lee, after consulting with Capt. Flynn 
that day, to write to the three gentlemen, who did make a report, 
asking them to examine the premises and report what in their 
opinion was the condition of the stands. 

Q@. Is this it? [Showing a paper. | 

A. That was the note written by Mr. Lee, and read to me, to 
know if it was what I desired them to report. I assented to it, and 
it was sent. I did not see either gentleman that day; and the first 
knowledge I had that they had made a report was what I saw in 
the papers. 

(). Alderman Thompson says the committee fully endorsed what 
you did. 

Ae repor ea at the next meeting of the committee what I had 
done, and the committee fully endorsed it, and it became the dct 
of the committee. Iwas going to add that I didn’t see those three 
gentlemen personally, anid didn’t have any connection with them, 
and didn’t know that they would make any examination and report, 
until I received the report. 

Q. This report? 

A. This report. 

Q. This is the result of an letter which was written ? 

A. This communication was handed to me a day or two after- 

wards. 

The chairman read the following : — 


¢ Boston, Sept. 22, 1877. 
Alderman Charles W. Wilder: — 

Dear Sir, — We herewith submit our report, in reply to the following 
communication : — 


EEE ————— 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF COMMITTEES, 
City Hatt, Sept. 18, 1877. 


Dear Sir, —I am directed by Alderman Wilder to request that you, in 
company with Messrs. Nathaniel Adams and B. D. Whitcomb, will examine 
the spectators’ stands on Franklin and Blackstone squares, and report to him 
in writing your opinion regarding their construction, and the cause of the 
accident which occurred yesterday. 

Will you please make the necessary arrangements for meeting the above- 
named gentlemen at such time and place as may be most convenient, and at 
the earliest practicable moment? 

Respectfully yours, ; 
. i WM. H. LEB, 


Clerk of Committees. 
N. J. Braves, Esq. 


The undersigned, having carefully examined the platform now standing on 
Franklin square, and also the ruins of the one on Blackstone square, in accord- 
ance with the request contained in the above communication, report that we 
found the structure entirely inadequate for the purpose for which it was 
erected; every principle of strength being violated in its construction, and the 
sham manner in which the work was put together is unwarrantable in this 
enlightened age. There was no framing together of the various parts, its 
entire strength depended upon nails, and not more than one-half as many were 
used as should have been in such a platform. There were no braces what- 
ever to prevent a lateral strain, which was the immediate cause of the acci- 
dent; and the brace to each cross-section was located in such a position that, 
if the upper seats had been filled with people, there was nothing, in our opin- 
ion, to prevent the whole frame from falling backwards, these braces having 
been placed from the lower row of seats to the foot of the rear post, leaving 
the other three rows of seats to act as a lever to throw the whole frame back- 
wards. 

The arrangements for supporting the upper row of seats must, in our judg- 


ment, have been added after the frame was up, as no sane man would have 


laid out such a plan to start with. 
An examination of the ruins of the Blackstone-square platform indicates 
that it was more carelessly constructed than the one now standing, a large 


number of the seat bearings not having been cut of the right size or shape, 


and were pieced ‘and patched. We are aware that in making an examination 
after the terrible accident of the 17th inst. we are liable to be prejudiced, 
and might discover mistakes which would not have occurred to us if we had 
made the examination previous to the accident; but we cannot conceive how 
mechanics inspecting these structures with any care should have pronounced 
them safe. 
Respectfully submitted, 

NATHL. J. BRADLEE, 

NATHL. ADAMS, ° 

B. D. WHITCOMB, 


Committee. 


Q. This was the communication you received from those gentle- 


men? 
A. That was it. 
@. I should like to ask you, Alderman, Nether you had in- 


formed Mr. Paul that he had received the contract? 
A. No, I was not aware of it personally. 
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Q. Had no conversation with him, stating that he received it? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Mr. Lee told him the next morning that the contract had 
been awarded to him, and Mr. Lee stated that Mr. Paul informed 
him that he had been informed so? 

A. Imight have met him and informed him of it; if I did, it 
has slipped my mind. I might have done so. It don’t occur to 
me just now. : 


NATHANIEL ADAMS. — Sworn. 


Q. (By the Cnamman.) You some time ago were requested 
by Alderman Wilder to inspect those stands on Franklin and 
Blackstone squares, in company with Mr. Bradlee and Mr. Whit- — 
comb? . S 

Mite y GS, sil. 

Q. Will you state—(To Mr. Apams.) You understand all 
about building, Mr. Adams, don’t you? 

A. I think so; I know something about building. 

Q. Will you state something about the result of that investiga- 
tion? 

A. Well, sir, — 

Q. Did you sign that, Mr. Adams? [Showing report signed 
by him. ] : 

A. “Yes, sir. 

@. That is your signature? 

A. Yes, sir. I would like to refer to the order before I say 
anything. I received this order from Mr. Wilder, through the 
Clerk of Committees, and at once we thought it rather meagre. 
We met together, the three of us, and were all of that opinion, 
that it was rather a meagre order. Nevertheless, we determined 
to inspect it and give our opinion with respect toit. The next 
morning Mr. Bradlee was engaged, and couldn’t attend to it. He 
wished to make a further appointment, as he had to go out of 
town to attend a railroad meeting, and so the next day he couldn’t 
attend to it. During the interim there was a public intimation as 
to whether this committee was properly authorized and appointed, 
and we rather laid back upon the matter; and Mr. Bradlee came 
to City Hall to inquire about it, and he learned here from the Clerk 
of Committees that, although it emanated from Alderman Wilder, 
his committee endorsed it, and that the Mayor was anxious that 
this same committee should investigate it. From that we went up 
and examined it. We all met together at the time appointed, and 
made a careful examination of the structure that was standing, 
and we saw the addition. We noted particularly the construction, 
and we reported accordingly. 

Then we went across the way to examine this, which was a mass 
of ruins, which, perhaps, had been thrown together somewhat. It 
didn’t appear to lay just exactly as it fell; but we lifted it up and 
examined it, and found it something like the other; but it was 
very much patched up and *‘ gumped up,” to use a familiar expres- - 
sion. ‘There were a great many pieces put together; there was a 
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great deal of skewering to make the parts come up to the proper 
height and length. From the knowledge that we got from examin- 
ing the ruins, there was a great deal more of this piecing up and 
fitting up to make the thing come in shape than there was in the 
other. We noticed on the part that was standing, a substitute 
that was added to aid the nailing, for fear it was not strong enough ; 
and it surprised us to think that such a thing should be had. I am 
speaking of a cleat to hold together the seats. It is a common 
thing in building staging to sometimes strengthen it in that way ; 
but in all cases the pieces should have gone up endwise, and be 18 
inches or two feet long. [Witness explained this in detail by point- 
ing out the points on the plan.| I believe I can sincerely say 
that there are but two instances in that whole structure where there 
are but two nails. 

Q. Only one nail? 

A. Only one nail. I-am under oath, and I say I don’t know 
but two instances in that whole structure where there are two nails 
in that one thing that was put in for a substitute, and what was 
intended for a substitute had but one nail, the same as you 
would put on a button. This is in one of the stands now; and it 
surprised us that anybody, having any consideration at all, should 
have called that a substitute. If it had been put on properly, 
it would have added very much to the strength of the bearing. 

@. Have you anything to vary from the report you have signed? 

A. Not at all. 

@. It is substantially the report of an examination of the 
platform? — 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And it was indorsed by the other two gentlemen with you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you anything to add to that report which you wish 
to make a part of your testimony ¢ 

A. No, sir, [have not. I didn’t come up to testify. I regret 
very much that I have been called upon to answer questions. 

@. Whether or not you consider the whole affair was built in an 
unworkmanlike manner? 

A. Yes, sir, I consider it was. I might particularize a little in 
regard to that additional seat. That additional seat was made by 
lapping the slanting piece on the back. It is lapped right on to 
the main standard bearing. It is lapped on and nailed on with 
nails. There is a piece that is nailed on to the same upright, and 
lapped over against this, and you cannot take three pieces of the 
same size and nail them together in that way but what one will 

wrench off the other. If we bear this long one over far on the 
other to make that come level and straight “and even, it will pry 
this off, and the structure shows either a gaping open at the 
bottom, or else it would gape open here. You cannot draw three 
pieces together with nails, as that is constructed with nails, for the 
tighter you drive them the more they will come apart. 

@. You consider that addition worse than the platform as put 
up before? 

A. Yes, sir; it added very much to its unsafety. 
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Q. (By Mr. Ricuarpson.) In your judgment, did it fall by 
reason of that additional seat? 

A. No, sir. It was the want of lateral braces. This one I 
was speaking of as standing, swayed. I cannot say, but I think 
the other one was from the same cause — absence of braces. 

@. (By Mr. Fetr.) In your examination did you find out 
whether these seats were full or not? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t learn about that. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) If the lateral braces had been on this 
platform, would they have held up this addition to the original? 

A. They wouldn’t have done it any hurt. The swaying part 
here swayed over, and I presume it went the other way; and one, 
two or three more boards would have kept that in place, so that it 
would never have swayed down. It might have broken down, but 
no accident could have happened. Four hundred feet of ordinary 
inch boards would have kept the structure in its. place as to 
swaying. 

@. Then you consider both these structures — the one standing 
now — built in a poor, unworkmanlike way ? 

A. Ido, sir. 

@. And the other one somewhat worse? 

A. Yes, sir. The material worked into it didn’t work into it 
like the other one. 

@. (By Mr. Ricwarpson.) One thing in the report I don’t 
know as I quite understand. You say if the upper seats had been 
filled with people, there was nothing to prevent the whole frame 
from falling backwards. I don’t understand it. 

A. I think I can make it plain. [Pointing to the plan.] The 
bottom of the platform was a plank wide. It wasn’t intended to be 
sat on at all, and with the thing fully loaded they would have been 
reeling, and the bearing that held up that part of it was away out 
next to the iron fence, three feet from where any person would sit. 
They laid the whole of those seats, and it was all to be relieved 
here on this platform ; and this brace coming to that point would 
act as a sort of lever. If that brace had gone up to the centre 
of that stringer it would have held the heft. It would have acted 
as a perpendicular bearing. Now, it is not so perpendicular as it 
would have been if it had gone to that point. Now, it is at the 
foot of the first seat, and the only lateral stay to hold it in place 
was that one at the top edge, and, at the point I measured it, 
it was just two and a half feet from the ground. The top-edge 
of the board was two and a half feet from the ground. The whole 
of the rest of it had no fastening at all. Now, our opinion:is 
that if they had taken a board and run it right up to the top of the 
third section, and the bottom of this one, and vice versa, and so 
again, that they never would have swayed and come down as it did. 

Q. You don’t say that the putting on of the back-stays and 
higher seats was, in your judgment, the cause of the accident? 

No, sir; because the one that is standing swayed; I pre- 
sume that in the other one it was the absence of braces. You 
cannot say that there is a brace on it toward holding it up. 
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Joun W. Fraser. — Sworn. 


Q. (By the Cuarrman.) Will you state all you know about 
that platform, and those to whom you gave information concern- 
ing it? ‘ 

A. My first notice of the platform was on Sunday, the 16th of 
September. 

@. On Sunday you went up there? 

A. Yes, sir, I went the whole length of Blackstone square, 

and made an examination of the manner in which the platform was 
built. I noticed how it was put together, and came to the conclu- 
sion that it was not safe. I went to the Chief of Police, and 
notified him to that effect. I likewise called upon Mr. Lee, the 
Clerk of Committees, to ascertain from him, if I could, about the 
way in which it was constructed, whether under the supervision of 
the Inspector of Buildings, or not. My impression is that Mr. 
Lee, at that time, thought it did not come under the supervision of 
the Inspector of Buildings, or that he hadn’t seen it, or something 
to that effect. I found out there was no person around City Hall 
that would be the proper person to go and see about it, and I 
thought the Chief of Police the only man I could go to and notify. 
I went down and told him I had information, from a very reliable 
mechanic, that the stand was unsafe, and after examining it my- 
self I came to the conclusion, having entire confidence in the Chief 
of Police, that no person should be allowed to occupy it. It 
looked so ridiculous in my eyes that I didn’t suppose the Chief of 
Police would allow any person to occupy it. Feeling sure about 
it I didn’t suppose anything more need be done about it, and I 
didn’t know anything more about it until I was informed sometime 
during the procession that it had fallen down. , 

@. I suppose you were not much surprised when you heard it 
had fallen down? 

A. Iwas surprised that any person was allowed to occupy it. 
I felt sure that nails only half driven into boards wouldn’t hold 
people up. 

-@. Did you examine all the platform through? 

A. Yes, sir; on the rear part of the stand. I handled every 

board as I went along. 

Examined the nailing? 

Yes, sir. 

Was the nailing as Mr. Adams testified ? 

I was not here then. 

Not properly driven? 

. Not properly driven. In some places the boards lapped — 
I don’t know as I am giving the proper mechanical terms — over 
parts of the stanchion. I didn’t think it would stand a great deal 
of weight. I made up my mind that the staging would fall with 
very little weight. There were no braces to keep it from going. 

Q. (By Mr. Feit.) What time in the day was this? 

A. Not before three o’clock, and before five. I think I got 
home somewhere about six o’clock. 

Q. What time did you notify the Chief? 
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A. Ihave no means of Honea the exact time, but sometime 
in the afternoon. 

'Q. Were you inspecting it accidentally, or was your attention 
called to it? 

A. My attention was called to it by a mechanic, knowing I was 
connected with the City Government. He told me. that that staging 
was unsafe, and, if many people went on it, it would fall down. 
Then I thought I would satisfy myself. 


Grorce Nowek.u. — Sworn. 


@. (By the Cuarrman.) You are a practical builder? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you had occasion to examine this platform? 

A. Iread the report in the paper the next morning after the 
accident, and I had the curiosity to go up and see both the plat- 
forms; and I first saw the one down on Blackstone square, and 
then went in to see the one standing. I fully agree with that re- 
port, and that is just the report that should be made. 

@. The sum and substance of your testimony would be con- 
tained in that report? 

A. Yes, sir. If you wish me to explain why I believe it, I 
will, by the plan. Ss 

@. If you please. 

A. [Witness pointed out the details on the plan.| You ob- 
serve that these seats are below. This point being as a fulcrum, 
this acts asa lever. If persons should get off those seats to vacate, 
then those on the upper seats would be on the end of the lever, 
and of course it would go over backwards. Now, then, lengthwise 
of the square, — I don’t know how long it was; perhaps 200 feet, 
— there were no braces to it. Of course there should have been 
braces. I suppose that 200 feet of inch boards would have braced 
it sufficiently, so that it would have been amply strong in that 
direction. 

@. Were there any braces along there? 

A. None at all; and that was very surprising. 

Q. Don’t you think it displayed a great deal of ignorance in’ 
the business? Would any skilled mechanic do anything of that 
kind? 

A. I should think not, for a moving load. If it were a still 
load we shouldn’t brace it, but for a moving load it was most 
hazardous. I agree with the report that the construction is very 
bad. In the first place there are no braces except under the fence. 
These braces should have been back in this direction. If that 
additional step had been a foot longer it might have been stronger ; 
and this seemed to be a great over sight. It would have had two 
extra bearings. . . : 

Q. What about the nailing ? 

A. I didn’t examine the nailing. It was the way it was con- 
structed. The placing of the timber in such a position in which 

an accident would be likely to occur. If that same material had 
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been placed in a different and proper form, it would have been 
sufficient, with the addition of 200 feet of boards, to stand the 
load. 

@. (By Mr. Ricwarpson.) Is not the back post, that runs 
down to the ground, perpendicular ? 

A. I suppose it was intended to be perpendicular, but when I 
saw it, it leaned. 

Q. (By Mr. Wotocort.) What did that rest on.at the basis? 

A, The whole structure leaned to the rear when I saw it. 

@. What did the base rest upon? 

A. Upon boards. 

Q. (By Mr. Fett.) Did they lean against the iron fence of 
the square? 

A. No, sir; I think it didn’t go to the end of the fence. The 
front only connected with the fence, not the ends. I suppose the 
putting on of those additional seats added very much to the 
danger of risk, because it brought the load back. But I don’t 
think that was what occurred when the other part of the platform 
fell. I think the real cause was not having lateral braces. 

Q. (By Mr. J. F. Pau.) I don’t understand whether you 
thought it would tip back or not? 

A. Ithink it would if a few persons had moved. Ifthese seats 
had been clear, and persons had rushed for those seats, and those 
left over there (pointing to the plan), I think it would have 
tipped backward. 

Q. Do yon say that that piece was plumb? 

A. I should think it was nearly plumb. 

@. Would you say that that would tip over if that stood eight 
inches back from the front, with a bearing from the lower end of 
that post? 

A. If that were constantly moving back and forth it would 
break the nails and be constantly breaking back. 

@. I did not understand you when you were speaking of that 
structure, and I should like to have it explained again. 

A. If this structure was ten feet in height, I should have placed 
this five feet at the least back of the line — the rear post. 

Q. Make it one half pitch? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you think that would make it safer? 

A. Yes, sir; I think so, with one perfect brace to Bard it you 
will keep it from reeling as well as the others. 

@. Would the bearing reel backward or forward ? 

A. It would reel over to the rear. 

@. Can you make a fulcrum between those two bearings? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. Do you undertake to tell this committee that if it had been 
braced it would have crushed down? 
_ A. I think it would if it had not been braced for a moving 
body. There was nothing in it except those nails. ‘There should 
have been six nails instead of two. 

@. Do you know whether that plank was on top of those post- 
holes? 
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A. I could not see certainly, but I think it was. 

@. If it stood on top of the post wouldn’t it brace it right 
there? 

A. No, sir. I think the moving would draw the nails off. If 
the load was a still load, and not a live load, perhaps it might have 
stood, perhaps not the weight on it, but perhaps a certain weight, 
—I don’t know how many pounds. Of course, when the wood is 
closely fitted together, it would hold better than if it was not put 
together so closely. 

@. How much should you think one of those bearings — sup- 
pose it held 16 persons, — if I understand, that is something about 
2,000 pounds, —- how would that compare with the dead weight of 
green lumber piled upon that same platform ? 

A. If I was going to support a platform for a moving load, I 
should make it twice as strong. Fora crushing load one would 
hold just as much as the other. 

Q. Then, sir, what amount would you say it would take to 
crush that down, granting your calculations? I mean if that were 
stayed, — and you agree with the gentlemen, that it was crushed, 
—now, I ask you what amount of weight do you say would crush 

-it down? 

I don’t know how much solid weight. 

Give us an idea. It is supposed to hold 2,000 pounds. 
Across the entire section ? 

Yes, sir. 

2,000 pounds to each? 

To each section, about — come, so many pounds? 

. It wouldn’t sustain 2,000 pounds. 

Mr. Pavrt. You would be astonished if it sustained 7,000 
pounds. ‘The committee can see the amount of weight it will sus- 
tain, if any gentlemen will read an article in ‘* The Engineer.” I 
say it is impossible to tip that back by loading it upon the front, 
I say it has been tested, and I am glad to have it decided by such 
judgment as that of ‘‘ The Engineer.”’ 

THe CHarrmMan. — That is not the question for us to decide. 
The question for us to decide is whether it was built in such a 
workmanlike manner as to hold the people put upon it. 

Mr. Nowe... —I want it understood. I stated that if it had 
been a still load it might possibly hold. I suppose that two nails 
driven in those boards, with a still load, would hold a great deal ; 
but when you come to move it you break the nails, and the people 
upon the platform would do just the same. That is my principal 
reason. | 
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Capt. SMALL, OF Pouice Sration 5. — Sworn. 


Q@. (By the Cuairman.) Do you remember the 17th of Sep- 
tember ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were you at the square? 

A. Yes, sir; apart of the time. I wasn’t there all the time. 

@. Were you there at the time the accident took place? 
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A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. In what condition was the platform—I mean as to the 
people on it? Will you state that, as to the time the accident 
took place? 

A. The number of people? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. I couldn’t say. 

@. I mean, was the place full? 

A. I should think not; I was informed by the officers there 
that it was not full; that the people were not sitting close together, 
and that there could have been a great many more upon the seats 
than there was. I didn’t take notice whether the seats were full 
ornot. ‘The officers said they were not full. The Lieutenant is here ; 
he was upon Blackstone square and may know better. The ser- 
geant in charge of the platform in Blackstone square sent word to 
me the fact that the seats had started. I went over immediately 
with the officer that came to the station. I got into the square 
and the seats started and went down. 

@. That is all you have to say about it? 


Pouicke LIEUTENANT Pierce. — Sworn. 


Q. (By the Cuarrman.) You were on the opposite side of the 
street ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Will you state how the people looked, from the other side, 
as to the place being full? 

A. Ishouldn’t think the seats were more than two-thirds full. 
I should think not. 

@. (By Mr. Fett.) The Blackstone-square seats? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you notice whether they were on the back or upper 
seats or not? 

A. I should think there were not as many on the back seats as 
there was on the front part. I judge more of that from my own 
side. ‘They looked to be more down, nearer the front, than upon 
the back seats. 


A. S. Riptey.— Sworn. 


@. (By the Cuarrman.) You are a practical carpenter? 
as) 2d 69, 8ir. 
Q. You were present at Blackstone square when this accident 
took place? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. Could you state how the people seemed to you on this plat- 
form? Was it filled, or half full, or two-thirds? 
fea) L should judge it was about half. I don’t know but it 
might be a little more. 
Q. Than half full? 
A. Yes,sir. I had three tickets. 
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Q. You are a practical mechanic? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You are a builder? 

A. Yes, sir. I had three tickets given to me by Alderman 
Wilder. I gave them to my family and told them I would come 
up. When I got there I thought the structure was not safe, and 
I got them off about ten or fifteen minutes before it went down, 
and I was assisting to get some others off. I also spoke to the 
police, and Mr. Coburn, a builder who was with me, and we asked 
the police to stop the crowd from going on there, as it was danger- 
ous. They didn’t stop them all, and they seemed to be clearing 
them off. 

@. It seemed to be no more than half full when the platform 
broke? 

A. I should think so. 

@. Were there many on the back seats? 

A. At the time I got my family off I should ines it was 
pretty near full. They seemed to go to the back seats first, and 
after this began to sway, some one asked me if I didn’t think 
it would stand if they cleared the back seats and came on the 
front. I told them I certainly thought so, but I told them I 
thought it best to get them off the seats. I shouldn’t think it was 
more than half full. 

@. (By Mr. Ricnarpson.) You saw it go down? 

A. It went lengthwise, all one way. 

Q. All at once? 

A. Yes, sir; all at one crash. I was hit in my shoulder and 
arm when it went down. | 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) Did you examine it when it went 
down? 

A. I looked at it more, and from the looks I pronounced it 
unsafe and got my family off. 

Q. It didn’t need a thorough examination to make it appear not 
strong? 

A. I saw there were no braces upon it, and that attracted my 
attention. 

Q. (By Mr. Fert.) Did you notice anything about the scarcity 
of nails? 

A. Yes, sir, not at the time, but since. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) You have heard the testimony of some 
of the gentlemen? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Would you differ from them? 

A. I should differ with them as to the danger of tipping over 
backwards ; I don’t think it tipped over backwards. If it had been 
nailed up tight, I don’t think it would have gone down. It Seale! 
down for want of proper construction. 

@. You think it wasn’t properly constructed to hold penile 
upon it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Ricuarpson.) Do you think the people on that 
back seat was the cause of its falling? . 
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A. There were more people up there, and the heft being so 
high, and the want of lateral braces, I think that it would have a 
tendency to start it quicker than it would otherwise. 


_E. H. Savage, Carer or Porice. — Sworn. 


Q@. (By the Cuarman.) Will you state, Mr. Chief, what you 
know about this Blackstone-square platform — what information 
came to you, through whom and to whom you communicated any 
information you had in regard to the safety of this platform? 

A. Iwas at my office on Sunday afternoon, late in the after- 
noon, and Councilman Fraser came in and said to me, as near as I 
can recollect it, that fears were entertained that the Franklin- 
square platform was notsafe. I don’t think he told me how he got 
his information. I knew nothing of who had the care of building 
it; but it occurred to me, if there were really grounds for fears, it 
was proper I should not pass it unnoticed. There wasn’t anybody 
at the City Hall that could give me information at the time, that I 
knew of. I thought I should notify some one. I think, just previous 
to that, I had telegraphed to Capt. Small.to come down to the 
office, as I wished to see him with regard to making some further 
police arrangements, to take care of what was on his district, 
inclading those platforms. The Captain came down, and in 
querying who, in my mind, it was proper to notify, knowing that 
Alderman Wilder lived in the south part of the city, I wrote a 
letter to Alderman Wilder, saying that fears were entertained that 
the Franklin-square platform was not safe, and handed it to the 
Captain, and requested him to place it in the hands of an officer. 
He said to me it was doubtful if he would find the Alderman at 
home in Worcester square. I told him to find him. He started 
away. After the Captain had gone it occurred to me that it was 
hardly just to trouble the Alderman with it, as I supposed that 
there were guests here from other parts, and he might be with them ; 
and I though it might be well to notify Mr. Shaw, who was the 
proper party to inspect it. I did not go near it myself, because I 
didn’t consider myself an expert, and I didn’t know it was any of 
my business any way; neither had I time; so I didn’t go near it 
myself. But I wrote a letter to Inspector Shaw, looked up his 
residence, and placed the letter in the hands of officer Currier, who 
was in my Office, and told him to place it in the hands of Inspector 
Shaw. He went to East Boston and reported to me that he had 
placed it in the hands of Mr. Shaw. I think the purport of this 
letter, or the substance of it was, as near as I recollect, that fears 
‘were entertained that it was not sufficient to hold the weight likely 
to be put upon it. I waited until Mr. Currier came back, and he 
said he placed the letter in the hands of Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Shaw 
‘said he would attend to it. The next morning I was very busy, 
Deputy, Quinn was in charge of the office, and before I left to go 
to the head of the procession, the Deputy told me that Alderman 
Wilder had been in, and said that an examination had been made 
up there, and everything was safe. I being pretty closely engaged 
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throughout the rest of the day, didn’t pay any more attention to 
it; I didn’t think of it until I was informed on the line that the 
accident had occurred. 

@. Anything else you want to add? 

A. I don’t recollect anything now. The whole structure has 
been in charge of an officer since then. 

Q. Have you a copy of the letter notifying the Inspector. of 
Buildings? 

A. No,sir. Idid not take a copy of the letter. Mr. Shaw 
afterwards told me he received the letter and placed it in the hands 
of an officer. 

Mr. T. G. Gargan, Counsel for Mr. Shaw, Inspector of Build- 
ings, produced the letter and the chairman read it, as follows : — 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF POLICE, 
Boston, Sept. 16, 1877. 
Outver L. Saaw, Esa., Inspector of Buildings: — 


I am informed that fears are entertained that the seats erected on Franklin 
and Blackstone squares are not of sufficient strength to sustain the weight that 
will be placed upon them, and I thought it would not be out of place for me to 
inform you. 

Yours truly, 
E. H. Savages, 


Chief of Poltce. 


That is your letter, Mr. Chief? 
Yes, sir. 
What time did you write this letter? 
Well, I think it must have been—TI don’t know the time, 
but I think it was — somewhere between four and five o’clock. 

@. Did you send it by special messenger? 

A. Isent it by Mr. Currier; I told him to put it in Mr. Shaw’s 
hand, and Mr. Shaw told me he did it. 

Mr. Garaan. It was in consequence of the information received 
from Capt. Small that you sent this letter? 

The CHairman. — From Mr. Fraser. 

Mr. Garcan. From Mr. Fraser. I understood him to say he 
had an interview with Capt. Small that afternoon. 

Witness. — Capt. Small came to my office. 

@. And then you wrote this letter? 

A. Not this one, but the one I sent to Alderman Wilder. This 
one was written and placed in the hands of officer Currier. 

Q@. After you had seen Capt. Small? 

A. Yes, sir; thinking I had perhaps better not notify the 
Alderman. 

@. Did you report to Capt. Small any news that you received 
as to the safety of the structure after you gained that information ?. 

A. I think the captain knew the contents of the letter I wrote 
to Alderman Wilder. 

@. That is not the question. After you notified Mr. Small 
that the structure was not safe, did you send him any instructions 
as to whether he should permit people to go upon those stands? 

A. No,sir. I think I had no right to do so, especially after 
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he had informed the Inspector that I had been informed it was 
unsafe. 
@. (By the Cuarrman.) When did the Inspector tell you it 
was safe? 
A. The Inspector didn’t tell me it was safe. As I stated 
before, the Deputy who was in charge of the office told me, on 
Monday morning, that Alderman Wilder came in and stated it 
_ _ had been inspected, and was all right. That was Monday morn- 
ing, perhaps in the neighborhood of eight o’clock. 


Wu. . Lez. — Recalled. 


Q. (By the Cuarrman.) How many tickets were issued? How 
many was the platform intended to seat? 

A. 600 for each, sir. 

Q. The addition included ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. I mean the whole, with the addition to the platform. 

A. It was calculated to have 600 seats for the original, and 
225 for each addition. 

Q. That was 825 on each platform? 

A. Yes, sir. 


JospPpH F. Pau. — Sworn. 


Q@. (By the CHairman.) Mr. Paul, you have heard the testi- 
mony of the members of the committee as to the contract made 
with you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you anything to say about it? 

A. I have my story to tell, sir. 

Q. What is your story? 

A. I will begin at the beginning of my knowledge with regard 
to the platform being built, and go through, if you please, 
and tell what I had to do with it. On Friday morning — it 
must have been three weeks ago last Friday —I arrived at my 
office 15 minutes before 7 o’clock. Mr. Warren Hayford was 
there, and said that a member of the committee, Mr. Nugent, 
was at his house or had seen him the day before, and said that 
they proposed to build some seats. 
~ @Q. What is Mr. Hayford’s business? 

A. He is a carpenter, and wanted to know if I would furnish 
him the lumber, and take it back again, —a thing which I had just 
done on another occasion. I told him I wouid, and gave him the 
price which I should charge for it per thousand, allowing for 

- wastage, etc. He asked me about how much it would take. I 
made a sketch, which I happen to have in my pocket at this time. 
I wish the committee could find the sketch which I made from 
this; I made a sketch on an inch and a half scale; this is the 
original sketch which was made that morning. It is not made to 
a scale, but simply for the purpose of making an estimate. I 
made that sketch, and figured these sections to be 8 feet apart. 
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T had not got the distance, had not been in the square, and could 
not have told whether the posts were 16 feet apart, 10 feet 
apart, or 12 feet apart, and did not know where they would 
stand, only on the walks, as stated to me. I figured up these 
sections at 8 feet apart. Mr. Hayford told me how they 
wanted to place the platform, and it is shown on that scale. I 
told him it would take about 17,000 feet of lumber. Mr. Hay- 
ford figured the lumber by the amount which I had given him 
per thousand, and figured up what his labor would cost (which 
I have not the remotest idea of); he figured up what his nails 
would cost (which I have not the remotest idea of); made this 
draft for the platforms, and built them by it. I took the lumber 
back again after it was done, and took it upon the basis that it 
would not take over 17,000 feet. I made the calculation on 
the basis of the way these stands were made; the plans are 
about the same. After that, Mr. Hayford asked me if I would 
make a sketch or a scale that he could take to City Hall at 1 
o'clock. He said they wanted a plan, and that they would meet 
at 1 o’clock. I told him yes, and took a piece of brown paper 
and made a plan during the forenoon sometime. I was called off 
in the mean time. J made the plan on an inch and a half scale, 
I think it was; it is on a piece of brown paper, and the figures 
are marked on the plan, — about a foot rise, a foot and 8 inches 
run, and a 2-foot and 4-inch platform. I had a note to come 
down town, or to be down town at 10 o’clock. 

@. From whom? 

A. On business of my own. I took that plan with me and 
went to Williams Market, where Mr. Hayford is at this time 
raising the Williams Market, to carry it to him. His men said 
they believed he had gone down town. I said I had a plan for him 
and they said they knew it and said I was to leave it there. I did 
not know what to do, whether to leave it or take it with me, 
knowing that he had got to meet the committee within two or 
three hours. I finally said, ‘‘ I will take the plan with me, and if I 
do not meet Mr. Hayford before, I will be there at City Hall at 
1 o’clock and meet him,” — because I did not know the gentleman 
who called on him (Mr. Nugent), though I have seen him since. 
I got through with my business about 12 o’clock, or about 12 
o’clock I had got back again to the building. I got out of the car 
and went into Williams Market a second time, and then they 
reported that Mr. Hayford had gone down on business and wanted“ 
me to be there at 1 o’clock. I hurried home and hurried through. 
my dinner and arrived at City Hall about quarter past 1 o'clock ; 
I know I hurried because I found I was late. I looked through 
the corridors and could not find Mr. Hayford. Col. Wilder came 
upstairs, and I said to Col. Wilder in these words, ‘‘I am here to 
meet Mr. Hayford, who has made you a proposition for the erection 
of-platforms on the squares, and I have a sketch of what he is 
going to do.” Col. Wilder said tome, ‘‘ Have you the plan 
there?” I had the plan in my hand and said I had. He said, 
‘¢Come in here; we are in session now.” It was then all of half 
past 1 o’clock I should think. I went in and stated just what Col. — 
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Wilder says. He asked me the price and I told him his price was 
$300. Col. Wilder asked me if that meant $250, and I told him I 
did not know ; I supposed the man meant what he said, but at any 
rate I was not authorized to do anything more; I was there to 
_ give him the plan and I should not have known the price except 
that he figured it up at my place. I never made a figure upon it, 
and I am not in the habit of stepping in and taking a man’s job 
out of his hands, especially one who has worked for me as honestly 
as Mr. Hayford has. Upon that Col. Wilder asked me if I would 
leave the plan; but he asked me in the first place how many it 
would seat. I had not figured it, and could not tell whether it 
would seat 1,000 or 2,000. I only knew the length was 3380 feet, 
and I sat down and figured out that it would seat 1,237. I said to 
Col. Wilder, ‘‘ You had better take out some for your entrances 
in the centre and at the ends, and I think you had better call-it 
1,000.” They said that was about what they wanted. 

@. Do you mean to say that you had all this conversation with 
Col. Wilder? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. He never mentioned it in his testimony? 

A. Well, that is the conversation I had. The matter of figur- 
ing the seats, I know he did not mention, but I think Mr. Lee 
will remember it. I sat down at Mr. Lee’s desk and figured these 
seats and made that memorandum on that piece of paper. When 
I got up to go out Col. Wilder asked me if I would leave the plan, 
and I told him ‘‘ Yes.” When I came out I met Mr. Hayford and he 
said, ‘‘ Where have you been? I have been looking for you.” I 
said I had been there. The door was closed as soon as I went in, 
and they unlocked it when Icame out. I told Hr. Hayford, ‘I 
have left the plan and told them your price.” 

@. Did you tell the committee that Mr. Hayford was to per- 
form this work? Did you mention the name of Mr. Hayford to 
the committee, or did they know it when you went in there? | 

A. No, sir; I do not know but what I did. I won’t say that I 
did. I mentioned it to Col. Wilder, and told him that I was 
looking after him. 

@. I mean when you had the conversation with the committee. 
Did you mention Mr. Hayford to them, or was the conversation 
carried on with you? 

A. It was carried on with me. 

@. And as if you were the person who was to make the con- 
tract? 

A. The conversation was carried on with me. 

@. Asif a contract was being made with you? 

A. There was no contract being made. The conversation was 
carried on with me, and they asked me to leave that plan. They 
told me, in the first place, that the thing had been given up 
entirely. 

@. But when the bargain was closed whom did they inform? 

A. Well, sir, if you will allow me, I will go on. I left the 
room, met Mr. Hayford, and told him what I had done and said, 
and went about my business as usual, thinking nothing more about 
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it. The next morning, when I arrived from the post-office, about 
10 minutes past 7, Mr. Hayford was in my office, and said he 
had been notified that he had got the job. 

Q. He had been notified ? 

A. Yes, sir; he had been notified, and I had not. 

Q@. What did Mr. Lee tell you? 

A. Iwill tell you. I missed my memorandum-book and there 
was something in it of value to me, but not to anybody else; and 
I started to go to Mr. Lee’s office to get it. I was there from 
quarter to half-past 8 o’clock in City Hall, and they told me 
Mr. Lee was not in. I went to the Messenger’s office, supposing 
he had keys to the doors, and told him I had left my memorandum- 
book in Mr. Lee’s office. He took his own keys out of his pocket, 
gave them to a young man, and I went in; there laid my memo- 
randum-book, which I picked up. I went out and thanked the 
Messenger for his kindness, and told him I had forgotten my 
book, because I wanted him to understand what I was there for. 
As I was coming downstairs, and had got from a half to a third of 
the way down, Mr. Lee leaned over and said, *‘ Mr. Paul, are you 
- looking for me?”—TI said, ‘‘ No, sir.” — And he said, ‘* Have 
you heard of the action of the committee?” —I said, ‘* Yes, sir.” 
Mr. Hayford had notified me that morning, and that was the first 
and only notice I had. ‘The work was commenced on Monday at 
my place. No man of mine, and no man in my employ, ever did 
one day’s work, or one hour’s work, or drove one nail in that 
stand from beginning to end. Mr. Hayford not knowing about 
the work, I was up there, and because I made the sketch I told 
him how I should place these posts (the front bearings). After 
I had been there an hour or an hour and a half I went away ; 
everything was going along all right. That was Tuesday fore- 
noon. He said, Tuesday morning, that Mr. Nugent told him the 
day before that the committee had made inquiries whether the 
seats were going up in the square; and Mr. Hayford said, “I 
guess I will go up and leave two men to put together these sec- 
tions or supports;” they were all put together at -my wharf. 
After putting one more together Mr. Hayford went up there with 
his men, and let the two men finish it. Every section was put 
together, notwithstanding the mistakes made by them, or the 
difference in them, in one place, with the exception of perhaps 
three or four, upon a form which was made to put them together 
by. I was there on Wednesday probably two or three times, 
more to ask Mr. Hayford if he bad lumber enough than for any- 
thing else, because I took no interest or care with regard to the 
work. On Thursday morning I went to the other place, where I 
took « platform to build, and from that time till Saturday night I 
was not away from that place one half-hour during working-hours. 
Now, I wish to come to the part where Mr. Flynn and Mr. Lee 
came up. ‘That day I was at my office; I was not at the stand, 
and had not been there. Mr. Hayford came down in a ¢arriage 
and said they wanted some extra seats. I asked him what it was 
worth to put them up, and he said it was worth more than to build 
the others. i 
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@. (By the Cuarrman.) With whom did they carry on the 
conversation at that time? 

A. WhenI got up there with Mr. Hayford, I found Mr. Lee 
and Mr. Flynn, and they said they wanted to put up two more 
rows of seats. I said, ‘‘ Then you will have to put up an extra 
post outside,” and I told them what I would do. I was acting as 
I should act for any of you; gave him the advantage of my ex- 
perience if it was worth anything, and told him how much lumber 
it would take ; the Jabor part I did not know anything about. Mr. 
Flynn spoke about putting either two rows or one row, and I said, 
** If you put on one it will make precisely six feet in height, enough 
to make a section ; and I should do it in that way because I do not 
think it will weaken it at all.” I went over on Franklin square, and 
that was the only time I set my foot on Franklin square until since 
the downfall. I went over there with Mr. Hayford and Mr. Hayford 
figured up what it was worth. He said to me, ‘‘If we do these 
others in the burying-ground, you will have to let me have men.” 
I told him I would do so; and I did. It took his whole time on 
Blackstone and Franklin squares up to Saturday night. Those in 
the burying-ground were nothing but mere platforms. 

@. We are not so particular about that as we are about whether 
you or Mr. Hayford made the contract with Mr. Flynn? 

A, There was no contract about it, but I fixed the price. 

@. Did you mention Hayford to them? 

A. I didnot. 

@. Did they say to you, ‘“ Hayford can go on with this,” or did 
they say, ‘‘ You can go on with this and finish it.” 
A. There was nothing said about it while they were talking with 
me. ; 

@. Asif you were the person to do the building, or as if you 
were acting as agent for somebody else? 

A. They talked with me precisely as any man would letting out 
a job. 

Q. To another? 

A. Yes, sir; whetber I was going to frame or finish it, they 
talked to me as if I was going to act. ~ 

@. Did you receive a telegram from Mr. Lee? 

A. I did after I got home that night. 

@. [Reading the telegram already put in.|] Is that the 
substance of it? | 

A. Ishould say it was. They said when they were there that 
they should telegraph me, but I did not feel it necessary, and told 
them peed I did not. 
Was Mr. Hayford there? 
Yes, sir. 
Present all of the time? 
Yes, sir; present all of the time. 
Did he say anything? 
He did not know any gentleman of that committee, or Mr. 
Lee; that was the reason he came to me. 

Q. Your testimony then is that if you did anything you were 
acting for Mr. Hayford? 
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Entirely so. 

Had you ever mentioned his name to them? 

I had never mentioned it. 

But you were acting for him? 

Yes, sir. 

And whatever you did was simply in the capacity of agent 
for him ? 

A. What Iwas doing was a kindness to Mr. Hayford. 

Q. Do you think that Mr. Flynn and Mr. Lee were not under 
the impression that you were the person with whom they were 
dealing ? 

A. Yes, sir. JI have no doubt they did. If this accident had 
not happened they would not have asked the question; they might 
have thought I was doing the work. 

. Do you remember the conversation I had with you, Mr. 
Paul, in the Alderman’s room, — a passing conversation ? 

A. At what time? 

@. When Mr. Kendall was present and asked for a ticket, and 
Alderman Gibson was there; three or four days before the 17th 
of September, when I asked you, in a half-jocular way, if that was 
going to be built strong, or if you,were not going to give a pretty 
good strong job so that nobody would fall down and break their 
necks? I said it ina half-joking way. 

A. I remember — 

Q. Iwas addressing you as if you had the contract. 

A. J remember to have been there when the alderman from 
East Boston was there. 

@. It was in a passing way or half-jocular wuy, and that is 
the reason I asked it. 

A. Ihave no doubt of it; but I wish to state further that I 
have stated just my relation with Mr. Hayford ; that I never went 
on to the platforms, and I never pieced these platforms in any 
way, and never took any care of them at all, because the one 
where I was myself was the one that some thought was going to 
fall down, and I was looking out to make that strong. I had ~ 
nothing more than a general interest in the others. I think if I 
had seen as much as others of them I should certainly have told 
where the defect was, and had it remedied; I should have done it 
as a good citizen. I know very well the person who built them 
would have been willing to remedy such a defect, for it would not 
have cost a five-dollar bill; but Mr. Hayford was not under my 
control, nor was there a man that I employed at work upon those. 
stands. I never considered the job mine except precisely as I 
stated it here. Iwas acting for Mr. Hayford as I would have 
acted if he was building a house for you; I gave him all the 
assistance and encouragement that I could. 

@. But do you not think the committee, or these gentlemen 
who were dealing with you, were under the impression that they 
were dealing with you as the person who was really building them? 

A. Well, I cannot tell about that; I cannot tell what their 
impressions were. 
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@. Whether they thought they were dealing with you as if 
they thought there was nobody but yourself? 

A. I donot know why they should. I know whatI stated to 
Mr. Wilder in the first place. I do not suppose they cared until 
the accident happened, and then, of course, the responsibility 
came somewhere. If the thing had gone through all right there 
would have been no occasion for inquiry, and they would not have 
cared who built them. 

Q. Would Mr. Hayford put in a bill, or you, if there had been 
no accident? 

A. Mr. Hayford. Ihave nocharge against the city of Bos- 
ton. If I had built it I should have had it in the day I delivered 
the stuff. My charges are to Mr. Hayford, for the use of the lum- 
ber. I think that gentlemen can see that in my conduct and in 
my management, and by the very fact that I took no interest. in it, 
that I did not consider the contract mine. 

@. Does Mr. Hayford do work for you? 

A. Oh, he has built blocks of houses for me in years past; he 
has been a builder about as long as I have. He has built stores 
and everything else. As you have asked several gentlemen how 
I happened to come in there, I wish to say that Iam notin the 
habit of running to the city of Boston to get jobs; I was there 
for the benefit of a friend, and to aid him. Nobody had asked 
me about it, — no committee man, — and I should not have pushed 
myself in. I did not know who the committee were until Mr. 
Hayford told me that Col. Wilder was one of them. That is the 
way I came to approach Col. Wilder when I came upstairs and 
told him what I was there for. 3 

@. (By Mr. Woxcotr.) Were you aware how largely the 
committee were trusting to your own reputation in the matter? 
A. No, sir; I never heard of that until after the accident; 
they did not tell me so. 

@. (By the CHarrman.) Did Alderman Wilder inform you 
about the proposed erection of these platforms? 

A. Never, sir. 

@. The first intimation you had about that was from Mr. 
Hayford ? 

A, Yes, sir, in my office. 

@. You never mentioned Mr. Hayford to the committee or 
anybody when talking with them? 

A. I mentioned to Alderman Wilder whom I was looking for. 

@. Then, when you were talking about how much it was worth, 
did you say you would have to see Mr. Hayford? 

Mr. Hayford was there; I did not have to say so. 

@. Did he say anything? 

A. Nothing at all. 

@. -You did ‘all the talking ? 

A. I did the talking. 

@. You did not refer to Mr. Hayford? He gave you full 
power? 

A. No, sir; he figured on the cost of the seats. 

Q. I mean additional seats? 
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A. I mean additional seats. 


@. Was there any difference as to the price of these additional — 


seats ? 

A. The question was to figure up how much it would take and 
it was a very simple matter. 

@. (By Mr. Frynn.) Did Mr. Hayford know when he went 
for you what Mr. Lee or myself wanted of you? 

A. Mr. Hayford told me what you wanted; that you wanted 
extra seats. 

@. Did he know anything about it? 

A, If he did not know he could not have told me. 

The CHarrman. Did you say anything to him, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Lez. Nothing, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you, Mr. Flynn? 

Mr. Frynn. Not until after Mr. Paul came. We inquired for 
Mr. Paul and asked this man to go for him; we made no sugges- 
tions to him at all until Mr. Paul came. 

@. (By Mr. Fiynn.) Now you say Mr. Hayford was present 
during all this conversation. Will you name one spot where he 
was when we were figuring? 

A. (By Mr. Pavx.) Out at the further end of the square. 

@. Where? 


A. Mr. Hayford went across to the other side on Franklin — 


square with me, because on Blackstone-square side they had not fin- 
ished and on the other side they had. I went over across with Mr. 
Hayford to see where he would have to put the braces. 

@. Do you remember where the figures were made for that extra 
row of seats? 

A. I think at the upper end of Blackerane square. I think 
you and Mr. Lee stopped there and I went to the other side. 


@. Were they not made on the south burying-ground between 


you and Mr. Lee and myself? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did you not take your paper out there, and put it up against 
a stone wall, and figure on it, and give us the cost of the old one, 
and say these seats would cost $17 more than the original ones, 
and that you would do the other for 30 cents a running foot, or 
for $90? Did you not give the figures right there at the south 
burying-ground? Was Mr. Hayford there at all? 

A. I think I gave you figures for the seats before we went up 
to the burying- ground at all. 

@. That is not my recollection of it. 

A. It is mine. 

Q. Then again I know that Mr. Hayford was not present when 
we made the contract with you; there was nobody present except 
you and Mr. Lee and myself. 

A. There was no contract made, Mr. Flynn. . 


@. There was only a difference of $24 between us; didn’t I — 


_say if you would do it for $200, that I would recommend the com- 
mittee to have it done, and that if they voted to do it we would 
telegraph you? | 

A. Yes, sir, that statement was made. 
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@. Was not that with you? 

A. I did not agree to do it for the $200, because in the telegram 
Iam asked to answer yes or no. I took that to Mr. Hayford, 
and he said, ‘‘ Do it if you cannot get any more.” 

Q. Did I not say if you would do it for $200 I would recom- 
mend the committee to have it done, and that if they voted to do 
it we would telegraph to you that afternoon by 2 o’clock? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you think that Mr. Hayford was present at that time? 

A. I cannot say whether he was or not, because I walked 
around there with you a great deal after I had figured up the seats 
on the two squares and went up to the burying-ground. 

@. (The Cuarrman.) Has any other gentleman any questions 
to ask? 

Mr. Pau. —I would like to state, a little further, that I take 
the responsibility so far as the construction or style of these plat- 
forms is concerned; beyond that I feel myself no more respon- 
sible for anything with regard to them than any gentleman of this 
committee, notwithstanding I talked with the committee; because 
I considered it in the hands of a competent man. I was acting 
for Mr. Hayford, and took no interest in it myself. Further, it 
would have been a piece of presumption for me to undertake it, 
when it was under the charge of the Inspectors themselves, and 
they had passed upon it; but had I noticed it as other gentlemen 
did, and had my forethought come earlier, [ should not have hes- 
itated to say so. 

@. (By Mr. Ricwarpson.) Just what amount of responsibility 
do you take in this matter? 

A. I mean for the strength of the stand; the erushing. 

@. Do you mean to say that you omitted a certain particular 
brace in its construction ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And for all the rest you take the responsibility ? 

A. No, sir; I take the responsibility of that frame and of its 
strength. 

Q. (By Mr. Ferr.) Did you see it every day? 

A, Only as I rode by. I was not in Franklin square until 
Wednesday. 

@. (By Mr. Wotcorr.) Did your plan include lateral braces? 

A. You could not show them on that side. | 

@. I mean at the end. We have heard a great deal about 
lateral braces. 

A. Yes, sir, the support was on the back side; there were two 
ledgers running through. Another thing I must explain to you. 
You have heard a great deal about the patching of these frames. 
Some one, I think it was Mr. Flynn, requested Mr. Hayford to 
have that rise about 14 inches instead of 12. I think the 
proper method was taken to make that rise; at any rate, I 
take the responsibility of that. Ido not think it weakens it at 
all, but on the contrary it made more timber; I do not think it 
weakened the timber at all. They were made to make the rise all 
the way up, and that shows the way it is put in. It is a piece put 
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up and down the whole length, and then there is a piece put on 
the top of the risers, to make them 14 inches. 

Q. (By Mr. Frynn.) Were not all these risers and standards 
made at your wharf? 


A. Every one of them. Mm 

Q. Were they not nailed together there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. And brought to the square in your wagons? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And were not you there mien they were delivered ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When they were taking them off and putting them into the 
square ? 


A. I was there the same day they commenced putting them up. 

@. I meant on the Thursday afternoon that Mr. Lee and I 
went out there. Did you not direct the teamster where to unload 
them? 

A. That I might have done, sir. 

@. Was you not there some time after we left, arranging or 
managing the construction of them? 

A. Not long, sir; if it was Thursday afternoon, not long. 

@. Did you not have a plan of them, and was you not talking 
to Mr. Hayford? I was introduced to him that afterneon, I think, 
and I recollect now of seeing him there. Did you not have a 
large sheet of paper and a plan of this stand, and instruct him’ 
what to do, while Mr. Lee and myself were there? 

Of the stands there? 

On the Blackstone square? 

I think not. 

But you do remember ‘being there? 

Weds, "Sir. 

And notifying your teamsters where to put them? 

I should naturally'‘do that, sir, where I was around, if it would 
be an n advantage to tell my teamster where to land his stock. 

Q. These frames were all made on the wharf, as you say, and 
there was nothing necessary to be duos 2a or altered except as 
ordered by the committee? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) Is that the usual way when people 
buy lumber of you, to allow them the use of your wharf to Be 
their work upon ¢ 

A. Yes, sir; if a man buys timber at my wharf, he frames his 
stock on my wharf ; they make window-frames, and a great many 
other things there ; because it would be very inconvenient to have 
chips left on these squares. By doing the framing at the wharf 
the job is done neatly. Everything was carried there as nearly 
complete as possible, in order to make the job as short as possible 
on the square. I want to say to the committee before I get 
through that I have had made three sections, — Mr. Hayford made 
them and set them up, — and they are loaded to-day with 6,800 
pounds, and the deflection is only one-quarter of an inch. ‘The 
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committee can see them if they will take the trouble. I had the 
test made for my own satisfaction. 

@. I suppose you do not deny that this stand fell down when 
not more than two-thirds of the people were on it whom it was 

- expected to accommodate? 

- A. No, sir; but I do deny that it crushed, and that is the part 
I take the responsibility of, —of the strength ‘of these pieces, that 
is what I take the responsibility of. 

. (By Mr. Ricuarpson.) If you take the responsibility for 
half the style and construction, I do not see how you undertake to 
divide it. Does not a frame of a thing or a skeleton of a thing 
embracc whatever is necessary? Don’t it embrace a brace as well 
as a post? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then why are you not responsible for the brace? 

A. If I give you these posts to stand up straight, two of them, 
I would suppose you knew enough to put the stays in. It would 
not require much knowledge if I gave a man a plan of these posts 
and told him what they were for, and did not make another section, 
or did not deem it necessary. 

Q. You let out the job then to men who were incompetent? 

A. Well, I did not let the job out; that is the difference. 

Q. Well, I do not see how you are responsible on one side and 
not on the other? 

A. I take the responsibility. If I made a sketch which is 
wrong I accept the result, but if he did not put the work in I do 
not take the responsibility for that; if I put a patch upon a door 
and spoilt it, that I may be partly responsible for. 

@. If you had a proper framing plan it would show sufficiently 
all the pieces; a framing plan ought to have contained all the 
timbers, as I understand it, but I do not say that a brace was 

necessary. 

A. I could not show it on a section like that. I simply made 
that plan and that little sketch to get at the quantity of timber 
which Mr. Hayford would need. It is not made on a scale; I . 
figured it for him to get his estimate of timber from. 

@. You are figuring for the timber, but you do not figure for the 
braces? 

A. Of course I make out the figures for that, and then for 
the lateral braces I might add 500 or 1,000 feet. 

@. Do you remember whether you figured for braces or not? 

A. Idonot; I have not the details. 

@. Would it or not occur to you to be proper to figure for 
that ? 

A. Well, sir, we usually allow for stagings and wastage from 
500 to 5,000 feet, according to the size of the building. — I intended 
to give Hayford the full quantity that he required to make his 
platforms. If he had figured 17,000 feet and my bill against him 
had been’for 20,000 feet, I should have felt that the error was mine 
if the plan had not been changed; but if he had added to the 
quantity of lumber by adding to the plan it would not be my fault ; 
because I furnished him lumber by the thousand I did not figure 
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for so much money, but what I thought it would take. But had it 


not been for his asking the question, what quantity I thought it — 


would take, I never should have made that sketch. ‘That little 
piece of paper I have in my pocket was made simply to get at the 


quantity of lumber; of course I could not tell without something. - 


(). You do not remember whether you put in any for braces in 
your estimate ? 

A. I donot; I say my custom is to add for wastage. 

(). But whether or not you put in any lumber for braces you 
do not remember? 

A. Ihave no doubt I did. 

. Do you remember it? 

A. No, sir. I could not remember such details; I mean about 
the matter of these braces on the back side. 

. Ido not mean the braces on the back side but the lateral 
braces. 

A. These are the ones [referring to the plan]. 

(). I do not mean those sticking out behind to keep them from 
tipping over. 
' A. These are what you mean [referring to plan]. 

(). You do not consider it was a want of braces? 

A. No, sir; you can tell that by the way it is built. 


ee 


Q). (By Mr. Jackson.) When your proposition was made was 


it done in writing or verbally? 
A. There was no written proposition to my knowledge. 
The Cuarrman. Do you want to call anybody, Mr. Paul? 
Mr. Paut. Mr. Hayford is here if you want to call him. 


Warren Hayrorp. — Sworn. 


(. (By the Cuarrman.) What is your business, Mr. Hayford? 

4) Lama carpenter. 

@. Are you in business for yourself? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know anything about this contract with the city for 
building this platform ? 

A, What Mr. Paul says about my going to him at one time 
and requesting him to figure the amount of lumber was true, up to 
the time he went to City Hall. I kaow nothing about the con- 
versation he had with the committee, because I was not present. 


As he was coming downstairs I met him, and he told me that the 


committee had g sot the plan and were going to act upon it, anid I 
went away. 

(). Is that all you know about it? 

A, Notall. 

@. Well, state all. 


A, Then I think it was that night the gentleman of the com- 


mittee who asked me to figure on the job, Mr. Nugent — 
(). Asked you to figure on the job? 


A. Yes, sir. He left word with my men. I cannot tell what 


he said; at any rate he left the impression that I had the job. He 
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said that we had the job. I cannot tell exactly the words that he 
used. He left word with my men that the seats were ours or 
yours. 

Q. (By Mr. Fert.) At Williams Market? 

A. Yes,sir. I went around to notify Mr. Paul. He said he 
had left his book down in the committee room; that he was going 
down after it, and he should probably hear something about it. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Did he say that he was going to 
build the seats? 

A. I cannot say how he worded it. I know he gave me the 
impression that he had got the job. 

@. Well, which did he say? 

A. Well, heor I, I don’t know which. Ido not know how he 
worded it. 

@. Well, go along and tell all about it. 

A. We went on to build them. 

Well, come down to the time when Mr. Flynn came up 


A. He came, but I did not know who it was. 

@. What did he say. 

A. WHeasked where Mr. Paul was, and I told him I presumed 
he was down at his office. I went down after him. 

@. What did you state to Mr. Paul when you went down there? 

A. I told him there were some of the committee up there, and 
that they wanted more seats put on. 
Did they tell you they wanted them: ? 
Yes, sir. 
Which of them told you that? 
I think it was Mr. Flynn. 
Did they tell you where they wanted them? 
I will tell you what he said. He asked me if there could 
not be another row of seats put up there. I think those are just 
the words he used. 

. If there could not be another row of seats added? 
A. Yes; sir. 
. What did you say? 

A. I told him I would go down after Mr. Paul. 

Why, if you were the contractor, didn’t you make the con- 
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tract? 

A. I did not understand whether I was the contractor or Mr. 
Paul. He asked for Mr. Paul, and so I went after him. 

You did not know whether you or Mr. Paul were the con- 

tractor, and you said you would go after Mr. Paul? 

A. Yes, sir; he called for Mr. Paul. 

Q. Well, did you have conversation with Mr. Paul? 

A. I simply told him that they wanted to show if there could 
not be another row of seats added. 

Q. That was all the conversation? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You heard Mr. Paul say that you had a conversation? 

A. After we got up there? 
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Q. No, before you got up there; that he figured she whole 
thing in the carriage. 

A. I think we did. 

Q. You stated just now that you did not. 

A. I would like to recall that; I think we did. 

Q. State what conversation you had. 

A. It was this, as far as I can recollect; that he asked what I 
thought it would cost. 

_ Q. Did he ask it of you as an original contractor? 

A. I could not say how he asked it. He asked me, and I told 
him I thought it would cost about 25 cents a seat. | 

@. Did you state the amount for which it ought to be done, or 
did you let Mr. Paul do that? 

A, There was nothing said about that then. When we arrived 
there the two gentlemen Were up on the burying-ground, and we 
stopped on Blackstone square. They soon came down and told 
what they wanted. Mr. Paul and I went over to the Franklin- 
square side, and decided what to ask them. 

Q. Who decided? 

A. Mr. Paul and-I together. He asked me what I thought 
about it, and I told him. 

@. You gave him your opinion? 

A. He asked me what I thought it would cost, and I told him. 

Q. (By Mr. O’Brien.) Did you make any arrangement with 
Mr. Paul as to lumber, and the price you were to pay him for lum- 
ber? Or how were you to be remunerated for your services? 

A, I asked Mr. Paul what he thought the lumber would be 
worth, — the use of it there; and he said he thought it would be 
worth about $10 per thousand for using and waste; the figures 
we made up in that way after arriving “at the amount it would 
take. 

@. But your remuneration was to be what? 

A. I figured the lumber at $10 per thousand, and labor at $75. 
I forget just what I figured the nails at. 

Q. (By Mr. RICHARDSON.) When you took the lumber was sit 
measured ? : 

A. Yes, sir; we took account of it by the surveyor’s marks. It 
was all picked out by Mr. Paul’s men, and sent to us where we 
were at work making these frames. | 

@. (By Mr. Fer.) Had you any doubt as to the safety of 
the structure when you left it? 

A, Ihad not the least. I considered it perfectly safe, and was. 
surprised when I heard it fell. 

@. (By the Cuarirman.) When were the Inspectors there? 

A. I think the last time was Saturday. 

Q. Afternoon? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. O’Brien.) Did they give it a very thorough 
_ examination? 

A. I couldn’t say about that. I was busy. I know they 
requested that these stringer-pieces should be nailed on. As far 
as the braces were concerned, it was an oversight. I admitit. I 
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had no idea it would need any; I was just as conscientious 
about it; it never entered my mind, being that length, and no 
higher than it was. 

@. (By Mr. Fert.) Well, all other builders seem to have a 
different opinion. 

A. I know they do now. I do now. It is very singular to 
me that there is so much complaint since it fell down, and there 
was nothing said to me before. 

@. (By Mr. Wotcortt.) Well, it seems there was some. 

A. Never, to my knowledge. 

Q. Well, it seems there was some. 

A. I don’t know who they made it to. 

@. They made it to Councilman Fraser. 

A. Well, Ihave heard it since, but the thing was never sug- 
gested to me. 

Q. (By Mr. Ricnarpson.) Which of the Inspectors did you 
see? 

A. Mr. Frye. 

@. What conversation did you have with him? 

A. I think none, with the exception that he asked me to nail 
these pieces on, and I told him I would do it. 

Q. On Saturday? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How late? 

A. Ithink inthe forenoon. | 

@. (By Mr. Fett.) Is that merely to support these stringers? 

A. Yes. He was around in the afternoon, and he said ‘I see 
you have got your pieces on,’’ and I said, ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

(By Mr. Ricuarpson.) Was it substantially done then? 
Yes, sir. 

The same Inspector? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you know whether there was more than one or not? 

I did not see only one. 

He was there twice? 

Twice to my knowledge. 

(By Mr. Fett.) You felt there were plenty of nails? 

I did. 

What were the nails? 

The nails in these cross-pieces were ten-penny, and all the 
rest were twenty-penny, notwithstanding some of the papers 
say they were shingle-nails. 

@. (By Mr. Frynn.) Were you present when the contract 
was made between Mr. Paul, Mr. Lee, and myself? 

A. I know there was some talk, I cannot say what, in Frank- 
lin square. You and me, Paul, and Mr. Lee started and went up 
to the south burying-ground together. I think I heard no conver- 
sation after that. 

@. Don’t you know that is the place where the contract was 
made? 

A. I donot. 

@. It was not made in your presence, was it? 
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A. JI think the price — Mr. Paul told me the cost would be 
$67.00 or $67.50 a side, — that is, one on each side. 

@. You knew nothing of the south burying-ground platform? 

A. Iknew you were talking about it. 

@. Did you know the figures he put upon it? 

A. No, sir; I never asked him what figures he got for putting 
on those top seats. 

@. Then Mr. Paul put them on without your knowledge? 

A. Well, he told me had got a telegram to put them on, but 
never told me anything about the price, and I never asked him. I 
knew what he told me it would cost, but I never knew until this 
evening that it was less than that. 

@. Did you do any work at the south burying-ground? 

iA, “NO; sit. 

@. Did you not build that platform? 

AN O,selrs 

@. You had nothing to do with the last contract; the work 
upon the south burying-ground was done by his men? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) Your men did not work on the south 
burying-ground ? 

PIN O, SITs 

@. (By Mr. Frynn.) You did not figure on it? 

HA; INO, Sir. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) Was there one amount for both the 
south burying-ground and these two platforms? | 

A. Yes, sir. 


Rad 


Q. (By Mr. Facan.) You stated a minute ago that the ae 


spectors were there on Saturday afternoon; up to what time were 
they there? 


A. I could not say, the work was very nearly done. 

@. Was it three o’clock? 

A. I think it was later. 

Q. Was it four o’clock ? 

A. I should say four o’clock. 

@. You had the platform finished at that time? 

A. Yes, sir, pretty nearly ; they were done at six o’clock. 

@. You had not finished? 

A. No, sir. | 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) You say you have not known until 


to-night how much was charged for putting up the other seats? 

A. No, sir; I never asked. 

Q. (By Mr. O’Brien.) How were you to be remunerated for 
this work ? 

A. Ido not know as I understand you. 

(). You say you made no contract with the city, and you did 
not know anything about what you were to receive? 

A. I knew the price for building the seats in the first place 
was $300. 

Q@. (By the Cuairman.) You did not know anyeneae about it? 

A. Iknew the price asked was $67.50 for each side. 

(. Did you know what the contract with the city was? 


¥ 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. None of your men built the burying-ground seats? 

A. No, sir. I think Mr. Paul’s men built them. 

@. Do you work for Mr. Paul? 

A. No, sir. 
* .Q. When did you work for him? 

A. Ihave done a number of jobs for him. JI have worked for 
him by the day as much as 8 or 10 years. 


@. When did you last work for him? 

A. Ihave done a job for him within the last few months. 

@. Have you been in the habit of doing jobs for him? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Right along? 

A. No, sir; I built a church out on Union Park street for him, 
and have not done anything for him since with the exception of 
that. 

@. (By Mr. O’Brien.) Did you understand that you were the 
contractor in this matter, and Mr. Paul was merely acting in a 
friendly way to assist you? 

A. Isupposed the contract was mine when Mr. Nugent asked 
me to figure on the job. 

Q. And you went on to do the work? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you pretend to say that Mr. Paul was merely acting as 
your friend to assist you in obtaining the amount of lumber you 
wanted ? 

A. Well, I supposed the contract was mine. 

@. (By the Caamman.) How did you understand that, when 
you did not know how much of this contract was yours? 

A. Isay, sir, I knew what was asked. 

Q. It was not what was asked, but what the contract was. 

A. Inever asked Mr. Paul, but I supposed that was the price 
they gave. 

Q. Is that the way you perform a contract? 

A. That is the way I did this. This is, of course, a verbal 
contract. 

@. (By Mr. Breck.) What made you think you had a con- 
_ tract? What reason had you to suppose that you had made a 
contract with the city? 

A. Well, Mr. Nugent left word there with my men. 

@. Did you see any of the committee? 

Ay NO, BIT. 

@. They did not come to you? 

A. Mr. Nugent came to see me, but did not see me. 

Q. (By the Cuarrmman.) He is a friend of yours, and called 
in that kind of a way? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Why was it, if you had a contract with Mr. Paul’s men to 
build this other portion of it, that you knew nothing about it? 

A. Mr. Paul told me he was going to send his men up there. 
He said he thought I had got as much to do as I could finish. 
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He was directing you, or you were directing him? 

Well, that was our conversation. 

He was directing you, is that it? 

Well, he was around there considerable when we were 
starting these seats, and after Wednesday or Thursday he was not 
there much. 

Q. (By Mr. Pavu.) Did you come to my office and notify me 
that the committee wanted some seats built? 

A. Yes, sir, I stated so. 

@. Did you ask me to make a sketch to show to the com- 
mittee ? 

ae Avoid: 

@. Did I go to your place of business in Williams Market? 
Do you know by the knowledge of your men? 

A. Iwas told so. 

@. Did you leave word for me to meet you at City Hall at one 
o'clock ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, about this last contract; you were present when we 
went over on Franklin square. Did we, or did we not, make a 
price? Did you not say what you would do the labor for, and did 
not I say what the lumber would cost on these two rows of seats? 

A. Yes, sir; $67.50 I think it was. 

@. (By the Carman.) Do you mean to say that he was 
contractor for the burying-ground platform, Mr. Paul? 

A. No; I mean to say that this was his job, and that I charged 
the use of the lumber to Mr. Hayford. 

The Cuarrman. — He says he knew nothing about it until to-- 
night, Mr. Paul. 

Mr. Paui. — Nothing about the amount, but I suppose — 

The Cuarrman. — He had nothing at all to do with the burying- 
ground platform. ; 

Mr. Paut. — I was not home until that; I was engaged. I do 
not know whether I saw him before this fall or not. I was not at 
that place in any way. ‘This thing was all done as you would ride 
out to Roxbury precisely; it was done in a hurry, and he was 
there. It would not be necessary to notify anybody. I told Mr. 
Hayford what they were going to do, — that they were going to 
telegraph. 

@. (By Mr. Wotcorr.) Do you know how much of the addi- 
tional $200 was to come to you, or what your share was to be? 

A. Nothing more than with reference to these seats. 

@. Iam trying to get at just what Mr. O’Brien is trying to get 
at. I want to know “how much of the $200 Jon expected to 
receive. 

A. I did not know how much of it was for the burying-ground 
platform ; but I supposed that $67.50 was the price that they gave 
for the extra seats on each side of the street. 

@. You did not know anything about the price that was finally 
agreed upon? | 

A. When Mr. Paul said that he had got a telegram from Mr. 
Lee I did not know whether that was the price or not. 
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Q. So that the change of price in that case was made without 
consulting you? 

A. It appears that the committee sent back port! to have the 
work done for $200. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) And you knew nothing about it? 

-A. No, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Frynn.) Did you not hear Mr. Paul state that he 
had received a telegram from Mr. Lee, that they would give $200 
for the work, and that he went and asked you about it, and you 
said, ‘*Go on and do it”? 

A. I did not hear that part of it. 

@. ILunderstood you to say that you were there when the con- 
tract was made? 

Mr. Pavut. —I do not think Mr. Hayford referred to the bury- 
ing-ground at all. 

Mr. Hayrorp. —I stated that I did not go up to the burying- 
ground. | 

Ald. O’Brien. —I believe there was a differenee of opinion as 
to where the contract was made. Mr. Paul said it was made at 
the square. 

Mr. Frynn. — Let us call in Mr. Lee to testify about that. I 
say it was made at the south burying-ground, up against the wall. 

Mr. Ler.—TI have a scrap of paper in my pocket on which I 
took a memorandum of the prices as they were made. In the first 
place, Mr. Flynn, Mr. Paul, and myself stood at the south end of 
Blackstone square, and Mr. Hayford stood there a few moments 
while we talked of what we wanted. Then Mr. Paul and Mr. Hay- 
ford went over to Franklin square and came back, and gave the 
prices for the work, which were $67.50 for each row, and two rows, 
to accommodate 900 people, for $134. Then Mr. Flynn, Mr. 
Paul, and myself went up to the burying-ground, and Mr. Paul 
advised what it would be best to do there in order to obtain the 
accommodation needed. He said he would provide the little plat- 
form that was wanted for 30 cents per running foot, which, as 
near as we could figure it, would make $90, making a total of $225. 
Mr. Flynn said, ‘‘ If I recommend the committee to have this done 
for $200, you will do it?” Mr. Paul did not say whether he would 
or would not. Mr. Flynn and myself walked away. I think the 
very last words that Mr. Flynn said were, “If I will recommend 
to the committee to have this done for $200, you will do it?” 


Oxutver L. SHaw. — Sworn. 


Q. (By the Cuairman.) Will you state all the knowledge that 
came to you in connection with these stands, and what you did? 

A. Between 11 and 12 o’clock on Saturday previous to the 17th 
Mr. Frye, my assistant, reported to me that certain stands were 
going up on the line of this route, and that two stands were being 
erected on Blackstone and Franklin squares, being erected by Mr. 
Paul; that they had four rows of seats. This was written in the 
regular report. 
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~Q. Did he put down Mr. Paul as the builder? 

A. Yes, sir; he recorded Mr. Paul as the builder in his book. | 
He said the stands were all right with the exception of some 
cleats which he required to be nailed on to the side of the stringers 
and back posts; he had seen Mr. Paul in regard to that, and Ae 
had said that he would have it done. 

@. He had seen Mr. Paul? Have you got his report? | 

A. That part of it so far as relates to the cleats was verbal. 
I am very positive that he stated that he had seen Mr. Paul in 
regard to that matter, and that Mr. Paul had stated that it was all 
right, and that he would have them put on. On receiving this 
information in regard to the stands I drew up an instrument? re- 
quiring my assistants to go out on the line of the route of the pro- 
cession, and Mr. Sweat and Mr. Frye were detailed on the line 
above or south of Dover street, and Mr. Griffin and Mr. Rendall to 
that portion north of Dover street and around by the Common. 
This instruction was in writing, and gave them full powers in the 
premises ; in fact all the power that I possessed. 

Q. Have you a copy of that document? 

A, Ihave, but itis in the office. Idid not bring it here, be- 
cause I did not expect to be called. 

Q. A written order? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did they each get a copy of it? 

A. Yes, sir; the two together. The one relating to Messrs. 
Sweat and Frye was written to Sweat and Frye, and handed to 


them. Ihave a copy of that down in the office. I do not know 


but it is too late to get it; perhaps there is no one there. After 
giving them these directions they started out on this route, and 
about 4 o’clock,— this being Saturday, we closed at 2 o’clock; 
my business detained me in the office, and I started out I think 
about 4 o’clock, and thought I would go up to the Common. I 
went up to the Common to look at the Common stand ; I found that 
stand very unsatisfactory, — small standards, out of plumb and not 
braced. 

Q. I do not wish to interr upt you, but if you will come to what 
you did at Blackstone square and Franklin square, and not what 
you did elsewhere, you will oblige the committee, for that is what 
we are to inquire immediately about. 


1Toopy. | 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


DEPARTMENT FOR THE SURVEY AND INSPECTION oF PuBLIC BUILDINGS. 
Ciry HAuL, Sept. 15th, 1877. 
To Messrs. Sweat and Fryz, Assistant Inspectors : — 

You are hereby directed to inspect all the stands and temporary structures that are 
or may be erected along the route of the procession of Sept. 17th, and see that each and 
all of said stands and temporary structures are constructed in a thoroughly safe man- 
ner, and you are authorized to forbid the use and the occupancy of those that, in your 
opinion, are in any way unsafe and dangerous. 


(Signed) OLIVER L. SHAW, 
Inspector of Buildings. 
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A. I think you will see that it is rather necessary for me to 
state this in order to show what I did afterward at Blackstone 
square. 

Q. Well, go on. 

A. After seeing that stand I pointed out the defects to the 
builder, and he promised me that these things should be remedied. 
I went home after going through the examination, and showing 
the builder the defects of the stand. The next day being Sunday, 
—Iwas deeply impressed with the situation of the stand on the 
Common, —I hitched up my horse about 10 o’clock, and drove out 
to Mr. Sweat’s, my assistant. 

Q. He lives where? 

A. On Ruggles-street, Roxbury. I live in the Third Section in 
East Boston. 

Q. (By Mr. O’Brien.) Are Mr. Sweat and Mr. Frye practical 
builders ? 

A. Yes, sir; allofthem. I drove out to Mr. Sweat’s, knowing 
that he was going in the procession the next morning, with a view 
of sending him to Mr. Rendall’s, who lives at Jamaica Plain, to 
get him into the Common side early next morning. On meeting 
Mr. Sweat at his house I asked him about the results of his in- 
vestigations the day before, and he related to me what he and Mr. 
Frye had done, and in what condition they had found the stands. 
He reported to me the conditions of the stands on their line of the 
route, and stated that they had been over the whole line and found 
all the stands in good condition, with the exception of the Redpath 
stand, built by Mr. Paul, some 35 feet high on the back, I think, 
and holding some 1,400 people. With the exception of that stand 
and a stand on Shawmut avenue, he had found that the stands 
were all right. I took him in my buggy and went down to the 
Shawmut-avenue stand. 

Q. (By the Coairman.) This was on Sunday? 

A. ‘This was on Sunday forenoon. I went down to the Shaw- 
mut-avenue stand, told him what I thought was necessary to make 
it right, and then I took him back to his house. He stated that 
the Redpath stand was in a condition that was not satisfactory to 
himself and Mr. Frye; that he required Mr. Paul to put on more 
additional braces. 

@. Ido not like to interrupt you at all, but if you will come as 
quickly as you can to the Franklin-square stand, that is all we 
need to know about. We are to examine not what you did to all 
the stands, because we are only trying this particular stand, and 
want to know what you did in that particular place. 

Mr. O’Brien. I suppose Mr. Shaw really wants to show how 
his time was occupied. 

Mr. Suaw. I beg leave to say, Mr. Chairman, that I think it 
is due to me that I should show what I did. 

The CuarrmMan. But not on all of the stands? 

Mr. Suaw. No, sir; not by any manner of means; it will be 
only two or three stands, and only those that have a bearing on 
this case. 

The Cuarrman. Well, go on. 
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Mr. SHaw. The Redpath stand, he said, required certain 
braces, and Mr. Paul thought it was strong enough without, and 
they had quite an argument. He told me the size of the timber, 
and the distance apart, and I took a piece of paper: and figured 
the transverse strength of the material, and was satisfied myself 
as to what it would carry. I told him, said I, ‘‘ You have got to 
take the responsibility in this matter, for I have given it to you, 
and have your braces put on, any way. ‘Do not yield.” Then I 
despatched him to John D. Rendall with a request for him to be 
on the Common stand at 7 o’clock the next morning.’ Then I 
drove to Charlestown myself and met Mr. Griffin, who was en- 
' gaged, as you understand, with Mr. Rendall, and told him I 
wanted him to go to the Common stand, Monday morning, at 
7 oclock. I stated to him the condition of the stand, and 
explained it to him. That arranged, I went home. About 5 
o'clock, I think it was, —I cannot state the exact time because I 
did not look, —I received a note from the Chief of Police, which 
you have heard here, in relation to this stand. I took the note, 
read it, thanked the officer, told him to thank the Chief of Police 
for having given me the information, and told the officer, ‘‘I do 
not think it-is necessary for me to put this in writing, but you can 
inform him to that effect.” So the officer went away, and I took 
this note, and after thinking this matter over, I took the note and 
went down to Mr. Emery, making up my mind beforehand just 
how to treat the subject, having the whole work before me, what I 
had got to do the next morning. This procession was going. to 
move at 11 o’clock, and here was a route of so many miles 


that had got to be taken care of. As you see, I had uncovered 


the route from Dover street down to the Common by taking my 
two men off and putting them on the Common stand. Mr. Emery 
lives in- East Boston, and I made up my mind to give him this 
thing and to give him directions to start at 6 o’clock, so that he 
could be at Mr. Sweat’s at 7,— knowing that Mr. Sweat was 
going in the procession, — so that he might have an opportunity, 
if he desired it; to go and see the stands, having such an instru- 
ment as I put in his hands, and having the responsibility I had 
given him. He says he did go as directed to Mr. Sweat. I also 
directed him, on leaving Mr. Sweat, to go to Mr. Frye, who had 
charge of these stands, to put the note in his hand and say to Mr. 
Frye that he was detailed to go with him to reexamine these stands 
thoroughly, and to report to me at my office at half-past nine 
o'clock, Monday morning. 

Q@. (By the Cuarrman.) Which stands? 

A. Those on Franklin and Blackstone squares. The first ex- 
amination of them was made on Saturday, and Mr. Frye reported 
to me that they Were all right with the exception of these cleats 
that have been referred to. There was so much with regard to 
these stands. Now I will continue, if you please, and if you will 
follow me through, you will see the course that I adopted. They 
received these instructions, and I started in the morning early, 
before 7 o’clock, and met my assistants on the Common. I 


found them there and found the builder was. laying out for a large — 
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number of chairs. I examined that stand all over the top in re- 
gard to the aisles in case of panic. I explained to my assistants 
fully what should be done to make it safe. Getting through these 
duties, I took my horse, —I saw that I had, as I thought, just 
about time enough to go up to the South End, desiring to see the 
Redpath stand, as they had reported to me the trouble that they 
had with Mr. Paul, and knowing it was a very large one. I 
started up Shawmut avenue, and going up I thought I might inter- 
cept them. Ididso. When I got near to Canton street, just this 
side of Canton street, I met Mr. Frye and Mr. Emery. I drove 
right up to the sidewalk where they were. Mr. Emery first 
stepped up to the carriage and reported to me that the stands I 
had detailed him to examine, at Blackstone and Franklin squares, 
were all right, and were perfectly safe. Mr. Frye endorsed it by 
making his own statement afterward, that they were all right. 

@. Mr. Emery and Mr. Frye? 

A. Yes, sir; that they were all right and perfectly satisfactory, 
and I took that report as final and conclusive in the matter. 

@. You did not go up there yourself? 

A. Isay I took that report as final and conclusive in the mat- 
ter, from two such men as they were. I never inspected these 
stands myself. I did not think about these stands, and I had every 
reason in the world to suppose that they were perfectly safe. I 
started off and drove on. 

@. Beyond the stands? 

fA 368s. Sir. 

@. And passed them? 

A. Idid. IsawI had just 30 minutes. I had informed my 
men I would be at the office at half-past nine o’clock. I saw I had 
just 30 minutes to go up and look at the Redpath stand and get 
around, and I wanted to stop at the Common; I had that in view 
- because my men had not got to work when I left the Common. 
The builder could not put the men on as I had instructed them to 
take a man apiece and have these cleats put on. My men were to 
see that this stand was all right. I had this circuit to make. As 
I went out I examined the Redpath stand, and happened to meet 
Mr. Paul 100 feet this side of the stand. I went on to the Redpath 
stand, or rather, under it, and examined the framework generally, 
so that I took that whole thing in. I examined that carefully so 
far as its framework was concerned. I did.not goon the top of it 
at all, because Mr. Frye when he reported to me in the carriage, 
reported also that this stand was all right with the exception of 
putting on one or two braces which the men had gone to get. That 
ended I came down by the way of the Common, and saw that the 
men were at work, and that the work was progressing, and that 
the men were at the office at half-past nine o’clock. I opened the 
office so that any one could see me who wished, and after staying 
there a time I went upstairs and saw one or two gentlemen there. 
I had the route of these men uncovered as I told you. [I started 
and went over this portion of their route until I had used the time 
up, but the streets were so full of people I could hardly get any- 
where with a horse, and I finally went and put my horse up at the 
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, American stable. 'Then I footed it up to the Common, and went 
- around that stand and examined it. I saw the work was well ad- 

vanced and felt that I had a sure thing there. My belief was that 
it would be completed in a short space of time, and my two men 
had two men with them following the thing right up; they com- 
menced on the west and had got pretty well up on the other side. 
Then I went up Tremont street to the Clarendon Hotel. I had not 
been there but a few minutes when I heard that the stand on Black- 
- stone square had fallen. Well, I repaired to the spot, and of 
course was in a bad frame of mind, as Alderman O’Brien will rec- 
ollect. JI saw him when he came. His little boy had been injured, 
and I went with him to the St. James Hotel to see him. Isuppose 


that is as far as you want me to go in that matter as far as the © 


stands are concerned. ‘The fall of the stand ends it, I suppose, as 
far as that is concerned. Afterwards I had the reports of my 
assistants. I have them here and desire to read them. 

What are they about? 

On this stand. 

After the accident? 

No, before. 

A report to you? 

Yes, sir; two reports they made into the office. 
. (By Mr. Fett.) On Saturday? 

No, sir. 

On Monday or on Tuesday ? 

These are their written reports. 

After the accident? é 

These cover the time after I gave them instructions i in regard 
to the stands on Blackstone and Franklin squares. 


BOROROROROHO 


@. (By the Cuarrman.) You say that on Saturday they ex- 


amined these two stands and said they were all right, with the 
exception of some things which they recommended. On Sunday 
you received notice from Chief Savage of the dangerous condition 
of these platforms? 


A. Yes, sir. 
@. You went over to Charlestown? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. You detailed Mr. Emery and Mr. Frye; they met; you went 
up to the Common in the morning, and from the Common you went 
down to the South end, and at Canton street you met them, and 
they reported to you that the platform was all right? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. @. From there you went up to the Redpath stand ereceal by 
Mr. Paul, and then you came around again to your office at half- 
past nine. Do I understand that these two reports are reports 
which were made to you on Saturday or upon Monday morning? 

A. This report was made to me on Tuesday morning as to 
what they did on Saturday afternoon, after starting out under my 
direction on Monday morning. 


Q. (By Mr. Fetr.) I understand these are sworn statements? — 


iA.) Ehey are: 
@. In which the Inspectors state what they did? — 
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A. They are. 

@. (By the Cuarmman.) They were made after the accident? 

A. Yes, sir; they were made tome. The substance of the re- 
ports on Saturday was that they were all right with the exception 
of these cleats, and on Monday they reported that they were all 
right. This report is more in detail. 

@. Did they give these reports afterwards? 

A. They report everything in writing. This is Mr. Frye’s 
report : — 


Boston, Sept. 18, 1877. 
To Oxtver L. Suaw, Inspector of Buildings : — 


Str, — On Saturday morning my attention was directed to certain stands 
that were being erected by Mr. Joseph F. Paul, on Blackstone and Franklin 
squares. At the time of my visit these stands were nearly completed. 

_ In my report I notified you that in my opinion they were all right, with the 
exception of the cleats that should have been nailed to the post under each 
stringer, and which I then and there required. 

On Saturday, upon being commissioned and detailed with full powers, in 
company with Mr. Sweat, we inspected all the stands and temporary structures 
that were erected, or were in process of erection, along that portion of the 
route that was above Dover street. 

On arriving at the stands on Blackstone and Franklin squares we found 
that the cleats that I had ordered had been put upon the posts, but were in- 
sufficiently nailed, and orders were given for additional nailing. 

Upon a reinspection of the entire length of both stands we found igh to be 
in good condition, with the exception of the above-mentioned nailing of the 
cleats. 

‘On Monday morning Mr. Emery called at my residence, and handed me a 
communication that had been addressed to you by the Chief of Police, in 
which your attention was called to the condition of the stands on Blackstone 
and Franklin squares, and upon being informed of your orders to immediately 
make a thorough reéxamination of these stands, in company with Assistant 
Inspector Emery, I reinspected them at 8 o’clock that morning, and we 
were both satisfied as to their safety, and so reported to you on Washington 
street, near Canton, at 9 o’clock. 

I was so well satisfied of their safety that I did not return to the premises 
until after the accident. 

Soon after the fall of the stand, Mr. Paul’s foreman, with workmen, and a 
load of material, came on the ground. The foreman consulted me with ref- 
erence to securing the Franklin-square stand, and I objected to having 
anything done to it. 

WM. FRYE, 


Assistant Inspector. 


Sworn to before me this 25th day of September, 1877. 
OLIVER L. SHAW, 
Justice of the Peace. 


Q. (By Mr. O’Brien.) Are these Inspectors present? 
A. Yes, sir. The next report will be Mr. Sweat’s. 
Witness read : — 


Boston, Sept. 18, 1877. 


To Oxtver L. Suaw, Inspector of Buildings : — 


Sir, — I herewith submit a report of my inspections of the stands and tem- 
porary structures that were erected along that portion of the route of the 
procession south of Dover street. 
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On Saturday I received the written commission of detail, and; in company 
with Mr. Frye, proceeded in their examination. 

IT inspected the city stand on Blackstone square and on Franklin square, and 
found that the cleats were insufficiently nailed, and at that time I required 
them to be secured by additional nails. 

I examined both stands their entire length, and saw no reason for making 
suggestions for additional security. 

On Saturday I reported to you on Ruggles street, that, in company with Mr. 
Frye, I had examined all the stands and temporary structures on my portion 
of the route, and with the exception of the Redpath stand, on which I required 
additional braces to be put, and a stand on Shawmut avenue, I found them all 
in good condition. 


THOMAS P. SWEAT, 
Assistant Inspector. 


Sworn to before me this 25th day of September, 1877. 


OLIVER L. SHAW, 
Justice of the Peace. 


Boston, Sept. 18, 1877. 


To Outver L. Suaw, Inspector of Burldings : — 


' Str, — Upon personally receiving from you, at my residence, on Sunday, 
September 16th, the communication that had been received by you from the 
police, calling your attention to the condition of the stands on Blackstone and 


Franklin squares, early on Monday morning, in accordance with your instruc-. 


tions, I reported to Messrs. Sweat and Frye at their places of abode. 

Mr. Sweat read a letter, and said the stands were all right. 

I then proceeded to the residence of Mr. Frye, and gave him the letter with 
your instructions for him to immediately reinspect with me the stands on the 
above-mentioned squares. 


In company with him, I inspected various stands along the route, requiring 


additional supports and braces in several of them. 

We inspected the stands on Blackstone and Franklin squares, and on Wash- 
ington street, near Canton street, at about 9 o’clock, I reported to you that 
they were all right, and perfectly safe. 


WM. G. EMERY, 
Assistant Inspector. 


Sworn to before me September 25th; 1877. 


—Q. 
#843 


Q. 
A. 


OLIVER L. SHAW, 
Justice of the Peace. 


(By Mr. Fiynn.) I would like to inquire who wrote these. 
The clerk in the office, — Mr. Baker. 

At whose dictation ? 

The Inspectors sat down by his side and gave their own 


information. 

Mr. Garaan. —I suppose tHe Inspectors are here, and if they 
deny the reports are true they can be examined. 

The Cuarrman. — One moment — are you counsel for this gen- 
tleman? 

Mr. GarGan. —I was acting — 


PORO 


(By the Cuatrrman to Mr. Saw.) Did you write them? 
No, sir. 

Did anybody write them for you? 

No, sir. 
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Q. (By Mr. McGaracrz.) I would like to ask if it is cus- 
tomary for Inspectors to make these reports? 

A. We have similar reports in writing of all the doings and 
transactions of our office. 

@. (By the Cuairman.) The Inspectors are Here and they can 
be called. I do not presume they would swear to a statement 
which they did not have read to them. 

A. Iam sure I should be the last man to undertake to force 
anything upon my deputies. 

Q. Were you the person who dictated these? Was there any- 
thing of that kind? Were you present? 


A. Iwas present when they were written. 
Who wrote them? 
Mr. Baker. 
He is a clerk in the office. He wrote them? 
Yes, sir. 


At whose dictation? 

I requested that they would give me a report in writing. 
At whose dictation did they write them? 

At no one’s dictation. 

Were you there when it was written? 

Yes, sir. 

And who gave the substance of what was put in them ? 
They gave it themselves. 

Each one? 

I think so. 

The CuarrMaAn. — That is all. Perhaps some members of the 
committee want to ask you some questions. 

Q. (By Mr. O’Brien.) You state in these statements, or these 
Inspectors state, that the platform was erected by Mr. Paul? 

A. Yes, sir. Mr. Frye’s report — his first report in his book, 
where it is printed in the usual form, with the street, number, and 
builder, etc. — came into the office filled out with Joseph F. Paul, 
builder. 

@. (By the Cuarmay.) Why was it you did not think it was 
worth while to go on and examine a stand to which special atten- 
tion was called by the Chief of Police, although you passed it by 
to go to the Redpath stand? 

A. Well, my answer to that would be, that is why I wanted to 
relate to you what occurred on the Common stand. I wanted the 
committee to see whether — 

@. I merely want to ask for information. 

A. Well, the reason why: this stand had been reported to me 
three different times, by three different men, in whom I had the 
fullest confidence as to their ability and their judgment. They 
never, to my knowledge, have made a mistake in such a matter. 
On the 17th of June, a year ago, we had, I think we had, ten 
times as many seated people on stands, a great deal larger and 
higher, inspected by the same men, and not an accident occurred. © 
[had no more question, gentlemen, when these stands on Wash- 
ington street were reported to me, by Messrs. Frye and Emery, as 
being perfectly safe, than I have that I stand here at this moment, 
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or that they needed any attention. I am constantly receiving, 
every day, just such communications from the Chief of Police, or 
similar ones, and I leave them, as I am obliged to leave them, to 
my assistants. I have my assistants for that purpose. 

@. Isimply ask why, you being an Inspector, having inspected 
the Common stand, and Redpath’s stand, and your attention being 
especially called by the Chief of Police to this one, did not exam- 
ine it, having to pass it right by? 

A. One of the reasons would be that these stands were so 
small. They were only 7 feet high, and had only 4 tiers of seats ; 
that is the way they were reported. 

@. But you say you passed them right by? 

A. Certainly. I saw them, but I never inspected them. Iam 
only too sorry that I did not; I am only too sorry that I did not 
have time to do it, but with the stand which I had impressed on 
my mind, as I laid in my bed and thought of the Common stand, 
which was to accommodate 8,000 people to be marched upon it 
like a.body of soldiers, standing up as I saw it, I thought of some- 
thing besides a little stand 74 feet high, built up against an iron 
fence ;and all the other duties I had to perform that morning. 

@. Was that stand only 74 feet high? 

A. That is the height of this stand; only 7 feet above the 
level ground. 

. (By Mr. Frynn.) Were you ever there on the ground 
yourself? Did you ever see these stands before they were occu- 
pied? | 
I did. 

You inspected them then? 

No, sir; I never did. 

What were you doing on the ground? 

I was not on the ground. 

I thought you said you saw them? 

I did see them. 

Will you say you were never on the ground and looked at 
these stands? 

A. I never inspected them. 

@. Did you see that stand on Franklin square? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you see the stand on Biacsrne square ? 

At Ves, sir. 


ShOhOKOb 


Q). When were you there? Why don’t you state the time when 


you were there? 

A, I will state to you the instance just as it occurred. 

@. State when you were there. 

A. Upon the morning, the very morning when my assistants 
reported to me. 
What morning? 
Monday morning. 
Why didn’t you state that when you said you passed it: by? 
My intention was to state it. 


ShObO 


You never have mentioned it from the beginning. You 
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gave a detailed account of the whole thing, and you never gave it 
until it was forced out of you. 

A. Iwas well aware that that question was going to be asked. 

@. Then you ought to have answered it. 

A. I shall. 

Mr. Garean. — I understand — 

The CuarrMan. — Are you his counsel? 

Mr. Garcan. — I am. 

The CuarrmMan. — Well, will this committee allow counsel in an 
investigation ? 

Mr. Garcan. —I suppose, Mr. Chairman — 

The Coairman. — I simply ask if the committee will allow any- 
. body here as counsel? © 

Mr. Ricuarpson. —If you ask us ey I have no 
objection. 

Mr. O’Brien. — I have no objection. 

Mr. Breck. —I would like to know, Mr. Chairman, if there is 
any necessity for counsel. I do not consider that Mr. Shaw is on 
_ trial at all. We are merely investigating the Blackstone-square 
accident. 

The CuarrmMan. — N ot at all; that is my point. 

Mr. SHaw. — Well, I wish to state this just as it occurred. It 
will not take but a Pentel It was an incident; and when I ex- 
plain it there is not a gentleman on the committee but will appre- 
ciate it, and see it just as it was. I stated to you I met my 
assistants at 9 o’clock, and I had just 30 minutes to go 
around and touch these points and meet my appointment. When 
I left them I had no more intention of stopping at this stand than 
I have of going out there at this moment; not a particle. I 
accepted that report from my two assistants, as final and con- 
clusive, in the matter of these low, small stands. But as I was 
driving by, going to the Redpath stand, I saw this stand. The 
street was wide, and I was in the middle of the street. As Iwas 
driving by, when I was about on an angle of 45 degrees 
from that stand, my eye caught that overhanging seat. I had no 
idea of stopping until I saw it. As quick as a flash, as my eye 
caught that seat, —I had never seen that before, —I thought to 
myself, there is something wrong. What is that? There is an ° 
overhanging seat. I had never seen it before. Every stand is 
built with a post right up straight and stops there. It struck me 
as something wrong. I hauled my horse up quick, sheered right 
up to the right, and just stepped out of my carriage to look at that 
seat just as it stood. When I did it I stepped just inside of the 
posts. To my friend Flynn, I will say I did just step inside the 
ground. 

@. You did not go across to the other one? 

A. Idid. I was going to tell you before I got through, only I 
want it as it was. I told you I never inspected those stands, and 
I never did, unless looking at them means inspecting them. If 
that is the way they are inspected they will tumble down. Inspec- 
tion of that sort don’t amount to anything. But my eye caught 
that, and it was as quick as that [snapping his finger]. As I say, 
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I stood my horse up quick, and I took a view of that in a moment, 
and I thought I took it all in. The question was, whether it would 
tip over, or whether it was strong enough to stand up. I made up 


my mind—quickly, of course—I made up my mind it would, — 


and I think so now. I believe it will not tip over, and I have not 
changed my mind one particle. As quick as thought, I almost 
ran, —if I had not been a man who weighs 250 pounds I 
should, — I went across to the other square to take a look at the 
other stand in the same way. I have repeated that conversation 
to as many as three or four gentlemen after it transpired, and I 
could have those gentlemen repeat it here, just as I did at that 
time. That is all the inspection there was about it, and that is all 
the inspection I gave those stands. It was done as quickly as that. 

@. What did you run so fast for, Mr. Shaw? 

A. I told you: the point I make is, for want of time. 

@. It looked dangerous, didn’t it? It looked a little dangerous 
to you, and you wanted to see if the other was dangerous too? 

A. No, sir; I did not know whether it was exactly like it or 
not. It seems here to-night that they were not. I wanted to see 
whether they were or not. I crossed there for that purpose. 

Q. You found the one like the other? 

_A. So far as that point was concerned it was practically the 
same. 

. All I wanted the committee to know was that you were 
there. J want the responsibility to rest just where it belongs. 

A. Well, Iwas there. I had that in view, before I left this 
stand, to make this statement. I did not want to make it in con- 
nection with my report, to be considered as an inspection. ‘There 
is my explanation, and that ought to be satisfactory. 

@. But you compelled your Inspectors to make a report to you? 
You were present when they made the reports, and dictated to Mr. 
Baker how they should be written. 

A. No, I did not. 


@. Well, I understood the Inspectors to say substantially they 


are correct, but there was dictation from somebody ? 

A. There was no dictation about it. 

The Cuarrman.—We have the Inspectors here ; let them testify. 

Mr. Suaw. —I think they will testify as to the truth of their 
reports. The question of time, as to the exact time, or some- 
thing of that kind, they might have consulted me about, but there 
was no dictation. I leave that to the Inspectors to say if they put 
down anything in their reports which is not true. ~ 


@. Have you made any record of your inspection in any book 


that you keep? 

A. Ido not keep any book. 

@. You compel the Inspectors to keep a record? 

A. Why, they report to me in writing always, every day, on 
everything they go into. I think the system of my office is such 
that, while I have been in different offices of different departments 
in other cities, I have never seen anything better than that I have 


in mine. I think it is necessary. Gentlemen will see that Inspec- 
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tors should report in writing, or I should never know where they 
are. A man is sent out and comes into the office once a day. 

Q. (By Mr. Facan.) Were these reports signed by the 
Inspectors just immediately after they were written, or as if they 
were written to-day and signed to-morrow? 

A. About the same as that — yes, sir. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) Had they these in their possession 
during that whole time? 

wot No, sir. 

@. In whose possession were they? 

A. I think they laid on Mr. Baker’s desk; I could not be posi- 
tive. I asked them to give me a report in writing of their stands. 
They did the same thing on the 17th of June; after they got 
through they reported on their stands. 

@. (By Mr. Facan.) Were these given to any one for con- 
sideration before they were signed by the Inspectors? For in- 
stance, was there any law adviser? 

Mr. Garean. — Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe this is a public 
hearing; and, if Mr. Shaw is to be cross-examined, I merely 
asl — 

The CHarrman. —One moment. If there is any objection, I 
will ask the question that Mr. Fagan has asked, if you have sub- 
mitted them for legal advice before they were signed? 

Mr. SHaw.—No, sir; no, sir; not a bit of it. They never 
objected to giving me that report, and there was no one consulted 
in regard to it; not a particle. I would not allow such a thing for 
a moment ; no, sir. 

-  *The CHAIRMAN. — That is a great deal eben Mr. Shaw, than 
to have any objection to it. 

Mr. Saaw. — By George! I don’t do any such thing as that. I 
consulted nobody and no lawyer until after these reports were 
made and handed to me. 

@. (By Mr. O’Brien.) Were similar reports made in relation 
.to the stand on the Common, Mr. Shaw? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) Was there a report in full on every 
stand on the line of the route subscribed and sworn to like 
these ? : 

A. No, sir. 

@. These are the only stands on which there has been any 
affidavit ? 

A. Yes, sir; you see these refer to these cae 

Q. Have reports been made upon all stands similar to reports 
made upon these? 

MeO, sir. 

@. These are the only ones? 

A. These are the only ones. They reported upon the other 
stands. | 

Q@. But they are not written in this kind of a way? 

A. Well, these are written up because we expected they would 
go into the hands of the committee. They are written as we 
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would write anything that was to go into the hands of a committee. 
There is nothing forced there, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. —It cannot be if it is subscribed and sworn to 
of their own free will. 

Mr. Suaw.— Before the hearing is closed I wish to hand some- 
thing in. 


Wiiitiam Frye. — Sworn. 


Q. (By the Cuairman.) You are an Assistant Inspector of 
Buildings? | 

Aslam: 

@. You have heard the statements made by Mr. ease They 
_ are substantially correct, are they not? 

Yes, sir. 

You inspected these stands on Blackstone square? 

Yes, sir. 

You signed this affidavit ? 

I did. 

That is a correct statement of the whole affair? 

Yes, sir. 

(By Mr, O’Brien.) What is your business, Mr. Frye? 
Assistant Inspector. 

What is your regular business? 

I am a mason. 

You state, in your return, that Mr. Paul was the builder of 
these stands. On what information did you make that statement ? 

A. Icould not tell you. I came to a conclusion of that kind 
some way or other, I could not tell you how. In my conversation 
with Mr. Hayford in regard to my requisition on the stands, I 
asked him if he would make these changes that I required there, 
or whether I would have to see Mr. Paul; and he said he would 
make them. 

@. Did Mr. Hayford say that Mr. Paul was the builder of, or 
contractor for, these stands ? 

A. He might or might not; Ido not know that I asked him. 
Thad an idea in some way or other that Mr. Paul was to build 
them. 

Q. (By Mr. Pavt.) Did it occur to you, Mr. Frye, that these 
platforms required any further braces or stays? 

A. The want of braces was an oversight on the part of the 
Inspectors. Our attention was called to what we would not build 
ourselves, but up to Saturday our time was somewhat limited, and 
‘I put the whole attention upon the vertical crush. Not approving 
of supporting anything on nails entirely, I did the best I could to 
sustain them by putting a cleat underneath; but the want of a 
longitudinal support was apparently an oversight on every one of 
the “stands built by people quite well-informed on the building of 
stands. 

@. (By Mr. Frynn.) ~When did you see Mr. Shaw? 

A. Monday morning. 

(i Where did you see him? 
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A. I saw him with Mr. Emery, on Washington street, near 
Canton. 

@. Where did you see him afterwards? 

Ale saw him afterwards in the office, in the evening, at 7 or 8 


o’clock. 
Q. Did you see him on Blackstone square? 
A. No, sir. 


@. Have you had any conversation with him in relation to the 
erection of these stands? Has he ever told you that he inspected 


- them? 
fa) No, sir. 
@. Do you know he was there? 
A. Ido not. 
@. Have you heard that he was there? 
A. I have not until I heard him speak of it here himself. 
@. (By Mr. Pav.) Did any one ever intimate to you directly 


or indirectly that I was the builder of these stands? 

A. No, sir; I do not know how I came with the idea, but I had: 
the idea that you were building them. Mr. Hayford did not say 
you were not building them. I do not know as I asked him 
directly. I cannot tell anything about why I reported that you 
were building them. 


Wittram G. Emery. — Sworn. 


Q@. (By the Cuarrman.) You are an Assistant Inspector of 
Buildings? 
A. Yes, sir; I am a mason and builder. 
@. You inspected these stands? 
A. I inspected them with Mr. Frye, Monday morning. 
@. The report which was read was substantially the report you 
made in relation to them? 
A) Yes, sir. 
‘@. And the statement which Mr: Shaw has made is substan- 
tially what you did about it, and what directions he gave you? 
Yes, sir. 
@. (By Mr. Frynn.) I would like to ask you the same ques- 
tion that I asked Mr. Frye,—if you saw Mr. Shaw there? 
A. No, sir; I met Mr. Shaw with Mr. Frye, as he has re- 
ported, on Washington street; that is the last time I saw Mr. 
Shaw. 


THomas P. Sweat. — Sworn. 


@. (By the Cuamman.) You are an Assistant Inspector of 
Buildings? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You have heard the statement of Mr. Shaw. Is it sub- 
stantially as you would make it as regards the orders he gave you? 

eet) Yes, sir. 

@. This report of yours is a substantial statement of facts? 

A. Ido not know as I should want to say anything different 
from what is written. 
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@. Had any one told you who built them? 

At ONO; Sire 

Q. Did you make any inquiries? 

A. No,sir. T assumed Mr. Paul was doing it from what I saw 


@. In whose company were you? 
'A. Mr. Frye’s. 

@. (By Mr. Facan.) | Were the stands finished when you 
were there? 

A. No, sir. 4 

@. (By Mr. Fert.) Was this in your district? 

A. No, sir; my district is farther to the South End; I was 
assigned there by the Inspector. 

@. What is your regular business? 

A. Carpenter and builder. 

@. (By Mr. Facan.) The stands were not finished when you 
were there. What time were you there? 

A, <At4o’clock, Saturday afternoon. 

@. (By Mr. Ricuarpson.) Why didn’t you see this defect? 
How did it happen that neither of you saw this very great defect? 

A. Iam unable to give any reason for not seeing it. I have 
heard a great deal of talk about it since. 

@. I only wanted to ask you if you could give any reason? 

A. I have no reason, sir. Ido not know why I should not 
. have discovered it. I certainly should, if I had been there. There 
might not have been time to put them on. 

Q. (By Mr. O’Brren.) You knew about this notice from the 
Chief of Police? 

A. Mr. Emery came to my house with it. I being excused and 
having to march at 8 o’ciock, it was sent to my house. 

Q. Does it ever occur to you, when a notification of that kind 
is received, to ask the cause of it? 

A. Oh, yes, quite often. If a man should come to me and say 
a building was unsafe, I should ask why. The notice of the Chief 
was without any statement of the case, and I knew other parties 
were going right down there. 

@. (By Mr. Ricuarpson.) When aman is sick he calls a phy- 
sician to find out what ails him, don’t he? 

A. Isuppose so; but they do not always tell. 

Q@. (By Mr. Fett.) It seems to be in testimony here that 
other carpenters were impressed with the fact that there was no 
strength there? 

A. Itis a very easy matter to see it after the accident has ae 
pened. I have heard a great many people, riding by in the horse- 
cars, say the. stands were not safe. 

@. Yes; but Mr. Ripley has testified that he took his family off 
of it because it was not safe. 

A. Ishould think Mr. Ripley would have had the kindness to 
have taken them all off. 

Mr. Ricnarpson. He did what he could. . 

Mr. O’Brien.. Well, in fact, one stand was Yleared before the 
other fell, and it must Henn Heen cleared for a cause. 
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Mr. Sweat. I did not hear of it until 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, when I was down on Beacon street, in the line, marching. 

@. (By Mr. Frynn.) I would like to ask you if you heard 
anything about the Chief Inspector going up there? 

No, sir. 

@. You did not know he had been there? 

A. No, sir; not until this evening. 

Q. When you were giving your sworn testimony, did he inti- 
mate to you that he had been there to inspect the stands? 

A. No, sir, not in any respect. 


JAMES FaGan.— Sworn. 


. (By Mr. Frynn.) I want him to testify whether he saw 
the Chief Inspector standing on the ground at Blackstone square? 
@. (By the Cuarrman.) Did you see the Inspector of Build- 
ings at this place? 
08, Sil. 
At what time? 
I could not tell you the exact time. 
It was in the morning? 
“Yes, sir. 
Where was it? 
On Blackstone square. 
Was he walking around? 
Yes, sir; I think he was at the back of the stand. 
Looking at the stand? 
I was on the cars at the time. 
How far from the entrance? 
I don’t know. It wasn’t very far. I don’t remember 
exactly. 
@. (By Mr. Garean.) I don’t understand that you saw Mr. 
Shaw passing around the stands on either square? 
A. Isee him standing at the back of the stand on Blackstone 
square. 
Did you see him make any inspection? 
A. Icould not tell what he was doing. 
@. (By Mr. Ricnarpson.) How far was he from the entrance? 
A. I could not tell. 
Q. How far from the corner? 
220 
Q 
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I don’t know. 
. (By Mr. Suaw.) I should like to know the number of 
feet. 
I could not tell you. 
. I want to know the number of feet I was from the post. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. That is, from the entrance. 

Witness. I couldn’t tell. I didn’t take any particular notice, 
or measure it. IJ was riding on the car at the time. 

@. (By Ald. O’Brien.) Did you inspect those stands, Mr. 
Fagan? 

a. INO, sir. 


oh 
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(By Mr. Fett.) Was he half way between the ends? 
No, sir; I think on one end. 

Was it at the Newton or Brookline street end? 

I think nearer the Newton street than to the other end. 


hORO 


OttveR L. SHaw. — Resumed. 


Q. (By Mr. Jackson.) At what entrance did you enter the 
square? | 

A. On this end, as I was going up. I only stepped into the 
square. That I am willing to swear to anywhere. 

A law question arising in this matter, I consulted the City So- 
licitor, and I will read the whole document : — 


City Hatt, Sept. 26, 1877. 
Hon. Joun P. Hearty, City Solicitor : — j 

Dear Srr,—A question has arisen under the provisions of Section 9 of 
Chapter 280, Acts of 1871, and under the provisions of Section 11 of Chapter 
298, Acts of 1873, as to the legal right of the Inspector of Buildings to dele- 
gate Assistant Inspectors to inspect buildings or structures that may be 
reported at the office to be in an unsafe condition; and if in so doing does he 
fully comply with the requirements of the above-named sections and acts. 

The Assistant Inspectors are commissioned officers of the Department, they 
are appointed under and in pursuance of the provisions of Section 5 of Chap- 
ter 280, and hold office for a term of two years. 

The provision of Section 10 of said Chapter 280 cuthonewe the Inspector 
of Buildings to appoint an Assistant Inspector as deputy, to act with full powers 
in his absence. 

Will you please favor me with an early reply, and oblige, 

Yours respectfully, 
OLIVER L. SHAW, 


Inspector of Buildings. 
I got the reply on the back of the note: — 


In my opinion the Inspector of Buildings complies with provisions of the 
Statutes when he has the examination made by an Assistant Inspector in the 


case stated. 
J, -. HEAY, 


City Solicitor. 
September 29, 1877. 


ALDERMAN WILDER. — fecalled. 


@. (By the Cuarrman.) Mr. Paul stated that he notified you 
that Mr. Hayford wanted him to do some figuring for him? 

A. Ihave not the slightest recollection of Mr. Paul’s mention- 
ing Mr. Hayford, or anybody else, in connection with that work. 

@. (By Mr. Pavut.) Do you remember where I first met you 
in City Hall? 

A. It was at the door of the committee room, I should say. 

@. At the head of the stairs? 

TiS NET 
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_ Q. Do you remember I made a proposition about building the 
stand on the Common? 

A. Yes, sir. And I replied that I was not one of the com- 
mittee. 

Q. I stated that I was looking for a gentleman to be there with 

a proposition to build the stand on the Common. I called him by 
name, Mr. Hayford, and said I didn’t know whether you uD) him 
or not. 


I went in, and stated that it was a plan for him. 

I haven’t the slightest recollection that you stated his name. 
I could not say that you did not mention it, but I have no recol- 
lection of it. 


A. I didn’t know such a man in the world. 
Q. I told you I had a plan in my hand. 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You said, ‘‘ Come in here.” 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 

A. 


This closed the hearing. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ORDINANCES 
ON THE TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE OF 
EXPLOSIVE COMPOUNDS. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Dec. 31, 1877. 


In compliance with the order of City Council, approved 
June 5, 1877, directing “ that the Committee on Ordinances 
be requested to report such ordinances as are necessary to 
give effect to the St. of 1877, c. 216, relating to the trans- 
portation and storage of explosive compounds within the 
city limits,” your committee have the honor to report the 
ordinance hereto appended; and, as the question is one of 
importance, have added compilations of the English “ Orders 
in Council,” defining the several classes of explosive com- 
pounds, — Appendix A, — and the laws of the United States 
relating to the foreign transportation of explosive com- 
pounds, — Appendix B; also the act of 1877, under which 
we are now acting, — Appendix C. 

The rules regulating the transportation of high explosives 
are in substance the same as those adopted by the Railroad 
Commissioners for useson the railroads in the State. 

On examination of the St. of 1877, c. 216, it will be seen 
that gunpowder is expressly excepted from its operations. 

The law and ordinances at present in force, viz., St. of 
Beamon): ot. of 1837, c. 99: St. of 1841, c. 58; St. of 
P30, c, 262; Gen. Sts., c. 49; Gen. Sts., c. 88; Ordi- 
nances of 1876; Fire Department, § 7,— leave the regula- 
tion of the sale, transportation, and storage of gunpowder 
in the “ Board of Engineers.” 

And this authority is derived directly from the State, and 
is independent of City Council. 

The only authority possessed by City Council is given by 
Gen. Sts., c. 88, and is very limited, and probably can be 
exercised only by abolishing the Board of Engineers. 

Further, the Board of Engineers have, by statute, exclu 
sive authority to license and regulate : — 
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1. Manufactories of chocolate. 

2. The carrying or kindling of fires in the streets. 

3. Sale and keeping of fireworks. 

Ane sn Ryne I pa piitelans ea ah eros ge bele: 

And it is made the express duty of each and every engineer 
to inquire after and prosecute any person “ who shall smoke, 
or have in his possession, any lighted pipe or cigar in any 
street, lane, or passage-way, or on any wharf or in any rope- 
walk, barn, or stable in said city.” 

At the time when the statutes conferring the above enu- 
merated powers were passed, the “ Board of Engineers” was 
the executive head of the Fire Department. 

Under the existing ordinance by which that department 
was reorganized, the existence of the Board of Engineers, 
as a Board, was apparently continued only for the sake of 
preserving the statute powers granted to that Board [see 
Ordinances, 1876; Fire Department, § 7]; and, as a matter 
of fact, the Board but rarely meets, and then only to grant 
licenses for the keeping or transportation of gunpowder, 
fireworks, petroleum, and burning fluid. | 

In the opinion of your committee it would be better that 
the authority to make rules regulating the traffic in all 
dangerous articles should rest primarily with the City 
Council, with the power to delegate that authority to such 
boards or persons as it might by ordinance select. | 

Your committee, therefore, in addition to the ordinance 
they were directed to report, have added an order requesting 
the Mayor to petition the General Court for a law giving 
the City Council as full power for regulating the transporta- 
tion, sale, and storage of gunpowder, fireworks, and the 
dangerous’. burning fluids, and of controlling the exercise of 
dangerous trades and the use‘ of fire in'the streets, as is given 
it by the St. of 1877, in regard to the explosive compounds 
therein referred to, and as is now entrusted to the Board of 
Engineers. | 

C. H. B. BRECK, 

HUGH O’BRIEN, 
CHOATE BURNHAM, 
URIEL H. CROCKER, 
ROBERT M. THOMPSON, 
JAMES B. RICHARDSON, 
ROGER WOLCOTT, 
OSCAR B. MOWRY, 


Committee on Ordinances. 
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Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of 
the City of Boston in City Council assembled, as follows : — 


Section 1. By the words “explosive compound,” as 
used in this ordinance, shall be understood gun-cotton, nitro- 
glycerine, or any compound of the same; any fulminate, 
and generally every substance, except gunpowder, intended 
to be used by exploding or igniting the same, to produce a 
force to propel missiles or to rend apart substances. 

Sect. 2. No person, except on military duty in the public 
service of the United States, or of this Commonwealth, shall 
keep, have, or possess, in any building, place, vehicle, ship, 
or other vessel, within the limits of fhe city of Bosra! any 
explosive compound in quantity exceeding one-fifth of a 
pound, unless thereunto licensed in the manner and form 
hereinafter set forth. 

Secr. 8. Any person desiring to manufacture any ex- 
plosive compound within the limits of the city of Boston 
shall make application in writing, for a license therefor, to 
the Board of Aldermen of said city, setting forth therein the 
exact location of the land and construction of the buildings 
where such manufacture is to be conducted, and a general 
description of the articles intended to be manufactured, the 
method of manufacturing, and the amount proposed to be 
manufactured. Such application shall be referred to the 
Board of Fire Commissioners and to the Chief of Police of said 
city, who shall cause an examination of the place or building 
described in such application, to be made by suitable persons 
appointed for that purpose by each of said departments. 

If the report of said examiners be in favor of granting 
said application, the Board of Aldermen shall grant a public 
hearing to all remonstranis thereto, after public notice of 
said hearing has been given, for two consecutive weeks, in at 
least three daily newspapers published in said city. 

The Board of Aldermen after such notice and hearing may, 
by a two-thirds vote, and with the approval of the Mayor, 
grant a license to said applicant to manufacture the explosive 
compound at the place specified, with such limitations as to 
the quantity to be manufactured, and the mode of storing, 
keeping, or transporting the same, as may be prescribed by 
ordinance, or which the Board of ‘Alder men may in each case 
see fit to impose. 

Secor. 4. No manufactory of explosive compounds shall, 
be erected or maintained within the territory now contained. 
within the. limits of Wards 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 16, 17, 18, and 19, of the city of Boston, according to 
the present boundaries of said wards. 
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Sect. 5. Any person desiring to keep for sale within 
said city any explosive compound may make application 
for a license therefor to the Board of Fire Commissioners 
of said city, or to such person or persons as may be charged 
with the duties now performed by said Board. The Board 
of Fire Commissioners shall cause to be made, by a suitable 
person, an examination of the place where such explosive 
compound is to be kept for sale, and if satisfied that such 
place conforms to the requirements of this ordinance, and is 


not otherwise objectionable, may grant a license so to keep 


such explosive compound. 

Secr. 6. The following shall be the maximum amounts 
of the following class of explosive compounds which may be 
kept for sale within the said city, in any place within twenty 
feet of any building or construction regularly occupied any 
portion of the day or night : — 

Of nitro-glycerine and all compounds thereof, and gun 
cotton, four ounces. 

Of detonators or exploders for use with any explosive 
compound other than gunpowder, such number as contains 
in all one-half pound of the detonating compound employed. 

Of any explosive compound, not otherwise provided for, 
such amount as the Board of Fire Commissioners may deem 
safe, not exceeding ten pounds. 

Tn case the person so licensed to. keep explosive com- 
pounds is also licensed to keep gunpowder in the same 
building, or within fifty yards of it, the maximum amount 
which he may keep of explosive compounds shall be one- 
‘half of the above-named amounts. 

Srct. 7. [Every person licensed to keep explosive com- 
pounds for sale shall provide a suitable place for the storage 
of such compounds, as follows: each class of articles speci- 
fied in Section 6 shall be kept separate from every other class, 
by suitable divisions or partitions of brick-work. No com- 
pound of nitro-glycerine shall be kept in any receptacle con- 
structed with any exposed iron or steel in the interior thereof. 

Secr. 8. Licenses to establish magazines for the storage 
of explosive compounds, in quantities greater than those 
mentioned in Section 6, may be granted to manufacturers or 
dealers, in the manner and on the conditions prescribed in 
‘Sections 3 and 4 for the establishment of manufactories. 

Srcr. 9. No person shall keep explosive compounds for 
sale, as provided in Sections 5 and 6, in any building or 
storehouse within three hundred feet of any school-house, 
church, theatre, or hall, licensed for public assemblies. 
Nor within five hundred feet of the City Hall, State House, 


Court House, or Jail in said city. 
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No magazine, as provided in Section 8, shall be allowed 
within six hundred feet of any dwelling-house occupied by 
persons not engaged in the manufacture of said explosive, 
nor within one thousand five hundred feet of any of the 
buildings specified in the preceding lines of this section. All 
magazines to be surrounded by an earthen traverse ten feet 
thick at top and natural slope to bottom, and so high that a 
line drawn from the highest point of the explosive m store, 
and grazing to top of the parapet and wall pass above the 
highest of the surrounding houses. 

Sect. 10. The transportation of explosive compounds in 
and over any highway, street, or way used by the public, 
not including any steam railway, within said city, shall 
be allowed only on the following conditions : — 

a. Yhat nitro-glycerine, in any of its forms, shall be in 
a congealed state, and the packages in which said nitro- 
glycerine is contained shall during transportation be kept 
constantly packed in ice, and in the charge of a competent 
agent furnished by the forwarder, who shall, during the time 
such nitro-glycerine is being transported, travel in the vehicle 
in which the explosive is carried. 

6. That all dry nitro-glycerine compounds shall be packed 
in wooden cases holding not more than one hundred pounds 
of such explosive, the explosive compound to be packed in 
dry sawdust when in bulk to the depth of at least three 
inches on all sides between such explosive and the inside 
surface of the case, and when in cartridges, each cartridge 
shall be surrounded on all sides and all interstices between 
such cartridges, and a space of at least one inch between the 
outside of each cartridge and the inside surface of the case 
shall be filled with such sawdust. 

e. That all gun-cotton shall be pulverized and in a com- 
pressed form and a moist state. 

d. hat all explosives of the fulminate class shall be wet 
and contained in wooden water-tight kegs, which shall be 
packed in sawdust in wooden packages. 

e. That all explosives of the nitrate-mixture class and 
chlorate-mixture class shall be subject to the same rules and 
regulations as are now in force or may hereafter be pre- 
scribed for the transportation of gunpowder. 

J. That all packages containing explosive compounds 
shall be plainly marked on at least three sides with the 
name of its contents, and the words “ Explosive— Dangerous ” 
so as to be readily seen by those who are to handle them. 
Lhe name and address of the manufacturer and forwarder 
shall also be plainly marked thereon. “ 

g. No detonating or percussion fuses, caps, or primers, 
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or articles liable to cause fire or explosion, shall be packed 
in the case or barrel containing any explosive compound, 
nor carried in or upon any vehicle in which said compound 
is being transported. 

h. That not more than one case or barrel shall be trans- 
ported in any vehicle, unless the said vehicle has been, suitably 
prepared by lining the same with wood, felting, tarpaulin, 
oiled cloth, or other mater ial, exclusive of i iron or steel, and 
_ is fitted wath a close cover of the same. No matches, nea 
petroleum, or other hazardous articles shall be carried in 
the same vehicle with explosive compounds, and not over 
one hundred pounds of such explosive compounds shall be 
carried in one vehicle. 

z. No two vehicles containing explosive compounds shall 
be allowed to approach one another within one thousand 
yards, unless in charge of a qualified inspector detailed by 
the Fire Commissioners for that duty. Such inspector shall 
be detailed upon written application, and shall be paid for 
his services five dollars for each day or portion thereof, by 
the person transporting such explosive compound. 


Sect. 11. The following officers and each of them may 


at any time enter the building or premises of any person or 
persons licensed to sell explosive compounds, to examine and 
ascertain if the laws, rules, and regulations relating thereto 
are strictly observed, viz., the members of the Board of 
Fire Commissioners, the Chief Engineer, and the Assistant 
Engineers of the Fire Department, the Chief of Police, the 
Deputy Chief, the captains, lieutenants and sergeants of po- 
lice, and any other person duly empowered to make a special 
search of any particular building or buildings by written 
instructions signed by either of the Board of Fire Commis- 
sioners, by the Chief or Deputy Chief of Police, or by his 
Honor the Mayor. Provided, however, that all such written 
authorizations shall be recorded in the department by which 
they were granted, and shall not be in force for over forty- 
eight hours. 

Any person deeming himself aggrieved by unnecessary 
and repeated examinations may apply for relief to the City 
Council, who shall forthwith examine into the alleged injury, 
and grant suitable relief, if it be deemed necessary. 

Srot. 12. Every license granted in accordance with this 
ordinance shall be upon condition that the Board of Aldermen 
may suspend or revoke the same, with or without cause, at 
any time. Any violation of the terms of the license by the 
person licensed shall work an immediate revocation of the 
same. ® | 

Secr. 13. Every person guilty of a breach of any of the 
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above ordinances shall be liable to a penalty of not less than 
one dollar, nor more than fifty dollars. Prosecutions of all 
breaches of this ordinance shall be made by the police de- 
partment in the manner prescribed by law; and all fines and 
penalties so collected shall be paid into the charitable fund 
of said department, as provided in Sect. 12 of police ordi- 
nance as reéstablished in 1876. 


Ordered, That the Mayor be, and he hereby is, requested 
to petition the General Court for the passage of an act giving 
the City Council full powers for regulating the transportation, 
sale, and storage of gunpowder, fireworks, and the danger- 
ous burning fluids, and of controlling the exercise of dan- 
gerous trades, and the use of fire in the streets. 


Be PoP HN Ds 


APPENDIX A. 
Expiosive Compounns As CLASSIFIED By OrDERS IN CounciL, 1875 
Class No. 1.— Gunpowder. 


Class No. 2. — Nitrate-Mixture Class. 


The term ‘‘ nitrate-mixture ” means any preparation other than 
gunpowder, ordinarily so called, formed by the mechanical mixture 
of a nitrate with any form of carbon, or with any carbonaceous 
substance not possessed of explosive properties, whether sulpbur 
be or be not added to such preparation, and whether such prepara- 
tion be or be not mechanically mixed with any other non-explosive 
substance. 


The nitrate-mixture class comprises such explosives as pyro- - 


lithe, etc., and any preparation coming within the above definition. 


Class No. 3. — Nitro-Compound Class. 


The term ‘‘ nitro-compound” means any chemical compound 
possessed of explosive properties, or capable of combining with 
metals to form an explosive compound, which is produced by the 
chemical action of nitric acid (whether mixed or not with sulphuric 
acid), or of a nitrate mixed with sulphuric acid upon any car- 
bonaceous substance, whether such compound is mechanically 
mixed with other substance or not. 

This class has two divisions, the first comprising nitro-glycerine, 
etc., and any chemical compound or mechanically mixed prepara- 
tion which consists either wholly or partly of nitro-glycerine, or of 
some other liquid nitro- -compound. 

The second division comprises gun-cotton, etc., and any nitro- 
compound as before defined, which is not comprised in the first 
division. 


Class No. 4. — Chlorate-Mixture Class. 


The term ‘‘ chlorate-mixture” means any explosive containing a 


chlorate. ‘This class includes several specified kinds of blasting | 


powder 


] 
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Class No. 5.— Fulminate Class. 


The term ‘fulminate” means any chemical compound or me- 
chanical mixture, whether included in the foregoing classes or not, 
which, from its great susceptibility to detonation, is suitable for 
employment in percussion caps, or from its sensibility to explosion, 
and its great instability (that is to say, readiness to undergo 
decomposition from very slight-exciting causes), is especially 
dangerous. | 

This class consists of two divisions. The first division com- 
prises such compounds as the fulminates of silver and of mercury, 
and preparations of these substances, such as are used in percussion 
caps; and any preparation consisting of a mixture of a chlorate 
with phosphorus, or certain descriptions of phosphorous com- 
pounds, with or without the addition of carbonaceous matter, and 
any preparation consisting of a mixture of a chlorate with sulphur, 
or with a sulphuret, with or without carbonaceous matter. 

The second division comprises such substances as the chloride 
and the iodide of nitrogen, fulminating gold and silver, diazo- 
benzol, and the nitrate of diazobenzol. 


Ciass 6.— Ammunition Class. 


‘The term ‘‘ ammunition” means an explosive of any of the fore- 
going classes when enclosed in any case or contrivance, or other- 
wise adapted or prepared so as to form a cartridge or charge for 
small arms, cannon, or any other weapon, or for blasting, or to 
form any safety or other fuse for blasting or for shells, or to form 
any tube for firing explosives, or to form a percussion cap, a de- 
tonator, a fog-signal, a shell, a torpedo, a war rocket, or other 
contrivance other than a firework. 

The term *‘ percussion cap” does not include a detonator. The 
term ‘‘ detonator” means a capsule or case which is of such 
strength and construction, and contains an explosive of the ful- 
minate explosive class in such quantity, that the explosion of one 
capsule or case will communicate the explosion to other like 
capsules or cases. 


APPENDIX B. 


LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


General Statutes. 


SEcTion 4278. It shall not be lawful to transport, carry or con- 
vey, ship, deliver on board, or cause to be delivered on board, the 
substance or article known or designated as nitro-glycerine, or 
glynoin oil, nitroleum or blasting oil, or nitrated oil, or powder 
mixed with any such oil, or fibre saturated with any such article 
or substance, upon or in any vessel or vehicle used or employed in 
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transporting passengers by land or water between a place in any 
foreign country and a place within the limits of any state, territory 
or district of the United States, or between a place in one state, 
territory or district of the United States, and a place in any other 
state, territory, or district thereof. 

Srot. 4279. It shall not be lawful to ship, send or forward any 
quantity of the substances or articles named in the preceding sec- 
tion, or to transport, convey or carry the same by a vessel or vehi- 
cle of any description, upon land or water, between a place in a 
foreign country and a place within the United States, or between a 
place in one state, territory or district of the United States, and a 
place in any other state, territory or district thereof, unless the 
same shall be securely inclosed, deposited or packed in a metallic 
vessel surrounded by plaster of Paris, or other material that will 
be non-explosive when saturated with such oil or substance, and 
separate from all other substances, and the outside of the package 
containing the same be marked, printed or labelled in a conspicuous 
manner with the words ‘‘ nitro-glycerine, dangerous.” 

Srecr. 4280. The two preceding sections shall not be so con- 
strued as to prevent any state, territory, district, city or town 
within the United States from regulating or from prohibiting the 
traffic in or transportation of those substances, between persons or 
places lying or being within their respective territorial limits, or 
from prohibiting the introduction thereof into such limits for sale, 
use, or consumption therein. 

Sor. 5358. Every person who knowingly transports or delivers 
or causes to be delivered nitro-glycerine, nitroleum or blasting oil, 
or nitrated oil, or powder mixed with any such oil, or fibre satu- 
rated with any such substance or article, on board any vehicle or 
vessel whatever, employed in conveying passengers by land or 
water between any place in a foreign country and any place within 
the United States, or between a place in one state, territory or 
district of the United States and a place in any other state, terri- 
tory or district thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
one thousand dollars nor more than ten thousand dollars, one-half 
to the use of the informer. 

Sect. 53855, Every person who knowingly ships, sends or for- 
wards any quantity of the articles mentioned in Section 5353, or 
who transports the same by any mode of conveyance upon land or 
water, between any of the places specified in that section, unless 
such articles be securely inclosed, deposited or packed in a metallic 
vessel, surrounded by plaster of Paris, or other non-explosive ma- 
terial when saturated with such oil, and separated from all other 
substances, and the outside of the package be marked, printed or 
labelled in a conspicuous manner with the words ‘‘ nitro-glycerine, 
dangerous,” shall be punished by a fine of not less than one thou- 
sand dollars nor more than five thousand dollars, one-half to the use 
of the informer. 


Gunpowder. 


Srcr. 4288. Any person shipping oil of vitriol, unslaked lime, 
inflammable matches, or gunpowder, in a vessel taking cargo for 
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divers persons on freight, without delivering at the time of ship- 
ment a note in writing expressing the nature and character of 
such merchandise to the master, mate, officer, or person in charge 
of the lading of the vessel, shall be liable to the United States in 
a penalty of one thousand dollars. But this section shall not 
apply to any vessel of any description whatsoever used in rivers or 
inland navigation. | 

Sect. 4475. All gunpowder, nitro-glycerine, camphene, naphtha, 
benzine, benzole, coal-oil, crude or refined petroleum, oil of vitriol, 
nitric or other chemical acids, oil or spirits of turpentine, friction- 
matches, and all other articles of like character, when packed or 
put up for shipment, shall be securely packed and put up separately 
from each other, and from all other articles; and the package, 
box, cask, or other vessel containing the same, shall be distinctly 
markedjon the outside with the name or description of the article 
contained therein. : 

Suct. 4476. Every person who packs or puts up, or causes to 
be packed or put up, for shipment, any gunpowder, nitro-glyce- 
rine, camphene, naphtha, benzine, benzole, crude or refined petro- 
leum, oil of vitriol, nitric or other chemical acids, oil or spirits of 
turpentine, friction-matches, or other articles of like character other- 
wise than as directed by the preceding section, or who knowingly 
ships or attempts to ship the same, or delivers the same to any 
such vessel as stores, unless duly packed and marked, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, etc. 

Sncr. 4472. ‘‘No loose hay, ... . nitro-glycerine, or like 
dangerous articles, shall be carried as freight or used as stores on 
any steamer carrying passengers, . . . . nor shall gunpowder be 
carried on any such vessel except under special license.” . .. . 

Sect. 4422. ‘Upon the application of any master. or owner of 
any steamboat, employed in the carriage of passengers, for a 
license to carry gunpowder, the local inspectors shall examine 
such vessel; and if they find that she is provided with a chest or 
safe composed of metal, or entirely lined and sheathed therewith, 
or if the vessel has one or ‘more compartments thoroughly lined 
and sheathed with metal, at a secure distance from any fire, they 
may grant a certificate to that effect, authorizing such vessel to 
carry as freight, within such chest, safe, or compartment, the 
article of gunpowder. 

SECTS. 4423, 4, relate to giving a certificate, which shall be put 
in a conspicuous place, and the penalty is one hundred dollars for 
each offence. 
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APPENDIX C. 
CHAPTER 216. 


AN ACT in regard to the manufacture, storage, use, transportation 
and sale of explosive compounds. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in— 


General Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows : — 


Section 1. No person, except on military duty in the public 
service of the United States, or of this Commonwealth, shall keep, 
have, or possess, in any building, place, vehicle, ship, or other 
vessel, within one rod of a dwelling-house in any city or town, 
any explosive compound in quantity exceeding one-fifth of a 
pound, in any way or manner prohibited by this act, or by any 
ordinance or by-law which may be made in accordance with Section 
2 of this act. 

Sror. 2. The city council of any city may make ordinances 
necessary for the protection of life and property, in regard to the 
keeping, storage, use, manufacture, or sale of explosive compounds, 
and may regulate the transportation thereof through the streets or 
highways of such city, and affix penalties not exceeding fifty dollars 
for each offence. Towns may make like by-laws for the same pur- 
pose, to be approved in the manner prescribed in Section 14 of 
Chapter 18 of the General Statutes, and affix penalties not ex- 
ceeding twenty dollars for each offence : provided, such by-laws and 
ordinances shall not prohibit the transportation of explosive com- 
pounds from one place to another, nor be otherwise repugnant to 
the provisions of this act and the rules made thereunder by the 
railroad commissioners. 

Srecr. 8. The mayor and aldermen of any city, and the select- 
men of any town, may license, upon such terms as may be pre- 
scribed in the ordinances or by-laws mentioned in the preceding 
section, the keeping, storage, transportation, use, manufacture, or 
sale of explosive compounds within the limits of the city or town. 

Sect. 4. No railroad corporation, street-railway company, 
steamboat company, or other association, copartnership, persons or 
person, engaged in the transportation of passengers within this 
Commonwealth, shall knowingly transport between persons or 
places within the territorial limits of this Commonwealth, or trans- 
port into such limits for sale, storage or use therein, any explosive 
compound in quantities exceeding the amounts hereinafter provided 
for, in any vehicle containing passengers, or in any vehicle at- 
tached to any railroad train or vehicle containing passengers ; nor 
in any case unless the said explosive compounds be plainly and 
legibly marked with the names of such compounds, and the words 


‘©explosive — dangerous.” It shall be the duty of the board of — 


railroad commissioners, from time to time, to make rules fixing the 
maximum amounts of various explosive compounds which may be 
so carried in any public vehicle, or in a railroad train containing 
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passengers, or in a vehicle attached to such train; and until such 
rules are made by said board, no explosive compound shall be so 
carried. ‘The said rules shall also define the method of packing 
such compounds to insure the greatest safety, and shall prescribe 
how the same shall be carried as freight on railroads, steamboats, 
and by common carriers. Said rules, subscribed by said railroad 
commissioners, shall be published for the period of four weeks in 
daily newspapers published in the cities of Boston, Worcester, and 
Springfield; and a copy of said rules, certified by either of said 
board, and a like certificate of the fact of their due publication, 
shall, in all cases, be legal and conclusive proof of said rules, and 
of the proper publication thereof. 

No person shall deliver for transportation to any railroad cor- 
poration, street railway company, or other association, copartner- 
ship, persons or person, engaged in the transportation of passen- 
gers within this Commonwealth, or take or place upon or in any 
car, boat, or other vehicle of any such corporation, company, 
association, copartnership, or person, with intent that the same 
shall be carried or transported on such car, boat, or other vehicle, 
any explosive compound mentioned in this act, unless the same is 
packed and marked as herein provided, and notice of the danger- 
ous nature thereof is expressly given to the agent, servant, or 
person to whom it is delivered, or to the agent, servants or person 
having at the time the management and control of the car, boat, 
or other vehicle in or upon which the same is to be carried or 
transported. And any common carrier may decline to receive or 
transport any such explosive compound in any manner whatever. 

Secor. 6. Whoever knowingly violates, or knowingly causes or 
permits the violation of any provision of the two preceding sec- 
tions, or knowingly transports, or causes, or permits the transpor- 
tation of any explosive compound, in any manner other than in 
conformity with the rules made by the Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners, shall be punished by a fine not less than fifty dollars nor 
more than five thousand dollars, or by imprisonment in the State 
prison not exceeding five years. 

Sect. 7. Upon complaint made under oath to a trial justice, 
or police, district or municipal court, that the complainant has 
probable cause to believe, and does believe, that an explosive com- 
pound is had, kept, or to be found in any city or town within the 
jurisdiction of such justice or court, contrary to law, a warrant may 
issue direct to the sheriff of the county or his deputy, or to any 
constable of such city or town, commanding him to enter any build- 
ing, vehicle, ship or other vessel specified in the warrant, and there 
make diligent search for and seize such explosive compound, and 
make return of his doings to such justice or court forthwith. 

Secor. 8. Any explosive compound had, kept, or transported 
contrary to the provisions of this act, and seized under the pre- 
ceding section, may be adjudged forfeit, after due notice and hear- 
ing, and may be ordered to be destroyed in such manner as the 
court or magistrate may direct. 

Srcr. 9. Any person duly authorized by the ordinances of any 
city, or the by-laws of any town, may enter the building or prem- 
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ises of any person or persons licensed to sell explosive compounds, 
to. examine and ascertain if the laws, rules and regulations relating 
thereto are strictly observed; and on an alarm of fire may cause 
the explosive compounds there deposited to be removed or de- 
stroyed, as the case may require. 

Sect. 10. Any person who shall suffer injury by the explosion of 
any explosive compound while the same is being kept or trans- 
ported contrary to the provisions of this act, or the ordinances, 
rules, or by-laws made in conformity to it, may recover damages 
for the injury thus sustained, in an action of tort against the 
parties so violating the provisions of this act, or the ordinances, 
rules or by-laws made in conformity herewith. , 

Secr. 11. The powers, or any of them, conferred on the city 
council of any city by Section 2 of this act may be exercised in 
the city of Boston, if the city council of said city shall so deter- 
mine, by the board of fire commissioners, or any other board to 
which said city may, from time to time, by ordinance delegate the 
same. 

Secr. 12. By the words ‘‘ explosive compound,” as used in this 
act, shall be understood either gun-cotton, nitro-glycerine, or any 
compound of the same; any fulminate, or generally any substance 
intended to be used by exploding or igniting the same, to produce 
a force to propel missiles or to rend apart substances, except 
gunpowder. 

Secor. 18. Chapter 6 of the acts of the year eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one, and all acts and parts of acts inconsistent here- 
with, are hereby repealed; but such repeal shall not affect any 
prosecutions or suits now begun, nor prevent the institution of any 
suit, prosecution or proceedings to enforce penalties and liabilities 
already incurred under existing laws. 


[Approvep May 11, 1877.] 
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REQUEST FOR AN ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 
FOR COMMON AND SQUARES. 


In Common Councix, Oct. 18, 1877. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Common and Public 
Grounds respectfully represent that an additional appropria- 
tion will be required to cover the expenses of the remainder 
of the financial year. 

The expenses from the beginning of the present financial 
year up to Oct. 15 are shown by the following complete 
statement : — 


Schedule of Bills and Pay- Rolls charged to the account of Common 
and Public Grounds, May 1 to October 15, 1877, inclusive. 


Date of Bill. 


Amount of pay-roll, $2,415 42 
Dees, 1876, James F’. Marston, carpenters’ labor and 
gered tock 397 75 
Homer) Oo 
Cochituate Water Rates, use of water, 
gan. 1, 1877; to Jan. 1, 1878, 335 00 
1877. 
April 23. Galvin Brothers, trees and plants, 275 00 
20. John Galvin, services, $183.00; tickets 
for workmen, $7.50; freight, $4.38, 194 88 
Feb.,Mar., ) Geo. T. McLauthlin & Co., repairing 
and April. fence and elm tree, 98 16 
March 15. H. D. Parker, refreshments, Clark, $1 80 
24. a refreshments, Clark 
aie 2 65 
29. H.D. Parker, refreshments, Pope, 
Day, Howes, Galvin, 5 80 
April 3. H.D. Parker, refreshments, Clark, 
Robinson, 2 00 
5. H.D. Parker, refreshments, Clark, 
Slade, and Hiscock, 5. 25 
7. H.D. Parker, refreshments, Clark, 
Dee, Galvin, Clapp, 15 10 
10. H.D. Parker, refreshments, Clark, 
Robinson, 3 90 


Carried forward, $36 50 $3,716 21 
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Brought forward, $36 50 $3,716 21 
April 13. H.D. Parker, refreshments,Clark, 
Thompson, Talbot, Day, Har- ; 
ris, Perham, 16 70 
14. H. D. Parker, refreshments, Gal- 
vin, Pope, Dee,’- 7 10 ; 
wo 60 30 
20. George Coyle, manure and team 
work, 53 50 
10. Rockwell & Churchill, order and 
permit-books, pay-rolls, - etc., _ 27 96 
20. N. Butters, broom stuff, “17 00 
March 28. J. P. Barnard, carriage, Pope and 
Howes, 8 00 
April 9. S. M. Grant, corn and meal, 7 92 
17.. Lewis 8. Davenport, removing and stor- 
ing covering of fountain, 3 00 
March 26. Joseph W. Ripley, binding ‘‘ permits for 
stands,” 1 00 
Amount of May Draft, 
Amount of pay-roll, 3,183 38 
April 20. Owen Nawn, manure, gravel, loam, sods, 
and team work, 1,622 50 
May 11. Stephen Connelly, extra work, sewer on 
Common, 34 25 
20. Owen Nawn, earth, loam, gravel, 
manure, etc., etc., and team work, 2,623 00 
April 25, 
May 19 Kavi Brothers, plants and trees, 1,337.50 
and 21. 
May 20. Hugh Nawn, sods, 3,045 34 
April 18. Fred W. Kelsey, plants and trees, 991 00 
May - 19. H. KK. Parsons, réd gravel, 853 00 
15. A. J. Tuttle, sprinkling Charles st, 
Boylston to Beacon st., 2 months, 250 00 
20. John Galvin, services, $183.00; freight, 
$30.60; 2 loads peat, $6.00, - 219 60 
20. Benj. T. Wells, trees, 132 25 
15. John Deegan, bird boxes and carting, 116 50 
April 20. H. D. Parker, refreshments, Dee, 
Flynn, Galvin, $7 15 
21. H. D. Parker, refreshments, 
Clark, Slade, and Galvin, 6 60 
23. H. D. Parker, refreshments, 
Clark, Hiscock, Pope, Galvin, 13 40 
22. H. D. Parker, refreshments, 
Dee, Hiscock, Galvin, 10 25 
23. H. D. Parker, refreshments, 
} Clark, 1 30 
25. H. D. Parker, refreshments, 
Robinson, Pope, Galvin, 12 70 
26. H. D. Parker, refreshments, 
Clark, Pope, Howes, His- 
cock, Dee, Galvin, 27 65 
May 2. H. D. Parker, refreshments, 
Clark, Pope, Hiscock, Dee, 
Galvin, ; 20 25 
3. H. D. Parker, refreshments, 
Howes, Hiscock, 2 70 
3. H. D. Parker, refreshments, 
Hiscock, Galvin, 5 90 
Carried forward, $107 90 $12,408 32 


3,894 89 


$3,894 89 


_ May 


Feb. to May. George T. McLauthlin & Co., 


May 


April. 


May 
April 
May 
April 


May 


May 
June 


Jan. 


June 
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Brought forward, - $107 90 


4. 
5. 
10. 


20. 


H. D. Parker, refreshments, 

Pope, Dee, Galvin, 5 65 
H. D. Parker, refreshments, 

. Pope, Dee, Hiscock, Galvin, 12 80 
H. D. Parker, refreshments, 

Clark, Hiscock, and Robin- 

son, 5 45 


repairing fences, 


3 


$12,408 82 $3,894 89 


131 
95 


Amount of pay-roll of discharged men, 4,361 


Wm. McKenney, trees, 
Samuel Hatch & Co., plants, 
J. E. Maynard, carriage, Galvin, $2 00 
J. EH. Maynard, carriage, Hiscock, 
Howes, Galvin, 8 00 
J. HK. Maynard, carriage, Dee, . 
Pope, Howes, 3 00 
J. EH. Maynard, carriage, Hiscock, 
Pope, Galvin, 5 00 
J. E. Maynard, carriage, Howes, 
Pope, Galvin, 10 00 
J. E. Maynard, carriage, Howes, 
Hiscock, Pope, 8 00 
J. E. Maynard, carriage, Howes, 
Dee, Pope, 8 00 
Michael Coffee, trees, 
Chelmsford Foundry Co., fence for Com- 
mon, 
J. Lamson, trees, 
J. L. Fairbanks & Co., books and 
stationery, 
Harper & Billings, trees, 


S. M. Grant, corn, oats, and meal, 


R. M. Pulsifer & Co., advertising, 

Journal Newspaper Co., RRS AE Ly 

R. Worthington & Co., 

H: T. Johnson .& Co., books and 
stationery, 

M. Ward, trees, 

Lockwood, Lumb & Co., plumber’s work 
and stock, 

J. P. Barnard, carriage, Howes, Pope, 


Amount of June Draft, 
Amount of pay-roll, 
Amount of pay-roll, discharged men, 


“ip “0 ar Galvin Brothers, plants, 


20. 
20. 


20. 
20. 


1. 
14. 


H. K. Parsons, red gravel, 

O. Nawn, binding gravel, loam, and team 
work, 

Hugh Nawn, sods, 

John Reardon, on account of contract for 
care of sundry squares, 

Metropolitan Railroad Company, manure 
1 year, 112 horses, at $5.00, 

D. A. Berry, seats, tree-guards and 
painting same, 


Carried forward, 


48 
81 


405 


80 


21 
46 
00 
85 


95 


17,380 08 


$18,845 85 $21,274 97 


Brought forward, 


eS 


/ 
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Peter Callahan, on account of contract 
for care of East Boston squares, 


Samuel Hatch & Co., plants, 


Thomas Arey, trees, 

John Galvin, services, $184.00; tickets 
for workmen, $7.50, 

George J. Coyle, manureand team work, 

Geo. T. McLauthlin & Co., repairing 
fences, ; 

A. J. Tuttle, sprinkling Charles street, 
Boylston to Beacon street, 

The Hills Archimedean Lawn Mower 
Co., lawn mowers, 


April and ) James F. Marston, carpenters’ labor and 


4 
July 1. 
May 26 to 
June 
ie 
23. 
21. 
May i 
and ihe 
June 15. 
4, 
May. 
June 8. 
Feb. to 
June. 
May, = 15. 
16. 
he 
oi. 
25. 
28. 
June a: 
13: 
June ie 
and 16. 
JONe. 1438) 
Jan. to 
June. 
May 21. 
Jan. to 
July. 
June ib; 
May 25. 
Ae 
April 5. 
May 28. 
June 25 
duly, 21. 


stock, ) 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd, plants, 


Francis Richards, painting and stock, 


H. D. Parker, refreshments, 
Clark, Howes, Dee, Galvin, $7 85 

H. D. Parker, refreshments, Dee, 
Galvin, 2 45 


H: D. Parker, refreshments, 
Clark, Hiscock, Dee, Galvin, 
Clapp, 9 05 

H. D. Parker, refreshments, Clark, 

Pope, Dee, Galvin, 7 40 


H. oD. Parker, refreshments, 
Clark, Thompson, Dee, Galvin, 
Hiscock, 10 90 

H. D. Parker, refreshments, Pope, 

Dee, Galvin, Howes, 7 40 

H. D. Parker, refreshments, Pope, 

Dee, Hiscock, Howes, 12 00 

H. D. Parker, refreshments, 
Howes, 2 00 


llth $8, and 16th $8, Galvin 

and Hiscock, 
Benj. T. Wells, tools, bird-houses, sticks, 

etc., 


Henry C. Bird & Co., plants, 


S. M. Grant; corn and oats, 


. E. Maynard, carriage each, 


S. Burrill, Jr., sharpening tools, 


A. H. Chapman, lawn mower, 

Abiel S. Lewis, plants, 

Wm. Lumb & Co., plumbers, labor, and 
stock; 

Henry Munroe, repairing signs, 

J. P. Barnard, carriage, Howes, 


Amount of July Draft, 

Amount of Pay-roll No. 1, 
66 66 66 2, 

Simpson Brothers, concrete walks, and 
repairing do., 

H. K. Parsons, red gravel, 


Carried forward, 


$18,845 85 $21,274 97 


400 00 
341 90 
218 50 
191 50 
173 00 
128 00 
125 00 
125 00 
117 10 
110 00 
95 63 


59 05 


16 00 


55 00 
24 54 
14 25 
11 25 
10 00 
9 00 


7 40 
6 00 
5 00 


21,088 97 


$1,504 00 


1,858 98 


1,149 80 
550 00 


$5,062 28 $42,363 94 
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Brought forward, $5,062 28 $42,363 94 
July 24. John Galvin, services, $183.00; tickets for 
workmen, $7.00, 190 00 
16. A. J. Tuttle, sprinkling Charles street, 
_ Boylston to Beacon street, 125 00 
Taly re aise Callahan, sharpening tools, etc., 119 45 
June _15. H. D. Parker, refreshments, Dee, . 
Galvin, $3 90 
15. H. D. Parker, refreshments, Galvin, 11 00 
16. : aS refreshments, Clark, 
Dee, Galvin, 11 30 
19. H. D. Parker, refreshments, Clark, 
Dee, Galvin, 6 00 
21. 1.4D. Parker, refreshments, Clark, 2 45 
28. Ss Sf ‘Howes, 
Pope, 5 95 
28. (H.'D. Parker, refreshments, Clark, 1 55 
July 5. ef ss Clark, 1 00 
9. 73 &6 66 Pope, 
Dee, Galvin, 13 95 
11. H.D. Parker, refreshments, Howes, 
' Peters, 2 00 
59 10 
June 138. Steiert Brothers, pianis, 41 37 
11. Justus Geist, 16 00 
July 18. James O’ Toole, ge 15 84 
June 16. S. M. Grant, corn, oats, and meal, 15 15 
28, 3.) Eh. Maynard, carriage, Howes, "88 00 
30. os carriage, John 
Dee, 4 50 
12 50 
16. Lampier & Richards, painting tree- 
guards, 00 
25. Sampson, Davenport & Co., directory, 5 00 
Amount of August Draft, 5,668 69 
Amount of pay-roll, 1,867 62 
Amount of pay-roll of discharged men, 2,612 75 
July 21 to 2 Owen Nawn, stone chips, gravel, and team 
August 20. ; work, 1,232 40 
August 20. John Galvin, services, $183.00; tickets 
for workmen, $7.25, 190 25 
15. A. J. Tuttle, sprinkling Charles street, 
Boylston to Beacon street, 125 00 
July 15. H. D. Parker, refreshments, Dee, 
Galvin, $5 45 
18. H. D. Parker, refreshments, Dee, 1 80 
o4, 66 66 66 Dee, 
Galvin, 8 87 
25. H.D. Parker, refreshments, Clark, 
Robinson, 2 95 
August 1. H D. Parker, refreshments, Clark, 
Dee, Galvin, 6 55 
13. H.D. Parker, refreshments, Dee, 
Galvin, 5 25 
30 87 
at ae \ S. M. Grant, corn and meal, 15 40 
Julylto18. Geo. T. McLauthlin & Co., repairing 
fences, 14 99 
August 20. James Devine, two oak barrels, 4 00 
6. J. E. Maynard, carriage, Galvin, 2 00 


Carried forward, $6,095 28 $48,032 63, 
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Brought forward, 


July 20. 
Sept. 19. 
20. 
24. 
Oct. if 
Sept. 15. 
18. 
August 21. 
28. 
29. 
Sept. + 1. 
5, 
6. 
ie 
Os 
Pe 
13. 
14. 
15. 
June 30 to 
Sept. 5. 
June 14 
and Aug. 15 
Aug. 25. 
June 25 to ) 
Sept. 10. f 
August 30. 
28. 
31. 
31. 
Sept. 10. 
May 165. 


Owen Nawn, sods, $450.00; team work, 


$757.50, 


Amount of September Draft, 

Amount of pay-roll, 

Amount of pay-roll of discharged men, 

John Reardon, on account of contract 
for care of sundry squares, 

Owen Nawn, team work, $387.50, and 
sods, $45.00, 

P. Callahan, on account of contract for 
care of East Boston squares, 

John Galvin, services, $183.00; tickets 
for workmen, $5.50, 

A. J. Tuttle, sprinkling Charles st., 
Boylston to Beacon st., 

Geo. J. Coyle, binding gravel, 

H. D. Parker, refreshments, 


Dee, $4.15; Galvin, $0.75, $4 90 
H. D. Parker, refreshments, 

Robinson, Howes, Dee, Gal- 

vin, Flynn, ! 30 35 
H. D. Parker, refreshments, 

Galvin, 60 
H. D. Parker, refreshments, 

Clark and Slade, 5 40 
H. D. Parker, refreshments, 

Clark, Howes, Slade, Wil- 

der, ‘Thompson, 11 80 
H. D. Parker, refreshments, 

Clark, $4.90; Dee, $1.90, 6 80 
H. D. Parker, refreshments, 

Clark, Dee, Galvin,, 8 50 
H. D. Parker, refreshments, 

Clark, Dee, Galvin, 9 00 
H. D. Parker, refreshments, 

Dee, Galvin, , 3 45 
H. D. Parker, refreshments, 

Clark, and Howes, 4 80 
H. D. Parker, refreshments, 

Dee, Slade, and Smardon, 6 65 
H. D. Parker, refreshments, 

Dee, Howes, and Pope, 11 15 


James F. Marston, carpenters’ work and 
stock, 


\ overett & Small, lawn mowers, 


J. W. Leighton, repairing fountain Inde- 
pendence Square, 


S. Burrill, Jr., repairing tools, 

S. M. Grant, corn and oats, f 

J. P. Barnard, carriage, Pope, $4 00 
66 66 66 66 9 00 

Cambridgeport Diary Co., stamps, 


stationery, etc., 
Rockwell & Churchill, note paper, 
George Billings, trees, 


Carried forward, 


$6,095 28 $48,032 63 


1,207 50 


7,302 78 
2,579 37 
2,261 O1 
600 00 
432 50 
300 00 
188 50 


125 00 
125 00 


103 


$6,901 35 $55,335 41 
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Brought forward, $6,901 35 $55,335 41 

July 9. Scollan Bros., teaming, 3 00 
Amount of October Draft, 6,904 35 
- Total amount, including October Draft, $62,239 76 


Payments have been made since October 1, by the 
Treasurer, under authority of an ordinance of the ; 
City Council, to discharged men, amounting to 684 51 


Total payments to October 15, 1877, inclusive, $62,924 27 


Average number of laborers employed, per day, 110. 


The appropriation asked for by the committee early in 
the year was $70,700. This was reduced by the City 
Council, on the recommendation of the Committee on Audi- 
tor’s Estimates, to $65,100. 

No estimate, of course, was made by the committee, when 
asking for their appropriation, for work on the Army and Navy 
Monument grounds, as it was uncertain at that time when the 
monument would be completed. 


Appropriation : A PdiN : . $65,100 00 
Expenses up to Oct. i a : 3 Sy Oa 02k red 
Balance Pee ncnied ‘ : : : nae d fae Chea) 


The committee estimate that, in addition to the balance 
unexpended, there will be required the sum of $15,000, 
divided as follows: 


For material used in grading and putting in 

order the Monument grounds . ‘ oi SG, 0UGZOU 
Teaming, tools, bulbs, ete. : i : : 1,500 00 
Labor and general expenses . ~ . : : 7,500 00 


a 


$15,000 00 


The committee respectfully recommend that the subject 
be referred to the Committee on Finance, with the request 
that they provide the means. 


Respectfully submitted, 
For the Committee, 


OSBORNE HOWES, Jr. 


a 
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CONDITA AD. & 
NN 1630. 
Qing DSA 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS ON THE TREATMENT 
OF DRUNKENNESS IN CITY INSTITUTIONS. 


To His Honor THE Mayor: — 


The Commissioners appointed by the Mayor of the City 
of Boston to consider and report on the treatment of 
drunkenness in the city institutions and in private asylums, 
and to ascertain what measures can be taken to reform the 
intemperate now under confinement in our. institutions, beg 
leave to . 


REPORT. 


(1.) .Your Commissioners have visited the courts in our 
city before which persons are arraigned for drunkenness, 


consulting freely with the judges and officers of police. 


They have also several times visited the city institutions to 
which inebriates are committed, conferring with the Super- 
intendent and other officers in charge. 

Similar visits, involving like conferences, have been made 
to the corresponding institutions and officers in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Worcester, Portland, Quebec, 
Bufialo, Chicago, and various smaller cities. 

(2.) Under a deep sense of the frightful evils of drunken- 


“ness, upon which it is unnecessary here to enlarge, the officers 


of government in all these places appear to perform their 
duties in the execution of this department of criminal law 
with great fidelity and much painstaking consideration. 
With unimportant variations in different places, the laws 
and their execution are much the same. An inebriate found 
guilty before the courts is mulcted in a small fine with costs, 
and, in default of payment by himself or friends, is com- 
mitted for a term varying from ten days to sixmonths. The 
usual commitment in our own city is for thirty days. 
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(3.) The results of the law as it now stands, however 
faithfully administered, are extremely unsatisfactory. The 
fines imposed, if paid at all, commonly fall upon the family 
or friends already deeply wronged. The brief period of 
confinement, sufficient indeed to eliminate from the system 
the alcohol already imbibed, and secure a measure of physical 
recuperation, is quite insufficient to allay the cravings of 
appetite, break up the habit of mdulgence, or restore any 
considerable degree of self-respect. 

The usual consequence, therefore, on restoration to liberty, 
is an immediate return to evil habits, re-arrest, re-conviction,. 
and re-commitment, with as little hope of profit as before. 
Your Commissioners saw a woman, yet young, who had been 
thus committed fifty-seven times. They learned that 
another had spent eleven terms of thirty days each at Deer 
Island in one year, leaving a month within which to become 
‘eleven times amenable to the law, to be eleven times arrested. 
eleven times tried, eleven times convicted, and eleven times 
sent down to what would seem to be her normal home. 
Others have been met with who have spent years within 
prison walls, and who seem permanently unfitted for liberty 
and self-care. 


CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. 


(4.) Your Commissioners find a general concurrence of 
opinion in regard to the conditions now wanting in order to 
secure the best moral and economic results. For the cure of 
confirmed or habitual inebriety, experience seems to show 
that at least one year is necessary ; while for extreme re- 
deemable cases, two, three, or even more years are required. 

An important, indeed an indispensable, auxiliary in this 
work is steady employment. It not only occupies the mind, 
tending to prevent the imagination from revelling in indul- 
gence, everywhere a most fruitful source of demoralization, 
but it develops certain hardy elements of character essential 
to vigorous self-control. With commitment for longer terms, 
labor which is now valueless would become highly valuable ; 
and the institutions which are now maintained at great ex- 
pense might become, in a large measure, self-sustaining. 
The testimony of the Superintendent of our own House of 
Industry, with that of the Superintendent of the well-ap-. 
pointed House of Correction at pauls, and of baer 
is explicit on this point. 
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A further result, and most important of all, would be the 
opportunity thus afforded for moral influence ; for instructing 
the inmates in matters pertaining to sobriety, health, and 
character; and for building them up in those patriotic and 
manly purposes essential to a faithful discharge of personal, 
domestic, and civil responsibilities. Given the time herein 
contemplated, and means of occupation, and your excellent 
officers now in charge of this class of persons at Deer Island, 
keenly alive as they are to the exigencies of the situation, 
could doubtless show results as honorable to themselves as 
they would be gratifying to the city. 


SEPARATION OF INEBRIATES FROM OTHER CLASSES. . 


(d.) A great unanimity of opinion is found by your Com- 


- missioners on another matter. While most of the females 


committed to the House of Industry, whatever may be the 
technical grounds of their conviction, have formed habits of 
indulgence in drink, and may properly be continued in the 
institution, and while tramps and vagabonds also may ap- 
propriately be subjected to the same discipline as inebriates, 
and mingle with ies thieves, burglars, aud various others 
of the more criminal classes should not be associated with 
inebriates in the same institution. Their presence, it is felt, 


_ would tend to drag the inebriates down to their own level, 


and greatly prejudice the hope of their ultimate improvement. 
Whether this common estimate of relative character be sound 
or not, so widespread is the conviction in it that the pro- 
priety of such a separation of classes as is here suggested is 
on many hands confidently affirmed. 


ELASTioIry oF MErrHop. 


(6.) Another opinion, held with equal confidence, is 
that some inebriates are much farther removed from, and 
are, therefore, with much greater difficulty restored to, the 
responsible condition of self-control than are others; thus 
requiring, for different persons, treatment through various 
periods and by various methods. And since many of the 
elements of the problem cannot be known beforehand, but 
can only be gained by a discreet and sympathetic study of 
individual character during many months of administrative 
experience, it will be found eminently wise to lodge a 


measure of discretion in the hands of the Superintendent, 


with such advisory authority as may be deemed expedient, 
to place persons *under his care on probation, permitting 


wineran palais il Fo 50) prea are 
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them to go forth from the institution subject to certain pre- 
scribed conditions, and to recall them, without process, | 
whenever those conditions shall be violated, to finish the 
entire period of commitment. It might be found expedient, 
also, to maintain a paternal oversight of those thus dis- 
charged on probation, not only for the purpose of securing 
conformity to the conditions, but also for counselling them 
in their enterprises, and saving their wages to themselves 
or their families. 


EXPERIENCE OF ASYLUMS. 


(7.) Your Commissioners have also visited most of the 
inebriate asylums of the country, besides attending the 
convention of the superintendents of these asylums recently 
held in Chicago. They have thus enjoyed opportunities for 
protracted conference with gentlemen of large experience in 
the reformation of this class of persons. That experience 
is exceedingly important. It establishes the practicability of 
the reformation of inebriates. It shows that, with all the dis- 
advantages under which these voluntary institutions labor, 
forty to fifty per cent. of those resorting to them are perma- 
nently restored to habits of industry and sobriety. The 
elements of weakness common to them all, aside from the 
question of time, are the lack of sufficient control over their 
inmates, and of adequate means of employingthem. Thead- 
mirable State institution, at Binghamton, New York, which 
has a voluntary department, illustrates, in its somewhat ex- 
ceptional experience, both the possible strength and the actual 
weakness of such asylums. With most excellent appoint- 
ments, and ample means of employment, its inmates, com- 
mitted under the laws of the State for a term not less than 
a year, are easily controlled, and are treated with marked 
success ; while voluntary members are the chief source of 
difficulty, and present results relatively unsatisfactory. 

(8.) Thus by the substantially unanimous voice of the 
men who have had most experience in dealing with inebriates, 
judges, officers of police, and superintendents of asylums, 
your Commissioners are led to recommend to the City 
Government 


A New DEPARTURE 


in the treatment of drunkards brought before the courts. 
Without at all entering upon the question of their criminality 
or penal deserts, they recommend that the treatment shall 
aim primarily at their reformation, leaving the matter of, 
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their just punishment to be incidentally though necessarily 
involved. To this end, when brought before the courts, 
they will not be sentenced to a given punishment, but com- 
mitted to an asylum for such protracted period, one year or 
more, as experience has proved to be necessary, with discre- 
tion in the hands of the proper authorities to grant probation- 
ary absence on well-defined conditions, attended perhaps by a 
continued helpful oversight. With regular occupation and 
suitable educational and moral influences, a very large per 
cent. of these slaves of the cup may be restored to the dignity 
of good citizens. 


| FACILITIES AT Hann. 


(9.) The House of Industry at Deer Island, with slight 
changes and little expense, could be employed for this 
purpose. The very considerable territory of the island will 
make extensive employment of labor in agriculture con- 
venient. Ample workshops can be erected chiefly by the 
labor of the inmates of the institution. 

The superintendent and chaplain indicate a lively interest 
in the views of your Commissioners, and would seem to be 
suitable officers to guide and administer the new institution. 
Thus, far better results, in regard both to morality and 
economy, would seem to be within our reach, and by sub- 
stantially the same means. 

Of course the aid of the Legislature must be invoked. 
New enactments granting the necessary power must be 
secured. Should the City Government approve this report, 
your Commissioners will be glad to render any aid in their 
power in connection with your legal advisers and the judges 
of the courts in the preparation of a bill that shall more 
clearly define the necessary powers and provisions, and 
enable the city to make what it is hoped would prove a 
successful appeal to our General Court. 


THe Duty URGENT. 


(10.) Certainly the city fathers have a great many erring 
children, who can be so treated that not a few of them will 
be reformed, and made useful citizens. The cost of dealing 
with this class can be much diminished. Your Commission- 
ers will be ready and happy .to co-operate in so noble a 
work. They are satisfied that such action can be taken as 
will greatly diminish drunkenness with its dreadful evils. 
The work is a long one, and not to be done in a day, but it 
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necessary knowledge al skill will be ited ist ‘ 
proceeds. Is it right to go on in the old way, and 
expense, to make the drunkard worse instead of bette: 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. A. MINER, 
GEORGE C. SHATTUCK, 
JOHN E. TYLER, | 


| Commissioners. 
Boston, October 17, 1877. 
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REPORT OF THE JOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF STONY BROOK. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, November 5, 1877. 


The Joint Special Committee appointed to take into con- 
sideration the subject of the improvement of Stony Brook 
beg leave to submit the following 


Bhi, REPORT. 


” . Brook drains an area of eight thousand acres, and 
Mag ‘, miles in length from the boundary line between H yde 
ark 6 and Boston to its outlet on Parker street. Its channel has 
shit a slight fall, and is exceedingly tortuous ; consequently 
Riratnfall “of more than ordinary duration causes it to over- 


‘spring, varying in extent with the amount of snow and ice 
to be carried off. As long as the land bordering on the 
brook was unimproved, but little inconvenience was experi- 
enced; but, as the territory has been gradually built upon, 
the subject has grown in importance, until it has become not 
only a cause of discomfort and annoyance, but also a source 
of disease. 

This will be evident from the report of the Board of 
FE lealth, dated April 19, 1877. The Board reports the ex- 
2 mination of one hundred and twenty-four dwellings situated 
upon the borders of Stony Brook. One hundred cellars 
were found to be flooded by a sudden rise in the water to a 
depth of from two inches to three feet, the water remaining 
i 1 them for a period of from two days to three weeks. The 
Board concludes its report by saying: “It is a well-estab- 
lished fact that wet cellars and damp dwellings are preju- 
‘dicial to health; and it is the unqualified opinion of the 
- oard of Health that the recent and present condition of the 
bove-mentioned cellars and premises was and is such as to 
Jeopartize the health of those living over them, and that 
some remedy should be applied.” 

Le 
Ag, 


flow its banks. It is subject to an annual overflow in the 
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The existence and extent of the evil was seen and appre- 
ciated prior to the annexation of West Roxbury to Boston, 
and various measures were devised for its removal, but with- 
out success. Annexation has, however, removed many of 
the obstacles to the improvement of the brook, by bringing 
the territory through which it flows under one municipal 
head, and thus doing away with the difficult questions 
which necessarily arise when the interests of two distinct 
municipalities are concerned. 

Previous to annexation the town of West Roxbury at- 
tempted to improve the brook, but failed through the want 
of concurrent action on the part of the City of Boston. 
The necessary legislative authority was given by Chapter 
223, of the Acts of 1868, and Chapter 220 of the Acts of 
1870, but nothing was done by the City of Boston under 
either of these acts. Under the Act of 1870 the town of 
West Roxbury elected a Board of three Commissioners to 
exercise the powers granted for the improvement of the 
brook by both acts referred to. 

Strips of land covering the entire course of the brook 
within the town, from Boston to the Hyde-Park boundary, 
were taken by these commissioners for the purpose of 
straightening the channel of the brook; but beyond this 
nothing was done, as it was believed that until that portion 
of the brook lying within the limits of Boston was improved, 
and the obstructions removed, any measures which would 
tend to hasten the flow of water would increase rather than 
diminish the difficulty. 

After the annexation of West Roxbury, an act was passed 
(Chapter 196, Acts of 1874) authorizing the City of Boston 
to remove the obstructions in or over Stony Brook, and the 
tributaries thereof; and to divert the water, and alter the 
course and deepen the channel thereof. 

The city may take or purchase land, not exceeding four 
rods in width, on either side of the present channel of said 
brook, or its tributaries, or of any channel into which said 
waters may be diverted within the limits of said city. ‘The . 
act further provides for the assessment of betterments, and 
for the adjudication of damages. The work of improving 
the brook must be performed in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this act. 

The proposed improvement contemplates the straightening 
and widening of the channel of the brook for the purpose of — 
increasing the fall and accelerating the flow of water. It is 
proposed to straighten the channel in West Roxbury accord- 
ing to the plan made, before annexation, by the commis- 
sioners. ‘The land required for this portion of the work has 
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udy been taken and paid for, and the expense of making 
the improvement in this locality, being mostly for earth- 
work, will be comparatively small. 
- From Centre street to Tremont street it is proposed to 
‘construct a new channel, and take the brook through 
the estates on the west side of Pynchon street, midway 
between that street and the Boston & Providence Railroad. 
At Tremont street the water will again enter the old channel, 
which from that point to the outlet is already of sufficient 
4 capacity. 
_ ‘he Street Commissioners estimate that the land and 
_ building damages on that portion of the line between New 
4 Heath and Tremont streets will amount to fifty-three thou- 
sand dollars. The damages on the remainder of the line have 
been settled. The Superintendent of Sewers estimates the 
cost of construction at eighty thousand dollars, making a 
total cost for the improvement, not including the amount 
‘already paid, of one hundred and thirty-three thousand 
dollars. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, at the present time to esti- 
mate the amount of betterments which will be returned. 
The Street Commissioners called a meeting of the owners of 
land bordering upon the brook, for the purpose of learning 
t their opinions as to how much of the burden of the cost of 
the improvement the lands benefited would bear. The 
‘result of the interview was unsatisfactory, and the com- 
“missioners were not encouraged to hold further meetings 
with the proprietors. They express the opinion that the 
completion of the enterprise, and the final and effectual relief 
of the lands upon the brook from overflow at stages of high 
water, would enable a better judgment to be formed of the 
benefits conferred. It is believed, however, that the 
betterments will very nearly cover the cost of the im- 
_ provement. 
_ The present value of the land flowed by freshets, and 
which will be greatly benefited by the improvement, has not 
yet been estimated. The nearest approach to it is the 
_ Assessors’ valuation of the whole of each estate which bor- 
ders upon the brook. This valuation in the West Roxbury 
District varies from one-half cent to thirty-five cents per 
foot, and in the Roxbury District from ten to seventy cents 
per Root: 
A considerable quantity of land bordering on the brook 
remains unimproved, on account of the liability to be flowed, 
and consequently the annual loss in taxation is no small 
item. A at oy. of the territory shows that in West Rox- 
Berry 167,°, acres, and’in Roxbury 14,?,; acres are flowed, 
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making a total of 1824, acres of land which cannot be 
improved, and which must remain at a low valuation. | 

It is believed that the effect of the inprovement will be to 
not only relieve those who dwell along the borders of the 
brook from the annoying and unhealthy visitations to which 
they are now subjected, but it will render a large amount of 
what is now comparatively valueless land capable of im- 
provement. 

After carefully considering the subject, your committee 
“are unanimously of opinion that the improvement should be ~ 
made, and they would, therefore, respectfully recommend 
the passage of the following order. 


For the committee, 


HUGH O'BRIEN, | 


Chairman. 


Ordered, That a Joint Special Committee, consisting of 
three members of the Board of Alderman, with such as the 
Common Council may join, be appointed to take charge of 
the improvement of Stony Brook, under the provisions of — 
Chapter 196 of the Acts of 1874; with authority to remove 
obstructions in or over said brook or the tributaries thereof, 
to divert the water and alter the course and deepen the 
channel thereof, and to take and purchase such land as may 
be required for said purpose, the estimated cost therefor not 
to exceed the sum of one hundred and thirty-three thousand 
dollars. 


REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF COMMON AND 
PUBLIC GROUNDS. 


In Common Councit, Dec. 6, 1877. 


~The Joint Special Committee appointed to investigate and 
report t whether or not any neglect of duty has occurred 
in the Department of Common and Public Grounds; if so, 
who are responsible therefor, and what measures should be 
taken to prevent similar occurrences hereafter, — having con- 
sidered the subject, would SEER submit the following 
a Br REPORT. 

The Common and Public Grounds and Squares of the City 
of Boston consist of the following : — 


NAME. LOCATIONS. AREA. REMARES. 


Crry PROPER. 


Enclosed by an iron 


7 Park, Tremont, Boylston ‘ 
Pi ee aaerees S52 Charles and Beacon. . SER Iak LS fence. 
Puhiic. Charles Boylston, Arling- ) | 
Public Garden ... { Wet and Beacon 2: - 244 $s 
Fort Hill Square .. .| Oliver andHigh ..... 40,000 sq. ft. | 
As ] : 
“Prank Washington. Hast Brook- 
atin Square line and East Newton . ah rg 3 
i Washington, West Brook- 
Blackstone Square line, West Newton, and 105,100 ¢s ee 
; Shawmut Avenue , 
Pr ) | Between Washington and ‘ 
eeueeter Square . . . Shawmut Avenue ee 
‘Commonwealth Ave. | | Bee eraser cet | Laes500" fran 
> 
Cider mun angie ce ec teone ; 
¢ 
“anes Between Washington St. ‘ 
Worcester Square . ; } eat orion See. hes 16,000‘ at 
_ Lowell Square Cambridge and Lynde . . 5,772 *s as 
ce Columbus Avenue, Eliot 
a Square Sens and Pleasant . i Pte oh 2,867“ 
 SourH Boston. 
‘elegraph Hill AD GNn Bath celles vue 199,000 « &s 
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NAME. 


Independence Square ; 


Lincoln Square .... 


EAST Bosron. 
Maverick Square 


Central Square .... 
Belmont Square... 


Putnam Square . . 


Square 


© £0 we eu fel eee og 


ROXBURY DISTRICT. 
Madison Square. . . 
Orohard Parks). -)/.. 
Washington Park... 
Longwood Park... . 


NValnitt Park) ot. 
gewineearkiwte sess. 


Bromley Park. . . 


Fountain Square . . } 


Cedar Square ....-. 


Linwood Park 


DORCHESTER DIST. 
Dorchester Square .. 


Square .. 


CHARLESTOWN DIST. 


Oity Square. .:.. 
Sullivan Square... } 


Winthrop Square .. 


Public Ground 


West Roxgpury Dist. 


Pabue kerOound sieane ss 


BRIGHTON DISTRICT. 


Public Ground ... } 


Jackson Square ... 


LOCATIONS. 


Broadway, Second, M& N 


Emerson, Fourth and M.. 


Sumner and Maverick... 
Meridian and Border... 


Webster, Sumner, Bel- 
mont and Seaver .. . 


Putnam, White & Trenton 


Trenton, Eagle & Prescott 


Ruggles, Cabot & Sterling 
Eaton and Yeoman. ... 
Dale and Bainbridge ... 
Park 8t. and Oakland Pl. , 


Between: Washington St. 
and Walnut Avenue 


Highland and New Sts. . 


From Alford to Bick- ; 
ford SL te eae | 


Walnut Ave., from Mun- 
roe to Townsend... 


CedarStreet *% Se a5 


Centre and Linwood 


Meeting House Hill. ... 
Church and Bowdoin. . . 


Head of Bow, Main, and 
Ghalsen. sie sc an ceeh cles 


Main, Cambridge, and) 
CINE RON a entiation c j 


Winthrop, Common, and 
DLGAaMS= 9 tes choa eons 


Essex and lLyndeboro ) 
Streets \ 


Shore of Jamaica Pond . . 


Pleasant and Franklin 
DiNeets. < dae ae ; 


Chestnut Hill Ave., Union 
and Winship Sts... . 


oo : ars eee = aes ee ee ee 


* Exclusive of Cemetery, containing one and a quarter acres. 
+ Fence from Fairfield street to West Chester Park, not yet erected. 


AREA. 


3 acres. 


9,510 sq. ft. 


4,398 


32,310 


30,000 


11,628 
12,284 


122,220 
79,3387 
396,125 
21,140 


103,000 


30,794 
3,625 


57,512 
12,427 


9,330 
56,428 


38,450 


31,000 


“ec 


REMARKS. 


Encl’d by iron fence. 


6 


Two enclosures. 


Encl’d by stone curb. 


. 


Soldiers’ Monument 
on this square. 


Enclosed by an iron 
fence. 


Enclosed by an iron 
fence. Soldiers’ 
Monument on this 
square. 


Enclosed by stone» 


curb. ‘ 
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Dt 
The Committee on Common and Public Grounds have the 
and custody of these; under the direction and control 
the Committee on Common and Public Grounds the 
Be psriiten of Common and Public Grounds has the care 
d superintendence of the same; they have the entire 
ection and care, and all improvements or alterations, or 
repairs, which have been made in the above-named places, 
ave been made by them or by their authority. The Common 
s been the pride of the citizens of Boston for many years, 
ana is now, and justly too; its pleasing variety of hill and 
d . le, i its gradual and easy rise from Boylston street to the 
1 crowned by the State House, its greensward, and best of 
1, its grand old trees, make it a fitting adornment to our 
Sitaated as it is, in the very heart of the city, it is 
unlike the public parks of most other cities in this respect, — 
’ is easily and quickly reached; and in the summer season 
= fatigued and overheated citizens, and that large number 
of persons who find it inconvenient or impossible to leave 
the city, can quit the hot pavements of our streets, and heated 

sek walls, and in a few minutes enjoy here the pure air, 
een grass and trees, and nearly all the usual sights and 
enefits that the country affords. But while this accessibility 
a pleasure and a benefit to the citizens, it fails to be an 
dy vantage to the appearance of the Common or to the trees 
or the grass; on the contrary, it is a positive disadvantage. 
Pe destrians going from one section of the city to the other, 
r the purpose. of business or pleasure, or, as In many cases, 
0 Se scich the railway depots, find it convenient to “cross the 
Common,” and the paths and malls have become to all 
i ents .and purposes public highways, at certain hours of 
the day and evening, as crowded as Tremont row or Court 
st eet. The consequence of this is, the earth in these much- 
irs velled paths and malls has become hardened to the extent 
of making it almost impervious to water, and the trees which 
ringe and shade these malls, whose roots run under them, 
ret little moisture and nourishment through this hard-packed 
soil when a rainfall comes, the water running quickly off 
in ato the gutters and sewers. The effect of this is obvious, — 

ne trees do not thrive; in some instances they die; the 
asphalt which was put down in some of the paths and malls 
0 save them has made the matter worse. 
_The Public Garden, from an ash-heap within the memory 
of men now living, has become one .of the most attract- 

iye spots in the country. 
ty me travelled persons (witnesses before us) declare it to 
re the prettiest Public Garden on either side of the Atlantic ; 
thers affirm it to be nof pretty, but insignificant and un- 
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worthy. It is a question of taste and opinion. From the whole 


testimony, it appears to answer the present purposes of the © 


city and meet the wants of the average citizen. It has few 
or no expensive plants and shrubs and tropical flowers; but 
to replant it with the higher grade variety of evergreens and 
shrubs, alluded to by the last-mentioned class of persons, 
would cost agreat deal of money, — more than can be af- 
forded at the ‘present time. It is estimated that to replant 
the Public Garden properly, with different and finer flowers 
and plants, would cost not less than $50,000, and that it 
would require $30,000 per annum to Aeep and maintain it. 
Under the present system it costs now in the neighborhood 
of $20,000 per annum to carry it on. Whether the results 
obtained from this outlay are adequate was not made very 
clear by the evidence. The only comparison as.to cost 
made was between the Public Garden and private estates. 
It is plain that this could be no true test. 

Private estates in the country do not get the wear and 
tear which the Public Garden is subjected to; their walks 
and grass can be kept in order cheaper. Besides, the flowers 
used in the Public Garden are bought ; those used in private 
estates were raised in greenhouses on the spot; and this 
brings us to the consideration of the question, whether it 
would be wise for the city to build a greenhouse? We are 
compelled to say, from the evidence, it would not be wise. In 
the first place, the city has no proper place to build three 
greenhouses, —it was shown that it would require three to 
raise 30,000 plants, the quantity used by the city, — 
and, secondly and more important, the kind and variety of 
plants used on the Public Garden are not worth being housed 
and cared for during the fall and winter months. It would 
be cheaper to give away or destroy the flowers after the first 
of November than to take them up and put them away in 
gre enhouses. 

The few expensive plants bought by the sub-committee 
on Common and Public Grounds (the rhododendrons and 
azalias) were bought, in the usual course of business, from re- 
spectable business persons, and at no unreasonable price ; the 
other cheaper variety of flowers used in the Garden were 
bought also by a sub-committee, and the price does not seem 
to have been exorbitant. ‘The sub-committee purchase all the 
flowers for the city ; they do it in their best judgment and 
discretion. 


The rhododendrons might have been and ought to be, if . 


they are to be used hereafter, imported directly by the city. 
It would be cousiderably cheaper. The contract made by 
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the sub-committee with Galvin Bros. was a verbal one, and 
rather loose in its character. There was no advertisement 
made for bidders, although the committee did make inquiries 
among florists in the city as to prices. Nothing has been 
shown that the prices paid were not reasonable and fair; but 
it does seem that there should have been greater scrutiny ex- 
ercised by the committee in examining the flowers delivered 
to the city as to their quantity and quality. There was error 
on the part of the sub-committee in these respects. 

The grading and improvements made around the Soldiers’ 
Monument will be an ornament to the city; but no such ex- 
tensive work and expenditure of money were contemplated 
by the Committee on Common and Public Grounds. The vote 
passed Aug. 28, 1877, at the meeting of the committee, from 
the evidence, we must admit, was passed as we find it re- 
corded in the clerk’s book, from memoranda made at the 
time, — “that the superintendent be authorized to have the 
necessary grading done near the grounds of the Army and 
Navy Monument.” But, from the conversation and general 
discussion among the committee when the vote was passed, 
it would appear that no member had in his mind an ex- 
penditure larger than $2,500; and the impression seems to 
have prevailed among the majority of the committee, that 
it would cost no more than $400 or $500. We are clearly 
of the opinion that, if the committee had understood that any 
‘such an amount would be spent as was spent, they would 
not have passed the vote. 

It does not appear, however, that the Committee on the 
Army and Navy Monument, who made the request for this 
grading spoken of, or the Committee on Common and Pub- 
lic Grounds, had any very clear conception of the extent of 
the grading required, or the amount of money necessary to 
do it. It was during the latter part of August, and the 
Army and Navy Monument Committee were getting ready 
for the celebration on the 17th of September. 

The necessity of more grading and work seems to have 
opened up as this work progressed and the day of celebra- 
tion approached ; the superintendent, under the vote passed, 
felt authorized to do that which in his judgment was _neces- 
sary to be done. It is in evidence that what was done was 
very well done, and, sooner or later, would have to be done. 
In our opinion, the committee erred in not seeing to it that 
no more money was expended than they intended should be 
expended. It did appear that some of the committee remon- 
strated when they learned the condition of things, but it 
seems that it was either too late, — the 15th of September, — 
or fruitless. 
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The city pays fifty cents per load for loam to be used in 
its public grounds, and a large number of loads are used an- 
nually ; street-sweepings, after they have laid one or two 
years, are said to be the best loam. From January Ist, 1877, 
to October 26, 1877, it appears, from the Superintendent of 
Health’s statement (Mr. Geo. W. Forristall), that we have 
gratuitously given away 86,511 loads of sweepings; this is 
done, and gladly done, because we have no place to deposit 
this large quantity. It turns out in the course of things, 
however, that a part of these very sweepings, when it has 
become suitable, is sometimes brought back by the city to be 
used on our Public Garden and public grounds. It is true 
the Superintendent of Health saves the best of these sweep- 
ings and sells them to the farmers ; but the city ought not to 
be buyer of an article which she already has or can easily 
have. 

The manner in which laborers are procured to work on the 
Common and Public Garden (through the “influence” or by 
the recommendation of members of the City Council) is an 
unqualified nuisance and wrong; it has grown up under our 
system of government, but it is ‘bad in every particular, — bad 
for the Alderman or Common Councilman who is put to the 
inconvenience of begging or demanding the situation sought 
for; bad for the laborer who gets and holds his situation 
only through the favor of the Alderman or Common Council- 
man; and had for the city, who has to pay for the services of 
a person sometimes ill-qualified for the work, to be changed 
in a few weeks for another still less qualified. Let it be 
abolished! The city needs in this department a permanent 
body of men, trained to the work. 

The time will come, doubtless, when the Common and 
Public Garden will be under the custody and care of the 
Park Commissioners, and that time may not be very distant. 
When the extensive system of parks now contemplated 
shall be laid out and put into actual operation, it will be» 
very much more convenient to have all the public pleasure- 
grounds under the direction of one board of officers; at 
present the committee are not prepared to say that this 
change should be made, inasmuch as the present Park 
Commnission (unpaid as the members are) was organized 
mainly for the purpose of securing land and laying out parks 
not now in existence, and estimating and determining land 
damages sustained by persons whose property has been 
taken for this purpose, and it was not contemplated, at the 
time of the formation of the commission, that they should 
have the burden of the care of the Common and Publie Gar- 
den placed upon their shoulders. A more substantial reason, 
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however, is found in this, —in the opinion of the committee, 
under Chap. 185, Statutes of 1875, and the City Charter, 
Sect. 39, the commission have no legal right to the custody 
and care of the Common; nor can the City Council give 
them the right until the Legislature gives them the power. 

The Committee on Common and Public Grounds, in their 
report submitted in the Common Council, October 18, 1877, 
say that, — 


The appropriation asked for by the committee early in the year was 
$70,700. This was reduced by the City Council, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Auditor’s Estimates, to $65,100. 

No estimate, of course, was made by the committee, when asking 


for their appropriation, for work on the Army and Navy Monument . 


grounds, as it was uncertain at that time when the Monument would be 
completed. 


Appropriation . | : ‘ q ; ort ’ $65,100 00 
Expenses up to Oct. +1. , ¢ ; : : ‘ 62,924 27 
Balance unexpended . ici ; : ; ; $2,175 73 


The committee estimate that, in addition to the balance unexpended, 
there will be required the sum of $15,000, divided as follows : — 


For material used in grading and pute in order the 


Monument grounds. : : : ; $6,000 00 
Teaming, tools, bulbs, etc. . : : : : : 1,500 00 
Labor and general expenses . ‘ : . ‘ — 7,500. 00 

$15,000 00 


From the above, it appears that the Committee on Com- 
mon and Public Grounds have expended more money than 
the City Council appropriated for that department for this 
year. This was a serious mistake; the committee had no 
legal nor moral right to do it, and from any stand-point it 
was clearly and inexcusably wrong. ‘The joint rules of the 
City Council require that, — 


Whenever an expenditure is required for an object, or a purpose, 
not contemplated at the time the appropriation was made, the commit- 
tee, board, or officer having charge thereof shall furnish to the City 
Council a detailed statement in print of the expenditures already made, 
and the necessity for an additional appropriation ; and no contract shall 
be made, nor expenditure authorized, in either case, unless provision 
for the same shall be made by special transfer from some of the appro- 
priations contained in the general appropriation bill, or by loan. 


We have already adverted to the probable manner in 
which the Committee on Common and Public Grounds were 
led into the commission of this mistake ; but it was no less a 
mistake, and a grave one, to say the least; the blunder was in 
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passing the limitless vote they did, — “ that the superintend- 
ent be authorized to have the necessary grading done near 
the grounds of the Army and Navy Monument.” Under this 
authorization it is fortunate that the deficiency in the appro- 
priation is as small as itis. The only manner in which the 
expenditure of money could have been controlled under this 
vote, and kept within the bounds of the intention of the 
committee, was by a personal oversight, on the part of the 
committee, of the work being done. 

If it be answered that this was impossible, or asking too 
much of the committee, the reply is, then, that they should 
not have passed such a vote. With the limited information 
- which the committee possessed as to the amount of grading 
required, they may have thought it their duty to pass the 
vote ; but, having passed it, they should have taken the pre- 
caution to protect the city’s interest by seeing to it that the 
amount expended did not exceed their intentions ; and, when 
it became apparent, that it would require a very much larger 
amount of money to complete the grading around the Monu- 
ment than was originally contemplated, the committee should 
have immediately reported the fact to the City Council, and 
asked for an additional appropriation. 

At the request of the committee, the City Engineer made 
a survey of the work done around the Soldiers’ Monument, 
with a view of finding out the amount of material used in > 
filling and grading. We append his report : — 


OFFICE OF CITY ENGINEER, 


City HALL, Boston, Nov. 20, 1877. 


Estimate of amount of filling around Soldiers’ Monument, on Boston 
Common, as measured in place, eight hundred and thirty- five (835) cu. 
yds. of stone; twenty-six hundred (2,600) cu. yds. of loam. 


JOS. P. DAVIS, 
City Engineer. 
To ALD. HuGH O'BRIEN, gis 
Chairman of Investigating Committee, etc. 


The above-mentioned survey of the work done around the 
Soldiers’ Monument was made by the City Engineer about 
the middle of November, two months, or more, after the 
earth and gravel had been deposited there. 

In submitting this report the City Engineer, in a conversa- 
tion, stated to the committee that when loose earth had 
laid any length of time, from rain and other causes, there 
would be a shrinkage of 33 per cent. He also said that 
there were found very many stones, large as a man’s head, 
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Bed ihe bottom ee the road-bed, and that gravel and stone- 
chips would get into the interstices between these large 
stones to an extent that would cause a shrinkage of 15 per 
cent. Mr. Owen Nawn, contractor, who apa AGG. loam, 
,- stone-chips, and gravel, used around the Soldiers’ Monument, 
testified that ae delivered 5,635 loads of loam, and 950 
loads of stone-chips and oravel ; ; also, that his carts measured 
_ 20 cubic feet, and that he received 50 cents per load for 
loam, and $1.15 per load for stone-chips and gravel, and 
for each load of gravel or loam delivered on the grounds 
about the Monument he received a ticket. 

George Coyle, according to his bill against the city, 
delivered 414 loads of loam, at 50 cents per load, and Martin 
_ Hayes, we find, delivered 494 loads of loam, at 50 cents per 
load. This, Mr. Galvin says, was all the material used around 
the Monument for filling and grading. The following is 
— submitted : — 


 8385cubicyards of stone = 22,545 cubic feet. 
_ 950 loads of stone at 20 


Sabie tecisper load = . 19,000 ‘* . * 
. Difference— .. BPE 4a esi) i slonaes 
— 885 eabic yards + 15 per | 
mn cent. PARE ALT AS te aC 
q 950 fede: at 20 cubic feet 
>) per load = i APIS OU OG yo 
; EAE CON Gitomer Y: Arete 
4 Or 346 loads increase of stone, etc. 
2,600 cubic yards soil = 70,200 cubic feet. 
Aad 1 for shrinkage . ; 23,400 si uaees 


4 
6,543 loads soil at 20 cubic 
Beet Pemioad — . EUS OO G meus ce 


Uos OU UNE, cola 6 


SWhr WA CLUE stale bie ALA 1,863 loads. 
- Or 1,863 loads decrease of loam. 


It appears, from the foregoing figures, that there is a 
difference between the City Engineer's estimate and the 
tickets, in favor of the city, of 1, ,863 loads of loam, and a 
, difference i in favor of the tickets of 346 loads of stone- chips 
and gravel. Expressed in a money value this difference is 
$533. 60 in favor of the city; that is, if the above calculation 
is correct, the city has paid, or will have to pay, $533.60 
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for an article not delivered. In this connection it ought to 
be stated, that the: City Engineer also said that any survey 
that might be made would not be absolutely correct; that 
there is a wide margin, either way, for error; and we ought, 
also, to add that there isa prevailing impression that tip- -carts 
do not hold 20 cubic feet. 

The manner of conducting business, in the meetings of the 
Committee on Common and Public Grounds, was irregular ; 
there was lack of parliamentary precision and decorum. 
This is to be condemned. 

For some time the keeping of Franklin square, Black- 
stone square, Union Park and Lowell squares has been given 
out on contract, and the cost has been moderate. The com- 
mittee would recommend that this practice be continued, 
and that hereafter-a still greater number of the public 
squares be included in the contract work. 

The committee are of the opinion that too many men have 
been employed in the Department of Common and Public 
Grounds. They recommend, for the future, a reduction of 
the force. 

In relation to the elm-trees in Chester square, the com- 
mittee believe that it is impossible to make them grow in 
that locality, because of the unfavorable character of the 
soil and the proximity of the poplar-trees, with their thick 
and far-reaching network of roots. 

The committee recommend the passage of the following 
Ordinance, Amendment to the Joint Rules, and Resolution : 
to amend the ordinance on Parks, page 590, Statutes and 
Ordinances, by adding the following : — 


Be it ordained, etc. : — 

When trees, plants, shrubs, flowers, or evergreens are 
required to be used on the Common and Public Grounds, 
exceeding in value $500, the Committee on Common 


and Public Grounds shall advertise in two or more — 


_newspapers, during the autumn preceding the spring that 
they may be required, for sealed proposals for furnishing 
such trees, plants, shrubs, flowers, or evergreens, describing 
as particularly, as may be, the quantity and quality, and the 
times and places of delivery. Such proposals shall be 
opened at a meeting of the Committee on Common and Pub- 
lic Grounds, and tie contract shall be awarded the lowest 
bidder. 

Rule 5 of Joint Rules and Orders of the City Council is 
hereby amended, by adding the following : — 

“And at all meetings éf committees, the records of the 


‘ ) 
he a , ; : ‘ ; { 
ia ‘Common INVESTIGATION. _ 
¥ me hy Sal 
i imecting shall be read, ” $0 pias it shall iia “The 


a 
=_ . z > 
es i Cae a <a = << *a 
Ee gh le ea 


2 2 Faved, That a proper Roane of “ite city work 
‘requires that the Superintendent of Common and Public 
Grounds should hire the laborers employed in his depart- 
‘ment , free from the interference or suggestion of members 


f the City une: 
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Respectfully submitted, 


HUGH O'BRIEN, 
CLINTON: VILES, 


pm ee 


GEO. DUNBAR, 4 
GEORGE L. RUFFIN, : 
NATHAN S. WILBUR, q 
ALFRED S. BROWN, ; 
WILLIAM J. BURKE, 4 
ROBERT VOSE, Jr., _ r 
Committee. 5 
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AD D EN. DeAS 


Appropriations and Expenditures for the Department of Common and Public 
Grounds for the following years, prepared at the request of Alderman 
O’Brien, Chairman of the Committee to investigate the es oT 
Common and Public Grounds. 


YEAR. Original Appropriation. Expended. 

SOS = CO MMauemsiteiMall lie es saaette as $44,167 00 $60,671 54 
ID 4S ton) 0 Gee oS OG 59,800 00 64,720 04 
eUsilige is: sl ens kc %e 65.8 eos 75,000 00 60,918 25 
GES OR ian a em 87,850 00 77,946 87 
SPAY BE: “o> Saionice gt Haale aes rane 90,000 00 91,347 87 
VRE 6 td Ga Soo thal Ge o--¢ 80,000 00 90,120 94 
S74 (Osan erotnceas ice Mere omen slc ols 115,700 00 94,413 23 
UE! Gat G wpa OG al cea. ane 85,000 00 84,185 14 
TESCO RE Yor Ooke ghee ee et ‘75,450 00 89,129 55 
NEWS owG 6% bo Gee a a 8 65,100 00 62,024 27 to Oct. 15. 

ANA A GBB OO or Go o/s $778,067 00 $776,377 70 


11870-71. ‘Transferred to special appropriation for grading Madison square, $12,000. 
2 1874-75. Transferred to special appropriations, viz.:—'Tremont-st. Mall Curb $10,000; 
Fountain, Independence square, $4,000; and Commonwealth-ave. Extension, $3,921.11. 


ALFRED T. TURNER, Auditor. 


Ke PHN DIX. 


THE PUBLIC HEARING. 


Boston, Oct. 23, 1877. 


The committee met at four o’clock, in the Common Council 
Chamber. 

Present, — Aldermen O’Brien (chairman), Viles, Dunbar ; Coun- 
cilmen Ruffin, Burke, Brown, Wilbur, Vose. 

The chairman called the committee to order, and read the order 
constituting the committee, as follows : — 


Ordered, That a Special Committee, consisting of five members from this 
branch, with such as the Board of Aldermen may join, be appointed to inves- 
tigate and report whether or not any neglect of duty has occurred in the De- 
partment of Common and Squares; if so, who are responsible therefor, afd 
what measures should be taken to prevent similar occurrences hereafter. 


The Cuarrman. —In accordance with that order, the committee 
advertised for a public hearing, and they are now ready to hear 
anything that any person has to say of the management of the 
Common and Squares. If any gentleman is present who desires 
to say anything, the committee would be very happy to hear him. 


STATEMENT OF TERENCE C. SMITH. 


Mr. Smira.—I would inquire of the committee whether it is 
in order to speak for or against? 

The CuarrmMan. — It don’t make any difference to the committee 
-whether it is for or against. The committee desire to hear all 
parties, either for or against. 

Mr. Smiru. — More by accident than anything else I happened 
to come along and hear that such a hearing was to be here. In‘ 
fact, I have no more interest than a public interest; and as a tax- 
paying citizen I thought it my duty to come here and explain my 
views as best I know how, without summons or invitation from 
any live man, even the chairman of the committee. I haven’t . 
spoken to Mr. Galvin for two or three years: previous to one minute 
ago. I think we have the best Common and Squares in the world, 
and since he has been Superintendent, — party prejudice don’t 
amount to anything with me, —JI will say that Mr. Galvin has 
taken care of the public squares and the Public Garden; and as a 
tax-payer I am willing to pay my share for them. I think, as a 
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citizen, that he has given me and my neighbors all the satisfaction 
that we desired. I don’t know what the charge is, but I happened 
to be passing, and I merely came in to express my actual feelings 
in the matter. That is all. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. Hosss, of 50 Hast Chester park. 


Mr. Hozsss.— The park there, which any one can see by going 
into it, is in such a condition that I think our property wouldn’t 
sell for fifty per cent. as much as it would if the park had been 
kept properly, as it should be. 

Mr. Wiizur. — What park is this? 

A. The park of about seven hundred feet, wien runs from 
Washington street to Harrison avenue. It is called East Chester 
park. I moved in there eleven years ago. Trees have been set 
out there and pounded down and cut out three months afterwards. 
There is no tree there that the City Forester has set out, except 
those set out this year, and those are nearly half dead. They set 
out thirty last spring, and within three months they cut down three 
of them. There are men there who have to pay high taxes, — Mr. 
Ritchie, Mr. Lewis, and others, — and we all pay heavy taxes, and 
our property is depreciated in value when purchasers come to look 
at the street. Fort Hill never looked as bad as that does. They 
pretend to say that the trees won’t grow. If they won’t grow in 
eleven years, I think we are entitled to loam, or something of that 
kind, to make them grow. Iam nearly fifty years old, and I am 
afraid I shall not enjoy them much if I have to wait many years 
for them to grow. I think the City of Boston has neglected us. It 
may not be Mr. Galvin’s fault that the trees do not grow; but 
when I was a boy and lived in the country I used to set out trees, 
and they lived. 

Ald. Vitzs. — Do you think it is the fault of Mr. Galvin that 
the trees die? 

A. I think they don’t have roots enough. When I was a boy 
and set out trees, I had the roots so that they could grow. Any 
one can see for himself; and if there is a park or square in Boston 
one-quarter as bad as that, I have never seen it. 

The Cuairman.— How many of the trees originally set out — 
lived ? 

A. Idon’t think many. I have lived there eleven years, and 
none are living now. ‘Those trees are set out every spring, except 
last year. This year twenty-six trees have been cut out, and 
there are the stumps. Then I think that year before last six trees 
were set out somewhere else, with sprouts on the stump, and those 
all died. 

_ Mr. Rorrin.— As I understand, this inquiry only extends 
over this year. How many of those trees have been set out this 
ear? 

‘ A. I think about thirty-five or forty maple trees were set out — 

this year, of which twenty-six have been taken out. There were 

guards before, but they were taken out, and not put back. 

@. How many of those are living? 
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A. There are twenty-six out, and I should think there might 
be ten or a dozen living. ‘There might have been forty set out; I 
don’t know. I didn’t count the number of places of those trees ; 
but I did count the number of trees out, and that is twenty-six. 

Q. Do you attribute it to improper planting? 

A. I attribute it to the City of Boston neglecting to have 
proper earth for them to live. Mr. Galvin may be an expert in 
setting out trees; his men may understand the business. But you 
know you cannot make a tree live if you drive it into the ground. 
Now they say it is because there are poplars there. There is 
distance enough, and I know that in the country they grow natu- 
rally. 

Mr. Witsur. — Do you think the maple and elm will grow in 
close proximity to these poplars? 

A. Idon’t know whether they will grow where the small trees 
are so thick. 

@. Do you mean Chester park or square? 

A. Imeanthe park. I think the square is better taken care of 
than the park. 

Q. Is that portion of it from the square to Washington street? 
Isn’t the great portion between Shawmut avenue and Washington 
street — I mean the park, not the square? Isn’t there quite large 
poplar trees on that portion ? 

A. ‘There may be. I think there is, nearly to the square. 

@. Now what portion of the square is it that these trees have 
been set out? | 

A. I don’t refer to that side at all. I am speaking of Chester 
park, which runs from Harrison avenue to Washington street; 
West Chester park is from Tremont street the other way. 

@. In setting out those trees do you say that they have been 
stuck down in the ground with no roots? 

A. It seems tome there has been no care, and that they do | 
not get earth and roots enough. This year the guards were taken 
away and not carried back. I don’t think the boys meddle with 
them, and it seems that they died for want of care. There is a 
great distance between them and the poplars. A few steps above 
my house there are a few poplars, but not in the part where they 
were set out last year and died. 

Ald. Dunpar. — Have you made any complaint? 

A. Year after year we have spoken to those in City Hall. 

Q. Have you made any complaint this year? 

A. No, sir; what is the use of making so many complaints? 
We get no redress, and we have stood it. Dr. Nicholls told me 
this morning that the City Government had a grudge against that 
park. We pay taxes; we went there and bought property. I 
think you have been on that park, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. — We visited it the other day. 

The CHarrmMan. — Is it a difficult place to make trees grow? 

A. No, sir; they grow very well on the other park. 

. @. Are they not interfered with by the curbstone? 

A. No, sir; they have never been interfered with by the curb- 
stone. 
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Mr. Witzsur. — Did you say you never had any conversation 
with Mr. Galvin in regard to these trees? 

A. I did once, about nine years ago, and he seemed to doubt 
it. Ihave talked with others in City Hall. 

Mr. Rourrin. —Did Mr. Galvin give any explanation of the 
death of the trees? 

A. No, sir; he might have said something about the poplars. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. I don’t know exactly. He brought some objection. 

Mr. Brown. — Have you said anything to him this year? 

A. No, sir: nothing this year. 

Mr. Rurrin. — Did he say anything about the poplars? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Wouldn’t that have been a satisfactory explanation? 

A. No, sir. We have been there eleven years, and found it 
was no use to say anything. Those are the facts. I want to sell 
my property and get out of there. They have been neglected, 
and it injures our property. I have friends who want to sell 
property there. It should be better. The parks on the Back Bay 
are in good condition. We have come to this conclusion: that if 
there were less flowers on the Back Bay and more trees on Chester 
park we would be better off. 

Mr. Vosr. — As I understand you, the idea is, there is no cause 
of complaint other than that if there were a few more trees on that 
park you would be better satisfied ? 

A. Ishould have been better satisfied during the eleven years 
I have lived there; but I don’t expect to live there much 
longer. | 

@. ILhope you will live to see a round eighty, and sit under the ~ 
shade of those trees yet. 

A. I don’t think there is any prospect of it. 

Mr. Brown. —Can you tell how many trees there were on the 
park eleven years ago, or longer? 

A. Idon’t know; perhaps Mr. Galvin can say how many trees 
have been set out in that park. I know there have been twenty-six 
cut out, and nothing but the stumps remain. I know there was 
something said about it this year, and he says they are dead. 

@. Are there any spaces on that square where the tops of the 
poplars do not meet? 3 

A. ‘There are spaces there where the poplars don’t come within 
two hundred feet of a tree. On Harrison avenue I don’t think 
there are any poplars until you get to the fifth house, where I live. 
I don’t think that if a tree is shaded by the poplars it would be 
prevented from growing. I don’t know what the poplar roots 
might do; I think the earth should be taken out and all these 
stumps removed ; there is not an old or new tree there worth being 
there. The city is paying, every year or two, for putting in those 
trees, and they die. 

Alderman Vites.— Would you suggest the taking of them all » 
out? 

A. Yes, I would rather see the whole thing taken out and the 
square paved over, than for it to be in the condition it is. The 
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city has been liberal and done well, so far as the street goes; but 
the park has been neglected, and it is just because we are on the 
other side; that is all the way we can account for it. 

Mr. Wizzur. Can you suggest any way to remedy it, and make 
the trees live? | 

A. Putin some proper earth or loam. I can set trees out so 
that they will live. If that park was as it is on the Back Bay, the 
trees willgrow. But.you putin large trees like them, — those bean- 
poles, — and they won’t be likely to live. In other countries, in 
Paris, France, they put out large trees; and in all other cities in 
Europe the trees are taken care of, and there is no trouble. But 
you set out a small tree like that, and take away the guards, and 
the trees won’t live. 

Q@. Have you any complaint to make other than in regard to 
this square? 

A. No, sir. I think the fault is with the city. I don’t know 
that it is Mr. Galvin’s fault. When the trees are placed there 
they should be placed in good earth, and the roots should be 
watered. 

The Cuarrman. — Has Mr. Galvin any questions? 

Mr. Joun Garvin. —I have no questions to ask, but I wanted 
to call the person who planted the trees, and who is competent to 
do it. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL WARD. — 


The Cuarrman. — Did you plant the trees on this square between 
Washington street and Harrison avenue? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What is the trouble with the trees in that neighborhood ? 
A. Well, sir — 

Mr. Garvin. — Did I tell you you couldn’t make trees grow 
there before you planted them out this season? 

A. Oh, no, sir; no need to tell me. I will take myself with 
any man for planting trees. Ihave been forty-five years in that 
habit. 

The Cuarrman. — Will you state to the committee what facts 
you desire in relation to the trees? 

A. The tree there that is called the poplar has a nest of roots 
as thick as moss can grow in the wood, extending from two inches 
below the surface to twenty inches below, and for six feet around 
inacircle. That is just the reason there are no trees there. Even if 
we plant the- trees there we find that young willow-trees will shoot 
out and grow very freely, and it takes away all the substance from 
any shade tree that goes in there. It will not allow it to grow, 
and it cannot. I have put in some poplars there, and every single 
one is growing, because it is their nature. 

Q. How long have you been in the business of planting trees? 

A. Forty-five years. 

@. And you consider that you have had a great deal of prac- 
tical experience? 

A. Lhave, sir. You can take me back to the village of Ded- 
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ham, where I worked nearly thirty years, and I will refer myself to 
William Gray, whose planting I did for fifteen years, and Daniel 
P. Stedman, and Mr. Nazro; and, in fact, in those parts I am con- 
sidered a man just fitted to select trees and put them out. 

Q. What was your object in planting trees there when they 
wouldn’t grow? 

A. My object was because I was ordered. ‘The trees were on 
the ground, and I had to plant them. | 

@. But still you believed that they wouldn’t grow there after 
you planted them? 

A. No, sir, the trees won’t grow if the poplars are there. Take 
it from Tremont street, and the maple-trees have lived, because 
there are no poplars there. Where the poplar is you cannot find 
a growth for the maple. They may live a few years, but they will 
die. 

Alderman Vites. — You seem to be an expert; what would you 
do with the square if you owned the whole of it? 

A. I would take that square clean out, except the park, and 
widen the sidewalks four feet or more, and put in a row of four-feet 
trees ; and I will warrant every tree I put in, provided I get good 
loam, and the street will look better. 

The Cuairman. — Why wouldn’t the same result follow by tak- 
ing out the, poplar-trees ? 

A. Where those trees are taken out, all the loam should be 
taken out with it, and there should be put in new loam. 

@. And then they would be sure to grow? 

A. Yes, sir, I will risk it; I will warrant every tree I set out. 
In case I put a tree out I would warrant it. 

Alderman Vitxs.— Then you don’t believe you can improve the ~ 
condition of it? 

A. No, sir, I do not. In the spring I put out young poplar- 
trees, and every one is growing. They are a swamp tree, and not 
fit for filled-up land. But you cannot get an elm or maple,-or 
anything of that shape, to grow, because if you dig across the 
streets, you will find a mass of roots twenty inches deep. I can 
prove it to any one who wishes to see it. 

Mr. Brown. — What has been the cost of the trees you have 
planted on that square this year? 

A, I don’t know anything about the cost. 

@. Do you know how many trees you put out there? 

A, I couldn’t tell you. I kept no memorandum. 

Mr. Garvin. — Those trees were bought and warranted, and 
there has not been a dollar paid for them yet. 

Mr. Ossorn Howes, Jr. (To witness). — You say you planted 
all of those trees on West Chester park and on East Chester 
park? : 
All along, from Columbus avenue down to Albany street. 
@. Did you look at the trees when they were received? 

A. Yes, sir; but I didn’t do the receiving of them. 
Q 
A 


N 


Did you see me there when you planted them? 
I don’t remember. 
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Q. Do you remember telling me that those roots were cut off 
too short around the tree to live any way? 

A. Isee some trees planted at that time which had been cut 
off too short, and the fibres wouldn’t support them. 

Q. And that they had no Sites tendrils, and possibly wouldn’t 
live? 

we Yes; sir. 

@. Wasn’t that possibly the case on Chester park rather than 
the soil? 

A. No matter what soil you have, I will give you a fifty-dollar 
bill for every maple-tree you make grow there. 

@. Don’t you find that they grow upon Columbus avenue and 
other points? 
_ A. They are similar to the poplar. 

Q. No, sir; they are the rock maple. 

A. Where, on Columbus avenue? ~ 

@. Yes, and also the rock maple in some cases on mate side 
streets — Newton and other streets — at the South End, where the 
soil is the same. 

A. But you won’t find any poplar there. 

@. No poplars on West Chester park? 

A. Not on East Chester park. 

‘Mr. Howzs. — Oh, yes; I counted them from Columbus avenue ; 
there are twelve. 


STATEMENT OF OsBoRNE Howss, Jr. 


My reason, Mr. Chairman, for asking, was because I was on the 
committee, and happened to be there. They were not all good 
trees. They were purchased on a warrant. I saw this man plant- 
ing them on Chester park. With the very little knowledge I had 
of trees, I knew they were not proper trees. He and his men said 
they were not good trees. I said, Why don’t you stop them? and 
he said they came from the Common, and he would have to take 
them ; and, as he says, they were planted. I think a large portion 
of them have died, as I expected. They were not up to sample. 


STATEMENT OF A. D. WEBBER. 


Mr. Weszser. —I live in Chester square, but for about twenty- 
three or twenty-four years I had a place out in Wellesley, near 
Mr. Hunnewell’s, and I am somewhat acquainted with trees. I 
understood that for six or eight years last past they have had an 
annual setting out of trees in Chester square and Chester park ; 
and for the last seven years they have set out one hundred and 
twelve trees. While they were setting them out I told the man 
that was setting them out it was no use to put out trees in that 
way, and they wouldn’t live. I went to Mr. Galvin, and told him 
the same. He said they were good trees, and, being well set out, 
they would live. The way they were set out was, there had been 
trees there before, and a hole dug perhaps a foot deep. The out- 
side area is made a little moist. The tree was set down with it, 
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and, of course, the ends of the roots would be put a little higher 
than the bottom of the tree; then a little loam would be thrown 
into it, and then some water; then they lift it up and down, and 
then threw in some more loam and filled it up. There were 
one hundred and twelve set out, and there are about a dozen now 
alive. On Chester square, between Washington street and Tre- 
mont street, thirty-seven were set out, and there is now but one 
alive out of thirty-seven. In East Chester park, between Wash- 
ington street and Harrison avenue, there were thirty-six set out; 
but five are now alive, and the rest have been cut down and carried 
off. Then, near the square—I had a good deal to say to Mr. 
Galvin — they put out plants. They were very poor plants, not 
fit to be set out, but a good many were put out. A good many 
died; and the best live plant we had there was the princess 
feather, which is an annual, and they were very poor indeed. 

Well, then, the men that he had there at work didn’t work one- 
quarter of the time. He had four men. His foreman did scarcely 
anything, though once and a while he did something. ‘There were 
four men, and it took them about four days, and this year he sent 
two good men there, and one man cut the lawn and the other 
trimmed it. One of those men was discharged. I don’t know 
whether it was because he worked so well. He said he was turned 
out to give a place to somebody else. 

Well, then, this year there were about fifty maplenee teeta 
to fifty rock maples —set out. In the first place, there were about 
thirty of those tall poplars. They live by aslip. Three of them 
are dead, however. There were fifty rock maples set out, and 
while the tops had been cut off, most of the branches left were 
half dead, and a leaf couldn’t come on them. I took one of the 
branches and carried it to Alderman Clark, and told him it was a 
waste of money to do it in that way. Last year they only dug a 
little hole, and this year they took out all the old loam, which is 
about two feet deep, — and that is about all the loam in this park 
what there is in those post-holes, — and carried it back. I said to 
Mr. Clark that the trees wouldn’t live ; and he said Mr. Howes had 
the care of them. I carried it to him, and he said that the man 
who sold the trees said if they wouldn’t live he wouldn’t charge for 
them. I think there may be half a dozen of those trees now alive. 

Then I took a walk—as I saw a piece in the paper — over to 
Commonwealth avenue, to the further space next Chester park. 
There are fifty-four maples set out next to the park, twenty-two of 
which appear to be of the same height and of the same lot as those 
on Chester park; and I should think they were all dead. There 
may be a few of them that will live it out, but I don’t think any of 
them will be good for anything. 

Now they say that those trees in Chester park, and I believe 
that Mr. Galvin said, the reason they died last year was on account 
of the roots of the poplars. If the trees had been well set out there 
would be no trouble about making them live, notwithstanding the | 
roots of those poplars. I complained to Mr. Galvin, and to others, 
of spending so much money where there is no kind of use at all. 
Well, this spring, on account of the complaints of not giving us 
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good ones, they dug around the roots a good deal. I wanted them 
to leave about eight feet from each tree, and let it be grassed, so as 


‘not to disturb the roots, as the elm root runs very near the top of 


the ground. But finally they concluded—or before they did 
that they spaded over those borders and spaded close to the trees 
from six to twelve inches deep, and, I should think, cut off all the 
roots that came in the way. ‘They apparently chopped off all that 
came, perhaps, within a foot of the tree. Those ends will never 
heal over. I went to Mr. Galvin and told him what they were 
doing, and he said it was all right; got him to go up there, and 
he says he told the man to stop; but as soon as he got away, his 
foreman — I think he lives in one of his houses — kept on cutting 
them off, which I think is very injurious indeed. 

Well, then, there are the trees in the street on the Common, 
which are very badly trimmed. Instead of cutting off the branches 
where the upper part is near the tree, and slanting down so as not 
to have them project, they are cut off from one to two or three 
inches from the tree, and sawed square with the limb, which leaves 
a long space to heal over, and if it is a large ‘branch it will 
never heal over. Up on the monument grounds there are two 
or three branches cut off perhaps an inch from the tree, and 
square with the branch, which should be cut nearer the top and 
two or three inches nearer the bottom. They are painted over 
very nice, but they are not healed over, but rot, whichis a great 
injury to the tree. Ifthe branch rots it makes it very unsightly, or 
it may be death to the tree. 

Then there are the young trees, the new trees set out; they are 
not taken care of at all, according to my idea. After the branches 
have had one or two years’ growth some of the lower branches want 
trimming and cutting off. You want to cut off the branches when 
the trees are small, and if they are not cut off they get down in the 
way. You will find those set out not trimmed in that way. 

There are one or two trees near the Park-street Church, on Tre- 
mont street, one or two small ones, that need trimming. Then 
near the street there are large trees partly dead. For instance, in 
East Chester park, I think it is a disgrace to see such trees. 
They are half dead on one side, and last year the tops were 
sawed off to put the bird-houses on the tree. Then through the 
Streets there is a great deal of money laid out to cut off dead 
branches, and where they cut off a branch, some of them a foot 
long, from the body of’ the tree where they should be cut down. 
But those trees are three-fourths dead ; you cannot revive them, no 
matter how much you cut them down. Yet, in Chester park, in 
Chester square, and on the mall of the Common, Mr. Clark says 
you cannot make trees grow there. But I told him, if you cannot 
make them grow don’t set them out. In Chester park there is 
about six inches of soil filled with roots, and then six or eight 
inches of gravel above it. I can make an elm grow in five or six 
years, but you will not find a healthy elm-tree grow on East 
Chester park, and there is no use setting them out there; and the 
committee and Mr. Galvin know that there is no kind of use set- 
ting them out there. 
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The CHatrrMan. — What has been your experience in setting out 
trees? 

A. IThad a place out to Wellesley, about forty acres, and lived 
there about twenty-four years. About five years ago I sold it. 
My experience in setting out maples is that there is not one dies 
in a hundred; and, as for elms, I don’t know as I ever lost one, 
and I have set out many. If you cut off an elm with the limb 
slanting downright it heals over very quickly ; and if it is cut the 
other way it never heals over. 

@. In cutting lawns don’t you find in employmg men that there 
is a great difference in them? — that some one man will do twice as 
much work in one day as any two men, and vice versa? 

A. I know that is the case sometimes; but those four men I 
spoke of on Chester park, a man would take up his mowing 
machine and go five or six feet, and then stop a few moments ; and 
they seemed to be killing time; but any kind of a man at all, if 
he had anybody to look after hini, would do more than those four 
men did; and the man that is Mr. Galvin’s foreman would go out 
and do other jobs for other men in the neighborhood in the time of 
the city. I complained to Mr. Galvin of ‘that, but it never made 
any difference, and he kept the man there ; and I told him the men 
were doing nothing, but still he kept them there. I had a good 
deal to say about it this year, and he did send two good men there 
that did a great deal of good. One of them met me a day or two 
ago and he said he had been discharged and had to give place to 
somebody else. He is one of the best men I have seen on the park 
at all. The foreman worked better this year than at that time. 

Q@. Do I understand you to say you are a resident and tax- 
payer of Boston? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long have you been a tax-payer here? 

A. Thirty or forty years. It has been only four or five years 
since I lived out of town. I have paid five or six hundred dollars 
this year. 

@. Isit this year or last year that you noticed the deficiency in 
the setting out of the trees? 

A. Last year they set out about a hundred elms, of which 
about a dozen are alive. ‘There were thirty-seven of them on 
Chester square, and none of them are alive. 

.Mr. Wizsur. — It is the poor men that he complains of last 
year; but they are good men this year. 

The Cuarrman. — Do you complain of the poor laboring men 
this year or last year? 

A. The men more particularly last year. I was comparing 
those four men last year with doing the work in about two days 
that two men did in one day. I said that this.year he sent two 
good men, and they didn’t need looking after. His foreman 
worked better this year. After digging around the trees, they 


finally seeded down those borders and cut out some places, and. 


then they had only one there, Mr. Galvin’s foreman, and no one 
else, and he has been better this year. 


Mr. Rurrin. — In your judgment was the death of the elm-trees 
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caused by the improper setting out? — or was it that the trees were 
not good? 

A. The.trees had been ordered, I think, on to the Contin I 
don’t think the trees were good. I should suppose some of them 
would have lived longer if “they had been good trees; but no tree 
will live good if set out as they were. If they had been good 
trees, there would have been no trouble in making them live two 
or three years. 

@. It was the improper manner of setting out? 

_ A. The most I can say about that is, the hole was dug dishing, | 
as I call it; lower in the middle. Some of them were put down 
six inches farther than they ever grew before, and they threw on 
some loam, and they threw in some water, and then jumped’ the 
tree up and down, and then trod it down. I call that an im- 
proper way of setting them out; the whole of the loam ought to 
have been taken out. Then in the summer they watered those 


trees. A year ago it was a little dry, and they so watered them 


that it would stir the tree a little, and turn some water on top; and 
before that water got soaked off they would dig up the soil and 
make it all into a paste, and that would exclude the water. 

@. What were those trees worth, providing they were good 
trees? 

A. They were pretty good-sized trees, but you would have to- 
pay more for a tree of that size than you would for a smaller one ; 
but a small tree of one inch in diameter would be better, and 
make a better tree than one of two inches. The way I set out 
trees is to dig a hole clear down, and fill it up with good loam, 
and make the middle of that hole higher than the sides. Then I 
set it out carefully, and fill it in at the sides. JI comb out the 
roots with the fingers, one man holding the tree, and the other 
combing out the roots with his fingers. 

Mr. Burxe. — Would a tree of one inch in diameter stand a 


better chance among those poplars than a larger tree? 


A. It would stand a better chance among the trees, but no elm 
would live if you set it out in that way. It is no use to put it out. 
I don’t know but those poplars might do it some harm. 

@. Do you see any objections to allowing those poplars on the 
park? Any objections to having those poplars there? 

A. Ido, because I don’t like their looks. I would cut them 
all down, every one. 

Mr. Vosr. — I understand you to say in your judgment no tree 
will grow there, no matter how carefully it is set out? 

A. Iwill say the tree will grow for three, four, or five years, 
but after that an elm-tree wouldn’t stand. 

@. I understand you to say that in a soil of such a character 
it wouldn’t grow more than three or four years? 

A. Iwill tell you. There are holes dug four or five feet in 
diameter, and filled with loam; they would dig them up this year, 
and put more loam in. You set out a tree in that space, and there 
is plenty of room for it to grow in three or four years. There is 
no reason why a tree set out in that way shouldn’t grow. I think 
there is no loss from the trees which died last year; but they are 
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set out every year, and last year and this year, and if they are set 
out, they should be set out to live, or so as to live. 

@. How should you set them out so as to make them live? 

A. You can set them out to make them live three or four 
years, and to make them live you must take all the sand out two 
and a half feet deep, and have good loam put in, and have good 
water, and that will make them live. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE P. BALDWIN. 


Mr. Batpwin. —I don’t rise to make any extended remarks, 
but I do feel as though perhaps there should something be said in 
reference to the cause of the depreciation of the property in East 
Chester park. I don’t profess to be a scientist, but I believe that 
the condition of the atmosphere has something to do with the 
erowth of the trees there. I believe what Mr. Ward says, and it 
explains it to my mind, that the probable reason the trees do not 
grow is that the roots of the poplars prevent their growth. It 
occurred to me that it must take a pretty rugged tree to stand the 
stench in that neighborhood from the old Roxbury Canal. I am 
perfectly surprised that wealthy gentlemen, as certainly there are, 
have continued to live in that locality so long, and it is no wonder 
that their real estate, under those circumstances, will bring so little. 
But if those gentlemen will wait a little while until we get good 
sewerage, there will be no trouble about the appreciation of prop- 
erty there, and in localities in other portions of the city. That is 
the way it looks to me. The ‘nuisance of the Roxbury Canal is 
intolerable, and I think gentlemen will agree with me in that par- 
ticular. 

It is proper for me to say what my experience has been, and I 
presume that many citizens of Boston feel the same. ‘There isn’t 
a city in this Union that can boast of such a beautiful display of 
plants. I don’t speak of their magnitude, but of the taste dis- 
played in their cultivation. I have taken great pleasure in accom- 
panying strangers and travellers and others, who have visited 
foreign lands, and who have seen about everything which can be 
seen of public parks throughout the world; and I have heard men 
say, that in the month of June, and so along through the summer, | 
our Public Garden was the finest and most elegant spot of its 
size in the world; and without any attempt to give an opinion as 
a horticulturist or a scientist, to my eye, without any particular 
cultivation, I think that the taste displayed there should give some 
person, the City Forester or some one, and does give him, a great 
deal of credit. 

Now, I know a gardener who is employed by a private gentle- 
man who owns an elegant estate, and who receives three or four 
thousand dollars a year. As I understand, we pay our City For- 
ester only twenty-five hundred dollars a year. Mr. Galvin may © 
have weaknesses in some particulars, but I say, give him credit 
_ for what belongs to him. If you can take any city in the Union 

with the same number of parks, —taking the Public Garden, 
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Boston Common, Chester square, Franklin and Blackstone squares, 
and the parks in South Boston and Roxbury, — and if you can 
find an equal number of parks better kept in this world, I would 
be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Wesser. — Do you include East Chester park? 

A. I include East Chester park, which the gentleman says 
looks no better than old Fort Hill, which is not true; and the gen- 
tleman, from his own common sense, knows it. I say it is a libel 
upon the City of Boston to say that East Chester park is in as bad 
condition as Fort Hill was, shortly before it was taken down. 

As to the putting down of trees, they may die; but my own 


- impression is, that the cause has been given here in the testimony 


of Mr. Ward. I have ridden through East Chester park a good 
many times during the past year,.as well as in other years, and I 
think it is a very ‘pleasant- looking place; and, were it not for the 
atmosphere which you encounter there very often, I should suppose 
it would be a very desirable place to live. Butit is simply a wonder 
that the property has not depreciated more, under the cireum- 
stances, than it has. 

While I am up, I might refer to what has not been referred to. 
I see a disposition in the papers to complain of this committee for 
its junketing and extravagance of that sort; and I don’t think 
the public realize, as a whole, that this appropriation of sixty-five 
thousand dollars has all to be spent in a few months. I don’t 
think the community realizes the extraordinary expenses that have 


come upon this committee this year on account of the Army and | 


Navy Monument. In regard to the extravagance in junketing I 
think they have been very moderate. 

So far as this persecution is concerned, it will make them more 
popular than ever. It is the weakest kind of persecution in the 
world. The result will be that if those men are up for election 
next time they will get a larger number of votes than they ever 
got before. ‘The public know that so long as we run an unpaid 
City Government we shall have junketing. 

’ I noticed that Mr. Webber spoke about the character of the 
men on the force. I can see how Mr. Galvin,.with his numerous 
affairs, must have and will have men who are not first-class. 

There is no question but too many men are recommended to 
Mr. Galvin by various citizens, and they are sometimes mistaken. 
A man’s sympathies are very often enlisted by men who are in 
very poor circumstances. As a matter of charity I think it is 
better to get work out of those men than to have to support them 
at the public institutions or some other place. For my part I can 
see little evidence in the charges brought against this man. I 
haven’t any doubt that if those gentleman who came from Kast 
Chester park had approached the man as they should have ap- 
proached him, I think they would have found that the efforts of 
the committee and the superintendent would have been directed 
‘to giving them what they reasonably asked. 

The Cuarmman.—Do you live in the neighborhood of Chester 
square? 

A. I don’t reside in that neighborhood, but on Tremont street. 
Perhaps three-quarters of a mile from there. 
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Q. You have visited those localities often? 

A, Very often. I ride out Blue Hill way, and almost every 
day I ride through East Chester park. From what I have seen of 
that locality, I don’t think I am mistaken in regard to what I say 
of the comparison the gentleman made with Fort Hill. 

Alderman Vitres. — You think the City of Boston has the best 
parks in the world; do you think that sixty-five thousand dollars 
is enough to take care of them? 

A. I don’t profess to be an expert upon a question of that 
kind, but I think myself that sixty-five thousand dollars, as I 
understand that is the appropriation, doesn’t seem to me to be an 
extravagant appropriation for the work it is to accomplish. If I 
understand aright, the appropriation is as small this year as it has 
been for many years, if not smaller. 

Q. I believe so. 

A. And certainly the parks have looked as well, if not better, 
than for many years. 


Mr. Hosss. — Resumed. 


Mr. Hopss. — Mr. Baldwin spoke of Fort Hill. I have lived in 
Boston forty years, and lived under Fort Hill for a number of 
years when it was in its best times. Now he says there is no 
comparison. When Fort Hill was taken down —and I helped to 
take down a part of it— those elms were good and fine large 
trees; and I say that in East Chester park there is not an elm- 
tree but that is a disgrace to Boston. If you take any of those 
foreigners to see the parks of Boston, don’t take them to Chester 
park. 

Mr. Gatvin.— How much has your property depreciated on 
account of the trees not growing there? 

A. Well, I want to sell my house, and when I get a person 
there to look at it, and he sees those trees he says it is neglected 
by the city. I don’t know whether it is Mr. Galvin’s fault. 

@. In your estimation how much has your property depre- 
ciated ? 

A. I paid thirteen thousand dollars, and laid out three or four 
thousand more; and I wouldn’t get seven thousand five hundred. 

@. Do you acknowledge that there has been good care taken 
of Commonwealth avenue and those places? 

A. Yes, sir, that is what we complain of. 

@. How much has property depreciated there? 

A. I don’t know. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. GALVIN, SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON AND 
Pupiic GROUNDS. 


Mr. Garvin. — I have refused to plant trees there, knowing that «+ - 
I cannot make them grow. I put a proposition to my good friend, 
Mr. Webber. I cannot make them grow, because, as my good 
friend remarks, there is gas in that ground, which kills the fibres 
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of new planted trees ; and it is a falsehood when Mr. Webber says 


that the elm cannot live in East Chester park. I will bring them 


and show as handsome trees in East Chester park as in any part 
of Boston. Why don’t they die too? It is because they got 
established before those gases came. I repeat it again, that you 
cannot make trees grow there. 

The Cuarrman. — Did you ever notify the committee of that fact? 

A. I told Mr. Webber so, and some members of the committee, 
and I repeat it now. 

Mr. Rirconiz.— Does the Boe Donte refer to Chester park or 
only a part of it? 

A. Any gentleman conversant with trees knows that, say, for 
instance, if you establish a tree in the centre of this room, no 
man can take and plant a young tree within forty feet of that tree 
and make a successful planting of it. Ihave had as much expe- 
rience in the planting of trees as any man inthis room. I have 
planted thousands of them, and I have had as much experience in 
growing and cultivating trees as any other man in Boston, although 
J am a modest man, and don’t want to push myself forward. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN RITCHIE. 


Mr. Rircuir. — I don’t want to enter into the question that has 
been raised, whether they can be made to grow there or not; but 
then I will state that they do grow in one part of that street, 
whereas they don’t grow in another part. Before coming here I 
took the trouble to go through the whole avenue, from Columbus 
avenue to Harrison avenue, and count the trees and stumps, and I 
can give you the percentage of trees and stumps in each section of 
that street, and show you by those figures that in one portion of the 
street the trees don’t grow, — I don’t know whether they can or not, 
— and in another part of the street they do grow. I can give you 
the figures, as I counted them. 

The number of trees in the section of Chester park from Har- 
rison avenue to Washington street: there are in all, trees and 
stumps, sixty-seven; the number of trees standing is forty; trees 
cut down twenty-seven ; that makes a percentage of forty per cent. 
in that small section ; that is what doesn’t grow; whether they can 


or not I don’t know. 


Then from Washington street to Shawmut avenue, a short piece, 
twenty-eight trees are standing, and there are six stumps, making 
thirty-four, giving eighteen percentage of stumps. 

There is in the longer section from Shawmut avenue to Tremont 
street,— I counted all the trees in the separate park section, and then 
two on the sidewalks that encircle the square; but these figures 
don’t include the trees within the enclosed railing, which are in 
good, flourishing condition, — counting that section from Shawmut 
avenue to Tremont street, the number of trees standing is seventy- 
five, the number of stumps, eight; total trees and stumps, eighty- 
three ; eight stands to eighty-three as less than ten per cent.; so 
in that section from Shawmut avenue to Tremont street there is less 
than ten per cent. of stumps. 
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From Tremont street to Columbus avenue I counted forty-four 
trees, and no less than eight stumps, making fifty-two trees and 
stumps ; percentage of trees and stumps, fifteen. 

Then if you sum up all the trees and stumps standing from 
Harrison avenue to Columbus avenue, there are two hundred and 
thirty-six, with a percentage of stumps of twenty. The percentage 
of stumps from Harrison avenue to Columbus avenue is twenty ; 
and in that section between Harrison avenue and. Washington 
street the percentage is over that. 

There are forty trees that encircle the square proper, all in good 
condition, and some of considerable size, and seem to have been 
growing several years, and so within the railing they seem to be 
in like manner in tolerable good condition; but in the street por- 
tion of the street, you find a good many young trees and a good 
many stumps. I don’t know whether they can be made to grow or 
not, or whether there is any fault in the management of the trees ; 
but the fact remains that they do not grow as they should. In the 
section from Harrison avenue to Washington street there are eight 
good-looking trees out of a total of sixty-four trees and stumps. 
Those eight are a credit to the street and the government, and the 
others are a disgrace. 

Mr. Garvin. — Do you feel interested in any other squares at 

the South End? 
_ A. Ofcourse I feel interested in the city and in its trees, and 
in every department. 

@. Did you take any notice of the trees on Concord square? 

A. When I came down here I only examined the trees in our 
own street. 

@. Then you didn’t notice the others? 


A. No, sir. 
@. And you are not interested in any others? 
A. Yes, sir. 


@. If you had travelled around you would have found a number 
of dead trees around Concord square. 

A. I cannot deny it or certify to it. I came here to give a few 
facts in regard to that street. 

Mr. Witsur. — Do you think there is any neglect, or anything 
that could be done that has not been done in regard to taking care 
or the setting out of these trees on the part of the Superintendent 
of Common and Squares? | 

A. I don’t know, sir. I have been away from the city a good 
while and have not paid as much attention to the matter as a 
citizen should, and have not given it my personal inspection, and I 
could not say where the fault was. But I can merely look at the 
fact, and say such is the fact; that the trees set out in that street 
do not grow as they should. Ido not find the same fault with the 
trees set out on Commonwealth avenue; but the trees set out in 
that street are not creditable to the city, and the condition of the 
trees is not creditable to the city. I cannot say just where the 
fault is. 

@: According to your figures, the percentage is greater from 
Harrison avenue to Washington street than in any other part of the 
square ? 
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a jou e Yes, sir. 
eet) To you Meribute it to any impure gases in the air? 
<A. No, sir. I attribute it to the improper setting out of the 
_ trees ; then it is probably also the case that the soil there might be 
_ improved, and larger room might be given to the tree when it is 
_ given a start. 
@. Do you live on that park? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Between Washington street and Harrison avenue? 
A. Between Washington street and Harrison avenue. 
feds And subs never had any complaint to make from the Roxbury 
canal ? 
A. Oh, yes, sir, some; but I cannot say that it will hurt the 
trees ; it may or it may not; it has hurt me, and I don’t like the 
smell. 
The Cuarrman.— Is it bleak and cold from Washington street 
_ to Harrison avenue? 
_ A. In the winter, sir, we are not so exposed as we are in the 
- summer. In the summer we are exposed to the north-east winds 
coming over the Back Bay ; but in the winter the cold wind is from 
the north-west, and that is cut off by the houses. 
~Q. And there i is no reason by which you can account for the 
Dercater percentage of dead trees in that locality than in others? 
_ A. Thavealways supposed that the same care was not given to 
those localities as any other; for instance, Commonwealth avenue 
and Chester park, and Union park. I think more care is given 
_those parks, and that is the way I have explained it; but I have 
not investigated it very thoroughly. 
“Alderman Vizxes. —It has been stated that Mr. Galvin’s men 
Parély killed time. As you live on the square, have you ever 
noticed anything of that kind? 
. No, sir; I have never noticed it. 
Mr. Burxe. — Did you see any of these trees while they were 
_ being set out or planted? 
_ A. You mean for years past? 
_ @. While in the process of planting these trees, or setting out, 
as they call it. 
_ A. Iprobably have. Yes, sir; I have seen it in the last year. 
_ @. Are you familiar with the process of planting trees, whether 
it is done right or not? 
eee. No, sir. 


_ 
Ue 


Mr. Garvin. — You said it was for want of proper care that the — 


trees died out? 
_ <A. No, sir; I declined to pass judgment upon that. I said it 
_ seemed to be so— it might be so. 

@. At another time you stated that it might be so? 

The Cuarrman. — As I understood, he said he supposed the same 
care might not be given to the trees planted between Washington 
Street and Harrison avenue as was given to those in other 
‘sections. 

A. Yes, sir. I said that, knowing the facts, I had reason to 

_ Suppose that the same care had not been given them. 
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@. But itis merely supposition? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wirpur. — You are probably a large tax-payer? 

A. Yes, sir; some gentlemen of my name are. 

@. Have you ever had any reason to complain of the expendi- 
ture of money for taking care of the public grounds and squares? 

A. Well, sir; after reading the reports in the papers, I think 
we might complain of the way in which the money is spent. 

Q. You believe everything you see in the papers? 

A, No, sir; I use my own judgment. I believe that report, 
however. 

@. ‘But have you any reason to complain or fault to find, or 
have you any evidence that you can show that there has been any 
mismanagement of the expenditure of money, — that it has not been 
judiciously spent? 

A. Well, sir; I think the figures I have given show that there 
has been something bad in the management of that street. While 
twenty per cent. are stumps, and while in one section there are 
only eight trees that are a credit to the operations of the govern- 
ment that set them out. That is what I said, and I do find fault 
with that. There are forty per cent. of stumps in the whole section, 
and in that section there are only sixty-seven good trees. 

Q@. But you cannot account for the space between Harrison 
avenue and Washington street, or for the difference in that space 
and the part between Shawmut avenue and Columbus avenue. 
You say the percentage is greater between Harrison avenue and 
Washington street — the percentage of dead trees —than it is 
between Shawmut avenue and Tremont street? 

A. Yes, between Shawmut avenue and Tremont street, and 
there the percentage is less. 

@. But you cannot account for it? 

A. No, sir; I cannot account for it. That is what this com- 
mittee is sitting for. 

@. Do you attribute it to the improper management of the 
Common and squares, or to something else? 

A. I merely suppose that like judgment and like care and 
management are given to other streets in the city. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. SHAW. 


The CHairman. — Are you a citizen of Boston or of the outlying 
wards? 

A. Yes, sir, and have been for forty years. I did not come 
here to make a speech; but since I have sat here and heard this 
examination, a great many ideas have come to my mind, because I 
was a member of the Committee on Common and Squares for some 
time in former years, during which time Mr. Galvin was the City 


Forester ; and consequently I had a great deal to do with him 


until the last two years. JI am not a member of the present 
Council, and I was not a member of the committee last year. 
With regard to this question of the planting of trees, I have 
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_ taken very great interest in it, for a great many years, as you well 
_ know, sir, for I have been with you on the Committee on Public 
Parks. Ihave made that subject a special study for six or eight 
_ years, and I have had occasion several years to speak in regard to 
public parks, and I could hardly sit still and hear the statements 
made, which are entirely untrue, not intended to mislead the public. 
_ This is a public hearing, and what is said and done here goes 
before the public and the tax-payers ; and not only that, sir, it goes 
before the whole country, because Boston is looked upon as the 
_ Athens of America in more respects thén one; and, as I said, 
_ whatever is done in regard to public parks goes abroad to the 
> world. 
ig _. I wish to say here that the common remark throughout this 
_ country, and throughout the great cities of Europe, is that there is 
nothing exceeding the beauty of the public parks of Boston, except 

_ it may possibly be one of the large parks in Paris; and that many 
_ Englishmen and Frenchmen, to my certain knowledge, have said in 

_ my presence that they knew nothing superior, and had seen nothing 
better taken care of in the public parks of the world than the 
_ public parks of Boston. 
_ Now, while for two or three years on that committee, it was a 
_ common complaint of people, with regard to the expenses and 
management of the parks, to members of the City Government ; 
and new members coming into the City Government have most 
_ always come in with complaints, believing that they could intro- 
_ duce reforms. It has generally been the case that after a few 
_ months’ service upon this committee, or a few months after they 
_ have been members of the City Government, they have come to 
_ the conclusion that they were entirely mistaken. I remember 
_ several instances where members thought that they could reduce 
the amount of our appropriation made in the early part of the 
year, to be applied to Common and squares. I have several of 
those individuals in my mind. I have invariably found that when 
_ their ideas were accepted, and the amount of the appropriation 
_ was reduced, before half the year expired they would themselves 
_ move for an increase of the appropriation. Ihave several of those 
gentlemen in my mind. Members of the committee now present 
_ will remember them. 
Now, the members of the committee this year, with one or two 
exceptions, were almost strangers to me when I first met them 
_ here, and I desire to say that I believe that no better committee, 
_ if as good a one, was ever before appointed to take care of the 
Common and squares. I believe they have been specially vigilant, 
and have attended to their business in season and out of season. 
I know their work, and have observed it. I have seen their work 
_ upon the the squares, because I have felt a continued interest in 
it, as I said before. 

The Cuarrman. — Have you read their report, and the details? 

A. I have, sir. 

@. Those details in regard to the bills of H. D. Parker & Co. ; 
how do they compare with previous years? 
A. I think it is the most ridiculous and foolish criticism that 
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can be made. I believe and know that the expenditures for junket- 
ing are far less than when I was a member of the committee; and 
J wasn’t a more modest man than anybody else. I see nothing to 
complain of. The idea of charging the Superintendent with eating 
a dinner which cost eleven dollars! It has been explained. Does 
anybody believe that John Galvin eat eleven dollars’ worth? By 
direction of the chairman of the committee he invited several 
gentlemen to dine with him after they had been viewing the Com- 
mon and squares. I am not here as his defender. I have not 
exchanged a word with him. -I am not here to defend the super- 
intendent. 

Now, in regard to this matter of planting trees. I have been a 
student with him during the time I was upon the committee, be- 
cause I guess there isn’t a man in the world who can say that I 
didn’t attend to my duty; and I really believe, from what I have 
heard and learned from him, and learned from other sources, and 
learned from my own experience, that no man can do better in 
regard to planting trees than he can. He has frequently told me 
that trees referred to in certain places here would not grow; and 
that I know. He has told me that several times; and during the 
last three or four years he has referred, very distinctly, to the 
smells over this district as affecting the growth of trees. That is 
patent to me, and that is what struck me as the proper thing to 
say before this committee, and that all citizens of Boston should 
understand it. I have scarcely anything else to say. I say and 
repeat the fact, from the knowledge I have obtained with regard to 
the duties of the committee, that I have never seen a committee 
that has been more vigilant in attending to their duties than the | 
present Committee on Common and Squares. 


Mr. Hospss. — Resumed. 


Mr. Hogszss. — It seems to me that trees grow in East Springfield 
street, and in the City Hospital grounds, and that there has been 
no trouble with them, so far as I know, That square is very 
near, and I do not know why they will not grow in East Chester 
park as well as there. 

Alderman Siapr. —I should like to ask Mr. Hobbs, as he lives 
on this park, whether he knows or thinks there is any difference 
between the soil of Chester square and Chester park? There 
seems to be, if I understand it right, a sort of jealousy on the 
part of people living in East Chester park, that considerable is 
being done somewhere else, and nothing there; and that we were | 
at work all over the city, but were not doing anything there. I 
should like to ask him whether he doesn’t know that the soil is 
very much better in the square than what it is in the park. 

A. West Chester park was filled up with some decent gravel, 
and loam was put over it. Trees seem to grow there, and we had 
no trouble about it. If there are any gases which affect the 
growth of trees on Harrison avenue, I don’t know about it; but I 
don’t think it affects the whole of the street. 
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en What I Pafited to show was simply this: the foundation of 
; West Chester park has a very much deeper fill from the mud from 


what it has in East Chester park. 


A. I have had occasion to lay a drain to enter a sewer. You 
go down four feet solid, and then come to the sewer. I think 
there are no piles there except in one place. You dig down about 
_ five inches, and you come to the hard clay. I don’t know that 
_ there is any piling. 

Mr. Wiispur. — How is it, Mr. Hobbs, out at Harrison avenue? 

A. Mr. Bradley, the Superintendent of Sewers, has a safe on 
one side, and it is on solid clay. 

Q. That j is on the west side of Harrison avenue? 

A. It is on the north side. . 

Q. How is it on the north side? 

A. I think there are no piles there, but I won’t be sure. I 
know there are none on my side. 

Q. You don’t know, then, what the depth is, taking it on the 
south-east side? 

A. No, sir; Mr. Ritchie’s block is there, but I don’t know 
_ whether he drove piles or not. I don’t think at either end of the 
block. 
me Qs Have you never noticed after digging down there, — have you 
had any occasion to dig down Six OF eight feet, — coming to solid 
black mud? 

A. Where I dug down four feet I came to solid clay. 
 Q. But you didn’t go beyond that clay? 

» A. No, sir; I merely laid a drain. 

| @. Wasn’t the drain dug out from the channels He the time it 
was filled? 

_ A. No, sir; it is the natural soil. If you will go up to Wash- 
ington street you will find the same. 


STATEMENT OF DanreEL O’BRIEN. 


Mr. O’Brien. —I came here, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, — I 
was at work in the market this afternoon and heard that there was 
a hearing this afternoon, and that all those interested in the 
Common were allowed to come, and I don’t know whether the 
investigation is for former years or only for this year. 

‘The Cuairnman. — We are investigating the matters of this year. 

Wirness.— But you give people the privilege of testifying if 
they know what they have been doing in former years? 

The Cuarrman. —I simply understand that we are here to 
investigate the doings of the committee for the present year. We 
are not a committee to go back to what has happened before this 
year. 

Wirness. — I don’t mean to go back for more than two or three 
_ years and the present year; but I didn’t come here with figures and 
papers ; but I came here to show you that the bills charged to the 
Council, and as on the treasurer’s books, —I can come here and 
give you testimony that will satisfy you that the Common, as it 
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has been conducted, is the most corrupt department in this govern- 
ment, or in the world, and they were no more corrupt in New York ; 
and I can give figures and dates which will satisfy all of you, 
gentlemen, and myself, how the money was expended and the 
labor and work carried on, and all the doings on the Common. I 
have been at work on the Common this year and worked three 
days, and Mr. Slade put me on this year. I worked there last 
year, and Mr. Viles put me there. I have a personal knowl- 
edge of the workings of the Common, which I would like to give 
you, gentlemen, and the public at large, which are facts which are 
needed to be heard; but I am not prepared to give it, because I 
am not prepared and shall have to refresh my memory. But I am 
prepared to give the workings of the Common and the committee 
on it. I think we can give figures and facts that will show a 
waste of money. I do not say who it will fall on, —the waste of 
money, — but I think it will fall on more than one. I think it is 
most loosely conducted. 

The Cuarrman. — What opportunity have you had of obtaining 
any knowledge of that kind? 

A. By being a laborer on the Common and working there and 
seeing all the business, the stuff delivered, the pay-rolls, what the 
men received at work, how the men worked or played or loafed, 
whether they were skilful or unskilful. I have a perfect knowl- 
edge of it. I have been there and know it. I will say nothing of 
this only just what I know. 

Q. What do you know about the Common and squares this 
year? 

A. I know a few facts, and I have got to look over the pay-rolls, 
etc., and see the charge in the report about incidentals and some 
other things, which I ‘don’t think are charged right. 

@. Can you mention any single item? Is this charge general, 
or have you in your mind any one item that you can point ‘to? 

A. One thing, —I believe he charges twenty-seven dollars for 
flowers, tickets, ‘and — 

Mr. Rurrim. — What three days were you at work? 

A. Three days in May or June. 

@. Can you point out an irregularity ? 

A. Yes, and a few more facts about the men which has been 
working there, and that has been working in other parts of the. 
city, and the city has been paying them. Iam not prepared to do 
it, as I shall have to bring other men to substantiate it. 

@. Is there anything in that report that is irregular? 

A. Nothing irregular that I know, but I know that in former 
years I know what has been the practice there, and I suppose they 
haven’t altered it this year from former years. 

Mr. Burke. — What was your employment upon the Common? 

A. Laborer, like any others. 

The Cuamman. — You say Alderman Slade placed you at work 
there this year? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you worked two or three days? 

A, Yes, sir. 
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| md . And why were you discharged? 

CA I was discharged with about twenty more, and I went to 

Mr. Galvin, and I saw him next day and asked him why he dis- 

charged me. He said he hadn’t discharged me, and I went to the 
foreman, and he said he discharged me because the Superintendent 

of Common ordered him to. I said that Mr. Slade told me I 

_ should have two months’ more work, and said put me back; and he 

said he could not. The next day or two, or three days, although 

| - they said there was no work, ten or twenty men went on there. 

_ Ald. Vires. — He has made some pretty broad statements, and 

if he can put them in writing I think he ought to have an oppor- 

tunity to do so. . 

_ Whrrness. — I can prove it, and show that this investigation is a 
-pfoper thing to have. 

Mr. Burke. — What is your object in appearing here to-day? 
A. No object at all; but some gentlemen who knew I was 

Boning on the Common for a few years, and they wanted me; as 

this is a public hearing and investigation, they said, you ought to 

go up and tell what you know. I have no spite against Mr. Galvin 

‘ or anybody. 

The CHarrman. — Who were those gentlemen who advised you 

_ to come here? . 

A. A man named Sullivan, who works in the market. He 

knows I worked there, and I suppose he heard me referring to 

something that has been carried on, as I had mentioned it to a few 

parties. 

Mr. Rorrry.— Where do you work now! ? 

A. In the market. 

Q. Who for? 

A. Mr. Stearns. 

@. How long have you been in his employ? 

ye 

Q. 


Three years, if not four, from April to Thanksgiving. 

You were not to work for him when you were on the 
Common? 

_A. No, sir; I always go upon the Common, for the last four 
_ years, from April to June. I can go there and work, for I am wil- 
ling to work, as I had a wife and children. 


a Jommon ? 
_ A. I didn’t leave him. He isn’t raising stuff this year as usual, 
een he had no work for me. 


A. No, sir; farmers don’t bring anything in in summer. He 
Taises spinach, ‘and vegetables, and other stuff. 
Mr. Burke. — How far back does your knowledge of corruption 
in this department date? 
A. Three years certainly. By looking over the treasurer’s 
books I might find four. 
. Did you ever say anything about this matter before? 
A. Well, I did, I might have mentioned it. 
Q. Not publicly ? 
No, sir. 
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QQ. Why ‘did you leave him when you went to work upon the_ 


Q. You went to work for him before you went on the Common? 
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@. Then you have only been employed three days this last year 
on the Common? 

A. That is all. 

Ald. Vires. — Where do you live now? 

A. On Unity street. 

The Cuarrman. — How long were you employed last year? 

A. About six weeks, and I think I was dischar ged four differ- 
ent times in that time, and taken back again. 

@. How long did you work there the year before? 

A. Six weeks or two months; and the year before about the 
same. 

@. That would make four years. I thought you said three. 

A. I said three, and if I looked at the books I might find four. 
I worked last year, and spaded on the Public Garden, and he dis- 
charged me; and £ went and told Ald. Viles, and he said — and 
my memory is very clear — and Ald. Viles told him there, you 
found no fault and you put him back; and he put me back, and he 
put me at the same work he said I couldn’t do. 

Mr. Wizsur. — Did I understand you to say you wanted to re- 
fer to the treasurer’s books? 

A. Whether I have been working three or four years? 

@. Whether you want to refer to the treasurer’s books? 

A. Yes, sir; for I could give details. If you confine it to one 
year I can do no good; but if you want to close it off this ihm 
you close off all investigation and none will feel it. 

@. What do you expect to find there? — what particular thing 
do you refer to? 

A. Wasteful destruction of trees, men working in private gar-. 
dens and paid by private individuals, and some one receiving it — 
I don’t know. Contracts let out to furnish mean stuff to the city, 
and it delivered to the city and paid for. 

@. Do you know these facts? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. — Have you got any of these facts to bring against 
any member of the committee or the superintendent of this year? 

A. Yes, sir. The facts, I suppose, would come against some 
of the committee, as there are some on the committee of this year 
who have been on the committee for three years, and there is the 
same superintendent. And the manures that has been delivered, 
if I can look at the bill and see what. is there charged — I suppose 
when a contract is given out to deliver manure, I suppose when 
people take that contract they will deliver it themselves. Whether 
I am right or not I don’t know. 

Mr. Rurrry. — Do you expect to get this information from the 
treasurer’s books? 

A. No, sir; I have it in my own head; but there may be a few . 
or many matters, and as facts is facts the books will say so. I 
suppose the books will back me up in my statement, and if I am 
right they will show it. 

“Mr. Brown. — I don’t think the books will show where people 
labored. 

A. I believe they will show where a man worked very little, 
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and a man might loaf around the city and be paid for three days 
and work one. 

Mr. Wixisur. — Do you know that to be a fact? 

A. Yes, sir. I know it to be a fact, personally, and I can 
prove it beyond a doubt. 

The Coarrman. — When was that, — this year or last year? 

A. Well, it was hardly this year, I thought, but two years e0 
I think it was. 

@. Yousay this? You think you can show it? 

A. No, sir. I can by referring to them. I am not certain 
that the date is positive upon the books. 

Mr. Smarpon. — I would like him to give that party’s name who 
has been paid for two weeks when he has worked only one? 

A. I didn’t say one week or two; but I said a man might be 
paid for three days and work one. 

The Cuairman. — Will you please give the name? 

A. Imight be wrong. About the first name I am not certain. 
But I know the man and I can refer to him. I might not know 
his first name. 

Mr. Rourrin. — What name do you know him by? 

I know him by the name of Reardon. 

What is his first name? 

John or Patrick. I don’t know for certain. 

Is it John or Patrick? 

I am not certain; I may be mistaken. 

Where does he live? 3 
I don’t know personally. I don’t know where he lives. I 
think it is at the South End. 

The Cuarrman. — Was he one of the laborers on the Common? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Voss. — Is it that man that sits there? [Pointing to the 
audience. | 

A. No, sir; I know that man. 

Mr. Wirsur. — Has that man been in the employ of the depart- 
ment? 

A. Yes, sir; I think he has been in the employ of the depart- 
ment five or six years. 

Mr. Smarpon. —I believe the question was asked why this man 
was discharged, and he hasn’t answered it. 

A. Yes, I did. It is the custom to discharge one or two or 
twenty-five or thirty men one night, and take on some the next 
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day. 


The CHarrman. — Was there any reason given for your dis- 
charge? 

A. No, sir; I was discharged and put on again; and it is a 
notorious custom with Mr. Galvin, and he discharges one man half- 
a-dozen times. 

Mr. Smarpon. — Did you go to work the first or middle of the 
week? 

A. I think the first of the week. 

Q. You don’t know? 

A. All I know is I worked and was paid for it. 
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@. Were you discharged in the middle or the last of the week? 

A. I think on the 17th of the month; I didn’t take any notice 
of it. Mr. Galvin told me the Common was full, and had too many 
men, and he hadn’t ordered me to be discharged. 

@. What time were you at work for Mr. Galvin? 

A. I think in the month of May. I don’t know for certainty. 
Mr. Slade put me there. 

Q. I think I understood you to say you had a good memory? 

A. Yes, sir; but when I don’t take notice of anything my 
memory don’t bother about it. 

Don’t you know whether it was the first or last of the week ? 
Yes, sir; but I didn’t bother my head about it. 

Were you discharged on Wednesday ? 

Yes, sir; the same as others were. 

Is it usual to discharge men in the middle of the week? 
No, sir; usually on Saturday. 

What was the reason you were discharged ? 

No reason at all was given except that they didn’t need 
any more help at present. 

Mr. Wizsur. — You say you can prove and bring testimony to 
show corruption in the Department of Common and Squares this 

year? 
i A. Yes, sir; a little. 

@. To any extent? 

A. But the bulk of my testimony is for three years, and as for 
the corruption, I consider it very deep. 

Q. Ishould like to have you answer the question. 

A. I cannot answer it right away. I could not give the day 
and date now. . 

@. Have you any knowledge of corruption this year? 

A. Slightly. I only worked there three days. 

@. How long were you in the employ of this man? 

A. Three days. 

Mr. Smarpon. —I would ask Mr. Slade if he put this man at 
work on the Common? 

Mr. Stapr. —I think I sent a note to Mr. Galvin that if it was 
convenient for him to put him to work I should like to have him. 

Mr. Smarpon. — Do'you recollect when he was discharged? 

Mr. Srape. — I recollect he came back to me in a few days, and 
stated that he had been discharged and wanted to go back. 

Mr. Smarpon. — Did you undertake to get him back again? 

Witness. — He did not. 

Mr. Smarpon. — Do I understand the alderman to say whether 
he did or did not? 

Mr. Stave. —I should think not. 

Mr. Smarpon. — For what reason? 

Mr. Stapr. —I don’t know any particular reason ; but I thought 
if a man hadn’t been there over three or four days, and had been 
discharged, he was not a valuable man. 

Witness. —I could give you some valuable information on that 
point. Men are at work there, and don’t know anything about 
the Common. No work there needs skilful men, only the trim- 
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ming of trees and tending to the trees. Aside from that there is 
no skilled labor required, —only raking the dirt off it, digging 
around the trees, and sweeping the gutters out. But on the 
Public Garden there is a few men there who understand trees, and 
a few more who understand flowers. On other parts of the Com- 
mon, and outside, and in South Boston, it is a common thing to 
put men to work who do not know anything about the Common. 
Mr. Galvin discharged me, and afterwards took me back and put 
me to work on work that he said I didn’t know how to do. It 


is a common thing to discharge men and take them back. 


The Cuairman.— We want to understand this. You say you 
want further time to show certain things? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What facts do you want to show, and how much time do 
you want to show them? 

As I said that for the short time I have been there this year 
I have no doubt it is just as corrupt as any other year, for it is cor- 
rupt any way. I cannot give you much idea about this year, 
because I was not there long enough. If you let the investiga- 
tion go back to other years, I can show other facts in regard to 
other years; but this year my knowledge is very slight. 

Mr. Smarpon. —I should like to ask the gentleman if he has 
kept a book of these charges, and how he is going to make up 
these charges? 

A. Ishould make up the charges by the books and pay-rolls, 


_ and prove it out straight beyond contradiction. 


Q@. You have nothing to show in black and white? 
A, I will back it up by my statements; and there is things 
that I know. I know other things. I know of men paid by the 


city, and working for private parties and selling their stuff for 


them; and I have seen the names called, and they paid there. 

Mr. Burke. —If I mistake not, you said you could get eight or 
ten to corroborate your statement? 

A. Yes, sir, if they were willing to come. I know they know 
the facts, but it is another thing to make them come here. 

@. Would you have any objection to giving their names to the 
committee ? 

A. There is one that I know is working for the city and selling 
other stuff for a city official. JI didn’t think it was hardly right, 
and can bring men who have seen that man doing it. 

Mr. Rourriy. — Perhaps we had better notify this witness of our 
next meeting. 

The Cuarrman. —I will put the question to the committee. 

Mr. Vosz.—I would ask the chairman to rule whether this 
committee is to investigate the Common and squares for the last 
year, or has this committee been confined to the present year? 

The Cuairman. —I am certainly of the opinion that we cannot 
go beyond the present year. We are investigating the Common 
and squares as they have been conducted under our observation 
during the present year. 

Mr. Vosr. — That was my idea of it. 

The Cuairman. — My object in asking the gentleman was to 
bring forward facts and figures in relation to this year. 
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Witness. — But I thought the committee might report to the 
Council for a general investigation. I suppose the Council have 
power to order a general investigation? My facts are for two or 
three years past, but of this year I know very slightly indeed. 

The Cuarrman. — You know, as all other citizens do, that all 
these things could be made public. All you have got to do is to 
send in your petition any time to the City Council, stating facts 
and figures, and then it will be investigated if the City Council 
think it worth while to investigate it; but, as I look upon it, the 
province of the committee is merely to examine into the conduct 
of the public squares so far as our observation goes this year. 

Mr. Vosz. — That has been the idea of the committee, and that 
is why I asked the question. I think we are wasting a great deal 
of time in listening to the remarks of gentlemen about things that 
happened two or three years ago, and that it is actually out of our 
province. 

At the request of Alderman Viles, the chairman read the order 
constituting the committee. 

The Cuarrman. — This matter arose, and this order was passed 
from the fact that the Committee on Common and Squares asked 
for fifteen thousand dollars more than their original appropriation, 
and it is that fact more particularly that this committee are to in- 
vestigate. If the committee desire, however, to go back for a long 
series of years, I certainly have no objection. 

Witness. — I supposed when you said in the paper that any per- 
son knowing facts about the Common, it wasn’t alone for this year, 
and that is the reason I stepped up here. 

Mr. Smarpon.—I hope you will give this gentleman time to 
- make his statements in writing. It cannot take him a great while, 
if his memory is so good, to make his charges against the superin- 
tendent and the Committee on Common and Public Grounds. 


Witness. —I will guarantee to make it in writing, and will . 


satisfy any gentleman in the Council of the charge that it has been 
corrupt, and also that some of the Committee on Common have 
had men employed by the city doing chores in their houses. I 
don’t know whether it is right or wrong. 

Alderman Siape. —I would ask the witness why, at the time 


he knew all those things, whether he never told any of the com- 


mittee? 

A. I never did, for I was accumulating them; but I supposed 
that, like the Tammany ring, they would carry it on for twenty 
years, if they had the chance. But if [ told of it the first year, 
they would know how to stop letting it be known, so I thought I 
would let them go on. 

Mr. Rurrin. —I think we ought to bring this part of the investi- 
gation out. I think it ought to be confined to this year; but I 
think this person ought not to go away from here with the im- 
pression that this committee propose to cover up anything, or pre- 
vent any testimony being brought before us. Let him come and 
show anything pertaining to this question at our next meeting. 

The Cuatrman. — I agree to that. 

Mr. Smarpon (to witness).— Did you ever make the statement 
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that Mr. Galvin paid you for six days’ work when you worked but 
three? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You never told a party that? 

A. No, sir, I never told a party that. 

Mr. Smarpon. — There is a person present who has told me 
that, and he is willing to testify. 

The Cuarrman. — Do the committee desire to ask Mr. O’Brien 
any further questions? 

Mr. Rorrin. — Where can you be found? 

A. 16 Unity street, Ward 6. 

Mr. Smarpon. —I should like to have the gentleman answer 
that question. 

The Cuamman. — What is his name? 

Mr. Smarpon. — I don’t know; he is a stranger to me. 


STATEMENT OF WiLLIAM HAVLIN. 


Mr. Rurrin. — Where do you reside? 

A. In Ward 8. 

Q. What street? 

A. Auburn street. I met Mr. O’Brien a few days after he was 
discharged from the Public Garden ;. the day he met Mr. Alderman 
Slade in the chamber. He told me how he was discharged, and 


then he went up to Mr. Slade. So we got to talking about Mr. 


Galvin, and he said he knew all about Mr. Galvin. He said that 
Mr. Galvin had a horse on the Common or Garden, and how one 
man hired by the city was driving the horse, and he didn’t know 
whether Mr. Galvin was getting paid for that man or not; and 
then he says he worked three days and got paid for a week; and 


he told me then, and he told me this afternoon, that he worked for 


three days and got paid for a week. 

Alderman Vites. — That O’Brien got paid for a week? 

A. Yes,sir. This gentleman (pointing to the last witness) ; 
and he said he was going to testify on those grounds. 

Mr. Vosre. — Testify on the grounds that he worked three days 
and got paid for six? 

A. Yes; and there is another instance. 

@. What is that? 

A. He wanted to look back and see if Mr. Galvin was getting 
paid for this man who was working for the city, besides his horse. 


DaniEL O’Brien. — Resumed. 


The Cuairman. — Mr. O’Brien, the committee will notify you 
when they have the next meeting, and you can bring forward your 
statement. 

Mr. Brown. — I should like to ask this man if he worked three 
days for the city and got paid for six? 

Mr. Burke. — It has been answered. 

Alderman Crarx. — Let him state it now. 
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The CuHairmMan (to witness). — Did you ever work three days 
for the city and get paid for six? | 

A. No, sir; not for six. I might have got paid for three or 
more. 

@. By what arrangement did you get paid for more work than 
you did? Was it from some misrepresentation on your part, or 
some connivance with the superintendent ¢ 

A. I should say it was not on connivance. 

@. You say Mr. Galvin paid you for more work than you per- 
formed, and knew that you had not done? 

MEST should think so. 

Mr. Rurrin. — How much did you get paid for? 

A. I got paid for five days’ work. I worked three days and was 
paid for five. 

Mr. Voss. — Why didn’t you say so at first? 

A. I told you I knew slightly about the Common this year. 

Alderman Vites. — Was it John Galvin who paid you for five 
days? 

A. I will answer that Mr. Viles. It was J. M. Galvin. I was 
going to be discharged, and I supposed that I would have six 
weeks’ work, and I told him so, and that Alderman Slade had 
promised it to me; and he said, ‘‘ I cannot give you work, but the 
best I can do is to give you five days.” He said, ‘* That is the best 
I can do for you.” 

@. And you had worked but three days? 

A. I got five days’ pay and only worked three, on my oath. 

Mr. Smarpon. How much did he pay you for those five days’ 
work ? 

A. Eight dollars and seventy-five cents. 

Alderman CiarKk.— I ask that this man be put under oath. I 
want him put under oath at the present time. I want that state- 
ment sworn to. 

By general consent it was decided to put the witness under oath, 
and he held up his hand to be sworn. 

Alderman Crark. — Be careful, young man. 

Witness. — I know what I am doing, Mr. Clark. 

The oath was administered by the clerk of committees. 

Mr. Voss. —TI would ask the chairman what right this com- 
mittee have to swear that or any other man. I want to know why 
we have the right? : . 

Mr. Rurrin. — We can take his sworn statement. Mr. Lee is a 
justice of the peace. 

Mr. Vosr. — So am I, and so are you; but what right have we 
to take his sworn statement? 

Mr. Rurrin. — We can take his sworn statement; but we have 
no right to subpcena witnesses. 

The Cuarrman.—It has been a common custom in the City 
Government to swear parties. Now, will Mr. O’Brien answer that . 
question again? You say you worked three days and were paid 
for five? 

Witness. — Yes, sir. 

@. Will you name the days? 
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A. Well, sir, I didn’t take any notice of the days. I didn’t 
notice about that; I didn’t bother my mind. I was told to go to 
work, and-worked three days. 

@. How long ago was that? 

A. Inthe month of May. 

Q. And that is all you worked this year? 

ae es, sir. 

Mr. Wizs0r. — You got paid for five days? 

ei. Les. sir. And what I wish to prove to you, gentlemen of 
the committee, is of the corruption in years Bone by,— men getting 
paid and doing no work. 

Mr. Burke. — Who takes the time of the men at work on the 
gr ound ? 

A. Mr. Galvin’s son. 

@. Does he call them off? 

A. Yes, sir. They are called in the Deer park. 

@. Ifa man is going to work that day, what does he do? 

A. He answers to his name and walks off to work. 

Q. And if he answers to his name in the morning he is credited 
with five hours’ labor? 

A. Yes, sir. : . 

@. And the same in the afternoon? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiisur. — Have you known or heard of any such instances 
as this? 

A. Yes, I have heard some years ago; some men told me they 
got paid. 

Mr. Burke. — Was your name called on the fourth day? 

A. No, sir. I see Mitchell Galvin in the garden and I met him 


‘there. He told me he could not do anything. 


Mr. Wivsur. — Where were you at work, — on what grounds? 

A. On the Common. 

@. How many men were at work on the Common at the time 
you were there? 

A. I should think a hundred or more. 

@. On the Common? 

A. Yes, sir. They are called there, and some go out to Rox- 
bury or East Boston. 

@. Do they all report there in the morning? 

.. 18, sir. 

@. Do you think there were a hundred men? 

A. Yes, sir; sometimes there were a hundred and forty. 

@. Do you mean to say they called them first, and then they go 
to East Boston or Roxbury? 

A. Yes, sir; whether they live in Charlestown or Roxbury they 
have to go to the Common to answer to their names. I suppose 
they all go and answer in the same way. 

Mr. Burke. — Do all the men working there have to come in? 

A. Yes, sir; all except Brighton. 

Mr. Smarpon. — Didn’t you fell him you had worked three days 
only? 

A. Yes, sir. I worked only three days, and received pay for 
five days. 
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Alderman Vines. — I think I can tell that by the books. 

The Crarman.— The books will show whether he was paid 
three or five days. In relation to this gentleman’s statement, do I 
understand that we are to notify him when we are meet again and 
ask him to be present? 

Mr. Witnur.—TI should think that as this is an investiga- 
tion — 

Alderman Vines. — We have got all the facts he knows about 
this year. 

Wrrnuss. — I have given all the facts I know about this year: 
but if it goes to the Council, and they legislate for a general investi- 
gation, [ can show you other facts. ° 

Mr. Rureim. — You say you worked only three days? 

VPage y's Qs, sir. 

Q. And got paid for five? 

MasieGs, Sirs 

Q. Did you knowingly receive pay for five days when you only 
worked three ? 

A. I supposed he could give what he pleased. 

@. Did you knowingly receive pay for five days when you had 
wor ‘ked only three ? 

A, I know some men get a little more pay than others, and I 
didn’t know whether he classed me among them or not. 

The Cuarrman. — Did Mr. Galvin receive any benefit from your 
receiving pay for five days when you had worked only three? 

A. Of the money? 

Q. Of the money? 

A, No, sir. 

Q. You put it in your pocket and kept it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rurrimy,. — You knew at the time that that was what you 
termed corruption ? 

al. TI supposed, being a poor man, that I could take what he 
gave me, 

Q. And you being a poor man were willing to be corrupted ? 

A. I supposed it might be classed AS bigger pay. 

Mr. Brown. — Was the five days’ pay given to pacify you, or 
whether you were to come and work a few days more ? 

A. I don’t know. I supposed he gave it to me whether I came 
and worked or not. 

Mr. Rurrin. — Have you ever received any money corruptly 
other than this? 

A. No, sir. 

@. This is all the corrupt money you have received? 

A. Yes, sir; if you call it corrupt. 

Mr. Wiesur. — Where did you draw your pay, —in City Hail? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarvon. — Did you receipt for this eight dollars and 
seventy-live cents ? 

A. I didn’t receipt for it. No, sir. 

Q. Ps they give it to you without your giving any receipt in 
return { 
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‘Yes, sir. 
Is that the way they do business in City Hall? 
I don’t know; I got the money. 
Do they always pay bills in that way? 
I don’t know; I always got my bills. 
You say you have worked several years on the Common? 
Yes, sir. 
Do they: generally give money without a receipt? 
Yes, sir. The paymaster comes up on the Deer park and 
s the money. 
You got it in City Hall, I understood you to say. 
Yes, sir. 
. Rurrin. — Did you sign a pay-roll? 
No, sir. 
And gave no receipt? 
No, sir. 
. Vose. — Didn’t you sign a pay-roll at any time? 
No, sir. Mr. Crowley took the slip and got some one to 
BY Band out the money in silver. 
Mr. Smarvon. — Who gave this eight dollars and seventy-five 
cents? 
A. Some one behind the rails. 
Q. Was it in the auditor’s office? 
meas No, sir. 
 @Q. Or the assessors’ office ? 
_ A, No, sir. It was in the morning when I received or took the 
- money. 
Mr. Wirsur,. — Where did you get the slip? 
A. Mr. Galvin’s son gave it to me and I gave it to Mr. Crowley, 
and I suppose he brought it down to the books, and I supposed it 
— was all right. 
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Which Galvin? ' 
Galvin’s son. 
Mr. Rurrin. — Do you say that this full statement that you have 
given before you were sworn is true? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Burke. — That gentleman said you told him you got pay 


Q. Didn’t you get it from the treasurer? 
A. I gave it to Crowley. 
@. Did he present it in the treasurer’s department? 
A. No, sir; he presented the piece of paper. 
@. You don’t know what was on that piece of paper? 
A. No, sir. 
—  @. You couldn’t say whether it was eight dollars and seventy- 
_ five cents for five days? 
| A. No, sir. 
@. You never saw the item made up for five days? 
was INO, sir. 
@. How do you know you were credited with five days’ work? 
A. I know what he told me. 
@. Who told you? 
‘A, Galvin. 
Q. 
A 
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for a week, which I suppose means six days, when you only worked 
three. Did you tell him that? 

A. I don’t remember saying a week; I meant five days. I 
wouldn’t swear that I got paid for six, for T only got paid for five. 


JAMES McGARAGLE. 


@. (By the Cuarrman.) You are foreman of the Department 
of Common and Squares? 

A. I have been foreman for Mr. Galvin for five years. 

@. What can you tell us about it? 

A. Well, I am very familiar with the working of Mr. Galvin’s 
department. 

Alderman CriarKk. — You will understand, Mr. Chairman, that 
he is not the foreman now, but is a police officer. He was fore- 
man for five years. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) Previous to this year? 

A. Yes, sir; from 1869 five years, dating back this way. I 
know we have always had very explicit instructions from Mr. Galvin 
to carry on the department judiciously, and to see that the men 
were constantly and continually at work in the interest of the city. 
I know something of Mr. O’Brien. I have worked a Brest deal 
on the Common for the last two or three years. 

Q. In your capacity as police officer? 

A. Yes, sir; I have been on the Common as police officer for 
four years. I know he is one of those gentlemen who would 
rather play than work. He is what I pronounce a loafer. I have 


seen him there for years. He is a man that would. not work if he - 


was employed on the grounds. His record ‘as a skilled workman 
is very slim; he has no ability at all. 

Q. Well, what was his peculiar qualification ? 

A. His peculiar qualification was loafing most of the time, 
unless he was closely watched. 

Q. (By Mr. Rourrin.) While you were police officer, did you 
often see him on the Common when he was not at work? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By the Cuairman.) Have you noticed him this year? 

A. I have not been there this year. I was wounded last year, 


— I was the officer who was shot on Kneeland street. I have “abs 


spent so much of my time there this year. 

Q. (By Mr. Wirsur.) Have you known Mr. O’Brien for some 
time? 

A. Ihave seen him for some time. 

@.. Do you know him to be truthful? | 

A. Ido not know about his truthfulness, but I know he don’t 
care much about work. 

Have you any reason to believe that he would state any- 

thing here that is not true? 


A. Well, I think he has stated things here that are not true, in 


my hearing. He stated, I think, that all the men‘were at roll-call 
-morning and evening, no matter if they were at work in Roxbury 
or Brighton. 
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_ Mr. O’Brien. — I never said so. 
Mr. Brown. — He said at seven and one o’clock. 
The Cuarrman. — You will have an opportunity, Mr. O’Brien, 
to ask him any questions you like after he has finished. 
_ Mr. McGaraeie.— I understood him that they were there at 
roll-call morning and evening. It would be impossible for them 
_ to get in from Roxbury or Brighton at six o’clock unless they 
_ started in the middle of the afternoon. 
Q. (By the CHarrman.) How about the roll-call in the morn- 
ing? 
_ A. They have it in the morning, but sometimes they are not all 
there in the morning. Frequently they prefer to have them in 
different sections of the city, when they can trust them. Invari- 
ably these trustworthy men are taken off to do the suburban work, 
_ so that they can attend to it without loss of time. 
_ @Q. The object of the roll-call is to make all the men commence 
work at a certain hour in the morning? 
_ A. Yes. When I was foreman there we had very seldom any 
_ men report at roll-call except those engaged in the Department of 
Common and Garden. We always made it a point to send trust- 
_ worthy men to the southern squares, and they would report their 
_ work. 
Q. (By Mr. Wiztzecur.) When do I understand you to say you 
left the department? 
__ A. I left five years ago last October, when I was appointed. 
potice officer. 
Q. You have not been on the Common since? 
_ A. No, sir, except as police officer. I was there in that capac- 
ity until a year ago last August. 
_ @. Have you had occasion to take notice of anything that has 
been done there? 
A. Lhave been there frequently ; almost every day I have sat 
down on the seats there. I have not seen anything loose in the 
‘department this year more than others. I have always seen the 
men busy about their work. 
Q. You don’t know whether there is any change in the roll-call 
from what it was five years ago? 
es 1 think now they call it at noon, and they are sure to have 
the men there three times a day, if not at any other time. They 
usually called it twice a day, morning and evening, when I was 
there. There is a larger number of men employed there this year, 
and I suppose that is the reason they call the roll-call at noon- 
time, or at one o’clock. 
@. How many men were employed when you were foreman? 
A. lt varied according to the weather. I think there were 
times when we employed one hundred and ten. It made all the 
difference in the world what the weather was. A rain-storm 
washes very badly on the Common and on the Public Garden. 
Then the grass grows very rapidly in wet weather. 
How many men would it average in the first five or six 
months of the year? 
_ A. Iecould not say, sir; possibly seventy-five or eighty. Of 
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course the department was not as large then as itis now. There 

are several sections of Commonwealth avenue that have been 
taken on since I was there, and they require some men to carry 
them on. 

@. There were not then as many flowers in the Garden as there 
are now? It was not kept up as it is now? 

A. No, sir. The Common was not kept in as good trim. The 
parade-ground was a barren wilderness. This year it is laid down 
to grass, and more men are needed to take care of it. When I 
was there, there was no section of Commonwealth avenue below 
where Alderman Clark lives; now it is taken in away down to. 
Parker street. 

@. How often was it the custom to cut the grass on the Com- 
mon at that time? 

A. I kept a record of it one or two years on the Garden, and I 
think one year we cut it twenty-three times. I remember one year 
we commenced the 8th of April to cut the grass. It was a very 
wet year, and we cut it twenty-three times. 

@. How many men are generally employed in cutting the grass 
and clearing it away? 

A. Well, it depends a great deal upon the weather. Sometimes 
we can get along with six men, and at other times it takes more 
to do the cutting, and perhaps two or three men to do the 
raking. 

@. Did you cut with the machine then? 

A. Yes, sir. The first year I was there it was cut with the 
scythe; after that we used the machine. 

@. Do you have any means of knowing what would be a fair 
number of men to keep the Common alone in such a condition as 
Mr. Galvin keeps it now during the season? 

A. No, sir, J have no means of knowing; but I judge there are 
certainly more men there this year to take care of it with the 
weather we have had. It has been very remarkable weather this 
year. 

@. You don’t think you could give the number of men that 
would be necessary ? 

A. No, sir. It is avery large place to take care of, and it 
takes a large number of men. In wet weather it cuts out very 
badly. I have seen it cut out so badly that it would take twenty 
men two days to repair it. This red gravel cuts out very 
badly. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) You refer to the paths? 

A. Yes. In a heavy rain-storm or freshet I have seen the 
paths cut out so that two men could lie down on each other and 
mos 2° seen; this would apply to certain parts of the Garden as 
well. 
Q. (By Mr. Wizsur.) You could not form any idea about 
how many men it would take to carry on the Common alone? 

A. Icould not. 

@. Whether it would take twenty or thirty? 

A. Well, to keep it in the way it has been kept this summer, I 
should think it would. It takes more men in one season than, 
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another. Up to the Fourth of July he has a good many men, and 
_ after that time he reduces it. He takes great pride in having the 
~ Common look well for that time, and employs many men. 

@. Well, in the winter does it take a great many men to keep 
it free from snow and ice? 

A. It does if we have abad winter. I should not think twenty- 
five or thirty men would be too many, in a bad winter, to keep the 
Common in a proper condition. ‘There is a great deal of shovel- 
ling to be done. 

Q. His men have to do that? 

= A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When is the bulk of the work on the Common done? In 
what part of the year? 

A. Well, commencing the first of April, —- April, May, June, 
and a portion of July. The snow that is hauled on there in the 
winter makes a great deal of work in the spring, particularly if 
the spring is cold and backward, then you have to put on a good 
many men to clear away this ice and give the grass a chance. I 

_ have seen one hundred men on the Common picking snow; not all 
of them Mr. Galvin’s men, to be sure; a large proportion of them 
were Mr. Harris’s. I think I could safely swear that I had seen 
one hundred men there. 

@. (By Mr. Rourrin.) What is the largest number of men you 
ever knew to be engaged there in the summer? 

A. I have had one hundred and ten men under me there, I 
think. 

Q. (By the CHarrman.) On the Common alone? 

: A. In the department, sir. 

@. Scattered all over the South End? 

| A. Yes, sir. It is impossible to state the number of. men you 
would want on the Common. Frequently you have to make a 
requisition on the Garden for men. ‘There ,are a certain number 
of men sent to the Common, and they are there till the work gets 

ahead of them. Very often the foreman has to make a requisition 

on the Garden, in order to get the work done up. 

Q@. (By Alderman Crark.) When you had one hundred and 
ten men under you, Commonwealth ayenue was not finished 
below — 

A. Not below your house, sir. Berkeley and Clarendon streets 
were just finished. 

@. Washington park was not completed so as to require any 
work? 

Savin O; Sir. 

@. The square at the South End did not require much care, ex- 
cept filling in? 

A. No, sir. Charlestown was not annexed, nor Dorchester. 
I should judge that the department was almost as large again as 
when I worked in it. 

Q. (By Mr. Wirsur.) At the time when you were there was 
Independent square or Washington park completed? 

ay) es, sir. 

Q. (By ‘Alderman Crark.) There was a great deal of work 
at Orchard park when you were there? , 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. WizBvrR. ) Do I understand you to say there was 
considerable work done on Orchard park? 

A. There was considerable, but not so much as there has been 
since. ; 
What was the nature of the work that was done there? 
Filling up, I think, sir. 

Have you seen Orchard park lately, Mr. McGaragle? 

No, sir; I do not know that I have. — 

How long is it since you last saw it? 

Well, some years, — some three or four years, I think, sir. 
You have not seen it since it was last improved? 

I cannot say that I have, sir. 

(By Alderman Vires.) Were there any trees there when 
you : saw it last? 

A. There were some trees there, I think. 

@. (By Mr. Wirsur.) Did you say there were trees there 
when you saw it last? 

A. No, sir; I think there were not. | . 

Q. (By Alderman CrarK.) Did you say that you think that 
the number of men required now was nearly double that required 
when you were there? 

A. Yes, I did, sir. 1 think the department is almost as large 
again as it was when I was there. 

@). Is there not double the number of men required to keep the 
Public Garden in the condition it is kept in, than were required 
when you were there? 

A. Yes, sir; it is kept better, and I know it Tenis more 
men. 

@. (By Mr. Witsur.) I understood you to say you were fa- 
miliar with the locality of Orchard park? 

A. Icannot say that I am very familiar with it. 

@. You know where it is? 

A. I know it is in the southern portion of the city, sir. 

Q@. I thought I understood you to say you were familiar with 
the locality ? 

A. I am not, sir; I know it is in Ward 20. 

Mr. Wirsur.—If you are not familiar with the locality, of 
course I cannot ask you the question I would like to ask. 
Mr. McGaracie. — No, sir. | 

Q. (By Mr. O’Brien.) Mr. McGaragle, you say you have 
been there and seen me work. Did you ever see any other men 
not doing much work, besides myself, in all the years that yt 
have been there? 

A. I suppose men are not like machines, but there are men I 
call practical loafers. | 

@. Did you ever go into the water-closet up on the Common 
and sit down to smoke and loaf? 

A.. I never smoked in my life. 

@. Did you ever sit down and loaf? 

A. Never, sir. 

‘Mr. O’Brien. — I have seen you there myself. 
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Q. (By Mr. Brown to Mr. O’Brizn.) Did you ever see him 
smoke? 

A. No, sir, I never did. 

Mr. McGaraciz. — Did you ever see me drinking rum? | 

Mr. O’Brien. — No, sir; did you ever see me? But you come 
here and try to blacken me. 

Mr. McGaractie. — No, I do not. 

Mr. O’Brien. — You said I was a loafer, and was incompetent 
to do the work there. 

The Cuarrman. —If you ask him any questions having a bear- 
ing on what he stated about you it will be to the point. 

Mr. O’Brien. —He says he considers me a practical loafer, 
and I ask him if he*is not a political and lukewarm friend of Mr. 
Galvin, and a man who has helped to put him in his place. He 
comes here to try to blacken me, when I worked as well as any- 
body else. 

Mr. McGaracie. —I am a friend of Mr. Galvin no further 
than he is right. I consider him a gentleman and an honest man. 

Mr. O’Brien. — Do you consider yourself a gentleman? 

Mr. McGaraere. — And I have reason to know it. 

Mr. O’Brien. — Well, all I have to say is that if this man had 
any more facts to blacken me certainly he would state them. But. 
I can testify against him that he has been in the House of Cor- 
rection, and served out a sentence there,—this gentleman right 
here, — and he has been a police officer four or five years running. 

The Cuarrman. — Mr. O’Brien, you had better take your seat. 

Q. (By Alderman Crarg.) Mr. McGaragle, what is the 
usual custom of the foreman and assistant foreman when they get 
such men as Mr. O’Brien as workmen on the Common? What 
was your custom, — to keep them or to discharge them? 

A. My usual custom was to discharge the poorest and keep the 
best. I presume that is the custom they have at the present time. 
You may take a class of ’longshoremen, if you please, — good 
working men, but they are not qualified to do the work on the 
Common. 

Q. Ido not ask with regard to Mr. Galvin; but I understand 
you to say you look upon this man as a loafer. 

A. That is what I should consider him. 

Q@. And, if you should discharge him, that would be your 
excuse? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Wirzscr.) You heard the statement made by 
Mr. O’Brien that he had been paid for five days’ work when he 
only worked three. Did you, in your capacity as foreman, at the 
time you were in the department, ever know of any such instance 
as that? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did you ever allow any man more time on the pay-roll than 
he was actually employed? 

A. Never, sir, in my life. We were very particular about 
their time, — to give them just what they worked, and no more. 

@. (By Mr. Rurrin.) How do you pay a laborer who is dis- 
charged ? 
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They receive it usually at the treasurer’s office, down- 
st ‘ 
Well, what has the treasurer to guide him? 
He has the pay-roll. 
Does he get their receipt? 
They invariably sign the pay-roll. 
(By the Cuarrman.) The pay-roll, as I understand it, 
specifies the number of days a gentleman has worked ; would it be 
possible for the treasurer to pay a man for five days when he had 
worked only three, and it was not expressly stated on the pay-roll? 
A. It would not; the pay-roll is there the same as all others, 
and it is carried out. 
Alderman Crarx.—I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
the pay-roll and all the books before you. 
Mr. McGaracier. — When I was there I made up the pay-roll. 
@. (By Alderman Vites.) Does the foreman go to the treas- 
urer’s office and identify these men? 
A. .I do not know whether he does now. I know they did not. 
Q. (By Mr. Wicsur.) Well, after you make up the pay-roll 
does a man sign at the time he gets his money, or before? 
At the time he gets his money. 
. Where is that pay-roll? In the treasurer’s office? 
. I presume they are all there. 
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It has to be there at the time of payment? 

Yes, sir. I never got a dollar without it. 

Well, was it the custom for a paymaster to go around and 
them? 

A. It was customary for them to pay in the greenhouse. 

@. <A regular paymaster come there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Alderman Dunspar.) When do they sign, — when they 
get their money, or previously? 

A. When they get their money. 

@. Could anybody else get the money except the men whose 
name is on the pay-roll? 

A. JI don’t know but they might, but it would be a dangerous 
proceeding for another man to sign, if his name was not on the 
pay-roll. 

The Cuarrman. — That is all, Mr. McGaragle. Is there any 
other gentleman present who desires to say anything about the 
mismanagement of the Common and squares? If not the Chair 
will declare the public hearing closed. 


Adjourned till Friday, Oct. 26, at 7 P.M. 
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Second Session. 


Fripay, Oct. 26, 1877. 


The committee met at seven o’clock P.M., in the large committee- 
room. 

All the members were present. . 

After a brief private consultation the committee decided to make 
the hearing a public one. 


STATEMENT OF PoLIcE OrriceR WinsLow B. Lucas. 


The Cuarrman. — You are stationed on the Common? 

A. Yes, sir; I am on during the day. 

@. Can you tell us about the neglect of duty and respon- 
sibilities of persons connected with the Common? 

A. Well, I don’t know. 

Alderman Vites.—I would like to inquire if you are an officer 
of the City of Boston, or are you paid from the appropriation for 
the Common? 

A. No, sir; I belong to the police force of Boston. I am 
attached to Station 4. My route is on the Common, about one- 
third of it. 

The CHarrman. — As an officer on the Common, have you - 
observed any neglect of duty? 

A. Nothing specially, except the workmen are sometimes 
dilatory when there are no bosses around. I have noticed that 
when there are no bosses around they are tardy in their labors. 
When the foreman or superintendent is around they work 
steady. 

@. The superintendent is around there at all times? 

A. Well, several times during the day. He is there early in 
the morning and stays there during the forenoon, and sometimes in 
the afternoon. 

Alderman Vites. — You don’t mean Superintendent Galvin? 

A. Yes, sir; Mr. Galvin. 

The Cuarrman. — There are other foremen besides? 

A. Yes, sir; there are two foremen. He has had one man 
there all the time. 

@. What other information can you give about this? 

A. I don’t know anything about the Committee on Common 
and Squares. I am on there as a police officer, to protect the 
peace. ? 

@. Do you know anything about the carting of loam on the 
Common, around the monument? 

A. During the summer there has been considerable stuff carted 
there, — loam, stone, and large quantities of it. 

Q@. You kept no record except what you saw going on? 

No, sir; except what I saw going on. The first of their 
commencing to cart the stuff in I was absent on a vacation. Then . 
when I came back they were gone. 
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Alderman Vites. — How is the record kept of carting on the 
stone and gravel? 

A. Isaw the foreman having tickets. 

@. For every load? 

A. For every load. 

The Cuarrman. — To what extent is this dilatoriness on the part 
of the men? Do they work as well as the average of laboring men 
do? , 

A. Yes, sir; as well as the average of laboring men. Ten 
hours a day with a shovel and spade I think is pretty hard work. 

Alderman Ciark. — You sometimes see the men sweeping the 
streets, and shovelling snow off the sidewalks in the winter time ; 
do the men employed on the Common, employed by the superin- 
tendent, work as steadily as the average of men employed by the 
city ? 

A. I think they do. 

@. Don’t you think they keep at work a little sharper than the 
men on the sidewalks? 

A. In the street department the foreman is around all the time. 
Q. You think it is a fair average? 

A. Yes, sir; I think I do, really. 

The Cuarrman. — As a general thing are they able-bodied men ? 
A. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Q. And will compare favorably with any gang of men? 

Aaa es. ail. 

Mr. Brown. — In your opinion have there been more men em- 
ployed on the Common than is necessary since the first of January, 
SGT 

A. Ihave been there only since the first of last October, and 
don’t know much about the work there. I know that last spring, 
when the ice and snow was on there, they had a good gang; but I 
didn’t think there was any more than was actually needed to do 
the work. 

The Cuarrman. — Do you consider that there has been more 
men there this summer than were actually needed to do the work? 

A. No, sir, 1 donot. They were steady employed, sweeping, 
sodding, etc. 

Mr. Witsur. — About what time did this filling or carting of 
loam about the monument occupy? 

A. What time during the day, sir? 

. No, sir; the length of time. 

A. The length of time since they first commenced? It was, I 
should judge, about a fortnight before the dedication, or three 
weeks before the dedication. I kept no notes. As the dedication 
day came nearer they rushed it harder still; and they worked 
nights. I understood. 

Alderman CrarK. — Don’t you know that they worked nights? 

A. Idon’t know. I understood so. I was not on nights. 

@. You heard that they were at work nights? 

A. Yes, sir; I heard the foreman say that they were going to 
work nights? 

Mr. Wireur. — Was your beat anywhere in the immediate 
vicinity, so that you could form any idea about the teams, and the 
quantity of loam they brought? 
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A. I was there during the day, as I said before, and there was 
a large number of teams there, and they came quite frequent. 
There was a pretty good depth of loam put on there. 

@. Can you give any idea about how many loads a day? 

A. There was some, I should think, thirty or forty teams, or 
more, during the day came in there. I noticed the different 
drivers, and they came in two or three times a day. 

@. Do you mean to say thirty or forty different teams? 

A. Yes, sir; I should think there was all of that. 

@. And they came twice a day? 

A. I should think they came twice a day. They came from 
Roxbury, — a long distance. 

@. Would you have any reason to suppose that they came 
three times a day? 

A. Idon’t know. I was only there on my route, and I would 
come there and go away. 

@. You couldn’t form any idea whether they came three or four 
times? 

A. No, sir; I kept no memorandum. 

@. In your judgment, how many times did they come? 

A. I should think they came three times a day, —in the morn- 


ing, the middle of the day, and at night, and just as I was going 


away there would come a lot of them. 

@. When you say twenty or thirty teams, would that cover it 

in your judgment? Might not there have been forty or fifty? 
Yes, sir; there might be more than that. 

Alderman Crark. — Don’t you think there might be seventy- 
nye: * 

A. There was quite a large number. 

@. Don’t you think they employed seventy-five? Wouldn’t it 
take a large number ? 

A. It came from Roxbury, and takes a long time. 

@. Suppose the stone came from Parker street, out at the 
further end of Marlborough street, how many times could a team 
come in each day? 

A. I should think they might rush and get in four times a day. 

Mr. Wirsvur. — Do you think there was more than two hundred 
loads a day brought in there? 

A. I should think somewhere in that neighborhood. 

The Cuarrman. — Does that cover the work done in the even- 
ing? 

A. No, sir; only during my observation. 

@. But your opinion was merely from observation ; you kept 
no record? | 

A. Yes, sir; I just saw them coming like so many bees. 

Mr. Vose. — How many hours a day are you on duty? 

A, Nine hours a day; I go on at eight and go off at six. 

Q. You are off at dinner? 

A. One hour at dinner. 

Mr. Wirevur. — Did you notice anything by seeing the teams, — 
whether the carts were full, or anything of that kind? Was your 
notice ever brought to that? 
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A. Oh, yes, sir; several times I heard Mr. Galvin pitch into 
the drivers about their loads being a little short. I noticed that 
they were settled down considerably. 

@. You noticed him pitching into them? 

A. He pitched into them red-hot. 

Q. Was Mr. Galvin present most of the time? 

A. Yes, sir; he spent most of the forenoon there. 

Mr. SMARDON. — Do I understand that you noticed this ground 
in the daytime? 

AY Yes, sir. 

Q. Every day? 

A. Yes, sir; every day. 

@. Did you notice any difference from one day to another — 
whether anything was put on at night? 

A. Yes, sir; I would see it put on and spread out, and that 
loads hadn’t been spread. 

@. You noticed that it had been filled in at night? 

me 9 eS, sir. 

@. And do you think they put in as many loads at night as 
in the daytime? 

A. No, sir. I understood that they didn’t work all night, — 
only till midnight. 

Alderman Rosryson. — In all this time there were teams coming 
with stone to put around the monument, and also soil and gravel, 
as may be necessary ? 

st ey @8, SIP. 

Q. You intended to include that? 

A. Yes, sir. Some were large stones, and some were crushed 
stones, and some of them small. 

Councilman THompson. — How near can you fix the time when 
they commenced work? 

A. Let me see — the twenty-first of August — about the latter 
part of August. J went on a vacation the twenty-first of August, 
and returned September 4th. It was the last week in August. 

@. Were they working when you went away? 

A. They were putting up the monument when I went away. 


They hadn’t commenced grading when I went away. 


Q. But when you returned they were grading? 

AW Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there considerable done? 

A. Yes, sir; they had got close up to the ound) and were 
grading it off. 

@. When did they commence to work at night? 

A. I guess it was the week before the dedication. 

@. I understood you to say that in your opinion there were 
two hundred loads a day. Was that during the time you were 
on? 

A. I should judge there were from thirty to forty teams, and, 
judging that they came three or four times a day, I should judge 
there were a hundred and fifty to two hundred loads a day. 

@. You were on each day, how many hours? 

A. From eight o'clock until six. 


| = APPENDIX. 
iG. What time did they commence work in the morning ? 

i’ I presume about seven o'clock. 

P Q. And worked till midnight? 
A. And worked till midnight. 
Mr. Witsur. — What is the length of time I understand you to 
say this filling was going on? 
A. Well, it was commenced about a fortnight or three weeks 
before the dedication, and kept up about a fortnight coming to- 
i Bearow night, when they quit. 
i Mr. Brown. — Do you understand that the same teams which 
worked during the day worked at night? 

A. The teams were, I think, the same. I don’t know who the 
“workmen and laborers were, the teams were the same. 

Mr. Wiisur. — Do you know who owned the teams? 

A. IJundersood that Mr. Nawn was the contractor, and had his 
own teams and hired others besides. 

— Councilman THomrson. — Did any of the people who put loam 
there or bring dirt there, say it came from the city stables? — did 
you hear anybody say anything about that? 

A, They didn’t appear to be city teams. 


STATEMENT OF Porton Orricen WiitraAmM B. Hr. 


~The Cuarman. —What neglect of duty have you noticed on the. 
Common and squares? — you are an officer on the Common and 
“squares ? 
A. Yes, sir, [am onnights. 
 Q. From what hour to what hour? 
A. From six o’clock in the evening till one in the morning, and 
every other night from one till eight in the morning. 
ro. What can you tell us about the Common ‘and the squares 
during your night observations? 
A. I don’t know that I know anything more than has been 
‘Stated. 
ns a ot were teaming there, to your recollection, for many 
nig ts 
A. Iwas on a vacation when they were working nights. 
a So that you really know nothing about the matter of team- 


a rere No, sir, not at night. I had a curiosity, one morning, to 
count how many teams came there in twenty minutes, and there 
Were thirty. 
. Witsur. — What time was that? 
” Seven o’clock, or a little before, in the morning. I noticed 
fee were more more teams coming in at the gate. I had stopped 
ere. 
— Q. Why was your attention called particularly at that time to 
count those teams ? 
A. It wasn’t called to it. I saw the teams coming, and had the 
curiosity to count them. 
 @. Because they were all in one stream? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

The CHarirman. — What interval was there between the thirty 
teams coming and another batch, — did you notice? 

A. I didn’t notice anything at all. I noticed that the foreman 
gave each man a ticket as he drove on to the grounds. My beat 
covers a large part of the Common that isn’t-in that immediate 
neighborhood, so that I don’t know. 

Mr. Wiisur. — You wasn’t present when the filling was going 
on, and you were on your vacation, and weren’t there any nights? 

A. No, sir, I think not. I might have been there one or two 
nights, as they worked pretty well. Iwas on a vacation at that 
time when they were working nights. 


STATEMENT OF POLICE OFFICER JAMES KELLY. 


The CuHarrman. — What information can you give us? — what 
hours are you on the Common? 

A. Iam on the first of the night the first three nights of the 
week, and the last three nights of the week I go on at seven and 
leave off at one o’clock; and the other three nights I go on at one 
o'clock, and leave off at eight in the morning. 

@. Have you noticed the teams coming there? 

A. I noticed a great many teams coming in at night there, and 
sometimes they would be blocked up so they wouldn’t have a chance 
to get through ; there would be seven or eight at a time, and I always 
helped them come through. I asked the foreman one night how 
many teams there were, and he told me eighteen. 

Ald. Rosryson. — How many? 

A. Eighteen. 

The Cuarrman. — How late at night did they dump the material 
there? 

A. I think they worked pretty near till twelve o’clock ; it might 
be twelve, or half-past eleven. 

Mr. Burks. — Did they make two or three trips? 

A. Icannot tell how many trips. They kept coming and going 
all the time. 

Ald. Dunpar. + Were there men employed all this time dispos- 
ing of this material and putting it in place? 

“A. There was only a few men at night,— a few of Mr. Galvin’s 
men, — about enough men to keep the “teams out of the way, and 
they were dumping the loads wherever they wanted to. 

The CuarrMan. — Haye you noticed any neglect whatever on the 
part of the superintendent or foreman in the performance of their 
duties? 

A. I always considered them very diligent and pretty particular 
about the men, and about the officers there too, and keeping them 
to their places and duty. I have been on there sixteen years and . 
in the Public Garden, and I always considered him very officious 
in regard to keeping the men at work. 

Mr. Wivzsur. — How do you fix this number of teams? 

A. The foreman told me so. 
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Q. What foreman? 

A. Mr. Galvin’s foreman that was on the dump. He was 
there as long as the teams kept coming. When the teams stopped 
he stopped. 

@. Did you ever hear him find any fault in regard to the teams 
being full or not? 

A. I did, considering that a horse couldn’t take so large a load 
up that hill. Itis pretty high grade. I think he could take more 
on a level ground. 

@. What do you mean? 

A. It is pretty high grade coming up that place. I don’t think 


_ a horse could take a very full load up that hill. Not so much as 


he could on level ground. 

Q@. What part of the hill do they drive up? 

A. They came up where the old elm-tree formerly was and 
towards the monument. 

@. That grade isn’t so steep but that a good decent horse could 
carry a good load up there? 

A. It could take a decent load. 

@. Have you any reason to believe that the teams were not as 


‘full as they should be? 


A. I have no reason to believe, but I think they took all they 
were able to take. 

@. Didn’t you consider it a full load? 

A. I should think you might call it a full load. Sometimes 
they got stuck there. It is very few horses in Boston that can 
take a big load up there as they did. And they were very large 
horses. 

@. You have no reason to believe it wasn’t a full load, have 
you? ? 
A. No, sir; I believe there is but very few horses in Boston 
that could take up the load that they did. They were large, 
powerful horses. 

Mr. Burke. — Did you hear any questions raised as to the 
loads, — whether they were full or not? 

A. Some remarks were passed about the loads,— some seeming 
to say they could take more. 

Alderman Vites. — Was Mr. Galvin there at night ? 

A. Isaw him there late in the evening and in the morning. 


I don’t remember seeing him there nights, that is, after dark. 


Mr. Witpur. — Was the same man there in the daytime as in 
the night-time? 

A. There was a boss there in the night-time; I don’t know 
whether he was there during the daytime or not. 

@. How many of Mr. Galvin’s men were there at night, should 
you think? 

A. Idon’t know; some three or four were there. I could 
not tell who employed them. I think some were Mr. Galvin’s 
men. 

Mr. Brown. —If you had taken that job by the contract, and 
those teams, wheeled the gravel, and bought it by the load, 


would you have been satisfied with the quantity of material that 


those horses came to the foot of the hill with? 
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A, As far as the hill is concerned ? 

@. Would you have been satisfied if you had been buying that 
material by the load, would you have been satisfied with the loads 
that the teams brought? If you were paying so much a load for 
materials by the load, would you have demurred or been sat- 
isfied ? 

A. I am not much acquainted with teaming business, and I 
don’t know what a horse ought to lug. 

@. The only idea I want to get out is, if you were buying 
material by the load, would you have been satisfied with the load 
that came to the foot of the hill? 

A. Well, I might say you had better put on a little more. 

Alderman ‘CLARK. — Have you any reason to suppose that they 
were not a full cart-load? 

A. No, sir; I haven’t any reason to suppose. Most of the 
loads were drawn with two horses. I don’t think many horses in 
_ Boston could draw them up. 

@. You have no reason to suppose that a horse can draw as 
heavy a load up hill as he can on level ground? 

No, sir; I think they hauled a big load up hill, considering 
the place that they went to. 

Councilman THompson. — Did you hear where the loam came 
from, — where they hauled it from? 

A. I could not tell; they came into the gate; that is all I 
know. 3 


STATEMENT OF OwEN NAWN. 


The CHarrmMan. — You supplied the city with a portion of the 
gravel, and split stones, and other materials to fill up the space 
around the monument? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Can you give us any idea of the amount of material you put 
in there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you got any statement with you? 

A. Ihave got a copy of it. [Witness took out a paper.] We 
put in five thousand six hundred and thirty-five loads of loam, and 
nine hundred and fifty loads of gravel and stones. 

@. Can you give the committee any idea about the price per 
load? 

A. Yes,sir. The loam was fifty cents a load delivered; the 
stones and gravel I told the superintendent I should charge him 
the same as the paving committee paid, and I went to the Super- 
intendent of Streets, and he told me he was paying a dollar and 
fifteen cents, and so I charged the same. 

Alderman Vites. — You furnished the gravel? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. — That included the teaming of it, I understand ? 

ies) OS, Sif, 

Alderman ViLEs.—TI believe that in employing mechanics you 
usually pay more for work at night. Did you receive any more 
for the nights? 
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A. No, sir; the same price as per day. 
Mr. Rourrim.— Did you deliver any sods? 
No, sir; my brother delivered the sods. 
@. I see one item here in your name? 
A. It may be two or three hundred feet. I haven’t got them 


Mr. Brown. — That didn’t go to the monument? 

A. No, sir; I could not tell where it went. 

Mr. Rurrin. — Does this include team work? , 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. — Where was this gravel, stone, and chips used? 

A. Around the monument. 

Alderman CLiarK. — In the walks. 

The CHarrman.— How many horses did you have employed 
there ? 

A. We had all the ey from forty to eighty-five. 

@. Did each horse have a separate team ? 

A. Some were double and some single. 

Alderman Vitres. — You received two tickets for a double-horse 
load.? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiizsur. — Was this five thousand six hundred and thirty- 
five single loads? 

A. Yes,sir. When they took in a double load the man got 
two tickets for it, and when it was a single load he got one ticket 
for it. 

@. When you say forty horses you don’t mean to say forty 
different teams ? 

A. No, sir; I mean to say forty different carts. 

@. That would be more than forty horses? 

A. Yes, sir; eighty to eighty-five, and one day we had a 
hundred and five. 

Alderman Vites. — How many loads to a team a day? 

A. Some days six and some days eight. 

@. And the stone was a dollar and fifteen cents a load? 

A. Yes, sir; we run acrusher at Roxbury, and some of the 
gravel we had crushed there, and we brought that up from the 
stone-crusher. The stones we brought from Haskins’ woods. 

Mr. Wirsur.— Do you mean to say that that was six to eight 
single loads? 

A. I mean to say that we brought from six to eight loads on 
each team a day. 

@. And a double load would be just double that? 

A. Yes, sir; a double load would be just double that. 

Mr. Rurrin. — What price did you get for the sods? 

A. A cent and a half a foot. 

Alderman Vires. — A man with a double team would earn about 
a dollar and thirteen cents a day? 

A. Not exactly. We have to quarry the stones and pay for 
quarrying them out; and it costs ten cents a load to load them. 
We don’t get our money back for any profit. They have got to 
blow out a load, and I pay sixty cents a load, by the survey, for 
every load that is blown out. 
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The Cuarrman. — How high prices have you ever paid for such 
material ? 

A. A dollar and a quarter, and I have got a dollar and a half. 

Q. And for stones? 

A. <A dollar and a half. 

@. For a single load? 

A. For the single load, many times. 

@. How do these prices compare with this last year and the 
year before? 

A. Last year,—I hadn’t anything for two years to speak 
of, — it is just half price. 

Mr. Witpur. — Lower than it was ever done? 

A. Lower than I ever done work in the world. 

Mr. Brown. — Was this work done by putting in bids? 

A. Previous to this year there were bids, but this year we 
carried in the same price as last year. 

Mr. Witpur. — What do you calculate the contents of a load? 

A. About twenty feet for a single horse. 

Mr. Brown. —Do you load these teams any slacker or any 
lighter on account of this grade that it had to go up? 

A. Notaparticle. We don’t own a horse but what will carry 
anything we put onthere. Loam is light, and you couldn’t over- 
load a horse with it. 

Mr. Witpur. — The gravel and stone chips about the same? 

A. Just the same. 

Mr. Burxe.— Wouldn’t that loam settle a good deal coming 
over the paving-stones ? 

A. Yes, sir; a good deal; you might drive it from Roxbury to 
here, and over the pavement it would probably settle one-third. 

Mr. Wiipur. — You mean to say that when it is taken out it is 
one-third less? 

A. Yes, sir; it will settle down very much. 

Q. That wouldn’t be more than about fourteen or fifteen feet 
in the dump. 

A. If we send off sixteen feet in a load it will settle down. 

Q. And fourteen or fifteen feet would fill the cart? 

A. No, sir; fifteen feet wouldn’t fili twenty feet. 

Q. But you said it would settle down? 

A. It will settle down and shrink some, more or less, and you 
wouldn’t think it would so much. 

Q. I want to understand ; before it is taken out of the bank it 
is pretty solid? 

Age eS, Sits 

Mr. Brown. — And twenty feet in the bank would measure 
about fifteen at the dump by settling? 

A. It wouldn’t lose five feet. 

Mr. Burke. — When the earth is in the bank it is naturally 
solid? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And when it is picked and turned up it is much larger in 
bulk ; and when it is first thrown into the cart it will appear much 
larger in the bulk? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He [Mr. Wilbur] says it will lose perhaps four or five 
in twenty square feet. 

A. You know the carts are all measured by the city. 

Mr. Wirpur. — When you load your carts at the dump you fill 
them running over? 

Yes, sir. 

And in driving them they’settle down? 

Yes, sir. 

And when they settle down it is twenty feet? 
When full it is twenty feet. 

So they wouldn’t be twenty feet when emptied ? 
No, sir. 

Mr. Burke. — There would be some heavy loam, but apparently 
not the same bulk? 

A. Yes, sir. | 

The Cuarrman. — You mean to say that loam carted two or 
three miles will lose something in carting? 

A. Yes, sir; more or less falls over the tail-board sometimes. 

Mr. Winsor. — That isn’t the case with gravel and chips? 

A. Fine gravel won’t hold out any more than sand will. Chips 
will settle in the same proportion. 

@. What proportion of this nine hundred and fifty loads were 
stone chips? 

A. I should think there might have been two-thirds of it stone 
chips. There might have been more. The place was four feet 
two inches deep, and they put on about six inches of gravel to a 
foot. 

@. You have furnished a good deal of this same material to 
other departments? 

Why, yes, and all over the city ; and some to you, sir. 

@. Has there been any variation in your prices to this depart- 
ment from any other? ; 

A. Nota particle. Every department pays me just the same as 
the other. We are governed altogether by the Paving Department 
in this matter. 

Q. You are furnishing the Paving Department all the time? 

‘A. Yes, sir. 

.@. And you are furnishing this at the same price? 

A. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. — Do you furnish as large a load to the city as 
you furnished to Mr. Wilbur, a member of the committee? 

A. Well, I guess he never found any fault. If he did, I never 
knew of it. 

Alderman Ropinson. — Did Mr. Nawn furnish the stone for Swett 
street ? 

A. Yes, sir. I gave them the whole stone. 

The Cuairman. — Are you in the habit of giving things away? 

A. Sometimes, unfortunately. 

Q@. How was it you were such a benefactor? 

A. It wasn’t my fault. 

Alderman Vitxs.— You didn’t make a mistake, and charge it to 
Common and Squares? 
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A. Speaking about the Swett-street work, the bids were asked 
for, and I was in a hurry, and told my boy to carry in one dollar 
and seventy-five cents a yard; and, when he made his bid, he car- 
ried in seventy-four cents. The first thing I knew was it came out 
in the paper that the job was awarded to me, and when I saw the 
superintendent he had a laugh at me. I want to go to the com- 
mittee now, and ask them to help me out. 

Mr. Wixzsur. — You say you furnished me gravel? 

A. Yes, sir; and I charged you more than this. 

@. Was Ia member of the City Government? 

A. No, sir; before you were a member of the City Govern- 
ment. 

Q@. Do I understand that you furnished Swett street for 
nothing ? 

AY "Yes, sir. 

Q. Has the chairman of the committee shown you any favor- 
itism ? 

A. No, sir. I don’t know who the chairman is, but I am 
going to find out. 

Mr. Rourrin. — Was all this stone and gravel delivered at the 
Common? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Councilman THompeson. — You stated the price of loam a yard — 

The Cuarrman. — The committee desire me to state that any 
gentlemen present, not of the Committee on Common and Squares, 
and the superintendent, can ask any questions through the com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Taompson. — Then why are we to understand that the mem- © 


bers of the Committee on Common and Squares are favored in 
that respect? 

Alderman Crark.—You understand the Committee on Common 
and Squares are on trial. 

The Cuarrman. — At the last meeting the committee voted to 
have a public hearing, and the public hearing was closed. Every 
one present had an opportunity to say what he pleased and ask 
what questions he pleased. The committee then made up their 
minds to examine the contractors and the Committee on Common 
and Squares, and closed the public hearing at the last meeting ; 
but, if any gentleman present has any questions to ask, in order 
to give the fullest investigation possible, they can ask those ques- 
tions through any member of the committee, or through the chair- 
man. 

Mr. Tuompson. —I1 would ask the chairman to ask Mr. Nawn to 
state again the price he paid for loam. 

The Cuarrman. — Will you state the price paid by the load for 
loam? 

A, Fifty cents. 


Mr. TuHompson. — I] had the impression you paid one dollar and, 


sixty cents a yard for some. 

A. That was for getting out the stone. 

The Cuarrman. [By request of Mr. Jonn Carsn.] — Will Mr. 
Nawn please state what kind of loam was delivered on the Com- 
mon, and where it came from? 
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A. Apart of it came from our banks on Parker street and 
Centre street. We pick it up and buy it where we can find it. 

Mr. Caren. — What part of the loam was paid for? I understood 
there were five thousand six hundred loads, at fifty cents a load? 

A. Five thousand six hundred and thirty-five. 

@. Was it loam or was it something else, if I have a right to 
ask that question ? 

The Cuarrman. — Mr. Nawn will answer that question. The 
committee understood him to say that he delivered five thousand 
six hundred and thirty-five loads of loam. That was genuine loam, 
was it, Mr. Nawn? 

A. Well, it is good loam. 

Alderman Vites.— You said a part of it came from Parker 
street. Where did the rest come from? 

A. Part of it came from Harrison avenue. When we dig 
cellars, we pile it up in piles and use it. 

Mr. Caren. — Then I wish to ask if it didn’t belong to the city 
if it came from Harrison avenue? You say you charged it to the 
city. I supposed it belonged to the city. I passed over the hill 
several times, and saw from the fragrance that it wasn’t loam. 

A. There were some street-sweepings on there, where they had 
piled it up on my land. 

Alderman Vitzs. — Did you get that from Mr. Forristall ? 

Yes, sir. They piled it up there. 

Did you pay him anything for it? 

No, sir. 

Did you get it from the city stables? 

We got some of it from Harrison avenue, on my land. 

r. Rurrin. — What proportion was there? 

There might have been one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred loads. 

Alderman Vizzs. — I think he sells that. _ Did he say anything 
about the price for it? 

A. No, sir; not aword. They are glad to get rid of it. They 
dump it anywhere they can get the privilege. 

The Cuarrman. — Then you allow him the privilege of dumping 
it en your land? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Capmn. — This one hundred and fifty loads of sweepings 
was included in the loam, and wholly belonged to the city. 

A. You are mistaken, sir. 

Mr. Caren. — What I wanted to get at was whether what was 
carted on belonged to the city, and whether it was sold for fifty 
cents aload. I thought it was so. 

Mr. Brown. — How many loads of street-sweepings would a 
team haul? 

A. It would haul eight. 

@. And the space given to that would be four times a day for 
that one-man team? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Alderman Vites.— Could you haul more loads from this street 
than from Parker street? 
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A. We could, sir. 

@. How many could you haul from Parker street? 

A, We could haul six. 

Mr. Wiisur. — There seems to be a question raised in regard 
to those street-sweepings. Hasn’t it been the custom of Mr. For- 
ristall, or rather the committee, to solicit a place for those street- 
sweepings ? 

A. They came to me for it, and they cannot get a place to put 
it. If I didn’t dig pit-holes, I don’t knew what they would do 
with it. 

The Cuarrman. — Do the committee understand that the city 
dump it there as a convenience to the Health Department, and not 
for any particular benefit to you? 

. Nota particle. I would rather they would not do it than 
do it. 

Mr. Wiizur. — What would they be obliged to do with it? 

A. I don’t know, sir. There wouldn’t anybody want it. 

Mr. Rurrin. — Does the city reserve the right to remove it? 

A. No, sir; they dump it there. 

@. Do you consider it your property? 

A. Yes, sir. They came and asked me to let them put it 
there. 

Mr. Wirisur. — How long does it remain there after it is 
dumped there? 

A. I suppose I have got on Hunneman street five hundred or 
a thousand loads. 

Q. Is this street-sweeping considered good loam? 

A. Very good, after it stands a while. 

@. That is what I was coming at. Isn’t it considered a good 
loam to take the place of loam after it is first gathered from the 
streets ? 

A. I don’t think it is so good when it is first gathered. After 
it stands a while and rots it is very good soil. 

@. As the question came up about the Department of Health 
furnishing those street-sweepings and he selling it to the city, 
what I wanted to get at was, whether those street-sweepings, when 
first gathered from the streets, is suitable loam to carry on to any 
ground until it lays and rots? 

A. No, I think it wouldn’t be good for anything if they carried 
it and put it right on; and, as for the disposition of it, it is the 
worst stuff they can find. 

Mr. Rurrin. — How long had this one hundred and fifty loads 
been on your lot? 

A. We had some of it there probably two years. 

Alderman ViLtes. — As chairman of the Committee on Health, I 
would state something in regard to those ashes. We dump the 
street-sweepings in the yard on Albany street. We are troubled 


to find a place to dump our ashes. ‘There are thousands of loads _ 


of them in Charlestown, which we have been selling. 

Witness. — They are dumping it there on Harrison avenue, and 
you will find any quantity there; and they dump any quantity of 
it there out of the cesspool wagons. I told them last fall, ‘* You 
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mustn’t bring it here, or I will have the Board of Health after 
me.” 
Alderman Dunpar.— Do you consider the quality of this 


material that you carried on the Common as good as ordinary 


loam? 

A. Yes, sir; very good. 

Mr. Voss. — Isn’t it better? 

A. Well, some people like it better. 

Q. Isn’t first-class street-sweepings better to spread out on 
grass than loam? 

A. A good many farmers are glad to get it. 

Alderman Vitzs. — We sent several cart-loads of it to Lex- 
ington. 

Mr. Wiipour. — Have you ever mixed any other decaying matter 


that you have when you have any surplus diggings? 


A. We throw it with loam, and mix it up. We dump the loam 
and all together; dump it any way. 

The Cuarrman. [At the request of Councilman Danforth. ] 
— Did any of the filling come from the city stables? 

A. Not a pound. 

Mr. Brown. — Who buys this material of you? Who makes 
the trade with you, the Committee on Common and Squares, 
or the superintendent? 

A. The superintendent, sir. 


STATEMENT oF E. W. BownpirTcnH. 


Mr. Bowpircu.—I have appeared this evening at the desire 
of a number of tax-payers of the city, who were under the 


‘impression that this was to be a public hearing. Nobody that 


I know of knew that the other was a public one, and it was 
thought to be a private one. I have come this evening, at their 


desire, to say a few words about the Common and Public Garden. 


If it is out of place, of course I have no right to say anything. 
_ The Cuatruan. — The committee hear the remarks of Mr. Bow- 
ditch. Are they willing to give him a hearing on this matter? 

Mr. Brown. — I move that Mr. Bowditch be heard. 

The question was put, and the motion prevailed. 

The Cuarrman. — Mr. Bowditch, are you a resident of Boston? 

A. Iamnot. I simply appear as an expert on the cost of such 
work, at the desire of a number of tax-payers of the city. 

Mr. Vosr.— Do you come here as counsel for any party or 
parties? : 

A. Not that I know of. I have merely certain facts which I 
have collected that perhaps would be interesting to the committee, 
and I might be able to answer questions better than the people 
that have asked me. 

The Cuarrman. — Will the gentleman state what tax-payers of 
Boston have asked him to appear here? 

A. No,sir. I am not at liberty to do so. I will give the 
name of one of them. I don’t know any reason why not, but I 
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would prefer not to. I can tell you one of them; he is here with 
me: Mr. French,—J. D. W. French. Is that sufficient? 

The CHatrmMan. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bowvitcu. —I have listened with a good deal of interest 
to the testimony of the witnesses that you have had this evening 
in regard to the cost of filling and work around the Soldiers’ 
Monument, and I am surprised at several things, amongst others 
that anybody should purchase filling by the load. What is a load? 
There is no two men that have the same size loads. Mr. Nawn, I 
believe, testified that his carts hold twenty cubic feet. I have yet 
to see a tip-cart that held over eighteen feet. The carts which 
came on to the Common I did not measure; but some of them, I 
know, were not full. The material which was in that loam would 
probably settle twenty per cent., and, when the material is paid 
for by the load, you cannot tell what you are paying for that ma- 
terial in any particular. It may be double what it is worth. 

The Cuairman. — You know by personal observation that some 
of the carts were not full? 

vahy ANC Ley ry 

@. How many of the carts did you notice? 

A. I don’t remember. I walk in every morning, and saw the 
carts coming in, and simply saw that they were not full. I would 
simply say that once last year, when walking in, the question came 
up how many cubic feet there were in that cart. It had no tail-board 
in, and there were twelve cubic feet. That was not, by the way, 
on this monument business. The point I wanted to get at is this: 
that, although the cost of this work is high, it is no more so than 
a quantity of other work done on Boston Common since 1867. 

Mr.;Vosr. —I object to the gentleman going on in this rambling 
style. 

The Cuarrman. — I was just going to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the order. The scope of the investigation is confined to the 
past year. 

Wirness. —I understood from some of the testimony in the 
early part of the evening, and reading the reports in the papers, 
that it covered several previous years. Am I wrong in that, 
sir? 

The Cyarrman. — Yes, sir. We are merely investigating the 
doings of the present City Government. 

Witness. —I beg your pardon. Then, perhaps, I can condense 
my figures. 

The CuarrMan. — Or, at least, that is the understanding of the 
committee, that our scope is merely to investigate the Department 
of Common and Squares for the past year. 

Witness. — Yes, sir. Then the only thing I can say, gentle- 
men, is, that the cost of keeping in order the public grounds of 
Boston is much greater per acre than those of other cities where 
the work is equally well done; that is, very much greater than 
such work ought to cost and could be done by contract in this 
city. 

Councilman THompson. — I would ask if the order passed in the 
Board of Aldermen and Council limited the investigation to this 
year; or, in other words, is there any limitation in the order ? 
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The Cuarrman. — This question came up for discussion at the 
last meeting of the committee. This question arose on the addi- 
tional appropriation asked for by the Committee on Common and 
Squares of fifteen thousand dollars for this year. It was on that 
appropriation that this order originated, and not on the expendi- 
tures of many years past. ‘The committee considered this matter 
at their last meeting, and I believe they were unanimous in the 
opinion that the investigation could not go beyond the present 

ear. 
“i Wirness.—I would say that the cost of your materials for 
grading and planting for the grounds around the monument and 
around the garden is very excessive, and a great deal more than it 
ought to be. ‘The charge for the filling I am not — 

Mr. Smarpon. — Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the gentleman 
one moment? I understand that the meaning of that order was 
misread by the gentleman near me. I wish that the order might 
be read, so that he can understand it. | 

The CHarrMAN read the order, and said, ‘‘Mr. Bowditch will 
please go on.” 

Witness. — The cost of the Boston Common is greater than 
any equal area to be found either in Philadelphia, or New York, or 
Brooklyn, so far as I have been able to ascertain. For labor 
Philadelphia and Brooklyn are higher-priced places than the City 
of Boston is, and there is no reason why the difference in the cost 


of labor and materials should be so heavy here. As I said pre- 


viously, the cost of gravel filling I cannot be certain about; but 
the cost of loam filling, it seems to me, was very much higher than 
it ought to be, and I think, had it been advertised for, and outside 
people allowed to bid on it, it could have been obtained for very 
much less. 

The CHarrman. -—— What do you consider a fair price for loam? 

A. I can simply judge from having worked in the immediate 
neighborhood of the city. Ihave never worked, of course, in the 
city proper, but I have worked at Boylston station on the Provi- 
dence Railroad. I have had no trouble this year in getting loam 
carted over three miles for fifty cents a cubic yard; and there were 
no street-cleanings either, and it was good loam, and loam not by 
the load, but by measure, as it would be in the pit. The price for 
sods, it seemed to me, was very reasonable. I don’t see how Mr. 
Nawn could furnish them for any such money. But the loam 
seems to me very high. If the investigation is simply for this 
year, I cannot say anything more than this, that the cost of your 
planting is greater in the City of Boston, where there are one 
hundred and twenty-three acres of public grounds, than in Phil- 
adelphia, which has something over three thousand. 

Mr. Rorrin. — Are you a florist? 

A. No, sir; Iam not. I ama landscape gardener. 

@. Where do you do business? 

A. Ido business in Boston. 
. Can you say that Mr. Nawn’s carts don’t hold twenty cubic 
feet? 

A. Ihave never measured Mr. Nawn’s carts particularly that I 
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know of; but I never saw a tip-cart filled in the ordinary manner 
that would. | 

@. Can you say that his carts, which he used for carting loam 
and. gravel and chips to the Common, don’t hold twenty cubic 
feet? 

A. No, sir; I cannot. 

@. Have you bought filling and loam to be delivered here in 
the City of Boston? 

A. Within the city limits, but never near by. 

@. ‘Do you know the market price for loam to be delivered 

within the city? 

- A. At what time? 

@. During the last summer, — July and August. 

A. It depends wholly upon the quantity. Ihad an offer made 
to me to deliver loam at Boylston station at thirty cents a yard. 
It was when I did not want it. | 

The Cuarrman. — What is the relation of yard and load? 

A. A cubic yard is twenty-seven cubic feet, and measured in 
the pit always. 

Mr. Rourrin. — Saying that these carts hold twenty feet, would 
fifty cents per load delivered on Boston Common be a fair price? 

A. ‘Twenty cubic feet in the cart would hardly be what I meant 
by cubic feet, because we always measured it in the pit, and never 
measured it when it is dug out. 

@. But what is called a twenty-feet cart, that was delivered on 
Boston Common. Would fifty cents be a fair price? 

A. That would if it was a single load. If it were five thou- 
sand loads I should think not. 
@. What would be a fair price for five thousand six hundred 
and thirty-five loads? 

A. I should think it would be very much cheaper to: be deliv- | 
ered by the cars, — delivered on the Back Bay, and carted by your 
own teams. 

Mr. Voss. — What would it cost to deliver loam, taking it from 
Boylston station ? 

A. Here? | 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Ishouldn’t get it out there. I should think it would cost 
more to cart it from there. If it was a large quantity, I should 
go out on the line of some railroad. It is always more costly 
close to the city. You go down on the Eastern Railroad, and you 
can get very good loam. 

Mr. Rurrin. — Do you know the price of stone chips and gravel 
in Boston? 

A. About the same price as loam; sometimes it is a little 
higher, and sometimes a little lower. It depends upon where the 
place is, and where you have the material. 

Alderman Vites. — Wouldn’t you charge more if you had to 
quarry it? 

A. It depends upon how much you have to quarry. If you 
have to quarry simply a few hundred yards, it certainly would; 
but the chips they don’t quarry. I have never quarried any for 
road-building in this part of the country. 
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Mr. Rurrin. — Do you say there are public squares in Philadel- 
phia and New York, and those cities you have mentioned, that are 
kept equally as well as the Public Garden and Common? 

A. I don’t think there is the least comparison between our 
public grounds and the public grounds of Brooklyn, or the public 
grounds of Philadelphia. The New York grounds I can only tell 
approximately, because their reports have not been published for 


_ Some years. 


@. Then you don’t consider the Boston public grounds com- 
pare with the other grounds for beauty ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think they are to be compared with them, 
either Philadelphia or Brooklyn. 

Mr. Brown. — Have you visited the public grounds this year? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; I have been there a good many times. 

Mr. SMARDON. —I would like to ask him if he wasn’t a candi- 
date for Superintendent of Public Grounds two years ago? 

A. My name was used, on the understanding that I might have 
two votes. I believe I only got one. 

@. Did you allow your name to be used for that purpose? 

A. Provided it could do any good, to make our parks look bet- 
ter or cost less. What I wanted at that time was to show the 
people that the cost of keeping our parks in proper order was very 
high; and I believe now, as I believed then, that the reason our 
plan for public parks was not carried through was that the citizens 
thought its cost of maintenance, even after they were first built, 
would be so heavy that they couldn’t afford it. 

@. You allowed your name to be used for two votes, expecting 
to defeat the present superintendent ? 

A. No, sir; I thought, if there was an outside candidate, he 
might look over the books and do better. 

Q@. Don’t you think he has? 

A. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. Der. — Were those the same papers and plans that you had 
when you came before the nominating committee last year? 

A. Only partially. 

@. You came up then to make a charge against Mr. Galvin? 

A. No, sir, —not against Mr. Galvin. 

@. But against his management? 

A. Against the general management. I don’t know whether it 
is the committee or the superintendent. 

@. You say you have been requested to come here by voters of 
Boston ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Can you name any? 

_A. I named one, and the others I said I am not at liberty to 
name. 

Alderman Rospinson. — Do you mean to say that the Public 
Garden is not as well taken care of as the squares of Philadelphia? 

A. I don’t know that I made it in just that way. 

@. You say there is no sort of comparison between the two. 
Is it worse or better? Do you mean to convey the impression that 
the public grounds of Boston don’t compare with the squares and 
Common of Philadelphia ? 
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A. Certainly I do. 

The Cuarrman. — I would ask Mr. Bowditch if it wouldn’t cost 
more to take care of the squares of Boston than to take care of 
one compact square, — for instance, starting from Commonwealth 
avenue, the Public Garden, and the Common? Don’t the fact that 
so large a number of squares, scattered over so large a space, and 
generally so large spaces themselves, make much more work to 
take care of the department, and make it more expensive than if it 
were a large park? 

A. Very much so, except that on the small, single parks there 
don’t have to be kept so large a police force, and there is not the 
expense of maintaining the carriage-ways. Those things cost 
more than anything else. 

@. But doesn’t Mr. Bowditch understand that when he under- 
takes, as he has, to compare the parks of Boston, in regard to the 
expense of their maintenance, with the parks of other cities, does 
he not understand that it is as much the fault of the parks them- 
selves as it is the fault of the Committee on Common and Squares, 
who take charge of them? 

_ A. The point seems to me to be, whether the cost here is 

uniform. The cost of maintaining the Boston public grounds has 
steadily grown for the last ten years, and work that was taken by 
contract in 1860 and 1861 by Mr. Galvin cost last year three 
times what it did then; and the cost of maintaining Boston 
Common should depend almost wholly on the current rates of day 
labor, and nothing more. 

Alderman CLark. — Mr. Bowditch has just stated that the cost 
of the Common and squares has steadily increased during the past 
ten years; isn’t he aware that the Common and squares have 
increased ? 

A. The cost of maintenance, I mean. 

Q. Isn’t he aware that the Common and squares have steadily 
increased during that time? For instance, one of our Common and 
squares is Commonwealth avenue, that now extends a mile? 

A. Yes, sir; and it is very handsome too. 

@. That has been an increase for the past few years? 

A. Certainly, sir; but I believe Boston Common is the same 
area that it was ten years ago. 

@. But youare aware that Commonwealth avenue and all those 
small squares of the city are embraced in the expense of Common 
and syuares? 

A. Not in what I term as maintenance. I take the same 
ground covered ten years ago, and the same ground covered to-day, 
and the cost is very much greater, — very much greater. 

@. Does Mr. Bowditch know the cost of Common and 
squares ten years ago, and the cost of Common and squares 
to-day? 

A. I know them of certain principal ones. In looking up any- 
thing of that kind, I prefer to keep one or two right along. The 
only two which I prefer to give in order would be the Common and 
Public Garden. The others are not large enough to amount to 
anything ; but the cost of the Common is very much more than it 
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used to be. The cost of the Public Garden is not so much more, 
because it was not finished until 1865 or ’66, or somewhere along 
there. It was not wholly finished, I mean. But the simple cost 
of keeping in order — I don’t mean the new things which have been 
added — is very much greater now than it was in 1867, and much 
greater than can be accounted for by any cause which has been 
named. 

The Cuarrman.—I hold in my hand a statement from the 
auditor's department, giving the cost of Common and squares for 
the last ten years? 

Witness. — But is that.the simple total? 

The Cuarrman.— The total of all work done on the Common 
and squares. I find that statement greatly at variance with 
yours. 

A. I think it very likely. Ihave never made any estimate in 
regard to totals. But, if you take what really counts — that is, the 
labor — the increase of ordinary labor on Boston Common from 
1868, when it was four thousand eight hundred dollars, up to last 
year, when it was fourteen thousand seven hundred dollars; and it 
is the same all the way through. 

@. The statement of the auditor gives sixty thousand six 
hundred and seventy-one dollars as the total cost in 1868. 

A. That is the total of the whole thing. 

@. Yes, for that year. The total this year, so far, is sixty-two 
thousand dollars. 

A. Yes, sir; very likely. I don’t question that the least in the 
world; I have it simply for certain particulars. There is a reason 
for all those things. If those printed auditor’s reports are 
carefully looked over they will bear me out in everything. 

Mr. THompson. — Will you ask Mr. Bowditch whether, when he 
considers there is no comparison between the public grounds of 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and Boston, he don’t mean that they were 
so different there could not be any comparison? 

The Cuarrman. — I was about to ask you if you read the testi- 
mony of several gentlemen at our last meeting, who testified that 
the Common and squares are far superior to anything in New 
York? — and several gentlemen who have travelled abroad stated 
that our public grounds, especially our Public Garden, were far su- 
perior to any public gardens they saw in this country or abroad. 
Now, do I understand it is a mere matter of taste on your part? 
For instance, when you criticised the Department of Common and 
Squares, have you done so from your own standpoint as a matter 
of taste? 

A. From my own, and what I consider to be the general pub- 
lie’s. I have never seen anybody outside of Boston, who thought 
our Public Garden and Common were worth looking at, other than 
as rather pleasing, from their undulations. In almost all other 
places the Commons are dead levels. We fortunately have some 
very pleasant undulations. J don’t think our Public Garden — 1 
know it don’t — compares with any other of the small public gar- 
dens. Look at Mr. Hunnewell’s, and Mr. Payson’s; what does the 
Public Garden compare with them? None. 
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@. Did you ever visit the public park of Baltimore? 

A. I have never been at Baltimore, but I am quite familiar 
with many that have been there, and say it is one of the best-laid- 
out parks in this country. 

Ald. Vires. — For how much money would you agree to keep 
the Public Garden in the same condition that it has been kept in 
the past year? : vy 

A, I wouldn’t agree for any sum, because I never take a con- 
tract; but it could be done by contract for very much less money 
than it costs now. 

Mr. .Rurrin.— Do you remember the question put. to you by 
Mr. Thompson? 

A. No, sir. 

The Cuarmman. — Will Mr. Thompson repeat the question ? 

Mr. THomrson. — When you said there was no comparison be- 
tween the Public Garden and the public grounds of any other cities, 
whether you meant they were so different in their nature that they 
could not be compared, — the Public Garden being a square with a 
few acres, there could be no comparison between it and the great 
parks of Philadelphia? 

A. That is very true, sir. There can only be an approximate. 
There are no places like the Common and the Public Garden in 
this country, and the nearest you can get is to take what is most 
like it. I cannot imagine anything simpler to keep in order than 
Boston Common. There is nothing but grass and walks. 

Mr. Rurrin. — But this question relates not wholly to difference 
of form. How does the management of the Public Garden com- 


pare with the management of other parks in New York, Philadel- | 


phia, and these places? 

A. What do you mean by management? 

Q. I mean decoration; the plants, shrubbery, and ornamenta- 
tion. 

A. I don’t think it can be mentioned in the same day. 
There are some very good ribbon-beds ‘among the plants in the 
Public Garden, but the shrubbery isn’t trimmed as it should be, 
and it isn’t in the best locations. There isn’t half so much made 
out of the Garden as there should be. The ribbon-beds are very 
good, as good as ever I saw of that kind; but it is a poor kind for 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. Ciark. — I understood you to give the committee to under- 
stand that the public parks of Philadelphia are so much superior to 
the Public Garden of Boston that there was no comparison between 
the two. That is how I understand it. 

A. I did so. | 

@. Now, have you seen the public parks of Philadelphia this 
rear ?. 

: A. Not this year, sir. 
@. When did you see them last? 


A. I was there last year, at the time of the Centennial, and 


before that; I used to live there. 
@. Then you think they are superior? 
A. Oh, yes, sir. 
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@. I never have seen them. Now, do you think the Public 
Garden and Common have been kept in any better condition than 
they had been kept? 

A. Not ina better condition. No, sir. 

@. You don’t think that they have been kept in any better con- 
dition than they had been kept? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Do you remember. that they were ever in any better con- 
dition ? 

A. No, sir; but the good condition is very much owing to our 
spring rains. 

@. We agree to that. Do you know anything about the cost of 
carrying on Mr. Hunnewell’s or Mr. Payson’s gardens? 

No, sir. 

You are a practical landscape gardener, and use loam? 
Yes, sir. 

What do you pay for loam in Boston? 

It depends upon where in Boston I work. 

Suppose you worked on Arlington street? 

I never worked there. 

Or on Commonwealth avenue, or upon the hill? What do 
you pay for loam? 

A. Ihave never worked within two miles of City Hall that I 
know of; perhaps two and a half. 

Q. What place will you mention? 

A. [have never worked nearer than Boylston station. 

@. Never in Longwood? 

A. No, sir; that is in West Roxbury. 

@. You say it costs a great deal more than it used to in 1861 
to carry on the public parks and squares? 

A. It costs more now; yes, sir. 

_ @. I suppose you are aware that there has been some annexa- 
tion to Boston since 1861? 

mae’ 6s,/ sir. 

@. I suppose you are aware that the Common has formerly 
kept itself, and that an attempt has been made to keep it as a 
lawn; whereas it used to be mowed once or twice a year, and the 
mowing sold for fodder? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And of course it must require a greater number of men 
than it would to mow it twice a year? 

A, Yes, sir, certainly. 

The Cuarrman. — Is it more expensive to carry on the Common 
in the wet season than in the dry season? ‘This present season 
has been unusually wet. 

Alderman CrarKk. — Does the grass require cutting any oftener? 

Wirness. — Yes, sir, it has to be cut oftener, but it looks cor- 
respondingly better for it. 

Mr. Tuompson. — Will you ask Mr. Bowditch about how many 
men should be employed for the care of the Common and Public 
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Garden ? 


The CuHarrman.— How many men do you think it would be 
proper to have for the Common and Public Garden? 
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A, That is rather a hard question to answer, because I don't 
know the length of the walks, nor the areas of the flower-beds. 
Those are things which are troublesome. But we usually estimate 
that on private places one man can look after two acres perfectly 
well. That is all I can tell you about it. Icould not give you 
any other figures. 

@. Two acres laid out in the style of the Public Garden and 
Common? 

A. Laid out in a style something between the Common and 
Public Garden, because on a private place it is different. 

Mr. Garvin. — Where have you had experience? 

A. Whereabouts? In what part of the country? 

@. I should like to know where you have worked? 

A. All over New England and Pennsylvania. 

@. Name one place. 

A. Boston, Medford, Brookline, Readville, West Roxbury, 
Dedham, Hyde Park. 

Q. We all know those places. Will you mention a place where 
you have done landscape-gardening ? 

A. What particular place would you like to know? 

@. Any gentleman’s name where you have laid out a place. 

A. Mr. Wolcott’s place, at Readville. 

Q. I beg your pardons didn’t Mr. Walcott remove you and get 
another man to do the work? 

A. No, sir. 

@. I think I can prove it. 

A. Medford; would you like to know about Medford, sir? 

@. I know where Medford is, very well. 

A. Mr. Harris Hall’s place, at Medford. Would you like to 
know any more, sir? 

@. How large a place was that? 

A. Mr. Hall’s? It is simply guesswork, —I should say thir- 
teen acres. 

@. How many men did you ever employ at any one time, — 
the largest place you ever worked on? 

A. A hundred and fifty. 

Q. Where? 

A. On Ridley park, Pennsylvania; six hundred and forty 
acres. | 
@. Well, now, I should like to ask Mr. Bowditch in what way 
is the Public Garden inferior in its planting to other public 
grounds which you have seen? 

A. JI don’t wish to criticise Mr. Galvin. 

@. You have criticised me, and now it is my turn. 

A. As a personal matter I don’t know whether the planting 
has been carried on under his direction or of the Committee on 
Common. 

Q. Ihave acted under the direction of the committee. 

A. Then it is the Committee on Common. 

@. Now I should like to know how you can improve the 
planting that is there? 

A. Ican’t improve it. I should take it all out. 
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@. Do you know what kinds of plants are planted there? 

A. I have looked at them. 

@. What kinds of plants are planted there? 

A. I object. 

Mr. Garvin. — That is just what I expected. I supposed you 
would. TPO 

The CuarrmMan. —I should say that the witness certainly ought 
to answer that question. It was a fair question, — what kinds of 
plants were planted there? He comes up here to criticise the 
planting of the Public Garden, and it was his duty to answer that 
question. 

Witness. —I don’t know that I ever objected to the kind of 
planting. It is the arrangement of them. 

Mr. Garvin. —I asked you what variety of plants there are, as 
civilly as I could. 

A. ‘I suppose you would like me to give you an inventory of the 
plants and the names. 

@. The city has an inventory of them. 

A. Yes, sir; I suppose they have. 

The CuHarrmMan. — Will Mr. Bowditch allow me to revive his 
recollection? He stated that some plants are not placed in the 
proper place. . 

A. Did I say plants or shrubbery ? 

@. I understood you to say the plants were placed in improper 

_ places.° 

Mr. Wirtsur. — Did you not make some allusion to the ribbon- 
beds? 

A. Yes, sir; I said that the ribbon-beds were as fine as any I 
had ever seen. If they are Mr. Galvin’s work, I should like to 
take some lessons in ribbon-beds. 

Mr. Garvin. — As you have worked in Pennsylvania and other 
places, what do these plants cost? 

I have never estimated them. 

You have come as an expert, I presume? 

But I have never estimated on the cost of the plants. 

Are you posted in the cost of plants? 

No, sir; except for my business. 

Do you ‘think we could procure those plants for six thousand 
dollars? 

fae) NO, sir; I do not. 

Q. Do you think they could be procured for.fifteen thousand 
dollars ? 

A. No, sir. But the point I wish to bring out is that the cost 
of planting in Philadelphia, and the cost of running greenhouses, 
and all other planting of three thousand acres, is less than is paid 
by the City of Boston. 

Mr. Tuomrson. — I wish you would ask Mr. Bowditch what he 
thinks of the system of selling out plants annually and buying a 
new crop every year; if he thinks that is a good and economical 
system for the city to pursue. 

The Cuarrman. — Will Mr. Bowditch please answer that 
question ? 
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A. I don’t think you could have a more costly one. 

@. How would Mr. Bowditch take care of the plants in winter? 

A. In greenhouses. 

Alderman CiarK. — You would recommend having a green- 
house? 

A. Certainly, yes, sir. That is what I should have done. 

Alderman Criarx. — The committee haven’t felt that they 
could come to the city and ask for fifty thousand dollars for a 
greenhouse. 

Mr. Howrs. — How much would a greenhouse cost for the 
Public Garden? 

A. You simply mean one that would be useful, and not particu- 
larly ornamental? 

OaLMY Cs,vsir. 

A. I think you could build one for two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

Mr. Gatvin. — How many plants can you raise in a house built 
for two thousand five hundred dollars? 

A. You can probably tell better than I can, because you know 
how closely you can pack them; but I know this, that a house can 
be built sixty feet long and fifteen feet wide for eight hundred dol- 
lars. J had an offer from a man to build a house for me-for eight 
hundred dollars. 

Mr. Der. — With a boiler and everythin g? 

A. Without a boiler. 

The CHarrman. — Would a boiler be necessary ? 

A. It would cost about the same. It would be necessary. 

Mr. Garvin. — Whose boiler would you recommend? 

A. Smith & Lynch’s. . 

Q. That is a good boiler. How many plants could you raise 
in that house? 

A. I should have to look in my books for that. 

@. You must have a good idea of that, if you have to go back 
to your books. 

A. I could not tell you now. 

The CHarrmMan. — How many men would it ese to carry on that 
greenhouse during the winter season? 

A. A portion of the time, two men, but most of the time only 
one. 

@. And how much would it cost for coal? 

A, That is a.thing I don’t recollect; but I can tell you what it 
cost to run the greenhouses for Fairmount park, and those are very 
large. It cost — if you will let me look at my list here, I will tell 
you what it cost [referring to papers]. The maintenance of the 
greenhouses for propagating and preserving plants through the 
winter is about two thousand dollars a year, and three thousand 
dollars more for planting and maintaining flower-beds; one thou- 
sand dollars to one thousand five hundred dollars for the mainten- 
ance of a nursery for young trees. ‘That is sufficient for all their 
parks. 

The Cuarrman. — Would Mr. Bowditch put up such a green- 
house as he describes on the Public Garden? 
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A. Oh, no, sir; I should put it up in the outlying districts. 
I should suppose one of Lord’s ornamental greenhouses could be 
built there. They are the handsomest houses, I think. Who has 
the handsomest houses, Mr. Galvin? 

Mr. Garvin. — I don’t know. I make a design for my own 
greenhouses when I build. 

G.A. Saaw. —I think I understood you to say that in your 
opinion the public grounds of Philadelphia were far superior to 
those of Boston; in fact, there was no comparison, that those of 
Philadelphia were so far superior to Boston? 

Yes, sir. 

That is your opinion? 

Yes, sir. 

And I think you said it was public opinion? | 

I said I thought it was. Of course I cannot tell. 

Did you ever hear any resident or tax-payer in Boston say 


Yes, sir; I heard two of them this evening. 
Who were those two? 

One of them is here with me, — Mr. French. 
Who is Mr. French? 

J. D. W. French. 

What is his business? 

J.D. W. Frencu. — I am the gentleman, and I can tell you. 

Mr. Suaw. —I am asking Mr. Bowditch. 

Witness. —I suppose he can tell you better than I can. 

Q@. What other person did you ever hear say those parks are 
far superior to Boston? 

A. The other one I heard this evening was Dr. Lewis Sturte- 
vant. Although he isn’t a voter, he is a tax-payer in the city. 

@. Those are two. Do two tax-payers of Boston express 
public opinion? | 

A. I hope not. 

@. Then it is your opinion, and those two, and none others? 

A. Those I have heard this afternoon. 

Mr. Caren. —I will name two others. 

Mr. SHaw. —I am talking to Mr. Bowditch. Whether any 
others have expressed this opinion? 

Mr. Wirzor. — I object to the — 

Alderman Vizxes. —I think the examination is taking too much 
latitude. 

Mr. WiiBur. — You say you have reason to believe that the 
Common and public grounds — did I understand you to say, at 
least, that there was a greater expense, or that they were carried 
on at a greater expense than they should be, or that they cost the 
city more to maintain them than they should now? 

A. I don’t know that I said so; but I will say so now. That 
is my opinion. 

@. How do you arrive at that opinion? 

A. Simply from my professional work, and seeing what they 
cost in former years. 

Q@. If I understand you, you are an expert and a landscape 
gardener ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you consider that the Public Garden would come under 
that scope? 

A. I suppose it would, sir. 

Q. You stated that you thought the Public Garden could be 
kept at much less expense than it is now? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, how do you arrive at that conclusion ? 

A. Well, I have arrived at it from the cost of the material and 
the labor; and the cost of plants is very great. I think Mr. 
Clark will tell you that the cost of the plants every year on the 
Public Garden is a great deal more than it need be if you had a 
greenhouse. 

@. ILunderstood you to say—when the question was asked you 


what kind of plants was in the Public Garden, you replied you 


didn’t know. You didn’t answer the question. 

A. Isuppose there are a thousand varieties there. 

Q@. Did you mean to convey the idea that they were cheap 
plants? 

A. No, sir; nothing of the kind. They are good plants, first- 
rate plants. The plants as a whole are very good. Idon’t think 
anybody would question that. 

@. The only question is, you don’t think that they are 
artistic ? 


A. I don’t think they are artistic, and they cost more for: 


materials, for gravel and filling, and all that sort of thing. 


Q. Didn’t you state you wouldn’t be willing to take it by 


contract ? 

A. Certainly, because I never do anything by contract, and 
never take a contract. 

@. The question was asked you whether you thought it could 
be kept any cheaper. 

A. By contract? Certainly. There is no kind of landscape- 
gardening work that cannot be let out by contract. 

Q. Now you are an expert, and you have given it as your 
opinion that a greenhouse would be far cheaper to maintain than 
it would to buy the plants. 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You say fifty per cent. ? 


A. Fifty per cent. on the total cost. I should say so. I believe 


I am right in thinking that the plants last year cost eight thousand 
dollars; and I see no reason why a greenhouse should cost eight 
thousand dollars to maintain. 

Q. How would you manage in keeping plants through the win- 
ter, and getting ready for the spring? 

A. You have the plants set out, and you can take cuttings from 
them and propagate. 

@. You mean to take plants from the same plants in the 
garden ? 

A. Why not? 

Mr. Wixsur. —I only wanted to get information, as I am not 
acquainted with this business. 
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Mr. THompson. — Please ask Mr. Bowditch whether he has ex- 
amined the trees upon the Common, and what is his opinion as to 
their present condition and care? 

A. He asks me what the present condition of the trees is? 

The Cuarrman. —If you have examined the trees lately, and 
what is their present condition? 

A. Not particularly lately. I have not looked at them particu- 
larly. I think they are in fair condition, nothing more. I think 
it is a mistake to keep setting out elm-trees there. I think the 
soil has been used up for that kind of a tree. You ought to set out 


something else that would do well. I don’t know that I have 


looked at them otherwise particularly. 
_ Alderman Dunpar.— You think the care bestowed upon the 
trees that are there is all that is required? 

A. I should think that they had sufficient care. Yes, sir, I- 
don’t know that I should do it in just the same way. Perhaps I 
might under these general circumstances. 

The CHarrman. — Early in your statement you made the remark 
that the cost of loam delivered on the Common appeared to be 
pery large? 

A, Very large, where there is any. 

Q. Afterwards, when asked the question by the chairman of the 
committee who are now on trial, you said you knew nothing about 
the price of loam delivered bey ond Boylston station? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. ‘Now, how can you make a comparison with the loam de- 
livered on Boston Common, when you really stated you did not 
know the cost of loam delivered in any part of the city? 

A. I can only state by Sto where it comes from and how 
far they carted it. 

Alderman Crark.— Then I will ask you, suppose the loam to 
be carted from Boylston Station to Boston Common? 

A. I should think it would be a fair price. 

J. B. Bryant. — 1 would ask Mr. Bowditch if he has observed, 
as he passed over the Tremont-street mall, the condition of the 
stumps of the trees that have been cut down there, and the 
branches of the trees where the pruning has been done? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And whether or not any trees have been cut down which 
appeared by their trunks to have been sound when cut? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And as’ to the pruning and trimming and lopping of 
branches? 

A. I believe I said I might do differently from that. I sup- 
pose those trees along there were hurt more by that curb than 
by the pipes laid there and the gravel walks. 

Alderman Criark. — You think the trees were hurt by the curb 
that was put down? 

A, I think very likely. 

@. You think it would have been better not to put any curb 
down? 

A. No, sir, I don’t say that. 
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@. You say they were hurt by the curb? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And then it would have been better not-to put the curb 
down? 

A. Very likely. 

Mr. Bryant.— Do you think the trees on the Tremont-street 
mall, and particularly the large, old trees, have been seriously 
affected by the sidewalk? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Do you think the perfectly sound trees needed to be cut 
down? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

Alderman CLrark. — Do you know, of your own personal knowl- 
edge, whether any trees have been cut down that were decayed? 

A. They might have been a little mite decayed, but not enough 
to warrant cutting for that reason. 

Mr. Bryant. — Have you observed one stump in front of Chick- 
ering’s, —a large stump that was entirely removed? 

A. No, sir, I have not. I don’t think it particularly pleasant 
to go around that way. I have gone around some other way. 

Mr. Vosr.—In your judgment, are there too many trees on 
Boston Common? 

A. No, sir, I don’t think there are; but a great many of them 
have used up the soil. 

@. Have you noticed the grading on Boston Common around 
the Soldiers’ Monument? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How many thousand feet should you think had been graded . 
there? 

A. I could not tell you. : 

@. You are a landscape gardener, and could give some idea. 

A. I never guess on a thing of that kind, sir; I always take the 
levels there first, and take the levels afterwards, and measure by 
the cubic yard, and you can tell. 

@. You could tell exactly? 

A. No, sir, you couldn’t tell how much settling there had 
been. 

The CHarrman. — Can you give an idea of the expense os a 
horse and tip-cart and man, or a driver, per day? 

A. Just now? 

Q. Just now. 

A. Ican hire them for the cost for the feed of the horse. I 
was Offered this afternoon —a man offered to work for me this 
afternoon if I would give him enough to pay for keeping his horse. 

@. You have heard the common remark, ‘‘ that it is about the 
size of a piece of chalk.” Your answer is about the same way. 

A. We usually don’t hire them in that way. We hire two 


_° horses and one driver. One driver is able to look after two carts. 


I could not tell you at the present time what two carts are worth ; 
but in ordinary times I should say three dollars and fifty cents for 
two carts and a man. 

(@. For two tip-carts and a man? 
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Yes, sir. 
And two horses? 
Yes, sir. 
Three dollars and fifty cents? 
Three dollars and fifty cents. 
r. WitBuR. — Wouldn’t it require more than one man? 
No, sir, and frequently that man would be a boy. 
Mr. Burke. — Wouldn’t it require somebody to fill the cart be- 
sides the one teamster ? 
A. Certainly, sir; but when you are hiring carts you simply 
hire the cart and driver. In almost all our work we hire two carts 
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* and one driver. 


Ald. Crarx. — Do you know whether it is against the law for 
one man to drive two carts? 

A. Ido not know. 

Ald. CLrarx. — There are two legal gentlemen here, and I should 
like to know. 

Mr. THompson. —I don’t know, but I have seen it done several 
times. 

Mr. Wizzvr. — Have you had experience in setting out trees? 

A. Some. 

@. Has your knowledge or attention been called to the trees on 
Chester park? 

A. It has been called some; but I have never looked at them, 
I have seen them while going along. 

@. Have you had any experience in setting out trees where 
there are large poplar-trees in close proximity ? 

A. Yes, sir, we frequently set out poplars; when we are work- 
ing in a very windy place we set poplars out first, and set out the 
others close up to the poplars. 

@. Imean have you had any experience in petite out trees 
where there are poplar-trees growing? 

Yes, sir. 

Have you ever had any difficulty in making them live? 
You mean on account of the poplar-trees? 

Yes, sir. 

No, sir. They don’t grow quite so vigorously, of course. 
Does it affect them? 

Yes, sir, it always does; not particularly the poplar-tree ; 
any tree would. 

). Is there anything in regard to the roots of the poplar-tree 
that would affect a tree set out in its immediate vicinity ? 

A. I think very likely they would retard the growth of it, but 
no more than the elm-tree would. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. SMART. 


Ald. Cuarx. — Have you visited the alge squares of Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore recently, or within a year? 

Mr. Smarr. — Never in Baltimore. I have been in Philadel- 
phia and Brooklyn. 
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@. What is your opinion with regard to the way and manner in 
which the public squares and parks are kept, — whether our Com- 
mon and Public Garden is kept in the best condition, and is not 
a most attractive spot so far as you have observed? : 

A. Thatisa difficult question to answer. In regard to the 
public grounds of Philadelphia and Brooklyn, they are so much 
larger in extent than ours are; but in going over Fairmount park, 
and the new Prospect park in Brooklyn, and the Lafayette park in 
St. Louis, I failed to see the same number of acres, as are in our 
Public Garden in Boston, that were handsomer or better laid out, 
as it seemed to me. Of course I am not a landscape gardener ; but 
I take what pleases the eye generally. 

@. In your opinion no eighteen acres are laid out and kept in 
better taste than the Public Garden? 

A. No, sir; I never saw eighteen acres so well kept. 

@. Do you think, as Mr. Bowditch has put it, that there are 
any eighteen acres which would compare with the Public Garden? 

A. I don’t think there is. 

Ald. Crarx. — Mr. Smart is a reporter for the ‘* Post,” and has 
travelled extensively. 


STATEMENT OF W. F. Hurcuins. 


Mr. Crarx.— As Mr. Hutchins is one of the reporters of the 
‘Boston Journal,” I would like to know whether he visited the parks 
of Philadelphia or any other cities during the past year? 

A. I was in Fairmount park last July, this year, and also at © 
Central park. } 

Q. I would like to know what is your opinion in regard to the 
twenty acres of the Public Garden, — how they compare with any 
twenty acres in any of the public parks you have visited ? 

A. Fairmount park, in many respects, is not to be compared 
with our parks about here. Nature and art have both done very 
much for Fairmount park; but I have never seen anything like 
our Public Garden. 

@. Have you heard gentlemen who have travelled abroad 
express such an opinion about it? 

_ A. Agreat many. It isacommon remark. A large number 
of people who come into the city on the Providence road go round 
by the Public Garden, and it is a common remark. 

@. It has been the custom, this season, to come in that way 
from out of town? | 

A. More people went through the Public Garden probably this 
year than ever before ; ‘and it is a common remark, every day, that 
no spot they ever saw comes up to the Public Garden in beauty. 

The CHarrmMan. — Did you attend the Episcopal Convention in 
the capacity of a reporter? 

A. I did not. 

@. Are you aware of the fact, or do the papers state truly, that 
these gentlemen from all parts of the country were so impressed 
with our Public Garden that they said it was the handsomest and 
finest spot in the country? 
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A. I have no knowledge of it; but I have seen many people 
from other parts of the country who have made that remark, — a 
great many people. 


STATEMENT OF J. D. W. FRENCH: 


Mr. Frencu. — As a citizen of Boston and a tax-payer I have 
had occasion, for five or six years, to almost daily cross the 
Public Garden and Common. I think, sir, that the expenditures 
have been extravagant on the Public Garden; not but what citi- 
zens would justify the expense, provided we got an adequate re- 
turn, sir, which I do not believe we do, compared with the other 
parks in America, and as regards the expense laid out there. 

I think there is one point in the Public Garden that does Mr. 
Galvin credit, and that is the arrangement of the ribbon-work 
along the walk across the bridge. It is very pretty, indeed; and 
that seems to be a style of gardening of which Mr. Galvin is fond, 
and that seems to be his favorite mode. And I notice from year 
to year that the style increases. It is cutting around the corners, 
and running down the sides. Perhaps we can account partially for 
this style of gardening when we find that Galvin Brothers sell six 
thousand dollars’ worth of plants to the city every year. Gen- 
tlemen who are not sure of a sale in the spring do not cultivate 
so many of these perishable plants. 

Now, sir, in regard to the rest of the Garden, I notice that. 
gentlemen have tried to draw out a favorable notice of the Gar- 
den. Until this year not a rhododendron was to be seen in the 
whole Garden; and there is not a callium, and not an evergreen, 
to-day, except a few long, straggling ones. The shrubbery beds 
are all mixed together, and it is not properly pruned. I consider 
the shrubbery in that Garden mutilated. On what system it is 
pruned I will not attempt to say. Frederick Law Olmstead, who 
is authority on such matters, laughs at such stuff as that. 

Let me quote an authority on this subject, — Henry Winthrop 
Sargent, — who has written books on Boston Common, and is 
authority here and abroad on landscape gardening. In the papers 
last winter there was some discussion in regard to the beauty of 
the Public Garden, and Mr. Sargent answered one of those com- 
munications, in which a previous writer had said it looked as if it 
were planted in the dark by the light of a lantern; and he said it 
looked asif it had been planted on a tombstone. He called it 
hodge-podge gardening ; and he said there was only one thing to 
do, and that was to replant the whole garden. 

No, sir; a garden that is in a city should be a winter as well 
as a summer garden. There are more people in the city in 
winter than there are in summer. As I said, there are no ever- 
greens in the Public Garden that deserve the name of evergreens ; 
nothing to make it look cheerful; nothing but bare stems and 
scrageling bushes, — and mutilated at that. 

It is difficult to talk about its defects, because they are so many. 
Another thing you might mention: there is not a bed of hybrid 
perpetual roses that deserve the name. Things are all mixed up 
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together. It should be a garden of instruction. I notice that 
for the first time this year the names are affixed to plants, so that 
people may read them. That thing ought to be carried out 
through the whole garden. I hope that will be done. I did hope 
that at this centennial time we should have reform in this matter. 

I hope we shall have a garden worthy of the City of Boston, 
_ which I do not think it is now. I do not think you can find six 
competent landscape gardeners in the country, who will come here 
and tell you that the Public Garden is a success in any way what- 
soever, either in regard to planting or arrangements, bring them 
here in what month you please. 

Mr. Witsur. — Have you any knowledge of any of the other 
squares ? 

A. I have of the Common. As I said, my walk is chiefiy 
across the Common and the Public Garden, and I know more of 
those two squares than of any others. 

Q. Your attention has never been called to any other squares? 

A. Yes, sir, I have talked with gentlemen about it very often. 
They seemed to think the expense was excessive, as compared 
with what we get. 

@. You would favor a more expensive system in the Garden 
than we now have? 

A. I favor greater results for the same money. 

@. You would go for having it more beautified ? 

A. Certainly, sir. 

@.. Do you consider that it should be particularly confined to. 
that one locality ? 

A. No, sir. I only speak of that as I am familiar with it. I 
think the same style should pervade the whole city. 

@. Do you think that, for the greater amount laid out there, 
it compares with the other squares of the city? 

A. The greater amount that we get for it? I don’t know the 
amount spent on the other squares. I know the amount spent on 
the Public Garden is about six hundred dollars per acre. I think 
that is about it. 

Q. As I understand you, you would make it rather a field for 
instruction? | 

A. Certainly ; it can be without any further cost. 

Q. It couldn’t be in the other squares? 

A. It could not be so well carried out as it could where there 
are not so many plants, and beds, and shrubbery. You can ar- 
range them in families, and label chan 

Q. Do you think any influence has been brought to bear in 
that locality around the Public Garden, any influence upon the 
Committee or the Superintendent of Public Grounds, to do any 
more to beautify them than any other squares? 

A. Idon’t know. If any influence has been brought to bear, 
he certainly has not carried it out. He has done no more than his 
duty, so far as I can see. 

The Cyarrman. — What is Mr. French’s experience in gar- 
dening? 
A. Iam a gardener, but not a professional eardener. I was 
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brought up and reared on a place that was considered a beautiful 
place in its day, although it has passed away. I own now a place 
in the country of nearly two hundred acres, although I do not 
make a garden of it, for it is more of a farm than a garden. I 
planted some fifteen thousand trees this year. Ihave had some 
experience in tree-planting. 

Mr. Wirsur. — You speak of the plants being furnished by 
Galvin Brothers; have you any reason to believe that they could 
have been purchased lower from anybody else? 

A. I cannot say. I simply read in the paper that six thou- 

_ sand dollars’ worth of plants had been purchased from Galvin 
Brothers. 

@. There have been a great many things in the papers. 

A. That was the report of the Committee on Common. 

@. You made an allusion to it. I wanted to know if you 
thought there was any.undue influence brought to bear. 

A. I don’t know that there was. 

Q. Do you know the system by which plants are purchased? 

A. I don’t know whether it is done by contract; whether it is 
always done by contract I cannot say. 

@. Do you think it should be done by contract? 

A. I should think it should be. 

@. Would you favor the city building a greenhouse and rais- 
ing its own plants? 

A. I shouldn’t under its present management. I shouldn’t 

under a management that I consider faulty. 

‘Q. Do you think a saving could be made? 

A. I think there would. 

Mr. Rourris.— You mention the lack of certain plants and 
flowers on the Common. To provide those, would it be at a 
greater or less cost than is now expended on the public grounds? 

A. The first cost would be greater. After that it would be 
maintenance. Here you have that annual expense for planting 
every year. If you put those shrubs in, and if they are properly 
treated, they will live forever, and they will improve every 
winter. 

Q. Will they live through the winter? 

ah: Yes, sir, certainly. The rhododendron requires some pro- 
tection in this climate. | 

Mr. THompson. — I would ask whether the flowers in the Public 
Garden are not of the ordinary kind, which can be easily procured 
in the market by competition? 

A. Some of those plants, such as the geraniums, could be pur- 
chased, probably, from almost any gardener. ‘There are some 
not so commonly grown, that might be obliged to be grown be- 
forehand. There are such quantities that it would be difficult to 
buy them in one garden, unless the gardener knew he would be 
required to grow them. 

Q@. Whether there is any advantage in knowing beforehand 
what will be required? 

A. [should judge that in a large contract like that there would 
be very few gardeners who could supply them unless they knew 
beforehand that they would be required to supply them. 
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Mr. Rurrin.—Are there any public gardens in the United 
States having this class of shrubs that you have been speaking 
about ? 

A. Yes, sir; undoubtedly. 


Q. Where? 

A. You refer to rhododendrons and calmias, and those sorts of 
plants? 

Q. Yes, sir. 


A. I should judge there would hardly be a public garden where 
they would not be. 

Alderman Crarxk.— Do you know whether there are any rhodo- 
dendrons on the grounds this year? 

A. Certainly; for the first time they were put there this 
spring. 

Mr. Smarpon. — Have you any idea what those rhododendrons 
cost? 

@. Some of them are of very good size, and I should judge 
that according to the size they can be bought in England for from 
fifty to seventy-five cents apiece. 

@. You don’t know whether you can buy them for fifty or 
seventy-five cents apiece? 

A. Jam sure you can. 

@. Will you furnish them for a dollar and a half apiece? 

A. Ishould be glad to do it. 

Alderman CLrarx.— We don’t want any thinking; we want to 
know of ‘your knowledge of the prices of rhododendrons, such as 
were put out in the Public Garden last spring. 

A. Ishould judge that the expense of laying them down here > 
would not be a dollar apiece. 

@. That is your judgment? 

A. Ishould judge that I know what I say, as I imported them 
myself this spring. 

We are prepared to show where those came from, and 
what they cost, and that they were imported expressly for the 
city? 

A. Might I ask what firm imported them from England? 

@. I cannot answer it. Mr. Kelsey furnished them, and Mr. 
Kelsey was recommended by Mr. Sargent and Mr. Hunnewell. 
They came from Waterer, in England. It was suggested by some 
gentlemen that plants of that character should be put out, and we 
have put them out at quite an expense. Suggestions have been 
made that spring flowers should be put out there, as Mr. French 
says they should be, and arrangements have been made for the 
coming season. What has been your practical experience as a 
horticulturalist? Have you had any practical experience for the 
last ten years? 

A. Yes, sir; I have owned a place of nearly two hundred 
acres. 

@. Where? 

In North Andover, Mass. 
Have you kept a twenty-acre flower-garden? 
J have kept a flower garden. 
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@. You have a milk farm? 
A. I raise milk for market. 
Q. Is it a good hay farm? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How many men do you employ? 
pA. 1 ane from four to five men during the year. 
_ @. Now, do you know any eighteen scres that will presents 
‘more beautiful appearance than those eighteen acres in Boston, — 
any other public park or square in the United States? If you do, 
will you please to mention it? 
A. Icannot make comparisons. 
That is what we want; we want comparisons now. 
_ A. It don’t seem necessary to make comparisons. I take the 
thing just as it is, and the thing speaks for itself without compar- 
ing it with other grounds. 

~Q@. You have travelled extensively abrosd? 
_ A. Yes, sir; I have lived abroad. | 
_Q. How do those twenty acres compare with any twenty acres 
in the neighborhood of Paris? 
| A. It is difficult te compare, because there is no such plot of 
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anc 
Q. Such a one cannot be found in Paris,— that is what you 
nean to say, I suppose ? 
A. You can find very beautiful grounds there; but to take 
eighteen acres out there and compare them with eighteen acres 
is difficult. You cannot take the whole grounds of Paris 
i compare them with those of Boston. 
Q. Do you expect to find in twenty acres, reclaimed from the 
sea, — can you expect to find so great a variety of trees and shrubs 
S where they have been growing for one hundred and fifty years? 
oA. I think we should, but not so great a variety. But I can- 
jot see, until this year, that there has been a great attempt to put 
. ey new plants. For ten years there has not been an ever 


wy There were no plants and flowers there to any great extent 


| - Yes; but your plants and flowers are perishable. Any 
2 in laying out ground plants for the future,— they put in 
and the trees grow from year to year. If proper trees and 
s had been planted there ten years ago, you would have had 
Dadtvantage of them. 

J So. Would you cover the Public Garden with trees and shrubs, 


i of flowers? 
A. ah sir; I should not. 
one mos 2 would have plants and flowers there? 
. d have plants and flowers there, to a certain extent. 


N T sould’ plant a tree at each corner of the Washington monu- 


erm Rurrin. — Are there any twenty acres in Paris that would 
bare with the twenty acres here? 

When I was abroad, I didn’t travel with the idea of com- 

y the Public Garden with anything. there; but, from my own 
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observation, I think the parks abroad are kept in much better or- 
der and shape than they are here. Take the garden around the 
Tuileries, — there is quite an extent there; I do not know how 
much; but when I was there in 1866 and 1867, certainly the ar- 
rangement was very beautiful indeed; much more beautiful than 
here. So take the Kew Garden, in London; I will take twenty 
acres there and compare it with twenty acres here any time. 

(By Mr. Rorrin.) That is in London? 

Just out of London. 

(By Alderman CrarK.) How many acres? 

I cannot tell exactly. 

About how many? 

I cannot tell. I should think fifty or one hundred. It is 
longer than the Public Garden. 

@. Have you any idea how much the plants in that garden are 
worth, and what it would cost to introduce them into Boston? 

A. Well, sir, I did not travel with the idea of asking the cost 
of everything. 

Alderman Crark. — You ought to have some opinion about it. 

@. (By Mr. Smarpon.) Did you go into the greenhouse of 
Kew Garden? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) Can you inform the committee from 
what standpoint you make your comparisons, when you criticise 
the Common and Public Garden? 

A. Ido not understand you exactly, Mr. Chairman. 

@. You say you can make comparisons with other places. Do 
you form your judgment from your own idea of what such a place 
ought to be? 

A. I did make a general comparison by taking the garden 
about the Tuileries and the Kew Garden in London, as being the 
two places which I new remember particularly —it is now ten 
years since I was there — as being very beautiful indeed. I think 
the arrangement of the flower-beds and grounds there was superior 
to that at the Public Garden. 

Q. (By Alderman Crark.) Are you a resident of Boston at 
the present time? | 

Am Wes,-sir. 

Mr. Joun D. Bryant. — Mr. Chairman, will you ask Mr. 
French if he has examined the stumps of the trees along the Tre- 
mont-street mall? 

Mr. Frencnu. —I am sorry to say, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
not. It isnot on the line of my walk, and I have no personal 
knowledge with regard to them. 

Q. (By Mr. Witzor.) I would like to get at how this com- 
parison is maoe of the Public Garden with the garden of the 
Tuileries and the Kew Garden in London? 

A. I told Mr. Clark it was difficult to make a comparison be- 
tween them, by taking a solid eighteen acres here and comparing 
it with eighteen acres in Paris or London, or wherever it may be. 
He pressed me for an answer, and I told him with regard to these 
two, as I remembered them particularly, and I said they were su- © 
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_ perior in the arrangement of plants and shrubs to anything we 
had here. 

Q. Does the arrangement of walks anywhere compare with 
those of the Public Garden ? 

A. Inthe matter of walks, I should not say there was much 
comparison to be made; it never struck me so. ‘I spoke particu- 
larly with regard to the arrangement of flowers and shrubs. 

@. Was there more evergreen? ,. 

A. Certainly, sir. 

@. Is that one of the leading points of their beauty? 

_ A, That is a point you will always find in almost any public 
garden abroad, or in any private garden of any extent, —a fine 
collection of evergreens. 

@. Is not this a matter of opinion with regard to the beauty of 
the different modes of gardening; a matter of personal taste? 

_ A. Certainly, sir. Then there is a standard of landscape gar- 
dening ; there are books written upon it, which are standard works, 
or which people, who are familiar with it, would hold up as stand- 
ards, and which every gardener should endeavor to attain to. Of 
course, everybody has personal opinions on landscape gardening, 
in regard to arrangement and style. 

@. Do you think, Mr. French, that the introduction of more 
evergreens on the Public Garden would give a greater general 
public satisfaction with the arrangement of the Public Garden 
than is now felt? . 

_A. I think so, decidedly ; because in winter, particularly, the 
bright green foliage of an evergreen is very pleasant to look at. 

We have nothing of the kind. At the present time there are a 
great many new and beautiful varieties of evergreens. <A great 
many of them are dwarfed, do not grow high, and some of the 
most vigorous stand pruning very well, and can be kept down. It 
is not necessary to grow great tall pines there. 

Q. You think it would make it look more beautiful in the win- 

» ter? 

A. Certainly; decidedly. 

Mr. Tuompson.—I would like to have the chairman ask Mr. 
French in regard to the comparison of parks, if hee remembers in 
Paris the Bois de Boulogne, or the Pare de Monceaux, or the 
Park de Neuilly, — three parks which compare in size with our 
Public Garden ? 

Mr. Frencu. —I remember the Parc de Monceaux. It is up by 
the Tuileries. 

Mr. THompson. — Yes, sir. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) What is the comparison between that 
park and the Public Garden? 

A. Well, sir, as I remember it —I say it is ten years since I 
was there —as I remember it I think the arrangement there is 
especially with reference to the trimming and arrangement of the 
shrubs. With regard to the walks I cannot say so much; but 
the system of planting shrubs and the arrangement of them is far 
better than anything in the Public Garden, — infinitely. 

Mr. 'THompson. — I would like, Mr. Chairman, to have you ask 
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Mr. French whether, with this expenditure of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars a year upon the Public Garden for labor and flowers and 
plants, with such a result as has been obtained, a better result 
might have been produced; and whether, with an expenditure of 
that kind, within five or ten years a garden which would be in a 
great degree self-sustaining ought not to be produced ? 

The Cuarrman. — Mr. French, will you answer that question? 

Mr. Frencu. — Will you repeat the question? 

Mr. THompson. — Whether, with an expenditure of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars upon the Public Garden for labor, flowers, and plants, 
a better result might have been obtained, and whether, with an 
expenditure of that kind, within five or ten years a garden which 
would be in a great degree self-sustaining ought not to be pro- 
duced? 

Mr. Frencu.— The expense now, I think, is about twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. TuHomrson.—This past year, I think, the expense of the 
Public Garden was eighteen thousand dollars. 

Mr. Frencou. —I should judge, Mr. Chairman, that fifteen thou- 
sand dollars would be ample to carry it on. 

Alderman Crarx. — I would like to have Mr. French give the 
basis upon which he makes his estimate; what experience he has 
had. 

Q. (By the CHarrman.) What experience, Mr. French, can 
you give to the committee? 

A. Isay, Mr. Chairman, that in making a reformation in that 
Garden there must first be a large outlay, because the whole Gar-_ 
den needs replanting; you have got to begin at the beginning. 
After you have properly planted it, then the expense will be only 
for maintenance, except for your few flower-beds. I would reduce 
the expense by not having so many ribbon-beds about there ; they 
are not necessary at all. <A few of them are very pretty, but when 
you extend them all around the walks it is tiresome to the eye to 
see so much. It is as if you saw so many strings of ribbon, — 
black, white, red, and all sorts,—#it is tiresome to the eye. I 
would cut off expense there. It could be very readily done. The 
expense, I see; is six thousand dollars in plants; then when you 
have replanted and rearranged the Garden, —the expense of that 
would be large, no doubt, — after you have got it all replanted, and 
your shrubs and trees in ‘where they ought to be, the expense will 
be merely for maintenance. 

@. (By Mr. Wirzpur.) One more question, Mr. French. Do 
gen remember under what management those parks are carried 
on! 

A. Do you mean the Pare de Monceaux? 

QQ. + Yes, sir. 

A. I cannot tell you in regard to that. 

Q. (By Alderman Crark. ) Do you know anything about the 
expense of carrying on Mr. Hunnewell’s place? 
ee No, sir; I am not sufficiently in his confidence to know 
that. 

@. What is your opinion about the Common? — we who are not 
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natives of Boston, but who came here years ago, think that is 
rather a nice place. At any rate the citizens are very tenacious 
about it when any attempt is made to take anything from it. 
What do you think of it? 

A. Iwas born right opposite Boston Common. I suppose I 


ought to have a love for it, and so I do, as far as the Common is 


concerned. I think the expense of the Common, which I under- 
stand is some three hundred or four hundred dollars per acre — 
@. Well, sir, it makes no difference what the expense is, my 


_ question is, what do you think of the Common? Do you think it 


is beautiful or not? 
A. Well, sir; nature has done a great deal for Boston Com- 
mon, but I don’t see that anybody else has done very much 


= for it. 


Q. (By the Cuarrman.) Does Mr. French remember Boston 
Common as it once was? How many years back do you 


remember it? 


A. Well, sir; that would be stating very nearly my age, and I 
don’t know but I am a little bashful on that point. I am not an 
old maid, but I am a bachelor. 

@. Do you remember the trees when they were very small 
there? 

A. No, sir; I think those elms must have been pretty good 
size when I saw them. 

@. (By Alderman Crarx.) Do you think putting down the 
curb has injured the trees on the Tremont-street side? 

A. I cannot say, Mr. Clark, whether that has been an injury to 
them or not. 

@. You do not think any improvement has been made the last 
few years on the Common then? You do not think the sowing down 
of the parade-ground was an improvement? 

A. Yes, sir; but that is only restoring it to what nature would 
have had it in the first place. I think that is an improvement, 
decidedly. 

Q@. (By the Caarrman.) Do you know what nature had there 
in the first place? . 

A. It may have been a mill-pond in the first place. 

@. (By Alderman Crarx.) Do you think the cutting of the 
grass every week is any improvement over cutting it twice a year, 
for the hay in the first place, and the rowen — you understand what 
that is —in the autumn? 

A. I think that is animprovement, Mr. Clark. The cutting by 
machine is an improvement, I think ; I do not see why it should be 
& very expensive operation. 

Q. Suppose you were to mow the grass on your farm once a 
week, as it is done on the Common, would it add anything to the 
expense of carrying on your place? 

A. Well, sir, I think with a good mowing-machine I can mow 
an acre an hour very comfortably ; with one of these machines it 
would take a little more time; it ought not to take more than two 
hours to the acre, I think. 

@. (By Councilman Crark.) Don’t it make a difference 
about the trees in mowing? 
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A. Wes sir; we generally avoid the a sir, and go around 
them. ray 
Q. (By Mr. Waser ) Have you ever 808 any stppecaa 3 
the committee or to the superintendent with regard to any of these 
changes that you would like to see made? t 

Bad beg your pardon, I did not catch your question. 

@. Have you ever made any suggestion to the committee or 
superintendent with regard to any of these changes that you would — 
like to see? ~ 

A. No, sir; I never passed a word with either of them. it 

Q. Never had anything to do with the Public Garden in ig P 
way? 

A. Simply as a pedestrian, I have walked across it. I have no ~ 
interest in it except as a citizen. I would like to have it replanted. 

Q. (By Mr. Rorrm.) What would be the expense, Mr. 
French, of the first setting out for the replanting? 

A. Well, sir, I could not estimate that; you would have to go 
into a very careful calculation in regard to the number of beds, © 
quantity of — and what trees and shrubs you wanted to pet 
into it. ‘ 

Q. Couldn’t you approximate it? 

A. It would require a very careful estimate to decide abot 
that, and I certainly would not give any rough figures on it, be- 
cause I don’t know. 

Q. You could not come near it? . 

A. I might, and I might come a great way from it. BL): 

Q. (By Mr. Wizor. ) You think the first outlay would be 
far greater than the usual expense would be? 

A I did not say that; but the first expense would be ee : 
because there is hardly a bed in there that does not need to be 
changed. - I think there might be some; but I say, as a rule, they - 

need to be replanted, and a great many of them should be pitched 
away and burned up for kindling-wood, and planted with new — 
shrubbery and plants, with some order and system about it. ws 

Q. (By Alderman Virzs.) By the drift of your a Le 
should judge you thought that with a new superintendent 4 nd 
some changes we would ‘get better results. 

A. You might get a great deal worse results. It would depend ; 
on who was put in. 7 

Q. (By Mr. Burke.) ‘From your expression about these plants” - 
in the garden and their arrangement I understand you would eall 
it gaudy rather than pretty. “Is that what you mean by eps o 
many flowers? I understand you to say it is tiresome a 
eye. Would you make it appear that it is rather gaudy 
pretty? 

A. That remark would apply only to those ribbon-beds on t 
main walks and side walks; not to the general planting. I say a 
certain amount is pretty; but to carry it to any great extent i 
tiresome to the eye. — 

@. (By Mr. Smarpon.) I understood Mr. French to “a 
was the beauty of the garden. 

A. It is all the beauty it has, sir. 


a 
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Q. Now I understand he says there is too much — 

A. Isaid I understood that to be the redeeming feature. 

Q. Then I understood you to say you would cut them down, 

A. Isaid I would not have so much of it. You can have too 
much of something that is good, you know. 


STtaTeEmMENT OF Jomn H. D. Bryan. 


Joan H. D. Bryant, — Mr. Chairman, I came to this hearing not 


as to a hearing where any one was on trial. I did not understand 


that any one was on trial, and I do not now understand that that 
is the purpose of the hearing. I supposed it was an investigation 
into the management of the Department of Common and Squares, 
— perhaps for the purpose of commendation rather than reproach, 
I wish, for my own satisfaction, and also on behalf of some other 
citizens, to ask for information in regard to the treatment of the 
trees on the Common. As to the grass, I feel very much pleased 
With its healthy condition ; but some of the trees do not seem to me 
to have fared so well, And now I state, of my own knowledge, 


that certain trees on the Common which have been cut down, the 


trunks indicate that the trees were perfectly sound when cut, ‘They 
were cut when J was away, and I cannot speak from personal obser- 
vation of the branches; but certainly the stumps indicate that the 
trees must have been sound when cut. The branches of other 
trees lopped off very near the trunk, where they are very large, 
show no indication of decay. It is quite likely that the extremi- 
ties of some of these branches should have been taken down. I 
want to inquire for myself, and for a great many other citizens 
who feel very much interested, by whose order sound trees are 
removed from the Common. It seems to me that would be a per- 
tinent matter of inquiry. ‘To show the fact that they are so 


removed, I wish to add to my testimony that of one or two other 


gentlemen, whom I wish to interrogate on that question, I think 
there are one or two persons here who know about it. If any- 
body desires to ask any questions of me before I sit, [ am ready 
now, 

The Cuarmman. — The committee would like to hear your ob- 
servations, 

Mr. Bryanr, — I have said all that I have observed. 

QY. (By the Caarrman.) How many of that sort of trees have 
heen removed ? 

A. I speak now, sir, of one tree that particularly came within 
my notice. Summer before last, or, at any rate, within a recent 
period, several trees near the corner of Park street were removed, 
I did not see these trees before they were cut, but after they lay 
prostrate; and from the best observation L could make, — and I 
noticed other citizens examined them at the same time, — the 
trees were sound, and there was no occasion for removing them, 
80 far as their trunks were concerned, Perhaps the top branches 
Were decayed, but that had not gone to such an extent as to hurt 
the trunks. I speak with no greater knowledge than others who 
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see trees on the Common, but I believe I can tell whether a trunk 
is decayed or not; and, so far as my observation goes, they were 
perfectly sound. There were two or three trees, —gentlemen 
present may remember the number, I do not, — there were several 
trees at the corner of Beacon street, which within three years 
have been removed, that were sound in body, however they may 
have been in limb. There is one tree, which is nearly in front of 
Chickering’s piano-house, the trunk of which will speak for itself. 
I do not know about the branches of that tree, but the trunk bears 
no indication of being unsound. I should think it was two feet 
through. The branches of quite a number of trees in that vicinity 
have been cut off, I do not know by whose orders. ‘That is the 
extent of my observation. 

@. Have you had any experience in planting? - 

A. Isaid I had no experience beyond that of any other citizen 
of Boston. I should like to have you ask Mr. French, who I see 
is present, about that. ; 

@. (By Alderman Crarx.) Do I understand you the tree 
opposite Chickering’s was cut down, or that a limb was cut 
off? 

A. There is a trunk there, Mr. Clark, about a foot and a half 
or two feet through at the ground. I should think it was sawed 
off, or possibly it was cut off and then sawed off, so that anybod 
could sit there without being wounded. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. FRENCH. 


The Coairman. —Is Mr. French present? 

Mr. Frencnu. —I only wish to speak, sir, with regard to the 
tree which Mr. Bryant has already mentioned. 

Q@. (By the Cuairman.) What is your full name? 

A. Charles E. French. I was going up the Tremont-street 
mall on the Common the morning that tree was being cut down. 
It seemed to be all right. Two months previously it had lost two 
of its upper branches, and I saw no reason why it should be taken 
down. When the trunk was taken down, I think there were two 
other branches still remaining that had some foliage upon them. I 
asked the workman in charge why they had cut down sound trees. 

‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘‘ the sap is running down.” Well, sir, thirty 
or forty feet from the root the sap had flowed like a humor; and 
for three days after that, as I went by, the sap was still running. 
Now, I am not a practical gardener, but my father has done some- 
thing in that line, and I used to watch him plant trees, and have 
some little experience in that way. Although he was not a prac- 
tical gardener, he served the City of Boston twenty-five years, 
taking care of the Public Garden, and did it with honor; the 
trees that are there to-day stand as mementos of his labor. There 
are a number of other trees that any gentleman who will go across 
the Common will see are mutilated. I do not know who is re- 
sponsible ; Mr. Galvin may be, or it may be that his workmen are. 
I asked the workman that I referred to what he was going to do 
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with the wood, and he said, ‘‘ We sell it if we can get anything 
for it.” There is one tree in particular which looks something 
like my fingers [holding up his hand with fingers apart]. 

@. (By Alderman CrarKx.) Where is that? 

A. Midway between West and Boylston streets, on Tremont. 
There is another that looks like that [ holding his hand with thumb 
and one finger,extended]. It was a good tree, and was cut several 
months ago. I don’t know, but if I had a man in my employ who 
used my trees so I should feel as though I would like to shoot him. 

@. (By Mr. Witzsur.) Do I understand you to say that these 


- trees were in perfect health? 


A. Some of the branches had been lost, but some of the 


branches were healthy ; there was no reason for their decapitation. 


There are some other trees that have been taken down that there 
was no good reason for cutting. 

@. Do you think there was no reason for their being taken 
down? 

A. None, whatever, sir. I take an interest in the Common, 
and I take notice every day; if there was a dead branch I should 
know it. I will say farther that the trees that are mutilated are 
not on the outside near the curb, with one exception, but are on 
the inner rew; so that the curb does not affect them at all, and 
epey do not die from the effect of putting down the curb. 

. How many trees are in this condition? 

A. Well, this last summer one has been cut down, and three or ~ 
four, I don’t know but five, have been mutilated. There is a little 
tree — 

@. (By Alderman Crarx.) You say they are mutilated. Do 
you know whether anything but dead branches have been taken off? 

A. Yes, sir, I have seen them taken off green. I don’t know 
whether the men were responsible or not. They must have been 
men who were hired for so much a day; they did not know any- 
thing about cutting down trees. 

Alderman Crark. — The cutting down of trees should be ordered 
by the superintendent. I would state here that the Committee on 
Common and Squares do not order the trimming of any trees, or 


_ the cutting down of any trees. It is presumed that the superin- 


tendent is master of his business and understands what trees to 
trim and how to trim them. 

Mr. Frencn. —I spoke to a member of the committee, and he 
assured me that the committee knew nothing about it, but it should 
be stopped, and it was stopped. I only mention it, because this 
was not for this year, but it has been so for four or five years. It 
has not been so bad this year. Just before the cutting down of 
the Paddock elm it was rather chronic. 

@. (By Alderman Crarx.) You was not in favor of cutting 
down the Paddock elms? 

No, sir; I was very much opposed to it. 

You thought it was a bad thing? 

Yes, sir. 

What do you think of the appearance of the Public Garden? 
I think it is beautiful; bat I think some other gentleman 
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with greater experience than myself should speak of that. There 
is too much sameness there. I think a park that comprised a 
Common and a Public Garden would be pleasanter to the eye than 
so much of one kind. 

@. That would comprise what? 

A. A piece of the Common and Public Garden. 

@. That you hope to have a little farther out of town? 

A. No,sir. Iwould rather remain in town, as long as we 
have the present city. But I mean such an one as we may have 
when the new park is laid out. 

@. What do you think of the general appearance of the Com- 
mon, aside from the mutilation of one or two trees? 

A. I think the mutilation of the trees spoils the whole effect. 

Q. What do you think of the way it is kept, sir? 

A. I think there is too much—there has been none put down 
for five years. 

@. I mean this year. 

A. As far as the grass is concerned, I think it is well kept, 
and the walks, so far as I know, are well kept. Ido not intend 
to find fault, except so far as the condition of the trees is con- 
cerned. I am not a practical gardener, but it seems to me it might 
be done for less. 

@. (By Mr. Wirsur.) Have you any reason to believe there 
has been any neglect of duty on the part of the superintendent ? 

A. Icannot say that, sir; I think there has been neglect on 
the part of some one. 

@. Do you think there has been neglect? | 

A. Yes, sir; onthe part of somebody. I have been down 
there where men were at work, and they would take up a tool, 
hold it, turn around and go to work, and then wait a minute and 
go to work again. It seemed to me as though they were working 
to make time, rather than to accomplish anything. 

@. Does it seem more so in this department than in others? 

A. I think it does, sir; because in other departments there is 
some one to oversee them, and I think on the Common there is 
not. 

@. Is there not generally a foreman over the men? 

A. I think in the Paving Department and in the Street De- 
partment there is. 

@. Do you think there has been any mismanagement in regard 
to the care of the Common and squares by the committee? 

A. Ido not say that, sir; I know nothing about it. 

@. (By Mr. Burke.) Don’t you think that on all public work 
men generally work less than they would for private parties? 
Don’t you think that men generally expect to have a better time 
working for the national or city governments than thea do when 
wor king for private patties or corporations ? 

A. Possibly, sir; but I think they should not. 

@. Don’t you think that is really the case? Take it, for 
instance, in our Navy Yard, and, in fact, in all the States of the 
Union; do you think that men working for the government do 
more than half a day’s work compared with what they have to do 
for private corporations and firms? 
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A. Well, I suppose they do less work. 

@. Well, as a citizen of Boston, would you expect a man 
employed by the city to work as hard upon the streets, or on the 
Common or Public Garden, as he would if he was hired to do the 
same kind of work for private parties? 

A. Ishould, certainly. If he did his duty it would make no 
difference at all. 

Mr. Burke. — I know it has been my experience that they have 
not. J know that in our Navy Yard they do not do more than 
half a day’s work, compared with what they would do for private 
parties at the same kind of business. You may take it in any 
kind of business you have a mind to, and I don’t think there is a 
man that does half a day’s work; that is, if you measure it by an 
outside standard. Ithink it is generally understood by all parties 
working for the City Government, as well as for the National 
Government, that they do not propose to work hard. They may, 
perhaps, be employed pretty diligently, but I feel pretty confident 
that they will not do as much work as if they were employed by 
private firms at the same business. I think you will find that in 
every State of the Union; I certainly expect it. I do not know 

what others may do. I feel pretty confident that is the case. 

QQ. (By Mr. Wuevr.) Did you ever hear any complaint of 
the work being done in other departments ? 

A. Very little, sir; but I have not followed up other depart- — 
ments as I have this. | 

@. Did you ever hear any remarks made, or complaint, that 
men in the other departments did not do as much work as they 
should ? 

A. Ido not think I ever heard of any complaint in other de- 
partments, because the men have had less opportunities there, as I 
have said before. 

@. You have heard it in the Department of Common and 
Squares? 

A. Yes, sir, I have; and I have noticed myself. I have 
noticed it more in the newspapers through articles that other 
gentlemen have wrote. 

@. Then you have not known it of your own personal knowl- 
edge? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; I speak from personal knowledge when I say 
I have seen these workmen who appeared to work in an idle sort of 
a& way, simply to make time. 

Q@. Well, has it been a fact that your attention has been called 
more particularly to this one department ? 

A. Yes, sir, that is so. I have paid more attention to it be- 
cause I have taken more interest in the Common and Public Gar- 
den than in other departments. 

@. You have no reason to suppose that it is not the-same in all 
departments? 

A. Yes, sir, I have; because I have not read as much com- 
plaint in the newspapers, and generally the newspapers tell us all 
these things. 

Mr. Bryant. — Mr. Chairman, if you will be so kind, I would 
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like to have you ask Mr. French if he observed the condition of 
the trees near Park street, of which I was speaking. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN. ) Did you observe the condition of the 
trees near Park street, of which Mr. Bryant spoke? 

A. Yes, sir; that was in previous years though, and I believe 
that is a time that you do not admit discussion upon. 

Q. (By Alderman CrarK.) Have you ever noticed three trees 
on the walk near the corner of Boylston and Tremont streets that 
are completely surrounded by asphalt? Do you know there are 
three trees there completely surrounded by asphalt? 

A. Near the burying-ground? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How happens it, if asphalt is so injurious to trees, that they 
have never died? 

A. Ido not know, unless they draw their sustenance from the 
other side, down below. 

Alderman CiarK. — Possibly so. It has always surprised me. 
This was done before I had anything to do with the Common and 
squares, and I had nothing to do with it. There are three trees, 
apparently as healthy as any on the Common, and they are com- 
pletely surrounded with asphalt. 

Mr. Frencu. — I believe they are-on the slope of the hill. 

Alderman CLarx. — No, sir; they are directly in the walk, je 
the asphalt completely surrounds them. 

Mr. Frencu. —If they were on the slope of the hill the vated 
would gravitate towards them. 

Aldermen CLarx. — It may be that it does. 

Mr. THompson. — Mr. Chairman, as reference has been made to 
the manner in which labor is performed on the Common, I think it 
would be well if the superintendent would describe the method by 
which the men are employed; the means by which he is wrought 
upon to induce him to employ men; the demands which are made 
upon him for employment; and I would like to ask whether in his 
opinion he has not employed a large number of men this year more 
than were necessary. 

Alderman Crarx.—JI hope before this investigation is com- 
pleted — 

The CHarrman. — The superintendent has been summoned ts 
attend as a witness, and at the proper time the committee will call 
him up. 

Mr. THomrson. —If you will, please excuse me. 

The Cuarrman. — That question I think was answered by sev- ~ 
eral of the parties. However, we intend to put the super- 
intendent and the Committee on Common and Squares through a 
thorough examination, and ascertain the facts. You have heard 
to-night a great many views and statements in relation to the loam 
and other matters. Of course the committee do not like to check 
any questions of that kind, but we have taken a better course 
to ascertain the amount of gravel and the amount of stones and 
the amount of loam delivered on the Common, by the survey of 
our City Engineer, who has had instructions to survey and ex- 
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amine it, and report to this committee. I presume the committee 
allowed all these questions to go on to-night, so as to give as 
thorough a hearing as we possibly can on this matter. _ 

Mr. Wirpur. — As it is getting to be quite late, — and for my 
part I don’t wish to stay here all night, ——-I move we adjourn to 
some future time. 

Mr. Smarpon. — Mr. Chairman, before you adjourn, I hope you 
will call upon Mr. O’Brien. 

The CHarrman. —Is Mr. O’Brien, who appeared at our last 


meeting, here to-night? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. GALVIN. 


The CHarrman. — Is Mr. John M. Galvin here to-night? 

Mr. Garvin. — Yes, sir. 

The CHartrman. — Would the committee like to examine Mr. 
Galvin to-night, in relation to his statement? 

Mr. Rourrin. — I think we had better put that off until the next 
meeting. 

Mr. Burke. —I would ask if Mr. O’Brien was sniione 

Mr. Rurrin. — He was notified, — that is, publicly notified. 

Mr. Joan M. Garvin. —I wish to say in relation to the state- 
ment I saw in the public press, in regard to my management of 
the position which I hold, that the statements which Mr. O’Brien » 
made in regard to me were entirely false. If the gentleman was 
here I would like to have him make the statement before my face. 
That is all I have to say in regard to it. 

@. (By Mr. Rourrin.) Do you know how many days he 
worked ? 

A. I looked over my book, and I found that he worked five 
days. I went down to the treasurer’s office and spoke to Mr. 
Woodward, the cashier, who was a witness that he paid O’Brien | 
for five days. I believe Mr. O’Brien said he did not sign his 
name,— that he drew his money without signing. Mr. Wood- 
ward showed me the pay-roll on which Mr. O’Brien had drawn five 
days’ pay, and on which Mr. Woodward had witnessed his signa- 
ture that he had paid him the money, — eight dollars and seventy- 
five cents, or something of that kind. 

Q. Was there any conversation between you and O’Brien about 
the number of days he had worked when he came to ty One ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q/ How do you know he had worked five days? 

A. I know it by the time-book I keep on the Common, down 
by the deer park, and by the pay-roll at the treasurer’s office. 

@. You did not rest upon his statement? 

A. No,sir. Mr. O’Brien received five days’ pay, for the length 
of time that he worked, according to the time which I kept. 

@. Do you remember of any conversation which took place 
when he called to get his money ? 

A. No, sir; I have no recollection of any whatever. I know 
I never had any such conversation as he stated. 
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@. Do you recollect of any conversation? 

A. Well, I know in regard to the man O’Brien, — I recollect it 
distinctly, — that he was hired on the Public Garden, and that he 
went there to work. He went to work digging the beds of the 
garden, in the spring. The superintendent went by and found 
that he was not digging them properly, and discharged him. He 
came to me, and I, being the assistant foreman on the side he was 
on, heard the circumstances, and said I would put him back. I 
conferred with the superintendent, and tried to have him retain him 
there, which he did; and he stayed there all the time he was at 
work. : 

Q@. (By Alderman Vites.) Was that this year, or previously? 

A. This year. 

@. Because he made the same complaint to me last year, that 
he was discharged because he could not spade right among the 
plants. 

A. That was this year. 

@. (By Mr. Rurrin.) Did he say he had worked three days? 

A. No, sir; he did not, 

@. (By the CHairman.) Are you in the habit of paying men 
for five days who work only three? | 
_ A. No, sir; I hope not. Being a public servant of the city, 
I do not know how I could do that. 

@. (By Mr. Crarx.) How often do you call the roll? 

A. Icall the roll three times a day ,— at seven o’ciock in the 
morning, at one o’clock in the afternoon, and at six o’clock in the 
evening, — once oftener than it is called in any other department 
‘of the City of Boston. 

@. And if a man works only half a day — 
A. I give him half a day. 


men? 

AST es sir, 

@. Do the men who work in the south part of the city, or in 
Roxbury, come in to roll-call? 

A. No, sir; they do not. There are very few men, compara- 
tively, working there, except when there is extra work there. 

Q. It is only for the men right in this immediate vicinity that 
the roll is called? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q@. How is the time of the suburban men kept? Is there a 


roll-call? 
A. Igo out there and look after their time, and keep it im that 
way. 

@. Every day? 


A. Yes, sir; at Madison park and Washington park, and all | 


the other small parks in the city. 


Q. Have you ever been out to take the time of men working on 


Orchard park? 
A. No, sir. I have never had any men working there. 
@. You know where that park is situated ? 
A. Yes, sir; in your vicinity, I think. 


@. (By Mr. Wirsur.) Do you keep a time-book of all the 
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@. (By the Cuarrman.) Is that the reason why you do not 
improve that park,— because Mr. Wilbur lives in its neighborhood? 

A. No, sir. 

_ Mr. THompson. — If the Chairman will ask Mr. Galvin in ref- 
erence to the number of men employed in the parks, I would like 
to ask how many men are employed in the parks away from the 
Common and Public Garden. 

Q@. (By the Cuatrman.) Will Mr. Galvin answer that ques- 
_ tion: how many men are employed in the outlying parks? 

A. Well, sir, there are quite a number of men employed in the 
suburban parks in Charlestown, in South Boston, and two or three 
in Roxbury and other places ; enough to keep them in good con- 
dition during the year. I really do not know how many men it 
takes to keep them so. Sometimes it takes more, and sometimes 
less, according to the seasons, whether they are wet or dry. 

@. (By Mr. THomeson.) I would like to know whether some 
of them are not carried on by contract? 

A. Ido not refer to those which are carried on by contract. I 
believe Blackstone and Franklin squares, at the South End, are 
carried on by contract. I have nothing to do with them, any way. 

. And the parks in South Boston, are they taken care of by 
you? . 
They are taken care of by our department. 
How many men do you employ there? 
Sometimes more, and sometimes less. 
More than what, and less than what? 
Sometimes five or ten, and sometimes three. 
Somewhere on an average, you would say, of six or seven. 
Possibly so. 
How many are employed in Charlestown? 
Two men are employed permanently. 
How many in West Roxbury? 
We send men out there whenever the warles need attention. 
What other parks are there? Are there any other parks? 

The Cuarrman.— There is a park in Roxbury — Washington 
park. 

Mr. Garvin. —Yes, sir; that is the most expensive suburban 
Ae we have. 

(By Mr. THomrson.) How many men-do you employ 
a 

A. Five or six. 

@. Then that leaves you an average number employed on the 
Common and Public Garden ever since “the 1st of January, or the 
Ist of May, of about ninety-five men ? 

A. Well, it might be, sir, but sometimes there is extra work to 
do, as in the case of the monument; there were quite a number of 
men around there. 

@. The monument work is done by contract, is it not? 

A. I presume so, sir. I have no doubt about it. 

@. You keep the time-roll ? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. How many men are employed on the Common and Public 
Garden? 
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A. Sometimes more and sometimes less. 

@. More than what, and less than what? 

Alderman CLiark. — Suppose you refer him to the pay-roll. 

Mr. Garvin. — Yes, sir. JI cannot carry the numbers in my 
mind, but no more than the legitimate number that are required 
to keep the department in good order and condition. 

Mr. Tuompson. — I want to get at the number. 

Mr. Garvin. —If the gentleman refers to the pay-rolls in the 
treasurer’s office he will ascertain. 

Mr. Tuompson. -— The pay-rolls are not here, and this is evidence 
before this committee ; I suppose you can give it. 

Mr. Garvin. —I should think, on an average, there are eighty 
or ninety men in the department during the summer. 

@. (By Mr. THomrson.) How long a time, on the average, - 
were different men employed? How long has been the term of 
service of any one man? | 

A. Well, I have been there, sir, only a couple of years. 

@. The present year I refer to; that is the scope of this inves- 
tigation. 

A. Will you ask your question again? 

@. During the present year, of the average of eighty or ninety 
men employed, what has been the average term of service of the 
men employed on the Common and Public Garden? 

A. Well, during the time that work is done there‘have been 
eighty or ninety. Last winter there was a great deal of extra 
work caused by snow being carted upon the Common. 

@. Irefer simply to since the first of May the present year. 

A. Ishould think on an average there were eighty or ninety 
men. 

@. What I am trying to get at is, if a man was once employed, 
how long did he remain before he was taken off and another put 
on in his place? 

A. Sometimes he might stay three or four weeks. We gener- 
ally try to do as much as we can for the laboring men. We give 
some of them four weeks, and then we put on others, and give 
them four weeks. 

Q.. You try to make the work go as far as you can? 

A; Y 68, Sir. 

Q. Without any regard to whether they have any Knowle 
on flower-gardening ? 

A. Inmy capacity of looking after the men, I never saw any 
men who were not capable of doing the work I set them to do. 
You never saw any? 

No, sir. 

Not even Mr. O’Brien? 

No, sir. 

You consider him capable? 

So far as my knowledge goes. 

Didn’t you discharge him? 

I received orders to discharge a certain number of men, and 
he was among the number. 

@. Then you say you kept them four weeks on the average. Is 
that the longest time on the average? 
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Well, I kept some four weeks, and some four months. 
How many for four months? 
Well, I do not know; I could not tell exactly. 
‘I suppose the pay-roll will tell that? 
. Yes, sir, 1 think you could get all the evidence you want 
there. 

Alderman Crarx. — Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that the 
gentleman is so anxious to obtain information, and I have no 
doubt the committee is perfectly competent to and desirous of 


hOhOD 


getting all the information they can. 


@. (By Alderman Crarx.) Now, Mr. Galvin, has it been the 
practice of the gentlemen of the Common Council, from all sec- 
tions of the city, to urge you to put men at work upon the Com- 
mon and Public Garden? 

A. No, sir; not to urge me particularly. 

@. Do you know whether they urge it from all sections of the 
city ? 

A. Yes, sir, they do. 

@. (By Mr. Tuomeson.) I would like to ask further if there 
is any special pressure from Common Councilmen? 

A. Well, sir, there is the pressure that the constituents of the 
Common Councilmen bring upon them. | 

Mr. Smarpon. — I would like to inquire if Mr. Thompson has 
not put on one or more men there? 

Mr. Tuompson. — If Mr. Smardon asks me that question, I would 
say that he did not. He went to Mr. Galvin, and asked him if he 
had any vacancies, and for the first time discovered what the sys- 
tem of employing men there was, and was very glad his attention 


was called toit. The man went on, and was there, I think, four 


months. 

@. (By Mr. Wizsur.) Do you think there has been any par- 
ticular pressure for men to be put to work from the Common 
Council more than from the Board of Aldermen? 

A, Not particularly, sir. 

Q@. (By Mr. Crark.) Do you have the putting of men to 
work? 

A. No, sir, I do not. . 

Mr. Crark. — Then I don’t see the use of these questions. 

@. (By Alderman Ciarx.) Do you know whether Mr. Thomp- 
son has had a man there? 

uae 11 do not. 

Mr. THompson. — I stated that my impression is there was a man 
put on. 

Mr. Garvin. — I have no knowledge of it. 

Mr. THompson. —I1 am quite sure he was put on. 

Alderman CriarKx. — You did not learn the system until you had 
this man put on, and you only asked for one this year? 

Mr. THompson. — That is all. I wish to state particularly, — 
and I think Mr. Galvin will bear me out in it, —that I statd 
particularly that I did not ask it as a member of the Common 
Council. 

Superintendent Garvin. — And I told you you were a member 
of the Council, and that was the reason the man went on. 
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Q. (By Mr. Brown.) Do you keep a book of the names of 
the laborers, and who got them put on by the phalanges 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

Q. The book does not tell by whose influence they were em- 
ployed? 

Asa N OF Sir; 

@. (By Alderman CrarKx.) Mr. Galvin, while you are on this 
matter of employment — there are seventy-five members of the 
Common Council and twelve members of the Board of Aldermen, 
making eighty-seven in all; so that, if each member has had one, 
Mr. Thompson had had a pretty fair share of the work that has 
been given the employés this year, has he not? They have not 
averaged through the season more than eighty-five, have they? 

A. No, sir, I should think not. 

@. I only want to know if this thing has been equally dis- 
tributed. 

A. Well, inthe arrangement I have made I have not borne in 
mind whether a certain Councilman has had any or not. 

Alderman Crarx.—TI understand that; but I wanted to know if 
they were equally proportioned. 

Mr. Tuompson. —I wished to understand whether he meant to 
say that there have been eighty-five men employed this season, or 
whether he means that eighty-five different men have been employed 
each day. 

Alderman CLrarKk. — We propose that this committee shall under- 
stand just exactly how many men have been employed, and how 
much they have been paid aday. I notice no one has introduced 
an order into the Council to reduce the pay of laborers in the city 
departments this year. 

Mr. TuHompson. — I don’t know that there has been. 

Alderman Crarx. — I have not seen it. 

Mr. THomprson.—I think I may correct the Alderman. My 
impression is that there has been an order introduced to fix the 
pay of laborers at a lower sum than has been paid on the Common 
and squares. The order was brought in before the beginning of 
this financial year, — if you are referring to the current year. 

Alderman Ciarx. — I refer to the current year, — since the first 
of May. 

Mr. Tuompson. — Before that time, when we were making appro- 
priations there was an order introduced to fix the pay at a lower 
sum; but the appropriation was based upon the higher rate, I 
believe. 

Mr. Danrortu.—I am glad to learn how the department is 
managed, but I would like to know where my man is. 

Alderman CriarK.— You have not been as consistent as Mr. 
Thompson. Did you ever ask for one? 

Mr. DanrortH. — No, never. 

Alderman Crark. — That explains it. 

Mr. Smarpon.—I would state that a gentleman came to me 
and used Mr. Danforth’s name, and I attempted to get him put on, 
but did not succeed. 

Mr. Danrortu. — I never sent him. 


|: APPENDIX. 
_ Mr. Wirsur. —I move that this hearing now adjourn. 
Alderman Crarx. —I wish to know whether this hearing is to 
be adjourned as a public hearing, or to be closed as a public hearing. 
The Cuarrman. — That will “remain for the committee to decide. 
_ Alderman Crarx. —I think it should be announced at the pres- 
. ent time. 
Mr. Bryant. — I hope the committee will continue it as a public 
hearing, because I think the public are getting interesting informa- 
_ tion as to the basis on which men are employed. I think it is new 
_to most of us excepting the members of the City Government. 
The Cuatrman.— Mr. Bryant, I presume, should understand, 
_ and perhaps does, that this year has been one of unusual pressure ; 
if he had been a member of the Board of Aldermen or a member 
of the Common Council he would have found that there has been 
“an unusual pressure for employment this year. An Alderman at 
‘the last meeting of the Board told the story very truly and cor- 
rectly when he said that he had to keep an extra girl to answer 
the door-bell, because it was rung from morning till night by these 
‘poor people who are continually pressing for employment. I know 
‘I feel it, and I think almost every member of the Common Council 
and of the Board of Aldermen has had the same experience, and 
you can tell what you would do under the circumstances. These 
men have been given employment for a few weeks at a time, as I 
understand it. Mr. Galvin will bear me out in saying that I have 
“not made any pressure for appointments in that department, 
because I felt that he was overrun with applications of that kind, 
and have not pressed any; but I can see how other members of 
the Council and Board of Aldermen could not help pressing appli- 
cations for employment when they were so pressed themselves by 
poor people who needed it. 
_ The committee will now decide whether our next hearing shall 
be a public one; or whether they think they have given suflicient 
“opportunity to citizens to state their grievances. 
_ Mr. Brown. — Would it not be well to ask, Mr. Chairman, if 
there are any people who have got any further evidence or anything 
further to say? If there are, we shall have to hear them. 
_ The CHarrman. — Are there any gentlemen present who have 
‘not had an opportunity of stating anything they have to say in- 
relation to the Common and squares? 
_ Mr. Tuompson. — A gentleman has asked me to ask whether 
Mr. O’Brien, who testified at the last meeting, had been summoned 
to appear here. 
The Carman. —I could not answer that fact. 

Mr. Rurrin. — We have no power to summon. 

Mr. Tuompson. — Whether he has been requested or notified ? 

Mr. Rurrin. — Yes, sir; he was notified. 

Mr. Tuomrson. — Has he been notified since the last meeting? 

Mr. Rurrix. —I do not know about that. 
_ Mr. Crarx. — Mr. O’Brien was not notified. He gave his tes- 
timony at the last hearing, and Mr. J. M. Galvin was notified. 
_ The Cuarrman. —'l'he messenger tells me that Mr. O’Brien has 
been outside, but did not come in. 
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Mr. TuHompson. —I believe the request was that he should be 
notified. 

Mr. Wiizur. —I move that we adjourn for a farther hearing. 

The Caarrman. — My impression is that Mr. O’Brien was for- 
mally notified to make his appearance at the next meeting. If 
there is any misunderstanding the committee will notify him to 
appear at the next meeting. When will the committee meet? 

Mr. Burks. — Since we have spent two evenings in this matter, 
I have heard it said by some of the members of the committee 
that the general impression’had gone abroad that this committee 
was for the purpose of whitewashing the Committee on Common 
and Squares, and also the superintendent. While I believe that 
thus far the citizens have had a good opportunity to ask any ques- 
tions that they might see fit, through any member of the committee, 
or to make any statement that they pleased, there have been 
some gentlemen here this evening who did not appear at our last 
meeting, and possibly there may be some other citizens, who are 
not here this evening, who may want an opportunity to put in some 
claim or have something to say at our next meeting. I suppose 


this committee can occupy the whole year in investigating this © 


case; but perhaps after one more public hearing the committee, 
having examined the superintendent and the committee, may 
receive all the information that they desire. I therefore move that 
the next meeting of this committee be a public meeting. 

The motion prevailed, and the committee adjourned until 7 
o'clock, P.M.., Wednesday, Oct. 31st. 
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Third Session. 


WEDNESDAY, October 31, 1877. 
The committee met in the large Committee Room at 7 o’clock, 


pr -M. 


Present, — all the members. 


STATEMENT OF J. D. W. Frencu. — Resumed. 


Mr. Frencu.—I took some of your time at the last hearing, 
and, as there seems to be no one else who desires to say anything, 
I have a few more words to say at this time. Have I a right to 
ask questions with regard to the management of the Garden? 
Suppose I want to get at information in regard to anything in the 


_ Common, the Public Garden, and the public grounds, have I a 


right to ask questions here so as to get at the information through 
you? 

The Cuarrman. — What is the nature of the questions? 

A. In the nature of seeking information. 

@. I should be able to answer that better if I knew what the 
questions were. 

A. Such a question as this: I should like to know the number 
of bedding plants supplied to the city last year. 

The Cuarrman. — All that information is in the auditor’s de- 
partment, and any citizen has a right to go in there and ask for 
bills of that description, if he will specify the bills particularly 
that he wants. I can answer that question, in part, in this 
way: I was chairman of the committee, in the early part of the 


year, to nominate a Superintendent of Common and Public 


Grounds; and a member of the committee, and a member of the 
Council also, went to the auditor’s office and obtained the bills 
paid by that department. He not only went to the auditor’s office 
and obtained those bills, but he went to other florists in the city to 
ascertain if the charges were correct ; that is, how much they would 
charge for plants delivered of the description specified in the 
bill. The information was so satisfactory to him, — well, he was 
so impressed with the fact that the charges to the City of Boston 
were quite as small, compared to the charges for which other florists 
would furnish the same material. That is all I know about it. 
But in the auditor’s office all those things are on file, and are open 
to the inspection of every citizen. 

Mr. Rurrri. — It seems to me it would be sufficient to answer 
the gentleman by saying that the information which he seeks is 
not in the possession of the committee. 

Mr. Frencu. — Can I ask how the plants were obtained, — by 
contract, or how they were purchased, — the bedding plants? 

The Cuairman. — That information is not in the possession of 
the committee yet. They will, of course, examine the Committee 
on Common and Squares, and also the superintendent, and I sup- 
pose all those facts will be drawn out in the examination. 
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Mr. Frencnu. —I know the question was asked me at the last 
meeting, whether the plants should be bought by contract; and I 
said they should. But I want to say here that the specifications 
for the contract should be given out in the fall, and not in the 
spring. That gives a person a chance for growing the plants for 


the purpose. As I said, I cannot see how any person can grow 


such plants without an intimation that he has to furnish them. . 


He must have the winter to grow the plants in. Now, if I had 
known exactly the number of thousand plants which had been fur- 
nished there,— which I did not know,—TI could have given the 
committee some information what those plants ought to cost per 
thousand, such bedding plants as they have; but, as I don’t know 
the number of plants, it would be quite useless to state the price 
per thousand. But there is one item of information in regard to 
plants, which Alderman Clark asked me at the last meeting, which 
I was sorry I could not answer at the time as accurately as I 
wished, — that is, in regard to the importation of rhododendrons. 
Alderman Clark asked me for what price they could be imported, 
and I could not give the price; but, as it happens, I imported a 
box of flowers, and I don’t know but it came over in the same 
steamer with those of the city, —it was the ‘* Palestine,” I think. 
I have looked over my figures, and I can tell exactly what those 
plants cost. As it happens, they came from the same nursery, — 
Anthony Waterer,—so that the price shouldn’t vary for about 
the same plants. Now, those plants cost me, laid down here in 
Boston, seventy-seven cents apiece; we will call it eighty cents. 
According to your figures there were five hundred rhododendron 
plants furnished to the City of Boston. Now, at eighty cents 
apiece, that would be four hundred dollars. That leaves a balance 
of five hundred and ninety-one dollars, which it seems to me it 
would be worth while to investigate to see what became of it. The 
plants were bought by a tree-broker, Frederick T. Kelsey, and 
perhaps he may know something about it. As I say, the plants 
cost me eighty cents apiece, and they cost the city one dollar and 
ninety cents apiece. 

Now, sir, to suppose that those plants on the Common and 
Public Garden were the same sort of plants that I had myself, an 
expert in such plants, a gentleman who imports them himself, and 
knows all about them, and is acquainted with Anthony Waterer’s 
Nursery, states to me that those plants cost ten pounds a hundred 
in London, which is the same price as my own cost. It is about 
eighty cents apiece. The same plants cost the city a dollar and 
ninety cents apiece. The balance shows a profit to somebody of 
five hundred and ninety-one dollars. 

Alderman CiarK.— How do you know that that was not a 
profit to the city? You insinuate that somebody else made a profit 
out of it beside the city. 

A. I say Mr. Kelsey can tell you something about it. 

@. Are you acquainted with Mr. Kelsey personally? 

A. No, sir, I don’t know him, and never saw him. 

@. Do you know he has at home in New York one of the 
largest nurseries in the State of New York? 
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No, sir, I don’t know it; I do not. 
Do you know who employs him here in Boston? 
I had rather say I could tell you who does not employ him. 
Do you know what his employment is? 
As I say, those statements are substantiated by a man who 
is an expert in such things, and he says those plants ought to cost 
only ten pounds a hundred. That is the same as mine cost. 

The Coarrman. — Can you give that expert’s name? 

A. Yes, sir; he is professor of the Buzzey Institution, cura- 
tor of the Harvard Arboretum, and has charge of the grounds in 
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‘Cambridge, and also the grounds of Harvard College. This was 


simply in answer to Alderman Clark’s question at the last meeting. 

Mr. Smarpon. —I should like to ask the gentleman a question. 

A. Certainly. 

@. I should like to ask Mr. French whether he knows those 
bills were for rhododendrons and nothing else? Wasn’t there 
some other plants included in those bills? 

A. No, sir; I think there were five hundred rhododendrons, 
and there were a few azalias. 

@. How many azalias were furnished in that bill? 

A. There were five hundred plants altogether, I understand, 
and a small proportion were azalias. 

@. Do you know that to be a fact, — that there were five hun- 
dred? 

A. Yes, sir, I know it to be a fact, and I know there were five 
hundred plants there. 

@. Do you know it to be a fact? 

A. It is fully substantiated to my mind that there were five 
hundred plants imported. I should be very glad to present to the 
committee the bills of my own importation. 

@. You say those plants purchased for the city cost one dollar 
and ninety-eight cents, and that there is a discrepancy of five hun- 
dred dollars? 

A. I said there were five hundred dollars which didn’t appear. 
I don’t know anything about it. But according to the cost of the 
plants, and according to my importation, that would be a matter 
of five hundred dollars which didn’t appear. 

Now, sir, in regard to the general management of the grounds, 
I wish to answer some questions asked me at the last meeting, to 
which I was unable to reply at the time as accurately as I should 
wish. In regard to the arrangement of the Garden — what I 
would do with the plants, or how I should arrange them — now, 
I hold in my hand a letter from Prof. Sargent of the Buzzey Insti- 
tution, and I wished him to be present, but he was unable to do 
so. He wrote me a letter [reading] : — 


The general points against the Public Garden are that it has too many 
walks leading nowhere; not enough breadth of lawn, and too many common 
tender bedding plants. ‘They are entirely out of place in a Public Garden 
that should be laid out simply with lawns, grass, trees, and shrubs, hardy 
flowers, which, if perfectly arranged, would give a succession of bloom from 
April till November. In my own opinion the garden should be laid out in an 
entirely different plan, and if planted as I suggest, six men in summer and 
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one in winter would keep it in perfect order, and two hundred dollars would 
buy all the plants required. 


One of the committee asked me what I thought it would cost 
to make a complete change in the Public Garden, and I didn’t feel 
that I was able to state the cost; but Mr. Sargent says that ten 
thousand dollars would make all the change that is necessary in 
the Garden. 

Alderman CrarK. — Mr. French, who is Professor Sargent? 

A. He is the Professor at the Buzzey Institute, and has charge 
of the Harvard Arboretum. 

@. What has been his experience in laying outagarden? Will 
you please tell the committee? We want to know who is giving 
this advice,.and how much dependence can be placed upon it. 

A. He has had charge of the laying out of athe Harvard 
Arboretum. 

@. What has been done at the Arboretum? 

A. It has already cost a hundred thousand dollars. 

Q. Will you please tell this committee what new paths have 
been laid out, and what is the condition of the Harvard Arboretum 
at the Buzzey Farm? 

A. I haven’t visited it lately. 

@. Itis something that this committee are perfectly familiar 
with. You call him Professor Sargent; I suppose he attends to 
it the same as Professor Motley attends to his farm? 


A. He is Professor of Arboriculture, and has charge of the 


grounds at Harvard College and in Cambridge. 

@. How extensive are the grounds of Harvard College? 

A. He has charge of the botanical gardens and has several 
acres in plants; and his father also owns an estate in Brookline. 

Q. We all know about that; but we want to know at what 
college Professor Sargent graduated, and what experience he has 
had in laying out grounds. High-sounding names don’t amount 
to much with the committee. 

A. That is very true; and I don’t know that there is an arbori- 
cultural or horticultural college in this country. 

@. He has had no experience in taking care of grounds except 
these places in Cambridge and the Buzzey Farm, and this pine in 
Brookline? 

A. No, sir; he has taken care of the Buzzey Raat 

@. How much money does he spend in obtaining trees? 

A. It takes care of itself. 

Q. It is going to be an arboretum one of these years? 

A. Yes, sir; it is going to be a garden that the City of Boston 
would be glad to have one of these years. 

Q.. Now, what variety of rhododendrons did youimport? What 
variety cost you eighty cents? 

ee Rozseam Klegans, the Album Elegans, the Purpurium 
Elegans, the Purpurium Grand de Florum, the Everestianum, and 
the *‘ H. W. Sargent.” 

@. (By the CHairman.) Were they all one price? 

A. He sells them at so much a hundred. 
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Alderman Crarx. — How large were they? 

A. From two to three feet high, I should think. 

@. Now, if you had known but little about rhododendrons, 
and had never had any experience, and if a man like Mr. Hunne- 
well, or Prof. Sargent, or his father, had recommended this same 
Mr. Kelsey to you as a good man from whom to purchase rhodo- 
dendrons, would you have had any confidence in such a man, if 
such men had recommended him to you? 

A. Yes, sir; I think I should. But I don’t understand that 
_ Mr. Sargent knew Mr. Kelsey, for, from what he writes in the 
letter to me, he does not speak of him in a very complimentary 
manner, but as a very offensive sort of a man. 

@. (By the CHarrman.) Do you mean to say that the grounds 
around the Buzzey Farm will compare favorably with the Public 
Garden? This committee have visited those grounds during the 
year, and they know their appearance exactly. 

A. I didn’t intend to compare them. I don’t think they can 
be compared. Idon’t think they are meant to be compared. You 
might compare Mr. Sargent’s own grounds with the Public Garden. 

@. But this gentleman’s taste is displayed in the position on 
the Buzzey Farm and the grounds immediately adjoining the col- 
lege? 

The idea there is to have an arboretum. 

But the grounds are laid out around the college? 
Yes, sir. 

I suppose that is a specimen of Mr. Sargent’s taste? 
I presume he did it. 

Alderman CrarK.— There has been some attempt to lay out 
the grounds around this arboretum ? 

A. LIhaven’t visited it this summer. I know there are walks 
laid out, and a garden, etc. 

I was asked at the last meeting by some one, in regard to 
whether I thought it would do better with a new superintendent ; 
and f said, in reply, that it might do a great deal worse; and I say 
so now. At the same time, I think it would be an experiment 
worth trying. I received a card from a gentleman, which I would 
like to read. It is from Mr. Peter C. Brooks, of Medford, a gen- 
tleman of taste, who has a house in sight of the Public Garden, 
and lives in it during the winter and late in the spring; and he 
writes, — it is just the opinion of a citizen, which I should like to 
quote to show that Ido not stand alone in what I have said in 
regard to the Garden, — knowing my views in regard to the Gar- 
den, he says : — 
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My views agree with yours. The Park Commissioners, of course, should 
have control. I can testify to the outrageous waste of time on the part of the 
laborers in the Public Garden and Common during the part of the year that 
I am in town. 


That is just the opinion of one citizen in regard to the matter 
of the Common. I want to say a word about the matter of the 
Park Commission, as in the order which you have read it asks for 
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some remedy for this sort of thing. As it stands now, a great 
deal of the responsibility must necessarily fall upon the super- 
intendent. I suppose that in all the details the Committee on 
Common cannot be expected to attend to them, but that the super- 
intendent is responsible in those respects. They give the general 
orders and direction ; but at the same time the chief responsibility 
must rest upon the superintendent. This is the fault of the 
manner of choosing the City Government. The members of the 
different committees are constantly changing. Some members of 
the Committee on Common remain year after year, but all the 
committees change more or less. Now, any person, to have an 
accurate knowledge of how the Common and the Public Garden 
should be carried on, should have a knowledge of arboriculture, and 
trees and plants, and he must have got his education in either one 
of two ways: either he must be an amateur and have had charge of 
those things himself, or he must have had a professional education 
and have been brought up to it. Now, it is nothing to the dis- 
credit of the Committee on Common to say that not many of them 
have, perhaps, the ability, time, and opportunity to follow out those 
different lines. But if the whole matter was put into the hands of 
the Park Commission, — as you have put the Fire, the Street, and 
Health Departments, —ifit were putinto the hands of such men,ina 
few years you would see a very great change, and more efficiency 
and greater results than we have now. ~That I believe is the true 
remedy. I was asked that question in regard to the parks in cities 
that I have visited abroad, and I believe that the parks in London 
are placed in the hands of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, as they are called. That is the true remedy, gentlemen ; 
if you desire to have an entire and radical change in the matter, 
it seems to me that it should be done in that way. 

Mr. WiLsur.— You spoke about what the ‘rhododendrons cost 
the city. Did you have the information accurately what they 
cost? 

A. It was printed in the report. It states the amount. 

@. Does that give the cost of the plants, the number of plants, 
and the cost of each plant? 

A. No, sir; it states that so much was paid to Mr. Kelsey for 
rhodudendrons. I don’t know exactly how it was worded. 

The CuHarrman. —If any other gentleman has anything to say 
about the Common and squares, the committee would be very glad 
to hear him. 


STATEMENT OF TERENCE C. SmitTH. 


Mr. Smirn. — This question has been a very laughable one, in 
my opinion. Indeed, I cannot help laughing at it myself. 

The Cuarrman. — You appeared before us at the first meeting? 

A. Yes, sir; decidedly. Now, gentlemen, so far as I know, 
— [have been a tax-payer for at least twenty years, and a heavy one 
a part of the time, — during my experience as a citizen of Boston 
for twenty-nine years, and over, I have never seen anything of the 
sort that has transpired under the skill of our present City 
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Forester. There is a great deal of grumbling about Chester 
square, and that I am particular to dwell upon, for I was inter- 
ested in two houses there, and in the building of a school-house. 
I would say that those lands were bid in from the city at that time, 
if I remember aright, for fifty-two or sixty-two and a half cents; 
I cannot tell exactly which; yes, I am sure they were bought in 
from the city for sixty-two and a half cents a foot. There are, 
to-day, lands in South Boston, Charlestown, and in other parts 
of Boston, that have depreciated tenfold, ten times over the price 
that they were in those days. I am satisfied to assert it, for this 
reason, that I bought at that time, on Fourth street, in South 
Boston, two houses, and they depreciated in valuation more than 
any part of Chester park. 

I will show you that if there is any depreciation in property on 
Chester park it is not on account of Mr. Galvin. It is on account 
of the dirt, and filth, and mire, before that part of the city was 
bought; in fact, every back yard was filled with filth. I don’t 
question for a moment the statements of some of the respectable 
parties living on it; but I am satisfied that all the insect powder 
in the world will not banish the cockroaches and insects from the 
street. ‘There is a great deal of gas from the canal, and it will 
annoy you, and — 

The Cuarrman. — Will you please confine yourself more Saas 
larly to the subject of the Common and squares ? 

Mr. Smira. — Directly. I have travelled up to Chester square 
to-day and seen the houses on Tremont street to Harrison avenue, 
and I have found that there is no light let in over the halls and 
entries, and I have found in the autumn of the year that the trees 
and shrubbery were in that miserable condition, knowing, as I did, 
that the reason was that the earth under them was nothing but 
ashes and filth. That is not Mr. Galvin’s fault. 

I have travelled through all the public grounds of Boston, and 
admired them; and I have seen the admirable condition of the 
public squares, — and especially is that so in South Boston. Down 
in Foundry street, and Silver street, and Gold street, why, the 
people live there in peace and take care of the trees. The people 
don’t want the houses ornamented by trees at the expense of the 
City of Boston, and don’t want the city to take care of. them. 
This grumbling over Mr. Galvin comes from a filthy source; I am 
satisfied of it. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH TAYLOR. 


Mr. Taytor. — As I have a nursery, and import a great many 
rhododendrons, I would like to ask Mr. French what kind those 
were that he could sell for eighty cents each, —if they had flower- 
buds on them? 

Mr. Frencu. —I am not in the business and cannot — 

Mr. Taytor. — Did they have flower-buds on them? 

Mr, Frencu. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taytor. —Did you pay duty on them? 
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Mr. Frencu. — Yes, sir, and it was outrageous; twenty per 
cent. | 
Mr. Taytor.— And you say five or six buds were on each 
lant? 
: Mr. Frencu. —I didn’t calculate them. Some might have three 
or four, and some five or six. 

Mr. Taytor. —I should doubt your word. 

Mr. Frencu. —I don’t know but you would; most of the plants 
had buds on them, and some might have had five or six. 

Mr. Taytor. — They were not such plants as I could sell to my 
customers. 

The CHarrMan. — You say you have been in the habit of import- 
ing rhododendrons? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What do they cost you to import them? 

A. They cost me hard on to a dollar each, and I take the risk 
at that. Such plants as I saw on the Common cost about one dol- 
lar and fifty cents. I saw some of those plants on the Common, 
and I thought they were good plants. I merely asked Mr. French 
this question, because the statement made might give the public a 
wrong idea of the nursery trade. If they can get such plants from 
Mr. Waterer, he uses Mr. Sargent and Mr. French better than he 
does men in the trade. 

@. You think you buy your plants as ne as other men can 
buy them? 

A. Yes, sir. I mean that if he gets plants at the price he 
states, he gets them at less than Mr. Waterer sells to me. 

Mr. Frencu. —I should be glad to give my bills to the commit- 
tee and let them examine them for themselves. 

Mr. Taytor. — The reason that I got up was that I thought Mr. 
French’s statements might give the public a misrepresentation of 
the trade in Boston. I am speaking in the interest of my business. 

Mr. Rurrin. — Where do you keep? 

A. In Wellesley. 

0. Do you keep a place in Boston? 

A. No, sir; I sell for the trade. 

The Cuarrman. — Do you sell rhododendrons? 

A. Yes, sir; and I import some of them. Furthermore, I saw 
some of the plants, and 1 have paid more for plants of that kind 
than Mr. French states. 

Mr. Wirsur. — You say they cost you hard on toa dollar; what 
do you mean by that? ° 

A. They cost nearly a dollar, and I have to take risk at that. 

Ald. Vitzes. — What is the per cent. of losses? 

A. Itisn’t a great deal with rhododendrons, unless they hap- 
pen to get sweated; and then they are no use if the leaves come 
off. I don’t think that amateurs and people outside of the trade 
have to pay duty, and that is the reason that they get them for 
less. 

How do they get them? 
A. I don’t believe that amateurs have to pay duty. 
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J. D. W. Frencu. — Resumed. 


Mr. Frencu.— I am an amateur, and I paid duty. Iam sorry 


_ to say anything to injure the trade in Boston; but I assure you, 


gentlemen, that you can buy them for the prices I have named. 

The Coarrman. — I would ask Mr. Frenchif the plants he refers 
to are those mentioned in the report of Committee on Common 
and Squares, in the item under April 18 [reading ] : — 


April 18. Fred. W. Kelsey, plants and trees.............. $991 00.” 


Q. Is that the item? 

Mr. Frencu. — Yes, sir. 

Q. It does not specify the names of the plants, or the quantity. 
Has Mr. French seen any bill or memorandum that would give him 
any more information than is contained in this one item? 

A. I understood that those plants were furnished by Mr. Kel- 
sey; I haven’t seen him. 

The Cuarrman. — The committee intend to have all these bills 


before them. But this one item to which you refer is not very 


definite. 
Mr. Frencu. — That is not all the information I had. This is 


a mere item in regard to the amount. 


STATEMENT OF F. L. Harris. 


Mr. Harris. — I scarcely know what to say, there has been so 
much already said about this affair. Butin reference to the gen- 
eral working of the Garden and the way it has looked the past sum- 
mer, I think myself it has looked admirably, and much better 
than usual. And as regards the price of plants, I think the City 
Forester has purchased them at a very lowrate; because, if ever 
I have to buy, which I have to do at Mr. Hunnewell’s place, we 
pay a much larger price for each individual plant than the City 
Forester is in the habit of doing. 

The Cuarrman. — You are connected with Mr. Hunnewell? 

A. Lambhis gardener. For instance, Iam told that they buy 
coleus here at the Public Garden at six dollars a hundred; I have 
to pay eight to ten dollars. When you want plants for ribbons, 
you want all the same size, or else the ribbon will not be worth 
looking at. The ribbons generally, I thought, looked well, and I 
should suppose there were probably sixteen thousand to twenty 
thousand plants bedded out there — the City Forester can probably 
tell how many; I should judge there were from fifteen thousand to 
twenty thousand. ‘Those plants, at ten dollars a hundred, would 
amount to a very large sum. But the style of bedding is a little 
different from what we are in the habit of doing. We have one 


little bed of twenty-four by twelve, and we put five hundred dollars 


worth of stuff into it. We put much more into the same space 
than they do into the Public Garden. I suppose that people com- 
ing out to see our place see the difference between our place and 
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the Public Garden, and the difference in our style of laying out a 
garden. You cannot have it under the present régime. You must 
have a house adapted for growing plants. We have houses and 
erounds adapted for the purpose, and have had them for the last 
few years, and you must have the same. That is the cause of the 
hue and cry that the Public Garden is not worth looking at. You 
must have stuff to make it effective. My idea is, you cannot 
make it very effective under. the present way in which it is laid out. 
Iam not speaking at all disrespectfully of our worthy City For- 
ester, because I have known him a great many years, and because 
I am satisfied he has done his utmost to make the place attractive, 
and one that the citizens of Boston may be proud of; and I think 
they are as a general class proud of the Public Garden. But, as I 

said before, the Public Garden wants a new face upon it. If, as 
Mr. French says, it can be taken care of by six men, if must be 
remodelled entirely. It must be laid out with three quarters in 
grass for those men to handle. You take any ordinary vegetable 
ground, and it takes one man to manage it. 

The Cuarrman. — Mr. French quoted-Prof. Sargent. 

Mr. Harris. — I should be sorry to conflict with Mr. Sargent, 
as Mr. Hunnewell and Mr. Sargent are very great friends, and I 
should be sorry to say anything in conflict with his assertions. 

But Mr. Sargent must know that six men cannot handle that gar- 
den; but if three-quarters were devoted to grass alone, and the 
remainder to trees and beds, then probably six men could do it. 

Mr. Frencu. — That is what Prof. Sargent said; that is what I 
said. 

Mr. Harris. — Under the ordinary cultivation of vegetables in 
England we should allow one man to an acre. Under the ordinary 
style of taking care of the Garden there is a great deal of labor in 
taking care of the flowers. a 

There is another remark, made by Mr. Bowditch the other day: 
he stated that twelve hundred dollars would build a greenhouse 
large enough to raise all the flowers used by the City of Boston. 
Now I look upon it that about a five-thousand-dollar greenhouse 
would be sufficient to raise — 

Mr. Bownircu. —I believe the gentleman quotes me wrong, 
sir. I think I said the house, with the heating, would cost twenty- 
five hundred or three thousand dollars. | 

Mr. Harris. — I read it twelve hundred dollars, and'I think you 
will find it in the ‘‘ Globe.” Now, he cannot put up a house and 
heat it for twelve hundred dollars; and the idea of growing the 
number of plants such as.are usually bedded out! It cannot be 
done. ) 

Now, the plants to be bedded out want to be grown; and some 
of them want to be grown ten years, so that they will have some 
effect on a place. It is specially so with tropical plants; they 
require rich soil and a vast amount of it. Take a standard lan- 
tannee; we have them ten years old, and six and seven feet 
through, and covered with bloom till the frost comes. Where are 
you going to stow them away in a twelve-hundred-dollar house, 
under such circumstances? What the City of Boston wants is a 
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large greenhouse, with such facilities that the City Forester has the 
whole thing under his control, and can run the plants into the Pub- 
lic Garden. Then I think the Public Garden can be run cheaper, 
but it cannot be done without any expense at first. 

Alderman Vites.— Have you been on the Public Garden 
generally? 

A. Yes, sir, occasionally. 

@. Do the men do as much work as they do for you? 

-A. You know you have got to watch men. I know when I 


. handle twenty-five to forty men every spring I have got to watch 


them. I know that when a man has a large extent of territory to 
go over it is impossible to watch them all the time. 
The Cuarrman. — Can you give the committee any idea of the 
cost of conducting such a place as Mr. Hunnewell’s, — the cost of 
plants ? 
‘ A. Yes,sir. I have the management of the entire thing, ex- 
cept building the houses. I should judge it costs Mr. Hunnewell 


thirty thousand dollars a year to run it. 


Q. To run his flower-garden? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How extensive is it, compared with the Public Garden? 

A. We have about forty acres improved immediately around 
_ the house; but we have a large collection of plants that are very 
expensive. For instance, Mr. Hunnewell thinks nothing of pay- - 
' ing two guineas for a new rhododendron, and many of such flow- 
ers as he imported last season. 

@. What do you think of rhododendrons at eighty cents 
apiece? 

A. A miscellaneous lot can be bought for that price; but if 
you are to have choice-named varieties, with scarlet blossoms, you 
have got to pay high as from two-and-sixpence to five-and-sixpence 
_aplant for them. I have no means of knowing the names of those 
rhododendrons that the City of Boston got last spring; but you 


_ ¢an get them all the way up from ten to fifty pounds a hundred. 


@. There is a great difference in the price of rhododendrons? 

_ «A. Of course there is. That “H. W. Sargent,’ that Mr. 
French spoke of, —I recollect when Mr. Hunnewell imported it 
for two guineas. When it became more common you could buy 
it for three-and-fivepence a plant. 

Mr. Frencu. — Those plants he names only cost me eighty cents 
apiece. My plants were all named varieties, and cost me that 
price. 

Mr. Harris. — I did not say they were not all named. I said 
you could buy stuff at ten pounds a hundred; but if you want 
choice varieties you have got to pay from two-and-sixpence up to 
five-and-sixpence apiece. In ordering a hundred plants they may 
put in a few choice plants with them; but if you go to work and 
scan his catalogue you will find you cannot buy them for less 
than from two-and-sixpence to five-and-sixpence apiece. 

Alderman Crark.— Are you acquainted with Mr. Kelsey, who 
furnished these plants to the city? . 

A. Yes, sir. I have known him a considerable number of 
years. 
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Do you consider him a reliable man? 

Yes, sir. He has furnished us with trees. 

You consider him a reliable man? 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hunnewell so considers him ? 

Yes, sir. Mr. Hunnewell ordered plants of him himself. 
I have referred him to Mr. Hunnewell, and he has been at his 
office, and ordered trees from him. 

@. What should you think it worth to guarantee five qangead 
or one thousand rhododendrons to live after setting out, — what 
percentage would die? 

‘A. That is a question I could hardly solve. 

@. Is it worth anything? 

A. It depends a great deal. 

@. Would you give any more for five hundred rhododendedds 
that were guar anteed to live after they were all set out than you 
would without it? 

A. There is just this about it: Mr. Anthony Waterer, who 
shipped those to this city, and who is one of the largest growers in 
the world, has had a voluminous correspondence with Mr. Hunne- 
well, and he is posted on all varieties that will stand our climate. 

Mr. French has received some plants that I know will not stand 
our climate ; and Mr. French may have received some, from the fact 
that they had a glut in the market; but if you want Mr. Waterer 
to warrant them he will do it. 

Q. Do you think those varieties cheap? 

A. Not cheap, sir. 

@. Not such as you will order for Mr. Hunnewell’s place? 

A. No, sir; he will find out some time before March that some 
of them will die. The Roseam Elegans is not hardy. I think you 
mentioned that [to Mr. French]. 

Mr. Frencu. — Do you consider Prof. Sargent’s opinion worth 
notice? 

Mr. Harris. —I think it is. / 

Mr. Frencu. —Is he competent in regard i the price of 
rhododendrons that can be grown in this country? . 

Mr. Harris. —I think Mr. Sargent has not had the experience 
we have had. He could not possibly. 

Mr. Frencu. —Do you think he knows anything about the 
price? 

Mr. Harris. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frencu. — Well, Prof. Sargent says such plants as are on the 
Common and Public Garden would not cost more than ten pounds . 
a hundred; and those varieties I have I consulted Prof. Sargent 
with regard to buying them before I got them. Those varieties 
were approved by him and sent out by Mr. Waterer, knowing 
what plants were perfectly hardy in this country, and all those 
varieties were hardy. 

Mr. Harris. —I° think you will find the Roseam Elegans is 
not hardy. Will you let me look at your list? 

Mr. Frencu.—I will not believe it until I see with my own 
eyes that it is dead. 
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' Mr. Harris. — Out of probably fifty of that variety we have 
imported within two years we have not probably two living 
to-day. 

Alderman Crarx. — I hope Mr. French will give Mr. Harris the 
memorandum of the plants he has imported, so ) that we may know 
if he has imported some that are not hardy. I wish you to under- 
stand that not a single rhododendron imported by Mr. Kelsey has 
died; that all have ‘lived. 

Mr. Harris. —If they were imported last spring, it is not to be 


- supposed that they would die during the past summer. Next 


spring we will know the difference. 

Alderman Crark.—I am not a professor of horticulture. I 
do not know anything about it. 

Mr. Harris.— You asked me just now how much Ree Se of 
fees endrons would die? 

- Alderman Crarx. —I took it for granted that some would die 
if set out. 

Mr. Harris. — Still you have not given them a year’s trial. I 
think he mentioned the Roseam Elegans, which is not hardy, and 


then the ‘‘H. W. Sargent,” which is a little hardy; but lama 


little surprised that he got them for two shillings apiece. 

@. Do you ever get them at that price? 

a4... No; sir. 

@. What do you give for them? 

A. I think they are quoted in his catalogue at five shillings ; 
but, as I said, oftentimes they put in those few choice varieties to 
make up.a large order. They do it gratuitously, and it is nota 
criterion that you can buy them at two shillings apiece.’ Mr. 
French will not tell:you you can go and buy the ‘‘ H. W. Sargent ” 
by the dozen or one hundred at ten pounds a hundred. As I said 
before, they may throw in a few to make up a couple of hundred 
plants. 

Mr. Rurrin. — Did you say that it costs about thirty thousand 
dollars a year to keep Mr. Hunnewell’s place going? 

Yes, sir. 

@. You méan that about that amount is expended every .year? 

A. About that amount; that is, in the importation of plants, 
and the wear and tear of greenhouses. 

@. That is what it costs every year? 

[ae es, sir. 

@. What would it cost to put the Public Garden in the same 
condition that you find Mr. Hunnewell’s estate in to-day ; with the 
same qualities of evergreens? 

A. It would be almost impossible to make even a rough guess. 

@. <A large sum of money? 

A. But to plant it out with the large quantity of stuff we have 
it would cost fifty thousand dollars. 

Q@. Would fifty thousand dollars do it? 

A. It would not give you the varieties of evergreens and rho- 
dodendrons we have. You must be aware that we have evergreens 
and rhododendrons in that place fifteen to twenty feet, and one 
thousand dollars would not buy them. You take an Anima 
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Sporadica, which is one of the most beautiful evergreens ; you can 
buy little plants for about one dollar each plant, a foot high. But 
when you come to take them eight feet through and ten feet high, 
you can imagine what such plants would be worth, and we have 
any quantity of such plants on the grounds. — 

Alderman Vites.— What would it cost to keep the Public 
Garden in the same condition in which it v was kept last summer ? 

A. The Public Garden alone? 

Q. The Public Garden, — about eight@en acres. 


A. To make a rough guess, I should think it would cost ten to . 


fifteen thousand dollars. Of course I make this as a very rough 
guess, because I haven’t any idea of the number of plants put in 
the grounds. By passing along the side of a ribbon you don’t 
begin to see the number of plants put in there. You see only the 
effect. 

@. You can tell better than an amateur? 

A. I don’t look into it, but merely look to see the effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What do you think of the Public Garden as a 
location for evergreens and rhododendrons? 


A. I don’t think it is a good location. Then I think the soil | 


is uncongenial for the growth of rhododendrons. To go to work 
and get a mass of rhododendrons you must take out all that street 
sweepings and get some fresh soil from the woods and make a 
fresh bed of it. That is my idea of it. They will not grow there. 

Mr. Garvin. —In all the cities you have travelled in, have 
you ever seen evergreens do well? 

A. No, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. — What large cities have you been in? 

A. New York, Philadelphia, and Albany. It is a well- known 
fact that no evergreen will stand in London, and they have a few 
deciduous trees. 


@. The statement has been, made here by amateurs and ex- 


perts that our Public Garden and grounds do not compare with 
the grounds of other cities; what is your judgment about the 
matter ? 

A. Isuppose that is on account of its being more contracted. 
It isn’t because it is not kept any better, or because the bedding 
is any better anywhere else. It is because in New York they 
have magnificent drives around their parks, and it is kept in tip- 
top style; and also in Philadelphia. But in regard to your 
bedding I think it, as a whole, compares very favorably with 
anything I have seen elsewhere. 

@. Our Public Garden compares favorably with anything you 
have seen? 

A. I think so. 

@. According to size? 

A. Yes, sir. I went to the Centennial last year and could not 
sce anything different from the bedding you have here, — different 
from Boston. It is true they have large masses of stuff, but it is 
purchased at large prices, and they made a magnificent display. 
You cannot do it where you purchase things as you do. You 
want large houses, as they do in London and Paris, where you can 
put out those things. 


‘them. 
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Ald. CLrarx. — What would it cost to put the same number of 
greenhouses on the Public Garden as are on Mr. Hunnewell’s 
garden? 

A. Mr. Hunnewell has done things by fits and starts, so that it 
would be almost impossible to say. I knew there is one range he 
put up for fifteen thousand dollars, and I am satisfied I could have 
put itup for half the money, and it would have been better adapted 
for plants than it was. It was placed in the hands of an architect, 
and it is supposed that an architect knows what is wanted. 

@. You think the most economical way is to own a green- 
house? 

A. Ido, and I will tell you the reason why. If you go to 
work and try to buy plants you cannot always get them. To have 
plants you have got to have a house to put them in. 

@. Do you think it would be judicious for the City of Boston 
to build a greenhouse, for setting out thirty thousand or forty 
thousand plants a year? 

A. I don’t think you could get them as cheap as you could 


grow, them. 


@. Do you think it would be a judicious thing for half-a-dozen 
or a dozen dealers in Boston to grow them and take the chance of 
selling them to the City of Boston? 

A. That is the only way; they can take the chance of selling 


@. But should you think it a judicious thing unless they had 
some chance of selling them? 

.A. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. — Suppose the city advertised in the fall, stating 
the amount wanted, could they be raised? 

A. They could raise this soft bedding stuff, such as you have 


on the Common; but this large stuff you cannot get except after 


several years. 

Ald. Crark. — You think the most economical plan is to have a 
greenhouse and run it on its own account? 

fe Lt dG, sir: 

Ald. Crarx.'— That has always been Mr. Galvin’s opinion, that 
the city should have a greenhouse and own it on its own account ; 
but I have had my doubts about it. 

The CHarrman. — You know something about the extent of the 
Public Garden and Chester square, and the other squares in the 


_ City of Boston? 


A. Iam not well acquainted with Chester square. I have been 
through it once or twice. 

@. How large and expensive a greenhouse would be required to 
supply the public grounds of Boston with flowers? 

You would want three greenhouses, — one large one for 

growing this large stuff. 

QM. How much would it cost? 

Ald. Crarx. — To grow such stuff as we have? 

«Mr. Harris. —I should think it would require two or three 
houses one hundred feet long and eleven feet wide, to grow all the 
stuff you want. 
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Ald. Crarx. — We have the Public Garden, and the parks in | 
Charlestown, South Boston, and the South End? 1 | 
A. Anybody can easily calculate what it will cost if you put | 
out the quantity that can be raised in a greenhouse one hundred 
feet long by eleven feet wide. 

Mr. Garvin. — If you double that quantity? 

Ald. Crark.— How much would you want for double that 
quantity? 

A. Double the amount of houses. 

@. How much would the houses cost? 

A. Such houses could be built for eight hundred dollars apiece, 
and three thousand two hundred for one large house. I should 
prefer one good large house for large plants, such as foliage plants, 
ficuses, lantannees, as they give effect to a place at once, and add 
greatly to its beauty. 

Mr. Wirizur. — Do you think it would take four houses to raise 
thirty thousand plants? 

A. It depends upon the size of them. 

@. Such plants as are in the Public Garden? 

A. Yes, sir; I should think thirty thousand plants would have 
a chance. If you take four-inch plants it takes just double that 
space before you get them out. People do not bed them in houses 
unless they have hot-beds. It is more expensive to run a range. 

@. Do you think the proper time to advertise for plants would 
be in the fall? 

A. I certainly should. 

@. Better than in the spring? 

A. Certainly, because no man would grow them on a venture. 
I don’t know how I could buy a thousand plants of any one variety 
next spring. I do not know of any one man in the City of Boston — 
who would have a thousand plants of any one kind that I could 
‘purchase if he had no notice beforehand that I should want 
them. 

Q. (By Ald. Vires.) Are you acquainted with the growing 
of trees? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you ever been up on East Chester park? 

A. No, sir. AsI said, I don’t know anything about it. I 
passed through it once. | 

Do you think the stench arising from Roxbury Canal is 
injurious to those trees? 

A. Icannot say; but I suppose any stench arising from any 
drain, sewer, or cesspool would be detrimental to vegetable life as 
it is to animal life. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) All the florists in this neighborhood 
raise plants for sale every year? 


AD) €8, 817s ? 
@. Could these florists also increase the number of plants in 
their hothouses ? 4 


A. Well, Ido not say they could not increase them, but they 
grow a miscellaneous collection for transient customers. For 
instance, you want a dozen, and somebody else wants a dozen, of a 
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_ particular kind, and they probably grow one hundred or five 
hundred of that particular variety for their customers. But sup- 
pose I should wish to get all my stuff of them, and I should go 
and say, Mr. So-and-so, I want a thousand plants of either variety, 
neither of these men could furnish them; but by picking up fifty 
here and fifty there, and a hundred somewhere else, I might rake 
up the thousand; but then, remember, they would not all be 
sizable plants. Some might be five or six inches high, and some 
twenty inches. In making a ribbon-bed you have got to make 
-your calculation ahead. It is rather a precarious position fora 
gardener to be placed in to find himself with a thousand plants of 
three different stages of growth. He wants them all of an even 
_ height to plant them with effect. 

Q@. (By Mr. Wirsur.) What would be the cost of running 
these four greenhouses you propose? 

A. Ishould judge three men ought to run them well. 

@. (By the CHairman.) Could three men run the four houses? 

A. Yes, sir. Iam not speaking now of this common bedding 
stuff; less men could run them then; but if you want to grow 
this big stuff, it requires more labor and more skill. 

Q@. (By Mr. Wirsur.) Do you think it would take three men 
to take care of them if they were filled with the same kind of 
plants we have now in the Garden? 

A. ‘Two men ought to run them very nicely then. 

Q@. Do you think thirty-two hundred dollars would cover put- 
ting in piping, boilers, and everything? 

Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Rorrin.) Do I understand you to say that in 
London, in the public parks, they had no evergreens, or could not 
grow them? 

A. Away out on the margin of the city they do, but it is 
questionable if there are any around Hyde park, of any account 
at all. 

@. Is it because they will not thrive? 

A. No, sir, itis because of the soot. The dust that gathers 
upon the foliage seems to check the pores; it closes the pores in 

them, and they cannot breathe. 
' @. In the public parks of England do they have this class of 
evergreens and rhododendrons? 

A. In the public parks they do. Take Battersea park, for 
instance, where they go in very extensively in bedding; they lay 
out a bed in all sorts of flowers and all kinds of tropical plants 
that you can imagine, and then they have men there squirting 
water over them from morning till night. They go around with 
their engines and squirt water over this foliage all the time. You 
can imagine how much more expensive it would be to do this work 
here, because the price of labor here is generally one-third higher 
than it is in England. 

Mr. Bryant. — Mr. Chairman, will you ask Mr. Harris if he 
thinks it was a mistake on the part of the city to abandon its 
greenhouse on the Public Garden? 

Mr. Harris. —I do not think it was a mistake to abandon that 
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at all. I should never advocate having a range of greenhouses on’ 

the Public Garden, unless it was merely a conservatory. For 
bedding out and -seeding J should want them in an isolated place, 
where the public could have no access. 

Mr. Bowvircu.— Mr. Chairman, will you ask Mr. Harris whether 
he is positive that there are no evergreens in the Hyde park in 
London? 

Mr. Harris. —I did not say so. There are a number of parks 
in the neighborhood of London. Hyde park, I remember well, but 
I do not remember of seeing small evergreens there; there are 
some larger ones there. 

Q. (By Mr. Bowprircn.) Do you know what-kind, sir? 

A. Icannot recollect. I have not taken memoranda, sir. 

Mr. Bowpircu. — I believe the pine will grow in any city. 

Mr. Harris. — Well, pines or spruces would be more apt to 
grow than rhododendrons. I do not think you can make a 
rhododendron or a laurel live there. No large-leaved plant, I am 
satisfied, can breathe in such an atmosphere. 

Q). (By the CHarrmaNn.) Can you tell us anything about the 
evergreens in the New York parks? 

My ROh: yes; there are some beautiful evergreens there. 

@. (By Alderman Crarxk.) You were asked by Mr. Bryant 
whether you thought it was judicious for the city to abandon the 
greenhouse on the Public Garden. | Do you know anything about 
the condition that greenhouse was in when it was sold? 

Well, sir, it was a dilapidated-looking affair to me. 

Do you know whether it was a greenhouse that was safe? 
No, sir, I should judge not. 

You believe it to be unsafe ? 

A. I think it would have tumbled down if it had not been 
pulled down, very quickly. Thatis my idea of it. 

Alderman CrarKk. — That is the reason why it was taken down. 

@. Do you think a public garden of eighteen acres is a suitable 
place to put up four greenhouses the size you speak of? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

@. (By Superintendent Garvin.) Did they attempt in New 
York, near City Hall, to grow evergreens there some two or three 
years ago? 

A. ‘There are none there. 

Q@. Did they attempt to grow them? 

A. I could not say. 

Q@. Mr. Bowditch is very conversant with that locality. Do you 
know, Mr. Bowditch, that they attempted to grow them there? 

A. I never said anything about evergreens in New York city. 

Q@. Have you heard that they ever attempted to grow them 
there? 

A. Ido not think they ever tried to grow a pine there. 

Q. Jam speaking of evergreens, sir. 

A. A pine is an evergreen, sir. I think if they would try a 
pine they would find it would grow perfectly well. 

Mr. Harris. —I don’t know that I have anything more to say. 

Mr. Frencu.—I would like to say just a word in regard to 
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_ evergreens. I have just read a book on trees in London, which 
_has just come out, and it says especially, though some have 
7 thought to the contrary, that evergreens, and especially rhododen- 
_drons can be grown perfectly well, and are grown there to-day. 
_ And, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to ask Mr. 
_ Harris one or two questions. 

The CHarrman. — Yes. 

Mr. Frencu.— Mr. Harris has acknowledged that Mr. Sargent 
is a competent judge in regard to rhododendrons. I would like to 
ask if he considers him a competent judge in regard to laying out 
of grounds, and whether his recommendations would be ood for 
anything ; whether he has done anything for arboriculture, for the 
culture of plants as a gentleman; whether he has done anything 
at the Arnold Arborita, at the Buzzey Institute, at his own place. 
Mr. Harris has lived at Mr. Hunnewell’s, and knows what it is, — 
one of the most beautiful places in the country, 
_ what other gentlemen’s places are, Mr. Payson’s, for instance. 
_ Now, will he tell whether Professor Sargent’s opinion is worth any- 
thing in regard to laying out of grounds, and whether he has shown 
himself to have done anything worthy of note and record as a 
cultivator of plants, flowers, shrubs, and trees. 

_ Mr. Harris.—In reply to that remark of yours I think that 
_ few young men in this country have done so much in this matter 


since he returned from Europe, no doubt; I am satisfied that this 
young man has done wonders. Mr. Hunnewell and myself were 
talking with Mr. Tailby a very short time ago, and he said there 
were few men that were closer observers of things generally than 
Mr. Sargent; whenever he entered a house, or whenever he entered 
grounds, his eye caught everything at a elance : and when a man 
is possessed of such a wonderful faculty as that he certainly must 
possess an extraordinary amount of genius. In the laying out of 
that new place at Brookline, — his father’s, — he has done a great 
deal there and on his own place towards making them attractive : 
it shows that the gentleman is possessed of great ability. 

| Mr. Frencn. —I tried in the beginning to get some idea of 
about how many plants were bedded out in the Garden; I think 
Mr. Galvin said in some remark, a few minutes ago, that there were 
some forty thousand, if I am not mistaken. 

Alderman Crark.— Mr. Chairman, for the information of the 
committee, I would state that the bills are in the auditor’s office, 
which will be placed before the committee, showing just the number 
of thousand plants used and the prices paid. 

Mr. Frencu. —I think Mr. Harris made some statement in 
regard to the cost of these plants per thousand. NowI wish to say 
that I have a letter here from one of the most noted plant-growers 
about Boston, in which he answers a question in regard to what 
such plants would cost, and also for bedding large stuff. He says 
that the best quality of verbenas, carnations, petunias, heliotropes, 
and similar plants, he could furnish at for ty dollars per thousand ; 
and the class of begonias, centurias, geraniums, fuchsias, and such 
like, can be furnished at sixty dollars per thousand. I only give 
that as a piece of information for the committee. 


as Mr. Charles Sargent. His place has been wonderfully improved - 
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Q. (By the Cuarrman.) Who is the florist that you refer to, 
Mr. French? . 

A. Mr. William C. Strong, of Brighton, Mass. 

Q. (By Superintendent Garvin.) Does he-say in what size 
pots he will deliver them, Mr. French? 

A. He says, ‘of the usual size and best quality.” You can: 
tell best what the usual size is. 

Mr. Garvin. — The usual size is from four to five inches. 

Mr. Frencu.— That is the size then ; he says, *‘ of the usual size 
and best quality.” 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) Mr. French, you were asked a ques- 
tion by the Chairman of the Committee on Common and Squares 
in relation to the varieties of rhododendrons you imported. Now 
you have conveyed an impression to this committee, or have tried 
to convey an impression to the committee, of the price of rhodo- 
dendrons; Mr. Harris conveys an entirely different impression ;, 
will you please give to the committee the varieties of rhododen- 
drons you imported, and the names? 

A. Yes, sir; I would be very happy to do so. 

Alderman CrarkK.— And the number of each variety ? 

Mr. Frencou. —I1 offered to put in for the committee the varieties, 
names, bills, and everything else, if they wanted them. 

Mr. Harris. —I think I stated that the rhododendrons the gen- 
tleman mentioned for ten pounds per hundred, as he says he paid 
for them,—I know that they can be purchased at that rate; but if 
you go into a little-‘more elaborate ones, and want some high-toned 
varieties, you have got to pay a bigger price. 

Mr. Bryant. — Now will Mr. Harris state what varieties in the 
Public Garden are so very high-toned. 

Mr. Harris.’'— I do not know what varieties are there. 

The CHarrman.— Has Mr. French any of the varieties on the 
Public Garden? 

Mr. Frencu.— Some of them are the same, I think. Some of 
them are the same, because f have seen some of the same variety ; 
but of course there is a larger variety than I have. But Mr. 
Harris has kindly admitted that Mr. Sargent is a competent judge 
in that matter, and Professor Sargent has seen those on the Com- 
mon, and he said they can be bought of Mr. Waterer for ten 
pounds per‘hundred. ‘The varieties that I have I would be very 
glad to read if the committee wish to take the names. They are 
the Roseam Elegans, Album Elegans, Purpurium Elegans, Pur- 
purium grand de florum, Everestianum, and the ‘‘H. W. Sargent.” 
I think these are all the varieties I have. 

Alderman CrarK.— Mr. Harris, you have heard the statement 
read in regard to prices of plants which Mr. Strong thinks he 
could furnish. What is your opinion in regard to the price of the 
same varieties that he read, from five to six inches high? 

Mr. Harris. — Well, sir; there are several of the plants that — 
Mr. French has named that can be furnished, probably, at that 
rate ; but when he speaks about fuchsias at six dollars a hundred, I 
don’t know what he means, — whether he means fuchsias just struck, 
or plants in bloom. It would. be of little use for a florist, at least 
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for the City Forester, to purchase fuchsias in beds just about so high 
for bedding ; then, again, it is a very small share which are ever 
bedded anyway. 

Alderman Crark. — How about geraniums that are in bloom? 

Mr. Harris. —I don’t think he mentioned geraniums. Did you 
mention geraniums, Mr. French? 

Mr. Frencu. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. — Well, sir, as far as my experience goes, it can- 
not be done at that rate. For instance, suppose I want to make a 


> yellow or an orange line of ‘‘ Earl of Rawson.” Mr. Strong, [rather 


think, would not presume to furnish them to me for less than twenty 


' dollars per hundred. 


@. (By Alderman CrarKk.) You have heard him read the 
variety he imported. Is that about the same variety you should 
import? 

A. Yes, sir, just about the same; though they often import 
mixed varieties, seedlings, without any regard to classes. 

@. I understood you to say that one or two of these varieties 
you did not consider hardy. 

A. The Roseam Elegans we do not consider hardy. Under cer- 
tain circumstances it will survive the winter, but you cannot depend 
upon it. I don’t suppose there is a more sheltered space than ours ; 


and I suppose we have five thousand on our grounds from one foot 
_ to ten feet high and as large through. 


Q. (By Mr. Rurrin.) I understood you to say that this one 
variety that you mention would cost about a dollar apiece. 

A. Five shillings, or a dollar and a half, —that is on the other 
side. Iam not speaking of the price here. I think if you take 
his catalogue you will find that his price is five shillings and seven 
and one-half pence for the ‘‘ H. W. Sargent ” variety. 

@. (By Mr. Wirsor.) In the first part of your remarks you 
stated that the Garden ought to be laid out anew. 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What change would you recommend? 

A. Well, sir, that would be a subject that would be almost 
exhaustless for me to try to go into. 

Mr. Rurrin. — He says it would cost fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. Harris. — It is not, to-day, what is considered the modern 
style of gardening. You want more grass there, a great deal, 
than you have, I think. 

@. (By Mr. Wizzcr.) Do you think there are too many 

plants? 
A. I think there are too many shrubs. You want more grass, 
and some grand terraces, twenty feet in width, for a ladies’ prom- 
enade, with a ribbon from end to end, made probably not: less 
than ten or fifteen feet in width; then you would have something 
to look at. 

Mr. Frencu.—I am sorry to say so much about that variety 
of rhododendrons called the Roseam Elegans; but there seems to 
be a good deal of interest in it, and I wish you would ask the 
City Forester if it was not among the varieties imported for the 
city. 
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Superintendent Garvin. — It was. 

The Cuarrman. —The City Forester says it was among the 
varieties imported. ; 

Mr. Frencow. — One of the varieties imported by the city. 

The Cuainman. —Is there any other gentleman present who 
desires to say anything this evening? 

Mr. Rorrin. — I would ask if Mr. O’Brien was pio 

Mr. Crapp. — He was notified. 

The Cuarrman. — The clerk answers that he was notified to be 
here. Is Mr. O’Brien here? 

Mr. Crapp.— Mr. Daniel O’Brien was notified; I believe he 
was the person. 

Mr. Rurrin. — He was the person. 


STATEMENT OF E. R. Mupaes, 


Mr. CHarrmMan. —I came in this evening more from curiosity 
than anything else. I think all tax-payers are interested in this 
subject, of the cost of maintaining the public grounds; and as I 
walk through them every day, from October until the following 
May, I have some opportunity of judging, I think, of the amount 
of labor expended, and. of the cost which should be incurred by 
the city in maintaining them in the condition they are nowin. I 
looked at the ‘‘ Herald” last evening, and in it a statement was 
made, running through a number of years, of the cost of the 
Public Garden; and, if my memory serves me, it was something 
over eighteen thousand dollars a year for a series of years; the 
last three or four years it ran over twenty thousand dollars an- 
nually. I should think that a very large sum for the condition in 
which the grounds have been kept, and the kind of ornamentation 
which has been made on them. Ihave a place which I have kept 
for the last thirty years. The grounds about the house, including 
a garden, and that for ornamental purposes, comprises about eight 
acres, not counting nearly as much more which I have in vegeta- 
bles and roots for the use of cattle in the winter, and a farm 
from which I cut from twenty to twenty-five tons of hay annually. 
The number of workmen, or gardeners, if you please to call them 
so; which are employed on the Public Garden, strikes me as 
altogether disproportionate to the amount of work performed. I 
do not know what other gentlemen have said in regard to this 
matter; I have not been in at any other hearing; but I should say 
that an average of twenty men ought to keep the Publie Garden | 
in perfect condition, and grow all the plants that are put out there 
if they had a proper house to do the work in. Certainly, at the 
present time, these men would be well paid at one dollar and fifty 
cents per day. In short, I should think an expenditure of about — 
twelve thousand dollars a year would give you as good a result 
as has been obtained for twenty thousand dollars. 

@. (By Mr. Vosz.) Are syou speaking simply of the Public 
Garden ? 

A. Of the Public Garden alone. 
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@. Without reference to the public squares or Common? | 

A. Notat all. That is not far, I think, from the estimate 
made by Mr. Harris, who is certainly as good a judge about such 
matters as you could have before you. It seems to me that the 
expenditure is very much larger than it should be. 

@. (By Alderman Crarx.) How do you get your informa- 
mation? 

A. Simply from the account I saw in the ‘ Herald.” 

@. You did not see what the ‘‘ Express” said about it? 

A. No, sir, I did not see that. 

Alderman Crark.— The “ Transcript,” the ‘‘ Globe,” and the 
*¢ Express”’ are the papers for information on that point. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) The Public Garden and Common are 
divided up into walks, a large number of them, and the red gravel 
put on them is rather expensive material. Did you take that into 
consideration in your estimate? 

A. Well, I have kept my roads and walks, which I would like 
to have gentlemen here go down and look at, although they are not 
In condition now, because I have been making very extensive 
alterations in my garden this autumn; but in the spring or next 
summer I would like very much to have you come down and look 
at the place, and see whether it compares favorably with the Public 
Garden. 

The Cuartrman. —I have no doubt the City Government would © 
be glad to accept the invitation next spring; they have got a 
reputation for making such excursions. 

@. (By Mr. Wizzur.) Mr. Mudge, you say you have passed 
frequently across the grounds from May to October. Have you, 
in any of your observations, seen anything from which you have 
had reason to believe that the labor was not judiciously employed ? 

A. Yes, sir, 1 have, in a very marked manner. I have seen 
three men planting a tree that you could balance in your hand; 
and I stood half an hour to see them work at one particular time, 
when one man could have handled it perfectly well. On remem- 
bering more particularly about it, I think there were four men. I 
stood there half an hour, and they did not plant that tree. They 
were considering in what way they should plant it when [I left. 

@. (By Mr. Voss.) Do you know whether it is planted yet? 

A. Idonot. Ido not believe I would go that way to work to 
do garden-work. 

Alderman CirarKk. — The citizens on Arlington street were in 
the same condition as these men. A year ago they petitioned — 
every inhabitant — to have a row of trees set out along Arlington 

street on the Public Garden. 

' Mr. Muper. — It was just there that I saw this. 

Alderman Crark.— Immediately after they were set out, the 
same individuals — to a man — petitioned to have them removed. 

@. (By Alderman CrarKk.) Now, Mr. Mudge, do I under- 
stand you to say that twenty men would be about the right number 
to employ to keep the Public Garden in the condition it has been 
kept in this year? 

4, Yes, sir. 
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@. Well, considering the variety of plants which have been 
there, the shrubs, the character of the walks, and the lawns, etc., 
have they been kept in respectable order, in your opinion? 

A. Very good order, I think, considering the plants and their 
variety ; but if you ask me whether I think it has been judiciously 
kept, and in good taste, I should say say no, decidedly. 

@. Oh, well, that is a matter of taste; but I mean considering 
the variety of plants which have been there, the shrubs, the char- 
acter of the walks, and the lawns, etc., have they been kept in 
respectable order, in your opinion? 

A. Very good order. 

@. (By Mr. Brown.) Do you think it could be carried on for 
twelve thousand dollars without a greenhouse? 

A. I think’‘it can be carried on with a greenhouse for that. 

@. I mean without, as it has been for the last few years. 

A. I should not want to carry it on as it has been, certainly, 
for any less than they have expended; but the mode of carrying it 
on is what I object to. 

@. What the committee would desire to know at this point 
is, whether, in your opinion, if it has cost twenty thousand dollars 
a year, it has cost too much? 

A. I should say so. 

Mr. Brown. — We want to get at the fact whether the money 
has been judiciously expended. : 
Mr. Mupexr. — I do not say here, gentlemen, and I do not wish 
you to understand me to say, that the money has not been expended 
there; but I do say that twelve thousand dollars a year should 
have kept the Public Garden in as good condition as it has been 
kept in, so far as the care of the plants and the walks and the 
grass and all that is concerned, with a proper selection of the 
plants, properly planted, and to have given as good an effect and 
better, in my opinion, than has been arrived at by the expenditure 

of the money which I understand has been ‘laid out. 
_ Q. (By Alderman Dunsar.) That would require the laying 
out of the Garden upon an entirely different plan? 

A. No, sir, not altogether different. JI think there are 
altogether too many plants of one kind there, and they are not well 
arranged ; there is a profusion of very cheap-looking plants there ; 
I think Mr. Harris would agree to that, —that a better selection 
could be made of a different variety. 2: 

@. Yes, sir; but at a greater expense. 

A. I should say you could get as good plants as there are in 
the Public Garden. 
@. (By Alderman Crarx.) Would you have more flower-beds, 
or less? 

A. I should have more grass and less flowers. 

Q@. (By Mr. Wirsur.) Now, Mr. Mudge, do you think that 
twelve thousand dollars would have been sufficient to keep the 
Public Garden in the shape it has been kept the last season? 

Alderman Crark.—And pay for the flowers; that is to be 
understood. | 

Mr. Wiisur. — With the same plants as are there? 
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Mr. Mupeer. — Take the stock of trees and shrubs which you 
had there three years ago, and I think twelve thousand dollars a 
year since that time should have kept those grounds in good order, 
so as to satisfy any citizen of Boston; any gentleman of taste, and 
especially those who have travelled and seen other public grounds, 
in New York, Philadelphia, and all over the country. 

Mr. Witsur. — What I want to get at is this: do you think 
twelve thousand dollars should have been sufficient to keep the 
grounds in the same condition they have been this last year? 

Mr. Mupexr.— That I know nothing about. So far as condi- 
tion is concerned I should say yes; because I understand condi- 
tion to mean the care of the plants after they are planted, and the 
care of the walks and of the grass; that is what I understand by 
condition. But if you mean to ask me whether it could have been 
done for less, being done as it: has been — 

Mr. Wiisur. — That is what I mean. 

Mr. Mupexr. — That I have no opinion to offer about. 

The Cuairman. — That is all, Mr. Mudge. The committee are 
ready to hear any other gentleman. 

Mr. Muper. —I merely say for information that I have given 
the size of my place, and I had five men on it this last year, in- 
cluding a foreman. It has been kept in such a way as to satisfy 
me; and they have kept—they have raised, as I have before 
stated, about six or eight acres— at least eight acres of veg- . 
etables, and cut twenty tons of hay. 

@. (By Alderman Crarx.) How large is your garden, Mr. 
Mudge? 

A. I think I stated before, — about ten acres. 

Q@.- A good deal of it in grass? 

A. Mostly in grass, with borders and a few trees. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) Is the ten acres cut every week? 

A. Every week, and sometimes oftener. 

Superintendent Garvin. — Did not the gentleman say that he 
cut twenty tons of hay from so many acres? 

Mr. Mupexr.—I made no such statement, whoever you are; I 
do not know who you are. 

Alderman Crark. — You have how many acres? 

* Mr. Muper. — One hundred and twenty altogether; but tet 
fifty which are under any kind of cultivation. I think it is fair to 
say that there is at least one quarter part as much work done on 
my place as on the Public Garden, and there were only five men 
on the place this year. 

@. (By Mr. Wuzur.) About how many plants did you say 
you bedded in your garden? 

A. Idid not state; I do not know. 

@. Do you buy them every year, or do you have a green- 
house? 

A. No, sir, I raise them all. I keep two men in the winter, 
and they take care of the house and raise all the plants that are 
put out. 

Mr. Brown. —If there is no other evidence, I move that this 
public hearing now adjourn. 
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The Cuarrman. — If no other gentleman present is desirous of 
saying anything to the committee, I will declare the puss hear- 
ing closed. 

‘Mr. Bryant. — Were we not to have the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. Galvin’s own statement on this subject? Iso understood it 
at the last meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Gentlemen, I am nuthonnen He the committee 
to state that this public hearing is closed, and if they think it right. 
to have another public hearing, it will be announced in the news- 
papers. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. ForrRIsTaLL, Supt. oF HEALTH. 


The CHarrman.— A few minutes, gentlemen. Mr. Forristall 
is present. Will Mr. Forristall give the committee some idea 
about sweepings and other matters that have been dumped in 
- different parts of the city? 

Mr. Forristatu.—Yes, sir. Wedump our dirt and sweepings any- 
where we can find aplace. I have drawn off a list of the number of 
loads we have deposited. I find there are about one hundred and 
forty different places where we have dumped it, and we have been 
called upon to get rid of thirty-six thousand loads. Wedump the 
sweepings on any vacant lots where we can find an opportunity. 

Mr. VosE. — When you get out to Ward 24 I will take some. 

Q. (By the Cuarman.) Do you do that as an economical 
measure ? | 

A. Yes, sir. It would not pay to take it off two or three 
miles. We must find the most convenient place, for it saves us 
labor and teams. 

Q. (By Alderman Vires.) You have dumped a great deal on 
Bi land of Owen Nawn? 

Yes, sir. 

@ With his consent? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Wizsur.) Where is that locality? 

‘A. Up near Hunneman street. 

@. Is there not plenty of city land in the immediate neighbor- 
hood? 

A. We have dumped there several times, but they don’t want 
it there. 

@. Have you dumped any on Albany street? 

A. We have dumped on the school-house lot there. The best 
of it we sell. . 

@. Have you dumped any between Albany street and Harrison 
avenue? 

A. Yes, sir; between ten and fifteen cords. 

@. (By Mr. Brown.) Does this include ashes 

A. No, sir. 

@. Are these street-sweepings fit for filling or, toate when first 
taken from the street? 

A. No, sir; I should think it ought to lay a while and rot. 
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@. (By Alderman Virzs.) That which you dump in your 
own yard, on Albany street, is the best quality? 

A. Yes, sir, that we sell; the poorer stuff we dump on these 
vacant lots ; we have dumped ten thousand loads on Boston wharf 
and never received anything for it. 

@. (By Alderman Dunzpar.) After a year or two does it 
become good? 

A. Yes, sir; it makes good loam after a year or two. 

@. (By Mr. Brown.) What do you get per load for the best 
‘of it? . 

A. We sell it for two dollars and a half a cord. 

@. And they come and take it away? 

A. Yes, sir, the farmers take it away. 

@. (By Mr. Wrirsor.) How much to the cord? 

A. It takes about four cart-loads to make a cord. Our cords 
measure forty feet, and we calculate about four cart-loads to the 
cord. We are usually glad to dump it in any place we can find a 
chance. Sometimes people drive us off and won’t have it. 

@. Were you ever requested to dump any on Orchard park? 

A. Idonot remember it. We have dumped some dirt there. 

@. (By the Coarrman.) Will you leave that paper with the 
committee ? 

A. Certainly, with pleasure. 
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Account of Street Dirt from Jan. 1st, 1877, to Oct. 26. 


Boston Wharf, 4704; Canal st., 3878; Medical ‘College, 3080; East Bos- 
ton, 1972; Jarvis, 1880; Bowen st., 1586; Cambridge, 1302; Stearns, 1316; 
Medford st., 797; Ninth st., 735; Exeter st., 570; Fair Grounds, 340; H. & 
Erie R.R., 330; Hittinger’s Wharf, 240; Camden st., 225; Hugh Nawn, 349; 
Back Bay, 544; Mahan, Hampshire st., 189; Charlestown Neck, 123; Harring- 
ton, Vernon st., 202; Ward 24, 626; Hastings, 164; Storer, 216; Furbee & 
Bailey, 248; Burkhardt, 146; B. Jenney, 71; Swett st.; 32; Hoskins’ Pond, 

*16; Lord, James, 28; Parker st., 53; Dartmouth st., 18; J. F. Paul, 48; Rock- 
land st., 67; A. D. Williams, 41; Highland st., 69; Burnham Bros., 40; Chel- 
sea Bridge, 52; Stevens’ Wharf, 40; Stickney & Poor, 63; Jackson Thos., 44; 
Eastern Railroad, 12; Gas House, 78; McGee, 26; Chas. Curtis, 85; Boylston 
ave., 28; Frye, 18; H. Smith, Watti ct., 4; Kelley, 42; Grundell, 29; Curtis’ 
Wharf, 6; McDrury, 115; O’Brien, Jas., 85; May, Wm. 93; Chemical Yard, 
79; Ward 22, 51; Paving Dept., 221; Highland st., 61; G. W. Decature, 177; 
Sewell, Day & Co.,.13; Shapleigh, 14; J. D. Braman, 593; J. Lynch, 183; 
John Cook, 82; Jas. Davis, 78; Dudley, 27; Reed st., 59; Batchelder, 35; 
Bartlett st., 36; Howard, 178; Geo. Pierce, 62; Hartshorne, 32; Cox, Thos., 
29; Preston, 35; Callahan, 39; Mrs. Baker, 45; Wales, 42; Clarkson, 20; 
A. Parker, 130; Heath st., 30; Joyce, 386; Riddle, 64; Bolton st., Dor., 51; 
Haggarty, 42; Donovan, 40; Baker, 40; Ward 20, 136; Saywood, 56; Car- 
roughton, 44; Talbot, 48; J. Drury, 44; Coffee, 32; Meeting House Hill, 36; 
M. P. Wilder, 73; A. Bowditch, 71; Lovejoy’s Wharf, 877; Kenniston, 32; 
H. Poor, 39; J. M. Pike, 70; Gormley. 176; Clark, 92; McCarty, 45; Jack- 
son, 45; M. Kelley, 184; Brayden st., 88; Mahan, 48; Boston st., 148; Con- 
way, J.,51; M. McClusky, 64; Peter Wallace, 54; Fallon, 104; Qayton st., 78; 
Prescott, 153; McMarron, 60; H. Dudley, 60; Jas. Redden, 33; J. Bird, 52; 
John Preston, 96; O. Hall, 52; S. Hartshorn, 48; W. Perry, 44; J. Berrigan, 
52; F. Pierce, 36; M. Sweeney, 48; J. M. Brigham, 44; John Callahan, 44; 
S. Baker, 52; S. Dearborn, 48; J. Devine, 48; J. Lyons, 56; Jos. Parker, 
44; Pat’k Riley, 22; Thos. Jackson, 22; H. Hubbell, 48; R. Wallace, 63; J. 
W. Bradlee, 76. Total, 36,511. 


Mr. Vose. —I hope you won’t forget Orchard park when you 
are out there again. 
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Mr. ForristaLtu. —I should be glad to dump it there, but would 
not want to carry it out there. 

Q. (By Mr.Wixzur.) The Committee on Common si Squares 
have never asked you to put any on that square? 

A. No, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. — I believe that is all, Mr. Forristall. 


Tue TREES ON THE COMMON. 


Mr. Bryant. — Mr. Chairman, at the last meeting the attention — 


of the committee was called to the trees, which met with very — 


severe treatment; and we understood at that time that Mr. Galvin 


would be called, or had been summoned, by the committee, and — 


was to be put on and thoroughly examined ; and in behalf of some 
citizens who were a good deal interested in the trees, I came in, 
hoping to hear Mr. Galvin’s statement on that subject, and to get 
some information as to the authority by which the trees are dealt 
with as they are. I suppose this hearing is for the information of 
the citizens and of the committee, and I hope the committee will 
give them the benefit of this information from Mr. Galvin. 

The CHarrman. — The committee will certainly take the gentle- 
man’s suggestion into consideration. In this connection I would 
read a letter that has been handed to me within a short time in 
relation to the very subject the gentleman is talking about : — 


Boston, October 29, 1877. 
Mr. GALVIN : — 

Dear Sir, —In reading the testimony given on last Friday evening 
regarding the old elms on Tremont-street mall, I have been a close ob- 
server for the last thirty years. During these many years there have been 
some lost every year, and many that are there now are so diseased that they 
should be removed, as they are neither useful nor ornamental. Nor is this to 
be wondered at, when some forty thousand people travel over the roots of these 


trees, which makes the soil impervious to water. This might be seen two © 


years ago; when gas-pipes were laid there for lighting the mall, it repre- 
sented a bed of ashes more than anything else; and the tree which you re- 
moved from opposite 161 Tremont street ought to have been removed two 
years before, as it was both unsightly and dangerous. 
D. T. CURTIS, 
Furm of Curtis & Cobb, formerly at 348 Washington street 
and 161 Tremont street. 


Mr. Bryant. — That is a subject, Mr. Chairman, on which there 
is a difference of opinion, and perhaps an examination of Mr. 
Galvin might elicit a little information on that subject. 

The Coarrman. — The committee have no desire to prevent the 
public from obtaining all the information, certainly, that they can 


obtain, and they will take this matter into consideration. This 


hearing now has been continued for three successive evenings, and 


the time of the present City Government is fast approaching its. 


close. If we should go on with these public hearings we might, 
perhaps, be compelled to pass this matter over to the next City 
Government, or something of that kind. But, certainly, the com- 
mittee will take the matter in consideration, and they will announce 
in the papers if another public hearing is to be held. I will again 
announce that the public hearing is closed. 

Adjourned to 7 P.M., Wednesday, Nov. 7 
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Fifth Session. 


Wepnespay, Nov. 9, 1877. 


The committee met at half-past four P.M., in the Common 
Council chamber, all the members present. 

The Chairman, Alderman O’Brien, called the committee to order 
and said, The committee propose to hear those of the Committee 
‘on Common and Squares who are here, and also the superintend- 
ent, and any others who desire to say anything; and they have 
also concluded that if any one desires to ask questions of any one 
giving testimony, such questions will be put through the chair- 
man. We will now commence with Mr. Howes, who is the only 
member of the Committee on Common present. 

Councilman THompson. —If Mr. Howes will pardon me for say- 
ing a few words, —the President of the Horticultural Society is 
here, and will have to leave in a few moments, and he would like to 
make a brief statement. 

The Cuatrman. — That is a question for the committee. 

On motion of Mr. Ruffin, it was voted that Mr. Parkman be 
heard. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS PARKMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE Massa- 
CHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY- 


Mr. THompson. — Mr. Parkman wishes to make some statements 
about rhododendrons, if you will ask him some questions, or 
allow him to do so without any questions. 

The CHairman. — Will you please make your statement, Mr. 
Parkman? 

Mr. Parkman. — It was only in reply to certain questions put to 
me by various people, which I was requested to answer, with regard 
to the quality and price of the rhododendrons planted in the Pub- 
lic Garden. I observed some of them early this summer when 
they were in bloom, and I knew nothing about what they had cost ; 
but what struck me was their very inferior quality. I am very 
well acquainted with rhododendrons, and many of these I saw in 
bloom were evidently those that are known to florists and nursery- 
men as sorts, not named; mixed sorts—which always bring a 
low price; much lower than those which have names, and are 
choice flowers. Some among these were named sorts, but the 
majority I am very confident were not. 

I have myself imported rhododendrons from the principal Eng- 
lish growers, and I think I may say with full confidence that I have 
imported plants, about as large and quite as good as‘those which I 
saw in bloom last summer, at a cost here not exceeding fifteen dol- 
lars a hundred. The kinds of rhododendrons that are most suited 
for the decoration of public places, in open grounds, are not, as a 
rule, the highest priced. Rhododendrons are of all prices; the 
rarest kinds bring very high prices ; usually the rarest kinds are not 
hardy, and therefore not well fitted for being planted in open 
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erounds, because they have to be removed in the winter. There are 
many of the best adapted for such purposes, named kinds, which 
may be bought of Waterer, the principal rhododendron grower in 
England, at whose place I was a few years ago.. He has several 
acres devoted to rhododendrons, and these various kinds for public 
places, averaging about two feet high, may be bought at prices, 
according to size, from five pounds to ten pounds a hundred. The 
unnamed sorts, many of which are exceedingly adapted to the same 
purpose, and which the ordinary observer would not distinguish 
from the named sorts, are, as I said, very much cheaper. 

I noticed further, that these rhododendrons in the Public Gar- 
den bloomed very freely last year, but that they will not bloom 
freely, and a great many of them not at all, next year. One par- 
ticular reason of that is that the seed-pods were not removed after | 
the blooming; consequently they took the strength from the plant 
and checked its growth, and had a very strong tendency to prevent 
its growing, and consequently it will have a very poor bloom next 
year. I speak of those in the Public Garden, and not of others. 
Those are the particular points I wish to answer. 

The Cuarrman. — Are you acquainted with the names of the 
rhododendrons you saw in the Public Garden ? 

A. No, sir, I don’t understand them sufficiently to tell the 
names by looking at them ; some are without names and some have 
names. ‘The named varieties are so very near in all qualities to 
each other that it requires a good deal of attention to distinguish 
them. It is the same as with roses. It is a question for a person. 
who has given much attention to them. 

@. Are you acquainted with Mr. Fred. W. Kelsey? 

A. No, sir. 

@. What would be the price, according to your knowledge of 
such matters, of select named varieties of rhododendrons? 

A. Adapted to what purpose? They are of all prices. Select 
named varieties, about two feet high, adapted as well as any other 
for growth in the open grounds, may be had at from five to ten ~ 
pounds a hundred of Mr. Anthony Waterer, in Surrey, England. 

Alderman Vites. — Do you mean at that price there, or here? 

A. Atthat price in England. The cost of freight and duties 
would be added to that. The cost would be raised somewhat 
considerably by freight and duties. But, as I said before, unnamed 
varieties can be had at a very much lower rate; and my, estimate 
of those are based on prices paid here, all expenses included. 

@. Is the duty on cheap ones the same as on the best? 

A. No, sir. It is according to the value of the plants and the 
invoice. A rhododendron of five shillings would have one duty, | 
and one of one shilling would have a proportionate duty. | 

The Cuarrman. — Is Mr. Parkman a resident of Boston? 

PN ES Fae 

Mr. THomerson. — Will the chairman ask Mr. Parkman whether 
rhododendrons sufficiently good for all the purposes of the Public 
Garden could be purchased here? 

The Cuarrman. — Will Mr. Parkman please answer that ques-. 
tion, —if rhododendrons can be purchased here for the Public 
Garden? 
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A. That I am not able to say; I have never bought any here, 
because it is so much cheaper to import them. I believe that the 
nurserymen here ask relatively a very much higher price than the 
nurserymen abroad; so much so that it is more’ profitable for a 
cultivator to import them exclusively. 

Mr. THomeson. — My intention to ask was not what they could 
be purchased for from nurserymen here. But Mr. Parkman said 
he some time ago imported a lot, and what I wanted to get from 
him was this —what he thought proper plants — rhododendrons 
~— could be purchased for in England and imported, the city paying 
all expenses. 

The Cuarrman. — Will Mr. Parkman please answer that ques- . 
tion, — at what price proper flowers could be bought for our Public 
Garden? 

A. I should think, sir, that those which I mentioned as best 
suited to this purpose, and very desirable kinds, — indeed much 
better than those in the grounds, — could be had by paying five to 
ten pounds there, and it will be necessary to add to that twenty- 
five or thirty per cent. for duties, — twenty-five per cent., it was 
_ formerly thirty, for duties, — also the cost of freight, which, upon 
my word, I don’t know how much it would amount to; but it 
wouldn’t amount to an equal sum, I think. 

The Cuarrman.— Have you been a large importer of rhododen- 
drons? | 

A. Formerly I imported a considerable number. I cannot say 
IT have lately. | 

@. How long since you imported any? 

A. Four or five years. 

_Q. How many have you imported? 

A. Perhaps five or six hundred. 

Mr. THompson.— Mr. Chairman, will you ask Mr. Parkman 
whether there wouldn’t have been a considerable saving if the 
superintendent had attended to taking the seed-pods, and whether 
it was not wasteful to let them go without taking off the seed- 


- pods? . 


The Cuarrman. —I do not exactly understand your question. 

Mr. THompson. — Mr. Parkman stated that the seed-pods were 
not removed and that the plants would not bloom so freely next 
season. I want to ask him whether he thought it an act of negli- 
_ gence on the part of the superintendent to let them remain. 

Mr. Rurrin. —He has stated already that it prevented them 
from flowering and retarded their growth. 

The Cuarrman. — He has already stated that it prevented them 
from flowering so much next year. (To witness.) Have you any- 
thing more to say upon that point? ; 

A. Nothing. I spoke particularly of the injury it does to pre- 
-yent them from flowering. Of that result there can be no doubt, 
aay the flower-buds are formed in the summer preceding 

loom. ; 

Q. Do you mean to suggest to the committee that the rhodo- 
dendrons on the Common are improperly planted ? 

A. No, sir; Ido not. I mean to say that the seed-pods were 
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not removed, as they bloomed very abundantly, which would be 
necessary in order to insure their flowering next year; and that 
many of them will not flower next year for that reason. 

Joun M. Garvin. —I should like to have you ask the gentleman 
if he has noticed the rhododendrons which are around the Old Elm 
on the Common? [I think he said he had seen only those on the 
Public Garden. ‘There were some on the Common included in this 
lot. Before any judgment is passed upon them perhaps you had 
better see the whole lot. There were quite a number planted 
around the Old Elm inside the fence. 

The Cuarrman. — Has Mr. Parkman noticed the rhododendrons 
there? 

A. No, sir. I never observed them. The only ones I saw 
were those in the Public Garden. ae 

@. Did you make it a special business to look at them par- 
ticularly ? 

A. Notatall. I passed by them on my way from the Provi- 
dence Station at various times, and received a very distinct im- 
pression, without having any question arise in my mind, of their 
inferior quality. 

Mr. Bryant.— Will the chairman ask Mr. Parkman if the 
Boule given are those of his own importation four or five years 
ago! 

"The chairman repeated the question. 

A. The first figures that 1 gave — fifteen dollars a hundred — 
was of plants that I imported some years ago myself. The second 
figure I gave, for named varieties, —five to ten pounds a hundred, — 
was from an offer from Mr. Anthony Waterer, including the names 
of the plants he proposed to sell at that price. 

Mr. Rurrin. — When was that offer? 

A. Last year. 

Q. But you didn’t purchase? 

A. No, sir. I did not. 

Mr. Bryanr. — Will the chairman ask whether they could not 
be aes down here now very much cheaper than four or five years 
ago! 

The CHarrman. — Will Mr. Parkman answer in regard to the 
relative price of plants now and four or five years ago? . 

A. Not having imported any lately I should hesitate to give any 
opinion upon that point. Asa general rule plants are cheaper now | 
than they were then, in common with everything else. 

Mr. Bryranr. —I should like to ask whether he has noticed the 


condition of the trees as he passed to and from the Providence . 


Station ? 

The CHairMAN. — Have you noticed the condition of the trees? 

A. I have in some cases. 

@. What do you consider their condition? 

A. Many of them rather in very poor condition. 

@. In what respect? 

A. In dying at the extremities, and general signs of want of 
vigor. ‘Those planted in the Common itself— in the grass part of 
the Common — as a rule look very well. I speak of those in the 
malls. 
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Mr. Wirzvur. — On the Tremont-street mall? 
i A. Yes,sir. Along there, chiefly along there on the Tremont- 
street mall. 
Mr. Bryant. — Whether Mr. Parkman has noticed the cutting 
down of any trees that seemed to be sound in the stump? 
The chairman repeated the question. 
A. I don’t recollect noticing anything of the kind, sir. 
Mr. Wirsur. — What, in your judgment, do you consider the 
cause of the trees dying on Tremont-street mall, or the decayed 
- condition they are in? 
A. I think it was mainly due to the hardness of the ground, 
produced in some cases by concreting, and in other cases by the 
simple hardness of the malls, shutting out water which ought 
to reach their roots, and conducting it away through. the gutters 
into the drains, so that the trees were dying of thirst. Those of 
the trees that stand on the edge of the grass, so that the roots on 
one side can penetrate the grass, can get a reasonable amount of 
moisture. Others are not so situated, and are surrounded by har- 
dened gravel, especially where the asphalt has been laid, and those 
have suffered most from the water which they need being con- 
ducted away. An elm-tree is, especially, a very thirsty thing, and 
requires a vast amount of moisture. 


Mr. Wirspur. — And you consider the trees haven’t been well — 


taken care of on the Common? 
A. I think that provision might have been made for supplying 
_ their roots with water to much more advantage, and overcoming 
this difficulty. ‘There are means by which it might be done. 

_ The CuHarrman.— What would be the effect of large masses 
of people passing over the roots of those trees? 

A. The only effect would arise from the pressing down and 
hardening of the ground, and making it impervious to water. The 
roots like to come up to the surface to get moisture, and if the 
ground is so hardened, it is impossible for the moisture to pene- 
trate to them, and the trees suffer. 

Mr. Bryant. —TIs the life of a tree dependent largely on the 
protection of its branches, if the branches are the lungs of 
the tree, and what would be the effect of cutting away those 
branches? 

A. Cutting away the branches when the tree is in full growth 
would be very destructive. Cutting them away when the tree was 
at rest and not in growth, if it was done properly, in such a manner 
that the stump would not be so exposed that moisture could pene- 
trate and rot down the branch, would not injure it. But summer 
trimming will injure it, though in some cases the growth is so 
great that it is desirable to check it. 

Mr. Witspur. — Have you ever noticed any of the trees being 
pruned in a season when it would be destructive? 

A. Ihave not been in the way of noticing it. 

Mr. Bryant. — May I ask, when the tree is pruned at any time, 
if bleeding is prejudicial to the life of the tree? 

The CHarman. — Will Mr. Parkman please answer that? 

A. Yes, sir. It is always an injury, and attempts are always 
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made under culture to stop that bleeding. The stumps are some- 
times burned, as in the case of human amputation. It is always 
so much life and vitality taken from the tree. 

The CuHarrMan. — What season of the year do you consider 
proper for pruning? 

A. Very early in the spring, in most cases, after the severity 
of the cold has passed, and there is less motion of the sap. Then 
the bleeding is much more easily stopped, and, in many trees, it 
never takes place at all. 

Mr. Brown. —Do you cast any reflection upon the City Gov- 
ernment or the Superintendent of Common and Squares” for the 
condition of these things? 

A. I said nothing at all; but I was called upon merely to 
answer questions, and I have answered them. . 


STATEMENT OF OsBoRNE Howes, JR., CHAIRMAN OF THE Com- 
MITTEE ON COMMON, ETC., ON THE PART OF THE COMMON 
CounciL. 


Mr. Howes. —I suppose that the committee are investigating 
the Committee on Common, rather than that a statement is to be 
made by that committee. I don’t know what the course of pro- 
cedure is to be, or what the committee desire to have me state. 

The Cuairman. — I will read the order, and then, perhaps, you 


‘will understand it better. 


The chairman read the order, and continued: Now we would 
like to know if any neglect has occurred in the Department of 
Common and Squares, ‘and who is responsible for that neglect? 
You are a member of that committee. 

Mr. Howers.— The investigation, I may say, I think was 
brought about by the fact that the committee was short of money ; 
perhaps more particularly on account of the fact that a very large 
amount of money had been expended in laying out the grounds 
around the Soldiers’ Monument. As to the laying out of that 
money there, which it is said will amount to about nine thousand 
dollars, I must say that the committee are not responsible. A 
vote was passed, some time in the latter part of August, to the 
effect that the superintendént should be instructed to grade around 
the Soldiers’ Monument. Mr. Galvin was in the room at the 
time, and a long and quite animated conversation took place as to 
the amount of money to be spent. It was stated at the time that 


to lay the grounds out properly might require a considerable sum, - 


and we had no appropriation of sufficient size to undertake the 
work. But it was clearly intimated that it could be cleaned 
up around there for a small amount of money; and when the 
question was asked, it was stated that it would cost some three or 
four or five hundred dollars. I voted to have the grounds around 
the Soldiers’ Monument graded, and I never supposed for a 
moment that it was to go beyond that sum. If Mr. Galvin got 
another impression, or an idea, from it, that he was instructed to go 
on and grade as he saw fit, it was a conclusion that the conversa- 
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tion there in no way entitled him to draw. That he went on 


afterwards, and did as he did, must have been due to his own 
judgment, or it may have been due to consultation with one or 
more members of the committee by personal conference. If that 
is the case, the committee, as a committee, may be relieved of the 
responsibility. I for one was not consulted, and had no idea that 
the expense was to be more than the sum I have stated, until two 
or three days prior to September. One fact may have been the 
cause of it; I was out of town until September, and had no occa- 


sion to go upon the Common and see what was going on. I think 


that will cover that portion of the statement as far as I have 
occasion to make in regard to the grading around the Soldiers’ 
Monument. 

The other portion is in regard to amount of money spent. It is 
very much as I stated in this Council when the question first came 
up. The superintendent has been pressed by members of the 
City Government, day in and day out, to put persons on the 
force, —that is, various persons living in the wards and needing 
work, who had not the slightest idea how to work on a farm or gar- 
den or anything else. I think Mr. Galvin will bear me out in the 
statement that men have been forced upon the Common and 
squares this year not worth twenty-five cents a day, and on that 
account the city had to pay more for its labor than it should have 
paid, and possibly the work might have been done by a smaller 
number of men. 

The matter of hiring them was left, by vote of the committee, 
in Mr. Galvin’s hands, the maximum being fixed. No doubt a 
great pressure was brought to bear by members of the City 
Government, and it was almost impossible for him to resist it. 

Now, as to the rhododendrons, which seem to have exhausted a 
considerable amount of talk. A short time after the committee 
met in January, a Mr. Kelsey appeared in Boston, who has a 
nursery out West; and he brought a letter. with him from some 
parties stating that Boston had been very deficient in the display 
of flowers; that Philadelphia and. New York and other places had 
azalias and plants of that kind, and Boston never had them; at 


_ the same time intimating that Mr. Kelsey was the man to do the 


business with. The committee were not disposed at first to buy 
any ; but, after a great deal of urging¥ and appointing a sub-com- 
mittee to visit two or three places, and consult the proprietors of 
those places, where rhododendrons were raised, it was concluded to 
purchage a small order. He wished to have the city take a thou- 
sand ; but it was cut down to five hundred. As to the quality of 
the rhododendrons and the price at which they were to be bought 
the committee knew nothing, and with the exception, possibly, of 
one member of the committee, none ever had any dealings in rhodo- 
dendrons, and were therefore dependent for that upon Mr. Kelsey 
and Mr. Kelsey’s warrantors, who seemed to be very reliable 


people. He made this offer, — that he would supply them fora dol- 


lar and a half, and that was the price at which they were laid down 
here; but the additional charge for boxing was for the cases that 
they camein. Whether the price was low or high itis rather difficult 
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for me to state, because I don’t know anything about it. There 
was no way of buying them here, and if the city had been com- 
pelled to go across to London and negotiate for them the city never 
would have had them. It was merely Mr. Kelsey’s urging that 
brought the city into it at all, and the purchase was made as an 
experiment. It was understood that the city might want eight or 
ten thousand farther along, and we made the purchase of five hun- 
dred to get some idea of the price and quality and hardiness of 
the plants. 
The Cuarrman. —I have a copy of the record here : — 


JANUARY 29, 1877. 

All present except Mr. Pope. 

Alderman Slade and Messre. Dee and Hiscock reported that they had con- 
ferred with Mr. Kelsey on the subject of purchasing rhododendrons for the 
public grounds; they recommended that five hundred rhododendrons and one 
hundred azalias be purchased, at one dollar and fifty cents each. 


Is that the correct record? 

A. Ishould say so. I had forgotten about the azalias. There 
were a hundred azalias besides. If I remember rightly, the report 
of the committee was that the plants would be warranted. As the 
committee knew nothing about it, they thought perhaps it would be 
better to take them so, than to take Mr. Kelsey’s statement to the 
contrary. 

The Cuarrman. — There is another vote here in relation to tne 
Army and Navy Monument : — 


Avugeust 28, 1877. 
All present except Messrs. Smardon and Hiscock. 
Voted, That the superintendent be authorized to have the necessary grading 
done on the grounds near the Army and Navy Monument on the Common. 


That is a correct record ? 


A. Idon’t know.that it is a correct record, and I don’t know 


that it is not; I doubt very much whether a formal vote was taken. 
Very often, votes are put down, as possibly the Assistant Clerk 
of Committees will tell you; the discussions are informal, and he 
catches the idea of the committee and embodies it upon his report ; 
but perhaps no direct vote is taken. Yet in that case I think 
there was a vote. However, the case is simply this: The vote 


as laid down on paper embodies but a part of the idea. The 


superintendent was there at the time. It wasn’t as if a vote had 
been sent out from the committee with instructions. He received 
his instructions from the committee, and probably Mr. Galvin 


didn’t see that vote as it was written in the book, but he got it 


from the ideas expressed at the committee meeting. 
Mr. Rurrin. —Do you remember what vote was passed at that 
meeting? 
I wouldn’t swear that any vote was passed at all. 
Do you say this record of the vote is incorrect? 
I say it embodies only a portion of the fact. 
It is incorrect to that extent? 
Yes, sir. 
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i Q i What other portion was there to it? 


' ‘Was there a vote to that effect? 
A. I don’t know that there was a vote to that effect. 
a aytiQ: Was there a vote to any effect as to grading in and 
eon the monument? 
A. I am not prepared to say that there was; but it is the 
estiral inference that there was a vote to that effect. 
iq Q. Not an inference; but what was voted? 
Sea. I don’t remember the taking of the vote at all, but I think 
| - likely a vote was taken. 
_ @. According to your recollection no vote was passed at all? 

_ A. I don’t remember the actual taking of the vote, because the 
proceedings are carried on in an informal, social, conversational 
way, as a rule. 

a At the request of Alderman Viles the chairman read the vote 
again. 

_ The Cuarrman. — Isn’t it customary to read the records of the 
previous meeting at all meetings of the Committee on Common 
eed Squares ? 

A. No, sir. 
_ Mr. Brown. —- Does that mecora say what members of the com- 
Finittes were present? ; 
The CyHarrman. — ‘‘ All present, except Messrs. Smardon and 
_ Hiscock.” 
There is another item here : — 
mf * 
_ The bills and pay-rolls for the current month were approved in detail by 


the committee, and the chairman was authorized to give his signature of 
approval. 


_ Mr. Howes. — Yes, sir. 

The Cuareman. — Was it customary for the committee to ap- 
Beiice the pay-rolls and bills for the current month? 
A. It has been, I think, since May. 
 @. Isee another vote here :— 


. SepTemBER 5, 1877. 
Voted, That the superintendent be directed to cut down two trees desig- 
nated by the committee, near the Army and Navy Monument. 


q Is it customary for the committee to designate what trees shall 
_ be cut down and left standing? 

_ A. Idon’t know, Iam sure. They did in that case. There 
‘were two trees said to obscure the proper artistic effect of the 
Soldiers’ Monument, and it was considered advisable to cut them 

down. I think it was considered advisable to make some change. 

The members varied; one didn’t want to cut any, and one went 
as high as five; and a compromise was made by cutting down 

_ two. 

Mr. Rorrr.—I don’t understand you to say that this vote 


# ' 


rw 
ti 
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which has been read in relation to grading around the monument, 
— did you say that that vote was not passed ? 

A. I said that if that vote was passed in that shape it was 
passed in a way not contemplated by the mover, whoever the 
mover was. 

@. But do you say the vote, as read by the chairman to-night, 
was not passed at that time? 

A. I should say yes, on this ground, — we have no written 
votes that I know of. The only instance when a vote was written 
out was when I wrote it, and it was not on that occasion. Now 
Mr. Clapp was obliged to catch the idea of the committee, and put 
it down in his own words, because it would be almost impossible 
to get almost every word in the proper place. 

@. Can you tell us what vote was passed ? 

A. Isay whatever vote was passed, or whatever was voted on 
that subject in any way, embodied the idea that the amount was 
to be about five hundred dollars. 

Q. Was that mentioned at the time? 

A. It was mentioned and clearly understood by the members 
of the committee afterwards. 

@. From your recollection was that put to vote, whether he 
should not exceed five hundred dollars? 

A. No, sir; I don’t know that any vote was put at all. I will 
tell you. The cost came up; it was stated that it might be two 
thousand five hundred dollars, and that was looked upon as being 


decidedly a large sum. One member of the committee moved that 


we ask for an appropriation of two thousand five hundred dollars 
in order to do it. It was in a burlesque way that he made it, 
because he didn’t suppose the City Government would be likely to 
grant it. Instantly the point was raised that it wouldn’t require 


as much as that, and we wouldn’t require that if we did the entire 


work; and that vote was thrown aside. What I say on this point 
I am distinct. about, because it was not only my impression, but 
that of other members of the committee. On the Saturday prior 
to the 17th of September, when I first heard that the amount was 
larger than that, I consulted Mr. Pope and also Mr. Slade, and I 


said, how much did you consider the grading around the monu-, 


ment would cost; and Mr. Pope said about four hundred dollars, 
and Mr. Slade said something under five hundred dollars. I told 
them that the expense had gone considerably above that amount. 

Mr. Rurrin. — Did your committee have any information as to 
the cost of that work? 

A. No estimate was made except in this general way. 

@. Made by a member of the committee, or how? 

A. It was understood that they were going to clear up around 


the Soldiers’ Monument in order to enable the committee to erect 


a stand there. 

@. Did the committee have any knowledge as to the necessity 
of making a road-bed? 

A. No, sir. Nothing was said about it at that time. 

@. All the information that the committee sl was from the 
members of the committee themselves ? 


—— a 
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A. Yes, sir. A request from the Committee on Army and 
Navy Monument came in to have something done; to have the 
ground around the monument cleared up; and that was what the 
Committee on Common at that time proposed to do. 

Alderman ViLtEs.— Were you not aware of it at the time that 
all this filling was going on? 

A. Not till afterwards, I was out of town at the time. I 
knew they were at work, but just the quantity or character of the 


_work I didn’t know. [I left town on the first of September, and I 
didn’t get back till the.first of October. I went up there on one 


occasion when they talked about cutting those trees. 
The CHatrman. — Did you say you left town on the first of 
September? | 
A. It may be about the 1st of September. 
@. Here is a record of the 5th of September. ‘‘ All present.” 
A. Iwas in town every day, but did not go on the Common, - 
though ordinarily I pass it every day. 
@. The vote of the committee, dated August 28, is : — 


Voted, That the superintendent be authorized to do the necessary grading 
near the Army and Navy Monument on the Common. 


Then on September 5th : — 


All present except Mr. R. Pope. 

The committee proceeded to visit the Common, for the purpose of inspec- 
tion. On the Common it was : — 

Voted, That the superintendent be directed to cut down two trees designated 
by the committee, near the Army and Navy Monument. 


Wasn't any of the grading going on at that time? 

A. No, sir, nothing extraordinary, nothing more than the 
ground around the monument. 

Mr. Rurrin.— Was it understood, and was it given to the 
superintendent, or anybody, to understand that he was instructed 
not to exceed five hundred dollars? 

A. Yes, that was the statement of the committee, embodied or 
unembodied. 

Q. Who did it come from? 

A. It was the general talk. I think it was indulged in by all. 
I don’t remember any statement. 

@. Do you remember any one person who made that state- 
ment? | 7 
A. I made it myself.’ 


Q. To whom? : 
A. To the committee. I don’t remember to what members 
personally. 


@. It was merely an opinion that it wouldn’t cost more than 


five hundred dollars? 


r~ 


A. No, not in that sense; for if the work was to have cost 
more than five hundred dollars, I should have voted against having 
it done. 

Alderman Vires. — Who stated that it could be done for about 
five hundred dollars? 
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A. I think there was an estimate made by Mr. Galvin at the 
time. It was stated that it was not contemplated doing any more 
than rounding it down or smoothing it off. 

Mr. Rourrin.— Did Mr. Galvin make that statement to the 
committee at that time? 

A. Yes, sir, at that time. 

Mr. Wiisur. — Was there an actual vote passed authorizing 
this work to be done? 

A. There must have been. A vote substantially as recorded 
there must have been passed; but at the same time it was with 
those statements made by the committee as to the amount and as 
to their ideas of the amount to be spent. 

@. Is it customary in your committee to pass an actual vote 
on these measures, or do you merely talk it over, and come to 
some understanding that is recorded as a vote? Is that your way, 
or do you actually make a vote? 

A. Probably about half the time it is difficult to say whether a 
vote is passed or not. J think I called Mr. Clapp’s attention to 
some vote in the record, and he said it was very difficult to tell 
whether a vote was passed or not, and he sometimes had to draw 
an impression of the intentions of the committee. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the members of the committee at 
that time thought the cost of the work would not exceed five hun- 
dred dollars? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you ever have any knowledge that it would cost any 
more than that? 

A. Not until the Saturday preceding the 17th; that is, on the 
15th of September; that is, I had knowledge of it. A day or two 
before that, some one came to me and said, ‘* You are doing an im- 
mense amount of work around the Soldiers’ Monument ;” and I said 
I guess not a great deal, that there was going to be some clearing 
off. He said, ‘‘ There is a large amount of work going on.” The next 
day I happened to be at City Hall, and went to Mr. Galvin’s 
office, and asked him how much he was doing up there, and how 
much the expense was going to be. ‘‘ Oh, well,” he said, ‘‘ it would be 
considerable.” Isaid, ‘‘Five thousand?” And he said, ‘*‘ Five thou- 
sand wouldn’t begin to pay for it.” That was the expression he 
used, in that off-hand way. It was news to me, because I didn’t 
suppose it was going to be more than five hundred dollars. : 

Q@. Did you see the work before it was done? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t go there. 

Councilman McDonatp. —I would ask if the superintendent 
was limited as to the amount of money to be expended in grading 
around the monument? 

The chairman repeated the question. 

A. He was limited in this way: he was in the committee 
room, as he is at all our meetings, and heard what the opinions 
of the committee were on that subject at the time. 

Mr. Wirzur. -— Were you aware of this record? 

A. No, I didn’t know what the nature of the record was until 
after the 17th of September. 
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_ Alderman Crarx.—TI would like you to ask the gentleman if 
he was positive that Mr. Galvin, at the time of the conversation, 
stated that the cost would be five hundred dollars? 

The chairman repeated the question. 

A. Yes, sir, I am positive; quite so. 

Mr. Rurrin. — As the committee understand you, the suggestion 
that five hundred dollars would be sufficient came from Mr. 
Galvin? 

A. I wish to make it plainer still, and will try and show that 
Mr. Galvin was not incorrect in that statement. Probably it 
would not have cost more than five hundred dollars to clear off the 
rubbish — not the work of grading in the sense of digging down 
the hill and making a new road-bed, which was a work which, asa, 
member of the committee, I hadn’t supposed was going to be done. 
But Mr. Galvin hasn’t spent any more money in doing that work 
than is required ; but it was the character of the work that I, as a 
member of the committee, didn’t intend doing. 

Mr. Wiisur. — Don’t you, as a member of that committee look 
after work being done of such large magnitude? 

A.* Five hundred dollars is not a work of large magnitude. 

Q@. Do you mean to say that you had never had it intimated to 
you that it was going to.cost more than five hundred dollars until 
the 15th of September ? 

A. Yes, sir; not until the 15th of September, and then I got it 
from Mr. Galvin by going up into his room, having previously 
received the information that this work was a large one.. 

@. Who authorized Mr. Galvin to do it? 

A. I don’t know. 

.Q. Are you positive it wasn’t the committee? 

A. Lam positive it wasn’t at a committee meeting at which I was 
present ; I distinctly remember the character of the conversation 
which took place at that time. 

Mr. Rourrin. — You learned.from Mr. Galvin that the cost was 

going to be more? 
med. Yes, sir: 

Q. Did you remonstrate with Mr. Galvin? 

A. Yes, I told him he had made a mistake and I didn’t think 
he could get the money. I was so impressed with it that I went to 
Alderman Slade, who is on,the committee, and asked what im- 
pression he had of what it was going to cost. He said five hundred 
dollars; and I told him that Mr. Galvin had said it was going to 
cost five thousand dollars. 

Mr. Rurrin. — Did you say that Mr. Galvin had no authority 
to do so? 

A. Our impression was that the vote was passed limiting it to 
that amount. 

Q@. You had an idea that the vote was passed in that way? 

fea, «1.68, sir. 

Q@. Did you say to Mr. Galvin that, under the vote, he had no 
authority to spend that amount? 

A. I said he hadn’t any right to go on as he had done. 

Mr. Witpur. — Was any sub-committee appointed to oversee 
the work? 
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A. No, sir. 

@. Don’t you ordinarily have sub- committees on work of that 
kind? 

A. Ordinarily we do, and we would have had one for that 
work if we had thought it was going to be of that magnitude. 

Mr. Rurrin. — What explanation did Mr. Galvin make when 
you told him he had no authority to spend that amount? | 

A. He didn’t make any. I told him I thought it would be 
very difficult to get an appropriation for that through the City 
Council. 

Mr. Witpur. — Were you a member of this committee last 
year? 

A. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. — This is your first year on the committee? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Isee another vote on this page, that Messrs. Pope, Howes, 
and Dee were appointed a sub-committee to purchase trees and bulbs 
for the Public Garden. Is itusual to appoint a committee for that 
purpose ? 

A. Yes, sir, it has been customary. 

@. At the next meeting I find a vote recorded to purchase 
bulbs for the Public Garden to the amount of seven hundred and 
fifty dollars. I find, as a general rule, that it is customary to 
state the amount such matters are to cost. Is it customary? 

A. Very likely. When a vote has been passed making a con- 
tract, it is the custom to say so. 

Mr. Rurriy. — There is one other matter about those rhodo- 
dendrons. I suppose you don’t claim to be an expert in that 
matter ? ° 

A, No, sir. 

Q. From your experience, as a member of the committee, was 
the dollar and a half apiece, which you paid for them, an unreason- 
able price? 

A. We didn’t consider it so at that time. There was a sub- 
committee appointed — I think the chairman has read the vote— 
to consider the subject, and they reported, I think, or at least they 
gave the general committee to understand, that that was a fair 
price. 

Q. They were bought from a respectable man? 

bie Css sir. te “had these documents from various people 
around here as a warranty of his fair dealing. 

@. Do you remember who bought the rhododendrons? — the 
superintendent ? 

A. No, sir; it was the committee. 

@. Do you remember who that committee were? 

A. ‘The chairman has read it, and I know that Mr. Dee was on 
the committee, and I think Mr. Hiscock and one alderman ; a 
forget which one. 

Mr. Burke. — Who first recommended the ino of rho- 
dodendrons ? 

A. Mr. Kelsey, particularly. But then there were citizens who 
stated —I forget now ; it is so long ago — that people at the West 
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End were very desirous of having rhododendrons there on the Pub- 
lic Garden, and also there were letters from various parties having 


large places, saying that the city ought to keep up the public 


grounds in the same state of perfection that they are in other 
cities. 

Ald. Vitrs. —Is this the first year any were planted on the 
Public Garden? 

A. It is the first year. 
The Cuairman. — The following question has been handed to 


me:— 


Was not the work in such a condition on the 15th of September that it 
could have been stopped if the committee had been so disposed? 


A. The work was virtually completed at that time, so far as 
the celebration was concerned ; because they had to stop work on 
account of the celebration that took place on Monday. As to that, 
the work had been laid out at that time on such a scale that it was 
absolutely necessary to continue it. You could not stop it any 
more than you could a half-finished house. You would lose a 
great deal more money by that operation. ‘The committee were 
forced to go on until the work arrived at the state of completion 
it now is. 

@. Can you tell us anything about the pruning of trees? I 
have here a vote of that character : — 


Voted, That a sub-committee be appointed to take charge of the pruning 
and planting of trees in South Boston. 


Is it customary, when trees are planted, to appoint a sub- 
committee to take charge of and direct the proceedings? 

A. No, sir. I think there were some complaints in South 
Boston, presented by Mr. Pope, a member of the committee, that 
the trees had been allowed to grow too long there and obstructed 
the streets, and this committee was appointed to take charge of 
that case. I don’t know that they pruned the trees themselves ; 


but probably the superintendent had something to do with it. 


‘Mr. Bryant. —I would like to ask whether, in the discussions 
in committee upon which that vote is founded, they contemplated 
a change of the contour of the hill on which the monument stands, 
— cutting down the hill, and changing the form of the hill? 

A. No, sir; not at that meeting. Of course it has been talked 
Over since it became an accomplished fact, but not when the work 
was first entered upon. 

@. Isuppose that answers the question. I mean whether any 
order giving authority for any work, any such change as has 
resulted, was contemplated; and I understand Mr. Howes to say 
it was not. . 

A. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. — What does the committee understand by a 
certain amount of grading and cleaning up that was to be done 
there? That contemplated some filling and grading and cleaning 
up? 
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A. The surface around the monument was in a very irregular 
and dirty condition. That was to be smoothed off, and possibly 
have a little terrace. I supposed that was to be the chief feature 
of the thing, — you might call it a terrace; a little plat of ground 
raised up around the monument. 

Mr. Rurrin.—I suppose, in your answer to Mr. Bryant, you 
meant to say that you did not understand there was to be any 
change in the hill. 

A. I mean it was not the understanding of members of the 
committee besides myself. 

Mr. Bryant. — That is what I intended to ask. 

Mr. Rurrin. — Can you tell us what was the understanding of 
the committee, with any certainty, as to any bills which would 
have to be incurred for it? 

A. JI have merely told you what was the impression of two 
other members of the committee and myself. Those are the only 
two I talked with on the subject. I spoke of it before the thing 
became generally known. 


Mr. Witspur.— Do you deny any knowledge of the record as 


recorded and read by the chairman? 

A, I don’t deny any knowledge. I said the records are some- 
what loosely framed, and that Mr. Clapp has to take down what he 
thinks is the sense of the committee in very many cases. No 
doubt he did in that case: The vote may have been in that man- 


ner, but it was the same as if you instructed an agent to go abroad 
and buy goods, and gave him a letter; his instructions might be 


to buy from nine to ten thousand dollars’ worth, and he might go 
beyond that and get you in debt; and on that letter he might have 
authority for it, but he would be ‘transcending his powers as you 
understood them. 

Mr. Bryant. — Whether the authority which he understands his 
committee intended to give by this vote was merely to fill the road 
and square by carting material to the monument without changing 
the form of the hill? 

A. That was substantially the case. I don’t know about filling 
the roads; but it was merely clearing off the top of the hill and 
putting it in presentable condition. 

Mr. Rurrin. — Was anything said about changing the form or 
contour of the hill? 

A. Not that I know of. 

@. Was anything said about filling the roads? 

Armes On air. 641 don’t know that anything was said. 


Mr. Bryant. —I would like to ask Mr. Howes how often the. 


committee had meetings about that time? 

The Cramman. — Will Mr. Howes please answer that question? 

A. Well, there is only one stated meeting a month. They are 
held as often as are found necessary. That lies entirely with the 
chairman. He calls a meeting whenever he pleases. Prior to the 
presentation of the bills to the auditor it is customary to have a 
meeting; and then there may Ane one or two extra meetings 4 
month, and none at all. 

Mr. Bryanr. — My object in inquiring is, whether, when the 
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committee passed a vote for work, they go on without knowing 
whether the vote is recorded, and whether there is any means of 
knowing whether when a vote was passed for five hundred dollars, it 
may not run to five thousand dollars. I desire to know whether 
that is the way of doing business? 

The CHairMan. — Does the gentleman understand that question ? 
That covers the whole ground of taking care of the squares, which 
we have been trying to elucidate. I find here on the record a vote 
to approve the bill of Owen Nawn, for one thousand two hundred 


dollars, and one to purchase bulbs for seven hundred and fifty 


dollars. 

Mr. Rourrin.— What is the date of the approval of Owen 
Nawn’s bill? 

The Cuarrman. — It is dated August Ist, and there are various 
items of that kind. Can you tell us what relation the chairman 


‘of the committee holds to work that has to be performed in the 


interval of the meetings of the committee? What has been the 
custom of the chairman of the Committee on Common and Public 
Grounds? 

A. I imagine he has general authority, and, if he considers 
anything necessary in relation to the work, he calls the committee 


_ together, and gets their opinion upon it. 


@. And that you understand is the duty of every chairman of 
a committee, in City Hall? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. That he superintends all matters relating to the depart- 
ment? 

A. That he has general oversight of matters of that kind, and, 
if he considers any particular feature requires the attention of the 
entire committee at any other than the regular meeting, he calls 
them together to discuss the matter. 

Mr. Bryant. — But that is only under the authority of votes 
passed ? 

The Cuarrman. — Under the authority of votes passed? 

Mr. Bryant. — My question is this, — supposing they contem- 


plate an expenditure of five hundred dollars, may it be carried on 


to the extent of five thousand dollars, without the knowledge of 
the committee ? 

Mr. Howes. — It might be so under certain circumstances ; and 
that is the case in the present instance. The records are never 
read at any meeting of the committee, — that is the record of the 
past meeting, — though I imagine that members of the committee 
go and look at the record-book and see how votes stand, and what 
has been done. I know that sometimes when members are not at 
a committee meeting, they will go and look over the records and 
see what was done at the meeting of the committee. But the 
votes have not possibly been recorded with that accuracy and cer- 
tainty that they should be. To begin with, I think that hardly a 
vote in our committee this year, in the form as recorded, it is stated 
who made the motion. Now that is very customary in a com- 
mittee ; I don’t know who made that motion, and I don’t know that 
the motion was made, and I am very far from believing that the 
motion as recorded there is exactly as it was put. 


‘ 
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Mr. Rurrin. —In your committee meetings isn’t it the habit of 
the chairman to state the question before putting a vote? 

A. At times. 

@. What do you mean by that “ At times”? 

A. I am going to elucidate. The sessions of the committee 
haven’t been conducted in a strictly parliamentary fashion. There 
is more of a happy family order, where any man states what he 
wants to at any time, and there might be five or six propositions 
before the committee at any one time. 

Q. Has it been the custom and habit of the chairman to declare 
a matter carried without a vote upon it? 

A. Not that Iam aware of. But supposing I should stand up 
and talk about three or four minutes, and a large amount of con- 
versation was carried on, and then the chairman would say that 
Mr. Howes’ motion is carried ; then the clerk has to go back and 
gather the vote from my statement at the time. 

@. - Then my question is, would the chairman put the question 
_ in that way? 

A. Yes, generally so. 

@. Would he formally state the subject? 

A. He would state that Mr. Howes’ motion or Mr. Pope’s 
motion was carried. 

@. Would he state the question? 

A. I think it has rarely been done more formally than a state- 
ment of the question in that way. 

Mr. Wirzsur. — Is it the custom to approve bills by the chair- 
man, or the full committee ? 

A. Itis done at a regular meeting of the committee ; that is, at 
a meeting of the quorum of the committee. 

The Cuarrman. — Was the approval of bills as carelessly done 
as the other work has been done, as you say? 

A. It may be open to dispute whether the work ‘of the com- 
mittee has been carelessly done. The bills are taken up and read 
by the chairman ; for instance, Mr. John Jones, so much; then the 
bills are thrown down on the table, and the members look over 
them, and if they object to any point about them they state the 
objection. There.are a good many bills that each member of the 
committee knows all about, and if there is no opposition the bill is 
approved. 

Mr. Bryant. — In regard to Mr. Kelsey; he says, as I under- 
stand, that the contract was made with him upon the strong cer- 
tificates obtained. I would like to ask if the committee did not 
personally see Mr. Kelsey, and discuss this matter with him? 

A. Quite a number of times. I should say Mr. Kelsey came 
to my office six or eight times. 

@. And whether, or not, there was a meeting of the committee 
with Mr. Kelsey? 

A. I think one or two. 

@. And where? 

A. I think some members of the committee went to Mr. 
Parker’s and met Mr. Kelsey at one time. 

@. And another time at the Revere House? 


— 
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A. Iwas not present at the Revere House. 

@. That was by Mr. Kelsey’s invitation? 

A. Idon’t know. I wasn’t at the meeting, if there was one 
there. I was attending a meeting of the Committee on Claims 
one afternoon, and after we got through, as is sometimes custom- 
ary with the committee after its long and arduous meetings, they 
went to Mr. Parker’s; and after I got through there with the Com- 
mittee on Claims, I remember that I had been told of a meeting 
of the Committee on Common up there, and I went in there; and 


after they had finished dinner he stated his case somewhat largely. 


Who paid for the dinner I don’t know. I didn’t partake of the 
dinner, and don’t know who paid for it. 
@. Whether any of those meetings which resulted in this vote 


_were held either at the Parker House or Revere House? 


A. No,sir; I think that was very early in the year. I think 
the meeting you have reference to must have been some time in 
January, and the vote on buying took place later. | 

The CuarrmMan. — Has the committee ever held a meeting out-» 
side of their committee-room in City Hall, to your knowledge? 

A. Yes, sir, several. 

@. Where, for instance? 

A. Well, they held one upon the Common some time in Sep- 
tember. 

@. I mean at the Revere House or Parker House? 

A. I don’t know that it was a meeting of the committee. The 
committee went down to the Revere House one time when the 
Mechanics’ Charitable Association were desirous of erecting a 
building on the Common. I can hardly say that that was a meet- 
ing of the committee. They went at the request of those persons ; 
but no votes were passed. 

Mr. Bryant. —It resulted in a unanimous agreement to give 
them what they asked? 

A. Not at that time. 

_ The Cuarrman. — Gentlemen who ask questions will please con- 
fine themselves to legitimate subjects. 

Mr. Bryant. —It was confined to a matter which Mr. Howes 
was discussing. 

The Cuarrman. —I don’t think so. It is rather a reflection 
upon the committee. They have a right to go to Parker’s or the 
Revere House and meet other gentlemen. 

Mr.’ Bryant. — Yes, sir. 

_ The Coarrman. — Mr. Howes didn’t state that they went there 
in the character of a Committee on Common and Squares? 

Mr. Howes. — No, sir. 

‘Mr. Bryant. —I beg the chairman’s pardon. I intended no 
reflection upon the committee. 

The Cuarman. —I would ask the gentleman (Mr. Bryant) if 
he is the author of an article in the ‘‘ Advertiser,” over the sig- 
nature of ‘‘ Civis ”? 

Mr. Bryant. — When I am called as a witness I will answer 
that question. 

The Cuarrman. —I understand you are the author of it, and it 
contains a reflection upon this committee. 
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Mr. Bryant. —I am ready to meet anything I am the author of. 

Mr. Wirsur (to Mr. Howes). You are a member of other com- 
mittees? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you consider that the way of doing business in the 
Committee on Common and Squares compares favorably with the 
mode of doing business:in other committees ? 

A. The-character of the business to be done is very different 
from any committee Iam on, and therefore it would be very diffi- 
cult to make a comparison of methods. ‘ 

Q. In the way of passing votes, etc.? 

_ A, There is only one other committee, and that is the Com- 

mittee on Accounts, and the votes there are very few; hardly six 
ina year. Inthe Committee on Claims, of which I am a member, 
the votes are passed very much in the same system that they have 
been in the Committee on Common. ; 

The Cuarrman. —Isn’t it customary to read the records of 
committees you are on? 

carga NO; Sit. 

The Cuarrman. — For instance, there is the Committee on 
Printing ; they never have a-meeting without reading the records 
and having votes properly recorded. Of course the records of the 
Committee on Claims are too long to read, as they contain a large 
amount of evidence; but there are sewers, and other committees 
that I am acquainted with in the City Government, and they all 
have the records read, and always understand the votes passed. 

Mr. Howes. — There is no committee on which I have been in 
three years’ service in the City Government in which the records 
of the previous meeting are read. 

Mr. Rurrin. —I want to clear up one matter, and understand it 
more perfectly. Did I understand you to say that there had been 
no meetings of the Committee on Common outside of City Hall, 
with the exception of this one on the Common? 

A. I don’t know that there have been other meetings of the 
committee as a whole. I don’t know that this meeting at the 
Parker House, at which Mr. Kelsey was present, was a meeting. 
The members of the committee were there, and the chairman 
called upon Mr. Kelsey to make an explanation or statement of 
the case. How they got there, or whether they had a meeting here 
and adjourned there, I don’t know. I came in’ very late, and 
merely came in and heard Mr. Kelsey’s statement. 

@. There was no business done there? 

A. There was no vote taken. 

@. Don’t I understand it to be a rule that twenty-four hours’ 
notice shall be given of meetings? 

A. Yes, sir; twenty-four hours, or the previous day. 

Q., Have you had any meetings at any place other than City 
Hall: 

A. They have met at City Hall and gone to the Common, and 
the continuance of the meeting has been there. 

The Cuarrman. — Here is a record : — 
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bo. 9 JANUARY 29th. 
Voted, To purchase of Mr. Kelsey five hundred rhododendrons and one 
_ hundred azalias, at one dollar and fifty cents each, and that Mr. Dee and the 
superintendent be authorized to arrange the details of the purchase. 


Do you remember such a vote as that? 
A. Something of that character. 
Q. In the first place (Reading) : — 


- 


iy Alderman Slade and Messrs. Dee and Hiscock reported that they had con- 
ferred with Mr. Kelsey on the subject of purchasing rhododendrons for the 
> public grounds; they recommended that five hundred rhododendrons and one 


hundred azalias be purchased, at one dollar and fifty cents each. 


Do you remember it? 

A. Iremember that a sub-committee made a statement some- 
thing to that effect. Do you remember on what recommendations 
the committee made that report? 

A.. They went around to see about it. They talked something 
about going around to some place near Boston to see the rhododen- 
drons there; but whether they went I don’t know, because I was 
not on the committee. 

Mr. Wiipur. — Did you ever have any knowledge of any guar- 
anty about the purchase of those rhododendrons; of their living? 
Yes, sir, to a certain extent, it was understood that they 
- were to come across here and live. That is the nature of the 
guaranty under which they were bought. : ) 

@. What is the nature of the guaranty? 
A. Idon’t know. It was in the hands of a sub-committee and 
was left to them. 
; Q. It wasn’t a matter of record? 

A. It may be, but I don’t know of any record. 

@. Wasn’t there any amount of the purchase-money to be re- 
tained ? 

A. Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. Frencu. — How long a time were they guaranteed to live? 

A. Idon’t remember how long. They were to be picked plants, 
adapted to this climate. I remember it was said to be a hardy 
plant. 


STATEMENT OF W. W. Curapp, AssIstaANr CLERK OF COMMITTEES. 


The Cuarrman. — (Reading) : — 
Avaust 28, 1877. 

All present except Messrs. Smardon and Hiscock. 

Voted, To purchase bulbs of B. T. Wells for the public grounds to an 
amount not exceeding $750. 

Voted, 'That the Superintendent be authorized to have the necessary grad- 
ing done on the grounds near the Army and Navy Monument on the Common. 

The bills and pay-rolls for the current month were approved in detail by 
the committee, and the chairman was authorized to give his signature of 
approval. 


Do you remember that record? 
ak es, sir, 
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@. Inrelation to the vote that the superintendent be authorized 
to have the necessary grading done on the grounds near the Army 
and Navy Monument, — you were present at that meeting? 
ed |) Vesssir sLowas. 

Q. And this i is your record? 

A. Yes, sir; as Mr. Howes has stated, the minds of the com- 
mittee are sometimes expressed in a very informal manner, and of 
course I have to get the idea of the committee as well as I can. 
In this particular instance, I remember that the vote was passed 
exactly as put by the chairman, Mr. Clark; there had been a good 
deal of discussion, and they were hurrying up and trying to get 
through the meeting. ‘‘ Well, what shall we say?” says the chair- 
man; ‘‘ all those in favor of authorizing Mr. Galvin to do the nec- 
essary grading around the monument say aye, and those opposed 
say no;” and consequently I put the vote down in that way. 

@. Do you remember it distinctly ? 

AaiYes sir. 

Mr. Rourrin. — You were the clerk of the committee ? 

A. Yes, sir; I was, on that occasion. 

, Ald. Virzes.— Was any amount named? 

A. No, sir; there was no amount named in the vote. There 
had been an amount named, but nothing was said about limiting 
Mr. Galvin when the vote was put. 

The Cuarrman. — Was Mr. Galvin present at the meeting? 

A. He was. 

Mr. Witsur. — What members were present? - 

A. Idon’t remember; my record will show. 

The CHarrMAN. — ‘‘ All present except Messrs. Smardon and 
Hiscock.” 

Mr. Witsur. — Were they present when the record was made? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rurri. — Was the memorandum made at the time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Taken down at the time? 

A. Yes, sir. I took it down myself. 

Ald. ViLEs. —In your own mind did you expect it would cost 
five hundred dollars or five thousand dollars? 

A. I didn’t think much about it, and put it down just as it was 
made. 

Mr. Wirsur.— You are certain in your own mind that Mr. 
Howes was present at that time? 

A. Yes, sir. Mr. Howes is entirely right that motions are 
made in a somewhat desultory way, and it isn’t always just clearly — 
expressed, and I have to get as near to itas Ican. In this par- 
ticular instance, Mr. Clark put the motion in that way. He didn’t 
state who made it, and I don’t remember who made it. He said it 
in exactly those words. 

Mr. Rurvin. — Do you remember any vote which was offered, 
or any conversation or debate which was had at that time, in which | 
the superintendent was to be limited to five hundred dollars in 
expenditure? 

A. No, sir; but I heard various sums mentioned, and five hun- 
dred dollars was one of them. 
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Mr. Wirsur. — Did you ever hear any other amount men- 


tioned? 


A. Yes, sir. My recollection coincides with that of Mr. 
Howes, in regard to somebody saying it would cost two thousand 
five hundred dollars, and some one saying, facetiously, that they 
must ask for an appropriation for that particular object. It was 
understood that they would make no application for any specified 
sum, but take it out of the regular appropriation. 

@. Was it understood that it would cost less than that? 

A.. I don’t know what was understood. There was talk about. 
less sums than that; some one said it would cost five hundred 
dollars. 

Mr. Rourrin. — Have you any recollection of Mr. Galvin’s stat- 
ing to the committee that the sum would be five hundred dollars? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think he made any estimate. I know he 
made no Official estimate, for he didn’t have time. 

Mr. THompson. — What was the particular circumstance which 
fixed this one instance so firmly in your mind without anything 
else being fixed, — the exact wording of the order? 

A. Because I happened to remember that Mr. Clark put it in 
that way. JI remember many other instances. 

@. Whether you made a record at the time or afterwards? 

A. I made the record at the time on a sheet of paper, and 


afterwards copied it on the book. 


The Cuatrman. — That work is always done in your department 
regularly? 
A. Yes, sir; we make the meCOr aa at Margcctings: and afterwards 


_ copy them. 


Mr. Rourrin. —Is this a correct copy of the memorandum you 


made at the time? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomrson. — Whether you made the memorandum as full 
as it is now, or whether you filled it up? 

A. I think I did in that particular thing. JI wouldn’t swear I 
put in every word. It was very short, and it was exactly as 
passed. 

The chairman read the vote again. 

Witness. — Very often there is no motion made, and I simply 
know what they are talking about; and Mr. Clark says, in an off- 
hand way, ‘“* Well, gentlemen, you hear what has been said; those 
in favor say aye, and those opposed say no.’ 

Alderman Virxs. — Do you remember who stated about the five 
hundred dollars? 

A. No, sir; somebody guessed at it. 

Mr. Wiizur. — Was it your impression that that would be the 


‘limit ? 


A. There was no impression in my mind about the limit. 

@. How did you know what they were voting on? How should 
you know? 

A. I know they were voting on grading around the monument. 

Q. Without limit? 

A. The words without limit were not in the vote. Mr. Clark 
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put it, as much grading as was necessary. How much was neces- 
sary I didn’t concern myself about. Very often the vote is put in 
such a form that the superintendent is to do certain things to an 
amount not exceeding so much money. It is generally so four 
times out of six. But in this case it wasn’t understood to be done 
with any limit. It wasn’t when he put the question. 

@. You say he put it in an off-hand way. In making your 
records, wouldn’t you consider what the talk had been? 

A. Yes, sir. But when the statement was made by the chair- 
man that the superintendent be authorized to do the necessary 


- grading around the Common, he didn’t state that the limit should 


be five hundred dollars. 

Mr. Tuompson. —Is there anything in the records or minutes 
that would tend to establish what is meant by ‘‘ necessary ”? 

The Cuarrman. — Do you understand the question? 

A. No, sir, Ido not. 

Mr. Tuompson. — The necessary grading. 

A. The necessary grading meant, to my mind, just about what 
was necessary to be done. I did not know it was to be extensive. 

Mr. Rurrin. — Were those the exact words used by the chair- 


-man? 


_A. They were in that particular case. 

Mr. THomrpson. — Whether anything was said in debate to ex- 
plain what was necessary? If they intended to fill up a depression, 
the necessary grading would be filling up that depression. a 
what do you understand by that word ‘ necessary” ? 

Alderman Crark. —I would like you to ask Mr. Clapp whethed 
or not that vote, as recorded, is precisely as put by the chairman 
and passed by the committee. 

The Cuarrman. — Whether it is precisely the vote as passed by 
the committee ? 

A. It is precisely. 

@. Do you, in committee meeting,-pay much attention to the 


, discussion going on about matters of that kind? 


A. Yes, sir, Ido; but often I cannot. 

@. Or do you confine yourself to the votes of the committee? 

A. I do pay attention to the discussion. I wasn’t at all 
familiar with the ground there, and hadn’t been there for I don’t 
know how long. I didn’t know how much grading would be neces- 
sary. I didn’t stop to think how much grading would be necessary 
there. 

Mr. Voss. — From the nature of your situation you wouldn’t be 
presumed to know anything about it? 
A. No, sir, I wouldn’t be presumed to know any thing about it. 
As I say, four times out of six the limit is put in. No limit was 
put in, in this instance. I don’t say the committee didn’t under- 

stand that it was to be five hundred dollars or three hundred. 

Mr. Tompson. — Do you remember any sum larger than two 
thousand five hundred dollars being mentioned? 

A. No, sir, I don’t know of any larger sum being mentioned 
than that. Three or four sums were mentioned ; three and five 
hundred, and two thousand five hundred were mentioned. 
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@. Had you any impression in your mind, after the committee 
meeting was over, in regard to the amount that the grading would 
cost? : 

A. No, I didn’t think anything about it; I was on some other 
committee probably that same afternoon. 

Alderman Vites.— Are the meetings of the Committee on 
Common and Squares conducted any different from other commit- 


_ tees that you are clerk for? 


A. There is some difference. For instance, in the Committee 


‘on Common, as Mr. Howes says, there is more desultory conver- 


sation, and I try to follow as well as I can the ideas of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Wirsur. — Now, what did you infer was the amount? 

A. I didn’t pay particular attention; I heard various sums 
mentioned ; but as to the vote, I have a distinct impression. 

@. As to the amount? 

A. Some said four or five hundred dollars; some said two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

. What was the remark made about two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars? 

A. Then some one said, ‘‘ Let us ask for a special appropriation 
from the City Council ;” but it was only talk. 

Mr. Burke. —I understand you to say that you have no recol- 
lection that Mr. Galvin stated any amount of money that would do - 
the grading? 

A. I don’t think he did. 

@. You have no recollection that any certain amount was given 
for the amount of grading to be done? 

A. No,Ihaven’t. As to the work necessary, I supposed Mr. 
Galvin would get the idea from what the committee said, and that 
the chairman would, —it was generally understood by them better 
than I did what was necessary. 

@. Doyou remember any of the committee asking Mr. Galvin 
how much it would cost? 

A. I don’t say that they didn’t. I don’t remember it; there 
was a great deal of conversation. I don’t remember Mr. Galvin 
naming any sum. 

Mr. Wirsur.,— When did you first know that it had cost a 
larger sum than was at first supposed? 

A. About the time that they voted to ask for an additional 
appropriation of fifteen thousand dollars. 

@. Was there any surprise manifested? 

A. Yes, sir, I think there was; but I think the members of the 
committee had known of it for a few days or more, previous to the 
meeting, so that of course they were more prepared for it. Still 
there were remarks made at the meeting that it was a good deal of 
money to spend there. But they had got over the surprise, 
because the thing had been known two or three days then. 

Mr. Brown. — Whosé duty was it to notify Mr. Galvin, after 
the yote passed, to authorize him to go on and do this work? 

He was present at the time,'and I suppose he went on and 
did it. Mr. Clark is chairman, and has the general direction ; 
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but Mr. Galvin was present, and knew just what was done. Mr. 
Galvin sometimes looks at the records of the meetings to know 
just what was done. He knew what was done at the time. 

Q. And left the committee room with the understanding that 
he had a certain duty to perform? 

A. I suppose so. 

Mr. Howes. — Has Mr. Galvin read this particular record ? 

A. I don’t know that he has. 

Mr. Porrer.— I would ask if those votes are the only authority 
that the superintendent has in that committee for expending that 
amount of money? 

A. I don’t know what authority he has besides that. He 
might have consulted members of the committee individually, out- 
side of the committee-room. That is all the knowledge I have of 
his authority. 

Alderman Vitrs. — Mr. Clapp is not a member of the committee, 
but the clerk of the committee. 

Mr. Porrer. — What I wanted to know was if that was the only 
authority the superintendent had. 


“ Mr. Howss. — Resumed. 


The Cuarrman. — Mr. Howes, here is another vote I would like 
to have you give us light upon : — 


Voted, That a sub-committee be appointed to purchase the plants required 


for the public grounds. 


This vote was passed about the middle of May, and Messrs. 
Hiscock and Dee were appointed. Is it customary to appoint sub- 
committees to attend to such work? 

A, SoTunderstand. I cannot say how it has been in previous 
years, but whenever large purchases are to be made it has been 
eustomary to appoint sub-committees. In fact sub-committees 
have to be appointed in undertaking and planning any work; they 
have appointed a sub-committee to consider it in advance. 

@. You heard Mr. Potter’s question in regard to the authority 


of the superintendent, — is it not customary for the Committee on 


Common and Squares to leave the direction in the hands of the 
chairman during the intervals. between the meetings of the com- 
mittee? 

A. Well, it is left more particularly in the hands of the super- 
intendent. The superintendent is at the meetings for the purpose 
of getting the ideas of the committee and giving such information 
as we desire. We ask him on various points, and he states his 


opinion. He hears all the discussions that take place and any 


votes that are passed ; he is there at that time and is to all intents 
and purposes a member of the committee; that is, he knows all 
that transpires; the authority is given to him, and I imagine he 
would consult the chairman of the committee, and yet I don’t 
know that he would, and I don’t know that he wouldn’t; though I 
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don’t know that the chairman has any authority, except possibly a 
certain amount of direction ; he might say, do this way, or don’t do 
this way; there is no authority conferred upon the chairman by 
the committee, except the matter of signing bills when they have 
been approved. 

Mr. Potrer. — My question was whether those votes were the 
only authority the superintendent had for expending the money? 

A. I should say that they were. 

Mr. THompson. — I wish you would ask Mr. Howes whether, as 
‘a matter of fact, Mr. Galvin’s opinion and wishes are not conclu- 
sive in all matters regarding the purchase of flowers and questions 
regulating the gardening and trees and things of that kind, or 
nearly conclusive? 

A. No,I should say not. In the matter of purchasing flowers 
it was referred to a committee rather than to Mr. Galvin; and in 
years past I think committees appointed to do that have gone to 
various ‘parties in order to get their estimates upon the prices. 
But Mr. Galvin has been there, and when he has given his opinion 
regarding the laying out of some square or putting in a new foun- 
tain, it is customary to have a sub-committee to consider the plan 
and see what is feasible. For instance, it was proposed to put 
some fountains in the Public Garden this summer, and there was 
also some talk about putting a new one over in South Boston, and 
I know I was appointed a member of a committee on that; and 
after looking the thing over we concluded it wouldn’t pay to do it, 
although I think Mr. Galvin had spoken favorably of a part of it in 
advance. We thought the one in South Boston too expensive, and 
one might be changed in the Public Garden. He is the executive 
Officer of the committee, and they have to get his opinion on all 
subjects. I suppose they would defer to his opinion at one meet- 
ing, and might not at another. 

@. My question related more particularly to gardening and the 
matter of trees. 

A. The planting of trees, with the exception of planting some 
up in Chester park, where I took some trouble about it myself, is 
left, I think, entirely in Mr. Galvin’s hands, except the trees on 
Commonwealth avenue —I don’t know; they may have been pur- 
chased by some sub-committee; I was not on it; but those in 
Chester park I took some trouble about, because I was on the 
committee, and they were purchased on a warrant, and if the trees 
didn’t grow they wouldn’t be paid for. The difficulty with them 
was, they were cut off too near around the roots. It was a 
mistake of the city accepting them. They were planted tem- 
porarily on the Common, and removed to Chester square at the 
South End. When they were there I told the man to stop plant- 
ing them; and the man said they were not good because they had 
been planted down on the Common. I suppose it was a part of 
the general system of planting trees, and that Mr. Galvin cannot 
be everywhere at all times. Those men probably didn’t earn 
twenty-five cents a day, and didn’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Witsur. — Were you present when this vote was passed, 
authorizing the superintendent to do the proper grading around the 
monument ? 
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A. lTimagine I was. I was at a meeting when some vote of 
that character was passed. 

Q. Iwant to know whether you were present when the vote 
was put by the chairman, and passed by the committee, as stated 
by Mr. Clapp? 

A. Myr. Clapp’s recollection of that vote is a great deal clearer 
than mine was. I was there probably when the vote was passed ; 
but that vote, passed in that shape, is not within my recollection. 

Alderman Criark.—Mr. Howes made the remark that the 
meetings are of a pleasant, social character; which is all very true. 


I would ask whether the committee-room isn’t the only place for- 


the discussion of matters appertaining to the Common and Squares ; 
whether that isn’t the only place where the committee have met 
to discuss matters ; and whether they are not there several hours, 
one thinking one way, and another another way; and in that way 
a great deal of discussion takes place? I should like to have that 
understood. I don’t know but what it might be inferred that we 
get together and talk about things without regard to our business. 

A. ‘There is a great deal to do in regard to the Common; that 
is, plans and projects are to be considered, and the meetings are, 
as Mr. Clark says, at times’ very long, and rather of a general 
character than of a particularly parliamentary character. For 
instance, Mr. Clark doesn’t say Mr. Jones has the floor, and he 
can proceed; but the talk is general, as if five or six people were 
together talking on some pleasant subject. 

Alderman Cirark.— Mr. Howes stated that Mr. Galvin was 
generally present. I would like to ask whether it isn’t necessary 
for the committee to have the superintendent present? And as he 
has been a member of the City Government several years, whether 
it is necessary and customary for the Superintendents of Streets 
and Public Buildings and Sewers, and the Chief of Police, and so on 
with the other heads of departments, for them to meet with the 
committees? 

The Cuairman. — Do you understand the question? 

A. Yes, sir; but I don’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Rurrin. —So far as the Committee on Common is con- 
cerned? 


Ata C8.) Sit: it is the custom, and I should say it is a re 


good one. 

Mr. Curtis. —Mr. Howes has mentioned that workmen are 
recommended to the superintendent who are not competent. I 
would ask if he has recommended any man to the superintendent 


to employ him. I want to find out where the twenty-five-cent men 


come from. , 

The Cuarrman. — You say it is customary for the superintend- 
ent to employ men. Have you ever recommended any men to 
Mr. Galvin? 

A. Well, yes. The point just now is, that since we have re- 
ceived our new appropriation the committee have taken the matter 
of hiring men into their own hands, and they have sent such men 
to the superintendent as they see fit. I think no vote was taken, 
but it was expressly stated that Mr. Galvin was to be the judge of 
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“any man, and was to reject any man he considered disqualified in 
any way to do duty, that is all. We have twenty-four men. The 
eight members of the committee sent him three each. Before that 
‘Mr. Galvin used to keep a book, and in that book would be the 
name of each member of the City Government and the men he 
had employed there. Sometimes the men would work three days, 
and sometimes a:month; and the man suggested by any member 
of the City Government would have his name entered under that 
member’s,name, and so on. I think during that time I had it may 
-be two, and it may be three men, at different times. I should 
doubt very much whether I had what would be equivalent to a man 
employed all the time. I might have employed half a man all the 
time, but not more than that. 
Mr. Rorrin. — That is not exactly responsive to the question. 
_ Mr. Howes. — He asked me if I had employed any. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. CorrtIs. 


Mr. Curtis. — It is very astonishing to citizens who don’t know 
anything about the doings of the committee to hear a member of 
the committee state that workmen are employed who are acknowl- 
edged to be worth as little as twenty-five cents, and state that 
twenty-five-cent men are put at work which they are not competent 
to perform.’ Now, I should like to know who is competent to say 


:. whether there is anybody who watches them on the Common, or 


whether the Public Garden and Common are made as the recepta- 

cles for persons deserving charity, or for some other object? For 

instance, whether the superintendent would feel at liberty to refuse 

to appoint, to work on the Common, any man recommended by 

Such an unusual person as a member of the City Government. 

; Mr. Howes. —I suppose Mr. Galvin can answer that as well as 
can. 

The Cuatrman. —I was going to observe that Mr. Galvin is 
going to be upon the stand, and he can answer all such questions, 
which would be very proper, as to the number of men, and how 
they are employed. _ 

Mr. Howrs.—I can answer the question by saying that the 
committee never imposed any limit upon Mr. Galvin in determin- 
ing who should be hired. It is left to Mr. Galvin. 

Mr. Curtis. — To outsiders it seems as if there were some great 
object in view, either to provide them with money or to secure 


votes. Outsiders don’t understand this matter, and so if I can 


throw any light upon this subject I should be glad. I follow the 
reports of committees with considerable interest, but this is the 
first time I have had the pleasure of addressing one of them. 

The Cuairman. —I suppose Mr. Galvin can answer those ques- 


tions very clearly. It is impossible for an outsider to understand 


matters in City Hall. You will find in the lobbies of City Hall in 
one day, four or five hundred able-bodied men, all with large 
families to support, and no work to be done; and I think the mem- 
bers of the City Government, Aldermen Viles and Dunbar, and 
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all these gentlemen present, will bear me out and corroborate what 
Isay, — we knowthem not. ‘They came to City Hall seeking work, 
work, more work. ‘That has been their cry during the last two years, 
and I have not seen any man there who has not been able to perform 
a day’s work. They are pressing upon us for work; and we rec- 
ommend them to the Paving Committee, to Mr. Galvin, or to any 
place where we think they can get a day’s or an hour’s or a 
week’s work. That is precisely the inside of City Hall, and out- 
siders don’t understand it. I don’t know that I ever recommended 
any man that I knew to any committee or department in City 
Hall. Men come to me with letters, — men that I have never seen 
before, —- and they are seeking work; and no man with a heart in 
him can refuse to refer them to some department that might pos- 
sibly give them work. That is the whole story of this inside 
working in City Hall, so-far as I understand it. I might go on 
further and state that I have no doubt some men who perform the 
least amount of work are the best able to perform it. Young, 
active men might be employed by the city, and they go there 
just for what they can make with as little work as they pos- 
sibly can do. I have noticed it in all departments of the City 
Government that men will get work who should not be employed ; 
and it is the duty of the superintendents, as far as I understand it, 
when they can find such men out, to spot them and discharge 
them. I merely make this explanation in answer to your question. 

Mr. Curtis. — Being an outsider, I was not endeavoring to pry 
into the secrets of City Hall; but from your information I should 
think that it was quite proper that the Public Garden should be a 
receptacle for charity, and that the superintendent was put there 
as an overseer of charity. 

The CuHartrman. — No, sir, I never understood it as such; the 

superintendent is put there to take charge of able-bodied men. If 
he has employed any other than able-bodied men, —any other 
than could do a good day’s work, — I have no doubt that this com- 
mittee, one and all, will censure him for doing it. 
- Mr. Curtis. — It is not able-bodied men, but able-minded men. 
If a man cannot know how to prune a tree, he should have an over- 
seer over him. A man may be a good subject of charity, but not 
know how to prune trees. 

Mr. J. M. Garvin. — If you will allow me, I will give the gentle- 
man the information he desires in regard to pruning trees. I 
would state that as long as I have been employed in the Depart- 
ment of Common and Squares of the City of Boston there have 


been three or four men pruning the trees, and those men have been | 
kept permanently employed. One of them especially has had a 


large experience in pruning trees, and no man who has been put 
on the Common during the later years has been allowed to cut the 
first twig off. 

Mr. Currts. —I don’t want to get into a discussion with any- 
body but the chairman. I don’t know anything about trees; but 
Mr. Parkman, the President of the Horticultural Association, says 
it has been badly done, and I am inclined to believe, with many of 
my friends, that it has been badly done. I don’t understand now 
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who is being tried, whether it is the committee or the superintend- 
ent; but it looks as if several parties are trying to throw the blame 
upon each other, and as if others were probably trying to screen 
those who are most to blame, — the most incompetent party, I will 
say. I have heard a number of citizens who, like myself, know 
nothing about City Hall affairs and the Public Garden, express the 
idea that we are not getting what we pay for. I don’t want to en- 
ter into any discussion. 


Mr. Howes. — Resumed. 


Mr. THomrson. —I would ask Mr. Howes one more question. 
He stated, at the beginning of his testimony, that the committee 
had limited the superintendent as to the number of men he em- 
ployed. I should like to ask him what that limit was. 

A. Ihave forgotten the exact number. It was in the first of 
the summer ; I think it was about one hundred and twenty-five. I 
think there is a record of the number that he was not to exceed, 
that is, at the time when the most men were employed. I think 
there is a record of it, but probably Mr. Clapp could show it. I 
think I can find it, as I remember about the time. 

[Witness looks over the Record Book of the Committee on 
Common and Squares, in the hands of the chairman. | 

Mr. Frencu.—I would ask Mr. Howes whether the matter of 
contracts with regard to the purchase of plants for the Public 
Garden has been ent up before the committee during the last 


year? 


A. There was a sub-committee appointed to purchase plants. 
The entire purchase was given to that committee. I am not 
aware that they made any report one way or the other, except 
that the plants were purchased. 

@. You don’t know in what way those plants were purchased? 
_ A. No, sir. I don’t know anything other than the appoint- 
ment of the committee to make the purchase. 

Subsequently, Mr. Howes stated : — 

At the meeting of April 26th it was 


Voted, That until otherwise ordered the number of laborers employed on 
the Common and public grounds shall not exceed one hundred and forty-five, 
and that the pay of one of said laborers shall not exceed two dollars and fifty 
cents per day; two to not exceed the sum of two dollars per day; and the pay 
of the remainder not to exceed one dollar and seventy-five cents per day. 


That is the limit which the committee made ; the maximum 
number was not to exceed one hundred and forty-five. 


STATEMENT oF THomAS S. ADAMS. 


The Cuarrman. — You are a police-officer upon the Common? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Will you please state to the committee what you desire? — 
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A. Mr. Galvin desired me to relate to the committee what I 
knew about the tree cut down there this summer. It was a large 
American elm, probably one hundred and forty-five years old. It 
had beén trimmed previously, so that there were three branches ; 
one had been headed in along about the first of September or the 
last of August. On two of the branches the foliage all withered 
up and dropped off; the other branch had a few live twigs. It 
was very desirable, in my opinion, to have it cut down; at any 
rate, it would have to be cut down next year if it had been left. 

Mr. W1ipur. — Do you have any knowledge of trees? 

_ A. Well, I have spent all my younger days where there were 
trees, and for nineteen years I have been on the Common mostly. 

@. So you have a pretty good knowledge of the trees and have 
observed them? 

A. So far as I have seen the trees there. 

The Cuairman. — Is the tree you refer to opposite Chickering’s ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It was the tree referred to in the discussions at these meet- 
ings? 

a It was referred to at the first meeting. 

Mr. Bryant. — Whether he was present at the former meetings 
of this committee? 

A. No, sir; I have not been here. 

@. Then he has no knowledge of what tree has been referred 
to in the discussions here? 


A. I supposed it was that tree. It is the only tree that has’ 


’ been cut down there this season. . 

@. The tree you refer to is the tree opposite Chickering’s? 

A> Y es, sir: 

@. I would ask whether there was anything dangerous about 
the tree at the time it was cut down? 

A. I hardly think the branches would have fallen down. It 
probably would have stayed there this winter the same as the rest 
of them. But the tree was virtually dead. 

@. Whether Mr. Adams has examined the stump of that tree? 

A. I know the size of it, yes, sir. I go by it every day. I 
looked at it to-day; yes, sir. 

@. Now one further question ; I desire to ask whether he hasn’t 
found it perfectly sound ? 


A. To look at the stump now, it has the appearance of a sound | 


stump, but it is just like all those American elms that have been 
cut down since I have been on the Common, and there have been 
some fifty or seventy- -five. They died out; they starved to death 
evidently. 


@. Whether there was any appearance of decay in the branches 


of this tree? Whether the branches stood out about forty feet from 
the tree cut down? 


A. I should judge that two of the branches would reach nearly 


forty feet. 

@. Whether they were not quite sound? 

A. There were three branches. The tree had been trimmed 
previously, and one of the branches had been headed off, and 
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headed in. ‘The leaves had decayed on two of the branches, 
which I noticed particularly at the time they were cut down. The 
other branch had a very few green leaves or foliage. 

@. When and at what season of the year was that tree headed 
in? At what time of the year? 

A. Idon’t think it was cut at all this year. It might have 
been this year, or last year, or the year before. 

@. Whether Mr. Adams has seen the lopping of any of those 


trees ; whether he has observed it? 


A. Itis usually done in the summer season, when the foliage 
is on. 

Q. Whether, or not, you have observed the bleeding, as it is 
called ; the running down of the sap, as it is called? 

A. Some trees will bleed, and some will not. 

Mr. Wirzsur. — How long have you been on the Common? 

A: About nineteen years. I commenced duty there in 1858, 
the 22d of February. ) 

@. Have you ever observed Mr. Galvin and his men there? 
Whether he has employed men that he has been obliged to turn 
away, or has found fault with their work? 

A. Ihave known him to discharge men because he thought 
they weren’t competent and not doing their duty. 

@. Have you noticed any neglect on the part of Mr. Galvin? 

A. I could not say I did. 

Q. Have you ever known him to discharge men for not doing 


their duty? 


-A. I have heard that he had. I have heard that he dischar ged 
men for not attending to ‘their duty. 

@. Has it ever come under your observation? 

A. I have never been present. 

@. Have you ever observed men who were not doing their 
duty, and were idling away the time, and were incompetent? 

A. Well, Mr. Galvin, I suppose, can answer that. 

@. But have you ever observed it? 

A, Ihave observed, in my experience, a great many men of 
all classes that idle away time there; Mr. Galvin’s no more than 
others. There are carpenters, plumbers, and men that go on jobs, 
and go there on the Common to make out a day after finishing a 
job. 

Mr. Vose.— You never saw a policeman idling away his time? 

A. I suppose I have spent more time there on the Common 
than anybody else. 

The Cuarrman. — What was your experience in planting and 
cutting down trees before you were an officer? Have you had any 
experience in that kind of business? 

A. No, sir; not particularly.- I have had occasion to cut 
down a good many trees, but not to set out many. The Tremont- 
street mall there is a very bad place to grow trees. In a few years 
there will be none of the original trees there. 

Mr. THompson. — Will you ask the officer if he —- I gathered 
from his answer that he didn’t see much difference between Mr. 
Galvin’s men and a good many carpenters and plumbers who were 


‘ loafing away time upon the Common. 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Alderman CLarx.—TI would like to have you ask the officer 
whether or no the men under Mr. Galvin’s employ are not, as a 
general thing, as busily at work as the men employed by the city, or 
by individuals, so far as his observation goes? 

A. Ishould judge they were. 

@. So far as your knowledge extends, they are as busily em- 
ployed during the hours of labor as any other class of men would 
be, either in the employ of the city or individuals? 


A. Yes, that is my idea: that Mr. Galvin’s men have done as © 


well as laboring men usually do. 

Mr. Rurrin.—Do you mean to say, or do I understand you to 
mean to say, that the men in Mr. Galvin’s employ are as industri- 
ous as the average number of mechanics when at their work? 

A. Yes, sir, that is what I should mean. 

The Cuarrman. — Do you keep house? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you ever employ plumbers ? 

A. T have very little. I have for a few jobs. 

Mr. TxHompson. —I should like to ask the officer whether he 
considers that Mr. Galvin’s men work as much as the average 
plumber ? 

The CHatrman. —Do you mean to state that Mr. Galvin’s men 
work as much as the average of plumbers, or the average of 
mechanics or laborers that you see employed? 

A. Ishould say the average laborers. 

Mr. Rurrix.— You mean to say that plumbers are notoriously 
idlers. 

Mr. Burke. —I think I understand you, Mr. Officer, to say that 
Mr. Galvin’s men are as industrious as mechanics and plumbers, 
and others who come to do jobs for the city? 

The CHarrman. — That is as I understand it. 

Mr. 'THompson. — As I understand it they came there to make 
out a day? 

') Ata Vaart. 

Mr. Bryant. — Whether it is the result of his observation that 
persons employed by the city do the same work as a person in 
private employ ? 

Alderman Crarx. —I understood him to answer that question, 
— that he thought they did. 


The CuarrMaAn. — So far as your observation goes, is it a fact . 


that men employed on the Common and squares do as much work 
as the average of men employed by outside parties, so far as your 
observation extends? 

2 ed VES SIPS 


Mr. Burke. — Have you had occasion to observe the men work- ~~ 
ing on the streets that bound the Common, Beacon, Charles street, ; 


etc. ? — I mean the city laborers. 
A. Ishould say very frequently. 


Q. Do you think the men employed on the Common are as ins ¥ 


-dustrious as the street laborers employed under Mr. Harris? 
A. I don’t know about the work being so.heavy; but I don’t 
‘know but that they spend as much time, — the average time. 
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_ Alderman Vites. — Do you think the men on the Common work 
s hard as the men on the streets working for the Health Depart- 
4 iment? 
— A. I don’t Eeheve that they do as hard work. 
Q. Do they work as industriously? 
A. The work is not so hard on the Common and Garden as it 
is in the Health Department; at least I don’t think it is. 

Mr. Wizisur. — Are they as industrious? Do they employ the 
_ time as industriously? 

- A. Well, the average of them. 


: 
- 


STATEMENT OF ALDERMAN CLARK. 


The Cuarrman. — We will now hear the statement of Alderman 
Clark. At the meeting of August 28th it was 


: Voted, That the superintendent be authorized to have the necessary grad- 
_ ing done on the grounds near the Army and Navy Monument on the Common. 


Will you please state to the committee your understanding of 

_ that vote? 

Alderman Crarx. — I understand that vote was put and passed 
precisely as it is recorded, — precisely, 
understood by every member of the committee at the time. 

_ @Q. (By the CHarrman.) In relation to the purchase of plants, 
I find votes here that plants be purchased by such a committee. 

Is it customary for the Committee on Common and Squares to 

_ appoint sub-committees to attend to that work? 

_ A. I think it has been the case in almost every instance where 
plants and trees to any amount were to be purchased that a sub- 

committee has always been appointed to make the purchase, or 
rather, to superintend the purchase. 

@. (By Alderman Vires.) They do it in conjunction with the 
‘Superintendent, do they not? They vote on the expenditures? 

A. Certainly ; in regard to the purchase of trees and plants, I 
have no doubt the superintendent is always consulted. I have 
never been upon that committee myself, but some three years ago — 

Mr. Rourrin. — [ Interrupting. | 

_ Alderman Crark. —I wish to explain if you will allow me. 

_ Three years ago, I think Mr. Alanson Bigelow was on the com- 

- mittee and he and Mr. Curtis were appointed a sub-committee. 
~ Mr. Curtis was under the impression that plants could be bought a 
- great deal cheaper than we were buying them for. I put Mr. Cur- 
tis on the committee because he was in the market and familiar 

' with everything coming into the market, and Mr. Curtis and Mr. 

_ Bigelow advertised and had proposals come in from New York. 
pir. Curtis finally came to the conclusion with Mr. Bigelow that 

e city were getting their plants cheaper from Galvin Brothers 
ao they could from any other source, and that a better quality of 
plants could be bought of Galvin Brothers and at lower prices than 


ptey could buy them from any other source. That was the infor- 
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mation they gave me. I have forgotten whether there was a sub- 
committee appointed in 1875. I think last year Mr. Dee and 
‘Mr. Hiscock were appointed a sub-committee, as the records will 
show. 

Mr. Tuompson. —I would like to know if he does not mean Mr. 
Curtis Guild, and not Mr. Curtis? 

Alderman Crark.—I mean Mr. Curtis; I am not referring to 
last year, but to 1874. 

Q@. (By the Cuarrman.) Do you mean Mr. Curtis, of the 
market? 

A. Yes, sir; Mr. Curtis, of the market, who lives at Jamaica 
Plain; he came to the committee with the full impression that the 
plants we were paying six thousand dollars for could be bought for 


twenty-five hundred dollars; but after thoroughly investigating 


the subject, he made up his mind that we were obtaining plants 
cheaper from Galvin Brothers than they could be obtained else- 
where. Mr. Curtis Guild was under the same impression and also 
Mr. Russell, a very respectable gentleman, whom you know, a 
member of the Council two years ago, and who was on the Com- 
mittee on Common and Squares, came into the committee with the 
same impression; but I believe they left the committee with the 
impression that plants were obtained cheaper of Galvin Brothers, 
and of a better quality, than they could be obtained from any other 
source in New England or in the United States. I wish to state, 
Mr. Chairman, that the year I went upon the committee myself, I 
thought the expenditure for plants was perfectly enormous and 
that the amount that had been paid by my predecessors — Alder- 
man Little was chairman the year before I was — was an enormous 
amount to be paid for plants. 

@. Who was chairman previous to you? 

A. Alderman Little was chairman of the committee, I think. I 
know Henry L. Pierce was chairman of the committee in 1871, 
and that was the year prior to Mr. Little’s becoming chairman ; 
then Mr. Little became chairman; and I have had the honor of 
being chairman for six years myself. 

@. At the meeting of January 29th, all present except Mr. 
Pope, ‘‘Alderman Slade and Messrs. Dee and Hiscock reported that 
they had conferred with Mr. Kelsey on the subject of purchasing 
rhododendrons for the public grounds, and they recommended 


that five hundred rhododendrons and one hundred azalias be pur- 


chased at one dollar and fifty cents each.” They then proceed to 
.vote that they will purchase of Mr. Kelsey five hundred rho- 


dodendrons and one hundred and fifty azalias at one dollar and . 


fifty cents each. Can you give us any information on that point? 

A. Well, I can give you considerable information about Mr. 
Kelsey. He was sent to us by some of our best citizens, and he 
became a perfect bore to me; so much so that I was sorry that the 
gentleman ever sent him to us. I know nothing about rhodo- 


dendrons, or the policy of putting them in the Public Garden; but. 
he was recommended by Mr. Hunnewell, Mr. Sargent, and various 


other gentlemen, who are gentlemen of experience in that style of 
flowers and plants; and after remaining here some. time there was 
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a committee appointed, as the records will show, and I was under 


the impression that they went out into the neighborhood some- 
where, and saw some plants of that character; but I am not sure 


about that. The committee decided to purchase five hundred of 


Be alien 


them as an experiment, and the price which they paid, or agreed 
to pay, was, I think, a dollar and a half each. We had to be 
governed a good deal by Mr. Kelsey ; I did,-because I knew noth- 
ing about rhododendrons. I think he said he could give us a 
cheaper article, or could furnish them for a great deal less money 
than any one elsé, and he proposed to furnish an article that was 
adapted to this climate, and that would live through the season. 
The result was that’ we purchased, as the records show, rhodo- 
dendrons, to the number of five hundred, for which we paid, as the 
bills will show, a dollar and fifty cents each. Mr. Kelsey, I think, 
did give a little dinner at Parker’s, at which the committee, most 
of them, were present. I was present. I had a very nice dinner, 
indeed, and I enjoyed it exceedingly. Mr. Howes was not present, 
because he had just partaken of a dinner at the expense of the city, 
and was not hungry. I was hungry, and I partook of the dinner 
at Parker’s at the expense of Mr. Kelsey. 

Mr, Frencu: — With regard to Mr. Hunnewell, —I think Mr. 
Kelsey, when he spoke to the committee with regard to Mr. 
Hunnewell’s endorsement of him, must have made some misrepre- 
sentation, because I have seen Mr. Hunnewell since the last’ 
meeting of the committee, and I think he used almost the same 


words that Mr. Clark has used, that he made himself a great 


nuisance. He came in there continually, and wanted him to buy 
plants. I think he said he had never imported any plants through 
Mr. Kelsey, but he had purchased some of him — a few —I think 
more to get rid of him than anything else. Mr. Kelsey wanted 
Mr. Hunnewell to come here and state his course in regard to Mr. 


_ Hunnewell, and Mr. Hunnewell very properly refused to do any- 


thing of the kind; and he spoke to me of some very questionable 
transactions on the part of Mr. Kelsey; so I think Mr. Kelsey 
must have misrepresented Mr. Hunnewell. 

Alderman Crarx.—I do not know but Mr. Kelsey is a fraud; 
but he sent us some first-rate plants, and I know it was because 
these gentlemen were so anxious to have plants of this kind put 
upon the Public Garden that we decided to purchase them. We 
certainly should not have seen Mr. Kelsey had he not been recom- 
mended by gentlemen of the highest respectability. I understood 
Mr. Harris, Mr. Hunnewell’s gardener, that Mr. Hunnewell had 


-made purchases through Mr. Kelsey. 


@. (By Mr. Rorrin.) Mr. Clark, you were saying that the 
vote as recorded on your committee book was put and passed just 
as itis recorded. Was there, at that meeting, any debate which 
would indicate a limit to the amount of money which was to be 
expended ? 

A. There was some talk about the amount, all the way from 
six hundred dollars to two thousand five hundred dollars. I did 
not suppose that either six hundred dollars or two thousand five 
hundred dollars would do the necessary grading around the monu- 
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‘you thought it would cost more. When and how was that impres- 
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ment; I supposed that five hundred dollars or six es 
would simply cover up the ragged stone and make arrangements 
for the celebration of the dedication of the monument. 

Q. When was the vote of that meeting, Mr. Clark? 

A. I cannot tell you except by the records. 

The Coarrwan. — Acgust 28th. 

Alderman Crark.—It was proposed, and s motion was made, 
in good earnest, I think, to go to the City Council and ask for an 
appropriation of one thousand five hundred dollars; I think you 
will have evidence of that fact. 

Q. (By Mr. Rurrm.) Was it not made facetiously? 

A. No, sir, in good earnest; so the committee did not under- 
stand that five hundred dollars was to do that grading. Tt was s 
motion made and advocated by one or two members of the com- 
mittee. 

Q. Well, was it not the general impression of a majority of the 
committee, that it would not cost a very large sum? 

A. Why, I have no doubt, sir, that the committee supposed 
that for from five hundred dollars to one thousand dollars, they 
could level up there and get rid of the slivers and chips ; but when 
they got to work it was an utter impossibility, and if the members 
of the committee had attended to their duty as I did, they would 
have known what was being done, and that the labor would cost 
more than five hundred dollars, or one thousand dollars, or two 
thousand dollars. 

Q. Well, when and how was that impression changed? At 
this August meeting it was the impression it would not cost a very’ 
large sum ; how was that impression changed? 

A. I think it was changed by some members of the committee 
not having pluck enough to go to the Common Council and ask for 
an additional appropriation. 

Q. No, the impression that it would cost a larger sum. At 
some time you had the impression, generally, that it would not 
cost a very large sum. That general impression was changed, and 


sion changed? Was it by the action of some other committee? 

A. No,sir. After they had commenced to do the work there 
it was found that the work necessary even for the celebration could 
not be accomplished for anything like five hundred dollars. The 

= was commenced, and, if we had stopped at an expenditure 

of five hundred dollars, it would have left the grounds in a dan- 
gerous condition, even for the celebration. 

@. There was no discussion upon the amount to be expended 
after this in any committee meeting, was there? f 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By the Czamwman.) fs caiman of the commites id 
you Keep the run of this work during its progress? 

A. I did, sir. :# 

Q. And gave directions? ad 
De? fie : had a general knowledge of what was going on, sir; t the 
directions were left to the superintendent. a 

Q. (By Mr. Rourrm.) Was the amount of labor necesss 
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be expended there to be limited in any degree by the wants of the 
committee who had charge of the Army and Navy Monument, or 
the desire of the sculptor who put up the monument? 

A. No, I should say not. Ido not know that the committee 
on the Army and Navy Monument or the sculptor had anything to 
do with regard to requesting this path to be laid out, or this point 
to be left off. They did request that one or two trees should be 
cut down; they wanted three cut down; the artist was very 
strenuous about that. 

@. Well, we were going to have a- pageant here, a display 
and a meeting down at the monument, and you were making 
arrangements for that display and that meeting. Was the amount 
expended limited by the necessities of that display ? 

A. Well, I can only say, sir, that for five hundred dollars the 
grounds could not have been put in condition for the erection of a 
platform with safety in my opinion. 

@. The cutting away of the trees, I understand, was for the 
benefit of the monument? 

A. For the benefit of the monument, as suggested by the artist 
and various other gentlemen who came there. I think we asked 
the members of the press, and they expressed their opinion ; 
because I have a great deal of respect, you know, for the opinion 
of the press. I asked the representatives of the ‘‘ Journal,” the 
‘¢Globe,” and the ‘‘ Herald” to go up there and express their . 
opinions, and I think they did. 

@. Do you remember now just exactly how much money was 


expended ? 
A. Do I remember? 
Q. Yes. 
A. I cannot tell you, sir, because I have not got the bills. 
@. Can you give us an estimate? 
A. Ishould say five thousand dollars. 
@. Something has been said about nine thousand dollars. 
A. There has not been nine thousand dollars spent there. You 


will have all the bills before you, and you will be able to know to 
a dollar. what has been spent for loam, for stone, and for labor. 

@. But, in your opinion, five thousand dollars would cover it? 

A. I should say so. 

Q. (By Alderman Vizzs.) Are the bills all in, Alderman? 

A. Idon’t know, sir; I have not seen them. I suppose the 
committee can ascertain. 

Q. Did you expect, at any time, that any part of this grading 
would be paid for by the Committee on Celebration? 

A. No, sir, I cannot say that I did. 

Q. (By Mr. Rurrin.) Well, was any part of this in coopera- 
tion with the Committee on Celebration? Would you have ex- 
pended so large a sum if there had been no celebration? 

A. Weshould not have done anything except for the celebra- 
tion. If the monument had not been completed we should not 
have done anything; but, the monument having been erected, we 
felt it necessary and important to put the grounds in good condi- 
tion. 
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Mr. Porrer. — Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the gentle- 
man whether, in his opinion, one hundred and forty-five men — 
such as are paid one dollar and seventy five cents per day — can 
be profitably employed under a superintendent at one time? 

Alderman CLark. — Yes, sir, Ido. I think, however, sir, that 
one dollar and seventy-five cents is, perhaps, at this time, fully 
enough to pay a laboring man; but we always intend to have 
good, first-class men. They are recommended by such men as 
our friend Thompson, and our friend Mr. Danforth — 

Mr. Danrortn. — Never, sir! Never, sir! 

Alderman Crark. — And other gentlemen of the Common Coun- 
cil and of the Board of Aldermen. 

Mr. Porrser. — I would ask, if these gentlemen named by you 
are members of the City Council. 

Aldermen Crark. — They are members of the Common Council, 
sir. 

Mr. Porrrr. — I understand the chairman to say it was a part 
of the duty of the City Government to recommend these men. 

The Cuairman. —I beg to correct the gentleman. I think I was 
explaining the cause of members doing it. 


Alderman CLark.— I wish to state for the information of this 


gentleman and the public that during the time I have been Chair- 
man of the Committee on Common and Squares — and the super- 
intendent will bear me out in it— JI have never averaged more 
than one or two men during the whole six years. The reason why 


the committee have taken into their own hands the hiring the 


thirty men that are at present at work on the Common and Public 
Garden is simply because the superintendent refused to do it 
when he heard the committee would take the responsibility, after 
so many comments had been made upon his course of procedure. 

The Cuarrman. — The gentleman misunderstood the chairman. 
If he will come down — 

Alderman Criark. — Excuse me one moment Mr. Chairman. 
I see that Mr. Danforth is anxious, and I wish to state that I 
understood him that he did not succeed in getting a man on the 
Common. I think he is an exception. 

Mr. Danrortru. — I wish to say to the gentleman that I never 
said that. I never sent a man to the Common for employment. 


Alderman Ciark. —I beg your pardon; I take it all back. I 


certainly understood you to say so. 

Mr. Danrortu. — I have had no conversation with you about 
putting men on the Common. 

Alderman Criark. — I certainly understood Mr. Danforth to say 
that he did not succeed in getting one put on. Whether he made 
the statement or not, I beg his pardon ; but I understood him to 
say that he did not suc ceed in doing it. 

Mr. Danrorru. — I never sent a man to be put on the Common. 


Alderman Crarx. — Mr. Danforth, I accept your statement, 


and apologize to you for having made a misstatement. 
The CHarrman. —I would. state to Mr. Potter that since the 
first of January, in the corridors of City Hall, there have been from 


one hundred to five hundred men, — able-bodied men, — ranging 
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from twenty-one to forty years in age, physically able to perform a 
day’s work, to all appearances, and they have been pressing for 
employment. They are unknown to members of the City Govern- 
ment; but they are men seeking employment, and are endorsed 
by very prominent gentlemen in the City of Boston. 

Mr. Potrer. — Excuse me, but I understood the chairman to 
say, speaking in regard to the secrets of City Hall, that outsiders 
did not know the secrets of City Hall; and then he went further, 
and said: ‘‘ What man with a heart could refuse to give them a 
~ recommendation?” I certainly understood him to say so. 

The CHarrman. — But I do not recommend these men as being 
capable of performing a day’s work. : 

Mr. Porrer. — Not at all; not at all. I understood you to say 
you felt it a duty, as a member of the City Government, to recom- 
mend men to different departments. That is what I understood 
you to say. 

The CHartrman. —In the Department of Common and Squares, 
I do not know whether I have recommended any men to Mr. 
Galvin or not, this year, because I knew that it was impossible for 
him to employ them, he has had so many applications. I have 
‘sent a number of men to the Paving Committee for employment, 
and have recommended them; and I do say there is not a gentle- 
man in City Hall who has not done precisely the same thing. 

Mr. Potter. — I suppose they have, and I understood you so. © 
It was said we knew nothing about the secrets of City Hall; and 
I know no better way to get at them than by an investigation like 
this. We cannot come into your Council and make inquiry. 

Alderman Ciark. — Mr. Potter, Iam here to give you all infor- 
mation in my line. I want to make it as broadcast as possible. 

Mr. Porrer. — I would like to ask the gentlemen if he witnessed 
the performance of the labor of these men on the Common, and 
whether — 

Alderman Crark. — Yes, sir, I saw these men at work upon the 
Common. 

Mr. Porrer. — Any number of them? 

Alderman Crark.—A great many of them. When I was 
around I thought they actually earned at the rate of three dollars 
a day instead of a dollar and seventy-five cents. / 

Mr. Porrer. — Then I suppose I need not ask any other ques- 
tions as to whether they performed their duty well. 

The CHatrman.—I suppose Mr. Clark means to state that, 
knowing him to be chairman of the committee, they were a 
little more active when he was around than perhaps they might be 
on other occasions. 

Mr. Porrer.—I understood him to say that one dollar and 
seventy-five cents was a high price to pay; and yet these men 
were earning three dollars a day. 

Alderman Crark. — They probably put in a little more exertion, 
Mr. Potter, when I was around. I wish to state further, Mr. 
Chairman — 

Mr. Porrrr. —I presume that is so. 

Alderman Criarxk. —I wish to state further, Mr. Chairman, that 
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we have received more letters from gentlemen and ladies in the 
neighborhood represented by the gentlemen who come here, who 
have friends, and are anxious to get employment for poor people 
on the Common, than we have received recommendations from 
members of the City Council; and I have known several instances 
where gentlemen and ladies have written to me, urging the necessi- 
ties and wants of the parties they have sent to me, — their poverty, 
their great desire for labor, — and I have said to Mr. Galvin, ‘‘ If 
you can give this man employment, if you have room for him, and 
he is an able-bodied and good man, set him to work.” 


The CHarrman. —I would like to explain this matter even more 


fully. While coming up to this investigation this afternoon, I 
received the following letter : — 


83 NEWBURY STREET, October 31. 
ALDERMAN Hucu O’BRIEN, — 

I take the opportunity of recommending to your notice the bearer of this 
note, Hugh Collins, who is anxious to obtain employment from the city: in 
order to support his wife and four small children. He is a sober, temperate, 
and industrious man, and if through your intercession he can obtain employ- 
ment you will have done an act of true charity. 

I am, sir, with respect, your obedient servant, 
Rk. W. LAWREN CE, M.D., 
Physician at Boston Dispensary. 


The Cuarrman. — I have received thousands of just such letters. 

Mr. Porrer. — Are you under obligations as a member of the 
City Government to recommend any one? 

The Cuairman. — Not a bit, not a bit; but if the gentleman 
was an able-bodied man, and was recommended by a highly respect- 
able man to me, and I could show him where to get work, I would 
be glad to do it. 

Mr. Porrer. —So would I. 


Mr. Vosr. —It does seem to me, with all due respect to the. 


chairman and the gentlemen present, that we are rambling too 
much. We are not confining ourselves to the legitimate work of 
this committee. I trust that in the future we shall confine our- 
selves, in this investigation, to our particular work. Let us allow 
gentlemen to ask such questions as they please; but I hope there 
will not be any discussion going on here, for, if that is allowed, 


we shall have to sit here until New Year’s Day. I believe in 


coming right down to the legitimate work of this committee. 

The Cuairman. — The committee will proceed with the exami- 
nation of Mr. Clark. 

@. (By Mr. Wizsur.) Mr. Clark, has it been the custom to 
hire men or to have them recommended by members of the City 
Government in the past as it has been this year? 


A. Junderstand that it has. As far as I am concerned I have | 


always left the hiring of men to the superintendent. 
@. He has not been given any particular instructions as to how 
he was to hire men? 
A. Never, sir. 
@. He has used his own discretion? 
‘A. Entirely, sir. 7 
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@. Do you consider it a good and judicious practice to have 
members of the City Government sending to the superintendent men 
to put to work? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

Q. Has it ever been done to any extent in years past? Has it 
always been the custom? 

A. J imagine that members of the City Council have for‘years 
past been in the habit of recommending men in the Department of 
Common and Squares, in the Paving Department, and in all the de- 
partments. _ 1 imagine so; but I have no personal knowledge ex- 
cept with regard to this year; I have always left these things, 
wherever I have been chairman of a committee, to the superintend- 
ent. I have left the hiring of the men and the number of men that 
were required upon the Common anil Public Garden to his judg- 
ment. 

@. You have never given him any instructions in any way as to 
the number of men? 

A. I think there was a vote passed by the Board of Aldermen 
that the number should not exceed one hundred and forty-five ; that 
will be a matter of record. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) You say that one hundred and forty- 
five men can be employed profitably on the Public Garden? 

A. At certain seasons of the year, but not at this season. 

~Q. (By Mr. Wizgovr.) Do you think the same amount of work 
can be accomplished by the present method that could be accom- 
plished if the superintendent was left to hire such men as he 
chose? 

A. I suppose that the superintendent ought not to hire any men 
who cannot do a good day’s work. He undoubtedly employs some 
men for a short time who do not do or will not do as much work as 
others, but I presume he discharges such men. 

Never, to your knowledge, has there been any indication that 
work was not being performed as cheaply by the men employed as 
it would have been if this system had not been adopted ? 
' A. No, sir, I should say not. 

@. (By Alderman Vires.) You say that the men apparently 
earned three dollars a day when you were round. Do you think it 
would be a good custom for the city to hire less men and more 
superintendents ? 

A. I think a good number of superintendents would be a good 
thing in all the departments of the city. I find it is so in my 
business; I find my men work a great deal better when I am about 
than when I am away; it is human nature, I suppose. You will 
find it so, I presume, Mr. Wilbur,,as a carpenter, do you not? 

Mr. Wizzour. + That has been my observation. 

@. (By Mr. Wirsor.) Mr. Clark, do you think any saving 
could be made in the Department of the Public Garden by having 
a greenhouse run at the expense of the city? 

A. Well, I am not a competent judge about that. The super- 
intendent has always recommended it, and has always said he 
thought it would be economy to the city to have its own green- 
house and raise its own plants. I certainly am rather inclined to 
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agree with him in that respect since I have heard the statements 


made here by gentlemen in regard to the cost of a greenhouse and 


the cost of running it. I am rather inclined to think it would be 
a good plan for the city to havea greenhouse and raise its own 
plants. I know Mr. Galvin has always said that it would be 
economy on the part of the city; but I have had no experience. 
I have never been fortunate enough in my life to own a place in 
the country where I could afford to run a greenhouse. 

@. Has the laying out of the grounds, and the planting and 
setting out of the plants, and the arrangement of them, been left 
entirely to the direction of the superintendent? 

A. Entirely, sir. 

Q. Or has he recommended it? 

A. It has been left entirely to the superintendent, and his 
taste, — good, if it is good; and poor, if it is poor. He has got 
four trees down there which, I think, ought to be taken down ; 
they are around the Washington monument; I never thought 
much of them, and I hope he will decide to take them down some 
time or other. . 

Mr. Bryant. — Mr. Chairman, will you be so kind as to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Common and Squares whether the 
discussion in the committee upon the vote which was read, and 
which, he says, was passed, contemplated at the time of the dis- 
cussion any such extensive change in the. condition of the hill as 
has since been made, or any such outlay as has resulted from that 
change? 


Alderman Crargk.—I should say it was not contemplated at 


that time to spend as much money as has been spent. 

Mr. Bryant. — Will you further ask the chairman, sir, who is 
responsible, or who was the author of the plan that seems finally 
to have been adopted, and by which the contour of the hill has 
been very materially changed? 

Q. (By the CHarrman.) Who was the author of the plan, 
Mr. Chairman? 

A. Well, judging from the good taste displayed there, I should 
have no doubt that Mr. Galvin was the author of it. I have no 
doubt about it in my own mind. 

@. It was approved by the committee? 

A, Yes, sir. I have never heard any fault found withit. I 
think the committee are unanimously of the opinion that it was 
well laid out, and that the work has been well done. 

@. (By Mr. Bryant.) Whether that plan was ratified and 
sanctioned, as it went on, by the Chairman of the Committee on 
Common and Squares, or was Mr. Galvin instructed or authorized 
to proceed ? 

A. Mr. Galvin acted under the direction of the committee, 
according to that vote. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) And the committee visited the work? 

A. Well, if they did not, they did not do their duty. I did. 
I do not wish to presume that I did anything more than I ought 
to do; and I do not know that I did more than other members of 
the committee did. 
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Mr. Bryanr. —I wish to ask, Mr. Chairman, through you, if, 
after that instruction or vote, it became apparent that the expense 
was very largely exceeding what any member of the committee 
contemplated ? . | 

Alderman Crarx.—Ido not hesitate to say that in all human 
probability, as I stated in the Board of Aldermen, the proper 
course to have taken would have been to have gone to the City 
Council and asked for the appropriation to do this grading before 


it was done; but when we had commenced to get the grounds in a 
_ safe condition, it would have caused a.delay of a fortnight or three 


weeks before we could have got the appropriation, and I deemed it 
advisable to go on and complete the work and have it done. This 
delay would have cost the city at least a thousand dollars. 

Mr. Porrer. —I should like to ask the gentleman whether he 
authorized the superintendent to expend this amount of money? 
IT understood that he only had authority to expend five hundred 
dollars. 

Alderman CrarKk. — You have heard the vote read, Mr. Potter, 
and you are competent to judge. 

Mr. Porrer. —I think, if that vote was the only authority, I 
should say there had been a larger amount expended than was 


authorized by that vote. 


The Cuairman. — The vote reads as follows, Mr. Potter :— 


That the superintendent be authorized to have the necessary grading done 
near the grounds of the Army and Navy Monument. 


Mr. Porrer. — Without limit? 
The Cuairman. — Without limit as to the expenditure. 
Mr. Potrer. —I thought there was a limit. 

The CHarman. — No, sir. 

Mr. Bryant. —I wish to ask — 

Alderman Crark. — Mr. Chairman, I wish you would allow Mr. 
Bryant to put his questions directly to me. We have known each 
other a good while, and I shall not take the slightest offence. 

The CuairMan. — Certainly he may, if there is no objection. 

Alderman Crark. — I think it will save time. 

Mr. Bryant. —I quite agree with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Common and Squares, and as I wish to ask him some 
questions I will do so with your permission. ‘The question I wish 
to ask is, whether this plan was, as I understood you to say just 
now, approved by the reporters, and whether it was the result of 
consultation between the reporters and yourself? 

Alderman CrarK. — Oh, no, sir; the cutting down of the trees, 
Mr. Bryant, was simply approved by the reporters. J think the 
reporters will bear me out in that, sir. 

Mr. Bryant. —I am very glad, sir, that you have corrected me ; 
I did not think the reporters were guilty of the bad taste that has 
been displayed there, for I thought they were better judges. 

Alderman Crark.— The reporters simply approved of the 
cutting down of two trees, Mr. Bryant. You know there is 
always a great deal of feeling about a tree. J think that was the 
ase when the Paddock elms were cut down three years ago. 


é 
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Mr. Bryant. — You had reason to think so. 

Alderman CLarx.—TI have never felt it very severely, but: I 
know there were some gentlemen who were very strenuously op- 
posed to the cutting down of these trees; and so, whenever a tree 
is obliged to be cut down on the Common, people object to having 
it cut. We did not wish to go and cut down two trees, and then 
have the entire press and community come down upon us for 
cutting down good, healthy trees; because these were healthy 
trees, and had it not been for the opinion of the sculpter and 
General Sargent, and gentlemen of taste and experience in horti- 
culture and agriculture, etc., why, I do not know but we should 
have had a great deal of hostility exhibited against cutting down 
the trees as we did; therefore, I wished to have the opinion of the 
press and of as many citizens as possible, whether we should cut 
them down or not. Much to my pleasure, I think the entire press 
were in favor of their removal; and we removed two of them. 

Mr Bryant.— Mr. Chairman, I was following the advice of 
the gentleman who spoke a short time since, in regard to putting 
questions, and I propose to ask no questions except ‘those 
directly connected with the matter under consideration. ‘The last 
question was, whether this change of form in the hill was made 
through the influence or upon the judgment of members of the 
press, and I find that their advice related to the cutting down of 
the trees. Now I would like to ask the chairman, whence arose 
the necessity for so extensive a change in the form of the hill, 
and the extensive grading, under a vote which contemplated, as 
he admits, an expenditure of only twenty-five hundred dollars at 
the most? 

Alderman Crark.— Well, the good taste of the superintendent, 
and his earnest desire, as it always has been, to comply with the 
requirements of the citizens and have the Common and Public 
Garden kept in as good order and condition as it is possible; I 
presume that was the reason. 

Mr. Bryant. — Now, Mr. Chairman, you desire to have these 
questions put direct, and I desire a direct answer, and must appeal 
to you. 

Alderman CiarK. —I presume that I am not obliged to answer. 
I do not remember now. 

Mr. Bryant. — I presumed that would be the answer. 

Alderman CrarKk. — I will answer all that I really can. — 

Mr. 'l'Hompson. — Then I understand Mr. Clark to say that Mr. 
Galvin is responsible for the expenditure of money larger than 
was authorized by the committee. 

Alderman CrarK. — Is he responsible? j 

Mr. THomrson. —I so understood you. The question was, who 
designed and brought about the change in the form of the hill 
which cost so large an expenditure of money ; and your reply was, — 
as I understood, the good taste of Mr. Galvin suggested and car- 
ried it out. 

Alderman Crark.—I was asked who made the design, and I 
said I presumed the superintendent; he was at work there under 
that vote passed by the committee. : 
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4 _ Mr. Tuompson. — That brings me to the point of the ‘‘ necessary 
_ grading.” What did the committee themselves mean by ‘‘ neces- 
sary grading”? 


Alderman Crarx. — What did they mean? My own desire was 


to have the hill put in such condition as would be satisfactory to 
the people. 

@. (By Mr. THompson.) And they intended to place it at the 
discretion of Mr. Galvin to spend from five thousand to fifteen 
thousand dollars in putting it in condition? 

_ A. ITrefer you to the vote. 

Mr. THompson. —I am asking for the meaning of the word 
“necessary,” which is the vital word in that vote; whether what 
the committee deemed necessary at that time was what he was 
authorized to do, or what they might afterwards deem necessary 
was what he was authorized to do, that is what we want to know; 
whether it was put into the hands of Mr. Galvin, or whether the 
committee had in their minds a model which they deemed neces- 
sary? 

Alderman CrarKk. — Well, I, as one of the members of the com- 
mittee, was perfectly willing to allow the superintendent to do 
such grading as in his judgment was necessary to be done. 

@. (By Mr. THomrson.) So that itis entirely through Mr. 
Galvin’s not deeming it necessary to spend fifteen thousand dol- 
lars instead of five that the city has got off so easily? He might 
have carried it down to Charles street? 
eA, “Not at all. 

3 Q. Well, I want to know; there must be a limit somewhere. 
A. Well, when it is done and completed you will know exactly 
what it has cost. Ido not think, up to the present time, there 
has been over five thousand dollars spent there, but that is simply 
— an opinion; I do not know, because I have not figured up the num- 
ber of loads of stone and material that have been put in there. 
Mr. THompson. — I understand the chairman that the committee 
_ did not contemplate the particular form in which the hill has been 
put; in fact they did not contemplate any form, but they left it to 
be put in such form as Mr. Galvin might design. I would like to 
_ know if that is the way the committee have generally allowed the 
. superintendent to lay out grounds, —if they authorized this Mr. 
_ Galvin to go ahead and make such expenditure as would be 
necessary to put the hill in such a condition as would suit his 
» taste. 
. Alderman Crarr. — You can draw your own inference. 
Mr. THompson. — I cannot. 
Alderman Crark. — Excuse me, but you will have to do it. 
_ Mr. THompson. — You can see that the word ‘‘ necessary” is 
_ capable of one or two meanings. 
_ Alderman Crark. — You understand the meaning of the word 
_ ** necessary” as well as I do. 
_ Mr. THompson. — The meaning of the word *‘ necessary” is ap- 
_ plied to something gone before, or something in a definition to be 
given by some person afterwards. It was either the necessary 
grading to be done at a day already present, or within the inten- 
tion of another man’s mind. 
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Alderman Crarx. —TI hope you will get that all down, Mr. Re- 
porter. 

_ Mr. Toompson. — If it was already in the mind of Mr. Galvin, 

that is what I want to know. What is your answer? 

Alderman Crark. —If you will go back and repeat that I will 
answer. 

Q. (By Alderman THompson.) Did the committee, by using 
the word ‘‘ necessary,” intend that word ‘‘ necessary” to imply 
some design which they had already formed? 

A. No, hold on, let me answer it part at atime. No, sir, I do 
not think they did. 

@. Then did they intend to trust it to Mr. Galvin’s discretion 
to say what the word ‘“‘ necessary ” meant? 

A. I presume they intended to leave it to Mr. Galvin’s discre- 
tion to lay out the grounds in the best possible manner ; I have no 
doubt of it at all. 

@. (By Mr. Bryant.) As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, had 
the committee any idea that any material change was to be made 


in the form of the hill, or was it their idea that the hill was merely - 


to be cleared up? 

A. As one of the members of the committee, I had an idea 
that the form of the hill was going to be changed very materially. 

@. Did you state to co-members of the committee that that was 
the plan you intended he should carry out? 

A. I think the committee all understood that the grade of the 
hill was to be entirely changed, and I presume the committee 
intended to go to the City Council before it was done. 

@. You thought it could be done for five hundred dollars? 

A. No, sir, | beg your pardon; no member of the committee 
had an idea it could be done for five hundred dollars or a thousand 
dollars. Ihave stated that a member of the committee proposed 
to ask for an appropriation of twenty-five hundred dollars. 

The Cuarrman.—Very distinctly. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.)° I would ask the chairman of the 
committee if any citizen objected while this work was going on? 

A. No, sir; but a great many gentlemen did express their ap- 
probation of the manner in which the work was going on; and a 
great many gentlemen have expressed their approbation of the 
manner in which the Public Garden has been kept this year. I 


have yet to hear the first gentleman find fault with the manner in 


which the Public Garden has been kept this year. I wish to state 
here that Mr. Samuel C. Cobb, ex-Mayor of Boston, who took 


such an interest in public affairs all through his administration, _ 


this year went abroad, and, on his return, called the superintend- 
ent to him and said that he had paid special attention to the public 
parks of Kurope, and had seen no place during his entire travels 
that was more beautifully laid out or more beautifully kept than 
the Public Garden. I think very highly of Mr. Cobb, and I think 


very highly of his opinion, and I am exceedingly obliged to him 


for the compliment. | 
Q. (By Mr. Frencu.) Does Mr. Clark consider Mr. Cobb a 


particular judge in these matters? Has he made any study of — 


arboriculture ? 


: 
: 
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A. I would refer you to his first inaugural as to what he thinks 
of parks, whether he believes in them, and whether he thinks we 
ought to have them. I have no doubt Mr. Cobb has had experi- 
ence. He has a little place out of town; it is a small one, and he 
has a fine taste. 

Q. Does Mr. Clark still insist that Mr. Sargent’s opinion is of 
no account? 

A. Ido not know him. 

@. ILIunderstood Mr. Clark to say that he had yet to hear of 
> any gentleman who could properly find fauit with the arrangement 
of the Public Garden. 

A. Isaid, expressed to me. I have heard of gentlemen who 
have found fault with it, but I mean to me personally. I do not 
mean that people who find fault are not gentlemen. I hope the 
reporters will get that correctly, because I ‘do not mean to say that 
people who find fault are not gentlemen. I mean to say I have 
had no gentleman express his disapprobation to me personally ; 
that is what I wish to be understood as saying. 

Mr. Frencu. — Mr. Clark has just mentioned Mr. Cobb’s letter. 
Would you allow me to read from a gentleman whom I consider — 

Alderman Crarx.— After I get through. I cannot stand this 
thing all night. 

Mr. Rourrin. — If he has a Gree: 

The Cuarrman. — Go on, Mr. Clark. 

Alderman Criarx. —I merely wish to state that a great many 
gentlemen, as I was saying, have expressed themselves highly 
gratified at the manner in which the Public Garden is kept. The 
Mayor of Baltimore took especial pains to call upon the superin- 
tendent and tell him that he should send his superintendent on 
from Baltimore to get some of his ideas in regard to laying out 
public parks. <A gentleman came to me at my office, from Arkan- 
sas, who had taken occasion to go to the Public Garden, and re- 
quested an introduction to the superintendent, which I gave him. 
I think the superintendent has already sent him plants from his 
own greenhouse, not at the expense of the city, but at his own ex- 
pense. It has been a theme of almost universal commendation 
during the past year. There has been some objection, I know, 
Mr. Chairman. Mr. Bowditch, a most worthy man, a resident of 
Brookline, has found fault with the manner in which Mr. Galvin 
has laid out the grounds in the Public Garden. But I believe that 
he will admit that it has been kept in good order; that for the 
manner in which it is laid out it is pretty well kept ‘and very well 
taken care of. 

Mr. Porrer.— Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has stated that a 
member of the committee proposed to ask for an appropriation of 
twenty-five hundred dollars. I would ask if that member of the 
committee did not withdraw the motion when he was persuaded 
it would not cost five hundred dollars to do this work? 

Alderman CLiark.—WNo, sir, he withdrew it lecause he knew 
that probably we should have to ask for a larger amount ; that is 
why he withdrew it. 

@. (By Mr. Wirsur.) Do I understand you to say that there 
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was no definite plan when the work around the monument was 
commenced, and that Mr. Galvin was authorized to clean up and 
do the necessary grading around the monument? After his com- 
mencing the work, did net the changes develop so that it was found 
necessary that the work should be more extensive than any one 
would at first imagine it would be? 

A. I think I have so stated; that is a fact, however. 

@. Is it not a fact that the effect of changing the grading was 
that a great deal of expense was laid out in building the walks? 

A. A very large expense was incurred in laying out the walks. 
The very best walks on the Common to-day, those most substan- 
tially built, are the walks around the monument. The only walks 
on the Common that will not wash out, unless they are covered 
with asphalt, are around the monument. I do not think these 
heavy showers—TI have not been there to-day, but up to this 
morning none of the severe showers had made any impression 
upon the walks. 

Q. Is it not a fact that in the hurry of grading there was no 
plan made, as you say, at first; and did it not develop itself as 
you progressed? Did not this expense increase more than you 
supposed at first that it would? 

A. Well, the cost has been no more than I expected. It is 
simply this: we should undoubtedly have gone to the City Coun- 
cil and asked for a special appropriation to do this work before we 
did much of it. 

@. (By Mr. Rurrrn.) In your judgment did Mr. Galvin go- 
beyond any authority which he had under that vote? 

A. No, sir, he is no more responsible for it than the committee 
are. 

@. Did he betray any trust of the committee in making the 
improvements which he did? 

A. Not the slightest; not the slightest. 

@. (By Mr. Voss.) And the record, Mr. Clark, as read by 
the clerk, is, in your opinion, a correct one? 

Mr. Rurrin. — He has said that. 

Alderman Crark.— You mean the vote passed; yes, sir, that 
is correct. 

Mr. Voszn. — Why I ask that is, that Mr. Howes seemed, in my 
judgment, to reflect upon the Assistant Clerk of Committees ; and 
what I want to get at is, if you, as chairman of the Committee on 
Common and Squares, believe that the record kept by the Assistant 
Clerk of the dvings of your committee is a correct record ? 

Alderman Criark. — Perfectly. sir, in every respect, and the 
book is open to the investigation of the committee ; and the records 
are always read if any member of the committee requests it. The 
records are not extensive. We had meetings frequently in the 
beginning of the season, —a good many meetings : - but take for 
instance “this time of year, almost the only meetings that are 
necessary are for the purpose of approving bills, and every bill 
has been approved by a quorum of the committee this year, — 
every bill that has been paid. 

Q. (By the CHarrman.) In putting so much work about the 
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monument, did the committee have any idea of making that spot 
more attractive than any other place on the Common? 

A. Well, it was my intention certainly to make it a very 
attractive spot. It is a spot that has been visited by some four 
thousand or five thousand people a day since the celebration. We 
did propose to plant it with flowers, and make it a very attractive 
place. 

Mr. THomrson. — I would like to ask Mr. Clark why, when he 

found the work was going to be larger or greater than he expected 
at the time the vote was passed, he did not deem it proper that 
the committee should be called together to consider the ques- 
tion? 

Alderman Crark.—I supposed the committee knew what work 
was being done there; and certainly, sir, all the members of the 
committee did besides myself. 

Mr. Tuompson. — Whether or not the committee acting offi- 
cially simply at their meeting on the knowledge of the individual 
members should be considered sufficient ? 

Mr. Rurrin. — Sufficient for what? 

Mr. THompson. — Sufficient to allow a change to be made in 
the expense. 

Mr. Rourrin, — That is, assuming that there was a change. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) I would call the attention of the Alder- 
man to the record. August 28th was the meeting at which the 
superintendent was authorized to have the necessary grading 
done. The next meeting of the committee appeared to be on the 
5th of September. How much of that work was done between the 
28th of August and the 5th of September? 

A. Well, I could not say, Mr. Chairman. The men were at 
work there day and night. 

@. Because the committee visited the Common at that time 
for the purpose of inspection ? 

A. I should imagine that from the 28th of August to the 5th 
of September more than five hundred dollars had been spent. 

Alderman VirEs. — Does it say bow many were present? 

The CuairmMan. — All were present except Mr. Pope, and they 
visited the Common, and voted that the superintendent be directed 
to cut down two trees designated by the committee near the Army 
and Navy Monument; so they must have been on the spot. 

Mr. THompson. —I would like to ask whether any night-work 
had been done at that time? 

Alderman CrarKk.—TI cannot answer that question, Mr. Chair- 
man, for I do not know. I know there were a good many hands 
there, and prior to the 17th they did work there up to as late as 
twelve o’clock. 

Mr. THompson. — I would like to ask if the gentleman knows of 
his own knowledge that any great or material change in the form 
of the hill had been made at that date? 

Alderman Crark.—TI have no dates fixed in my mind, Mr. 
Chairman ; I think that there had been; yes, sir, I do not say that 
there had been changes made in the grade, but certainly there had 
been changes made in the paths; the paths had been changed and 
new ones commenced. 
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Mr. Bryant. — A single question, Mr. Chairman, with your 
permission. 

The CuarrmMan. — Certainly. 

Mr. Bryant: —I understood the chairman to say just now, in 
response to a question by a member of the committee, that he did 
not consider that Mr. Galvin had exceeded his authority. Now, I 
would ask, setting, as the chairman did, Mr. Galvin’s judgment as 
_ the limit, whether it was possible for him under any circumstances 
to exceed the authority conferred en him by that vote ? 

Alderman CrarKk. — Oh, yes 

Mr. Bryant. — Then I should like to know where the chairman 
would draw the limit. 

Alderman CrarKk.— Well, the chairman don’t propose to draw 
the limit. Mr. Chairman, I wish to state there has been consid- 
erable said here about trees, and about the setting out of trees. 
Now, there have been set out between Clarendon street and West 
Chester park street extended, during the last few years, four hun- 
dred trees, and out of that entire four hundred trees there have 
been just twenty-nine that have not succeeded in growing. That 
is the evidence taken by a policeman, at my request, a short time 
since. 

Q. (By Mr. Rurrin.) How many, Mr. Clark? 
A. Four hundred were set out, and twenty-nine have died. 
_Mr. Frencu. —I would like to ask Mr. Clark if he does not 
think the gases from the Roxbury Canal might equally affect the 


trees there as on East Chester park: I understand that is what 


killed the trees at East Chester park, and it seems to me they 
might be affected by the same gases in this locality. 

Alderman CrarKk. — Well, I think that is a question which the 
gentleman who asks the question is just as good a judge of as I 
am. IPfhe will go up there and stand fifteen minutes, he will be 
able to judge whether they could equally affect the trees in this 
locality. If they will, if I were in his place, I would spend the 
winter up in North Andover on my farm, instead of on Columbus 
avenue. 

The CHarrman. — Are there any other questions to be asked 
Mr. Clark? 

Mr. Rorrin. —I guess that is all. 

Alderman Crarx.—TI should be very happy, Mr. Chairman, to 
answer any questions that might be asked me. 


STATEMENT OF ALDERMAN ROBINSON. 


@. (By the CHairman.) You are a member of the Committee 
on Common and Squares? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What information can you give the committee in regard to 
this matter? 

I cannot give you the most remote, sir. By the kindness of the 


chairman of the committee and the other members of it, knowing 


that I was very much pressed on other committees on which I 
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was serving in the City Government, they kindly consented to do 
the work, and most of the time I was occupied with the Commit- 
tee on Police in an adjoining room, when they were in session in 
the little room by the side of the large committee room. On im- 
portant votes, as far as possible the chairman sent in for me, and 
gave me a little cursory glance of the matter, and I voted with the 


committee ; but what votes I passed upon and what meetings of 


the committee I attended, I have not now any distinct recollection. 
I feel very grateful to the members and the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and I wish to thank them in a public manner, for the 
kindness with which they have treated me in relieving me of the 
responsibility of being with this committee when I have had so 
much to do on other committees. 

@. Do you remember the vote passed August 28? 


Voted, 'That the superintendent be authorized to have the necessary grading 
done on the grounds near the Army and Navy Monument on the Common. 


A. I do not, sir; the only time I met with the committee was 
in the spring of the year, when a meeting was held in regard to 
rhododendrons. J went up on the Common one day when it became 
necessary to cut down the trees. I was very loth to consent, but I 
drew a long breath and consented that two trees, as far as my in- 
fluence in the Committee on Common and Squares was concerned, 
should come down. I was very sorry, indeed, but [ thought it was 
necessary, and the rest of the committee thought it was necessary, 
that these two trees should come down, and I gave my consent as 
a member of the committee. ‘The next time I was there was when 
they tried the illuminations, and the next time was when the cele- 
bration took place, on the 17th of September. In the first part of 
the year we met to talk over the subject of introducing rhododen- 
drons. We thought, under the circumstances, it was best to intro- 
duce a new flower on the Comimon, and I voted for that. In what- 
ever the Committee on Common and Squares may have done I bear. 
my part of the responsibility. I feel that I should be grateful to 
them for having relieved me of a large portion of the care that be- 
longed to me, but which I was not “able to attend to. wAs for the 
Public Gar den, I do not care what any living man says, —TI have 
seen places in all parts of the world, ever ywhere, and I say, and I 
will challenge any one to dispute the fact with satisfactory evidence, 
that there is no prettier spot on the face of the earth than that 
Public Garden. We differ sometimes, as I have heard while sitting 
outside and listening; I have heard some little remarks in regard 
to a difference of opinion from this man and that man. We do 
not take the same view about a lady; if we did, we should all be 
after the same person. We do not take the same view of a horse, 
a house, or any public building. Each and all of us have some 
degree of taste, and there is as much diversity of taste in regard 
to public grounds as there is in regard to horses, public buildings, 
houses, or anything else you may please to mention. 

@. (By Mr. Rurrin.) Have you seen the public grounds of 
Paris, of London, and of Vienna? 

A. I have, sir, and of almost every city of Europe that you can 
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think of. ei have wandered through them and spent a great deal 
of time in them. 

Q. How does the Public Garden compare with them? 

A. Well, sir, itis not quite so extensive ; but, in point of beauty, 
I do not know; there are perhaps some things I should not do in 
exactly the same way, but it is a mere matter of opinion. Taking 
the thing together it is satisfactory, and should be satisfactory, to 
anybody i in any part of the world. 

@. Well, in the Public Garden we do not have such rare and 
expensive flowers ? 

A. No, sir, not in the Public Gar Nene but you will find them in 
some places. I do not know a Public Garden where there are so 
pretty flowers as there are there. I have seen some private grounds 
that were perhaps equal to it. 

Mr. Bryant.— May I ask you, through the chairman — 

Alderman Rosrinson. — Will Mr. Bryant be so kind as to put 
his questions to me direct? I know Mr. Bryant very well. 

Mr. Bryant. — It will be much more pleasant to me, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Bryant.) Will you be so kind as to tell us how 
it happens that a vote is necessary from the Committee on Com- 
mon and Squares, and long breaths from sensitive members, with 
which I entirely sympathize, to authorize the superintendent to cut 
down a couple of trees up near. the monument, while the same 
superintendent may, at about the same time, cut down trees on 
the Tremont-street mall without any vote whatever? 

A. Well, I should be very glad to tell you, but I know nothing 
more about it, sir, than nothing at all. 


-Q. Ido not care about that ; I want to know how the same man > 


can take his axe and cut down a tree on the Tremont-street mall, 
while it requires a vote to cut one down near the monument ? 

A. I would be glad to answer if I could. All I speak of are 
these two trees. I drew a long breath, and with a silent prayer 
I voted with the other members of the committee that those two 
. trees should be cut down. 

Mr. Bryant. — Perhaps you will like to have me add, as no 
gentlemen,has been here to protest against it, that this last year 


I happened to be in Vermont on business, and I received a letter | 


from my office here, from a gentleman well known, begging me, on 
the supposition I was in Boston, and knowing that I had some in- 
terest in trees, to interpose in behalf of these trees he thought 
were in danger, and also in behalf of the changes that he thought 
would prove so detrimental to the form of the lot on which the 
monument was to be placed. I shall be very happy to report to 
him that there was one member of the committee who did his duty, 
with a long breath. 

Alderman Ropinson. — With all due respect, Mr. Bryant, one of 
the gentlemen that used to take a little more prominent part in the 
Committee on Common and Squares, when we wished to put the 
building ap, —I allude to Mr. Whitmore — _ Said I, ** Mr. Whit- 
more, we were obliged to cut down two trees.” ‘‘ Well,” said he, 
‘Cit is all right this time.” 

Mr. Bryant. — He is not the gentleman to whom I refer. 
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The CHarrman. — Do the members of the committee desire to 
ask Alderman Robinson any questions? 

Mr. Burke. — Mr. Chairman, I think, in relation to the trees 
now mentioned, that the committee understood that, when live 
trees were to be cut down, it was necessary to have a vote of the 
committee ; but when trees were supposed to be dead the superin- 
tendent was instructed to cut them down, using his own judgment 
in that matter. 

Alderman CrarKx. — I would like to state, what Alderman Rob- 
> inson does not know, that there has never been a live tree cut 
down without a vote of the committee ; but it is supposed that the 
superintendent sufficiently understands his business to trim trees 
and to cut down trees when they are dead. If he is not competent 
to attend to these duties he ought not to hold the position that he 
does. And I wish, furthermore, to call the superintendent’s atten- 
tion now to a tree standing on Tremont-street mall, which appears 
to be dead, and has one single branch ana the stem left. I do not 
know that it i is unsound ; it may leaf out next spring possibly, and, 
if it does, it will undoubtedly remain. I am as strenuous in ad- 
vocating the preservation of the trees as any live man since it was 
decided not to widen Tremont street by taking a piece of the Com- 
mon; ever since then I have done my best to preserve and Dior 
them. 

Alderman Rosryson. — Is that all, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. —That is all. I think all the members of the 
committee who are present have been examined. Mr. Dee and 
Mr. Hiscock have been here, but both have gone away. We will 
now hear the superintendent. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN GALVIN. 


@. (By the Cuarrman.) You know the way in which we are 
proceeding, Mr. Galvin? 

wade t do; sir. 

@. What information can you give the committee about rhodo- 
dendrons, for instance, in the first place? 

A. I cannot give you much more than what you have heard 
here this evening. Any questions put to me I will endeavor to 
answer. 

@. Are you acquainted with Mr. Kelsey? 

A. Iam, sir. 

@. Do you consider him a reliable and responsible man? 

A. I gave the committee my opinion of him, sir, and I ouess 
some of them can remember it pretty ‘well. I believe I told one 
member, —I do not know whether it was the chairman or not, — 
that he was a little too persistent and I did not care much about 
dealing with him. I told them if they wanted to import rhododen- 
drons they could import them just as cheap or cheaper than Mr. 
Kelsey could import them; I think I told that to some members 
of the committee. Do you recollect any conversation like that, 
Mr. Chairman? 
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Alderman CrarKx. — I beg your pardon, I was not listening. 

Mr. Garvin. —I say I recommended the committee to import 
rhododendrons themselves, instead of through Mr. Kelsey. 

Alderman CLrarKx. —I bear ,testimony to that; he did say that. 

Mr. Garvin. —I did have a little dealing with Mr. Kelsey with 
regard to forest trees, and I did not consider that he treated me 
exactly right. 

@. In relation to the grading on the Common or around the 
monument. 

Mr. Frencu. — Is it in order to ask questions on these different 
points as you go on, or shall I ask them after you get through? 

The CHarrMANn. — Certainly, go on. 

Mr. Frencu.— I would ask Mr. Galvin, through you, Mr. Chair- 
man, if the committee, or the sub-committee, — I understand there 
was a sub-committee appointed on rhododendrons who made this 
purchase of Mr: Kelsey, — did that committee consult with Mr. 
Galvin in regard to the price of the plants? 

Mr. Garvin. — The price was thoroughly understood from the 
first, sir; it was to be one dollar and fifty cents each. 

Q. (By Mr. Frenon.) Did Mr. Galvin think that was.a fair 
price for plants delivered here? 

A. I did not say anything about it. 

@. Isay, did you at that time? Did not the committee con- 
sult you at that time as to the value of the plants? Then, if they 
consulted you about-the price, I suppose they must have got some 


ideas. Did they not ask you whether it was a fair price? I un- 


derstand that was the price he fixed. 

A. A dollar and a half was the price he fixed. 

Q. Well, did the sub-committee fix that price for the sub-com- 
mittee? 

A. Mr. Kelsey fixed that price for the committee. 

@. Did not the committee say something about the price? 

A. It takestwo to make a bargain, you know. 

Mr. Frencu. — Mr. Chairman, my question is not answered. I 
ask whether the committee, after consultation with Mr. Galvin, 
then made a bargain with Mr. Kelsey, and I want an answer. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. French desires to know from you 
if the sub-committee consulted you in regard to the price of rhodo- 
dendrons. I will read the record, and perhaps it will refresh your 

memory. [Reads. | 


Alderman Slade and Messrs. Dee and Hiscock reported that they had 
conferred with Mr. Kelsey on the subject of purchasing rhododendrons for 
‘the public grounds. They recommended that five hundred rhododendrons 
and one hundred azalias be purchased at one dollar and a cents each. 


Did they consult you about the price? | 

A. Well, all that was extra, and I considered them an improve- 
ment to the grounds. They came to me about the price, and I 
thought they could get plants worth it. I thought if they got 
plants with five or six buds on them it was not an out-of-the- “Way 
price here in Boston. 


Q. (By Mr. Frencnu.) Then you advised the committee that 


you thought it was a fair price? 
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A. Idid not advise. I gave them my opinion, and they were 
able to act for themselves. 

@. That is what I mean. You gave them your opinion that 
that was a fair price. At that time had you been acquainted at 
all with the importation of rhododendrons? Had you ever im- 
ported them yourself? 

Yes, sir. 

From Mr. Waterer? 

Does that make any difference? 

Well, I merely asked you. 

I have imported them from the other side. 

I simply ask the question. 

I have imported them from the other side. 

Does Mr. Galvin know whether this committee, after con- 
sultation with him, consulted the catalogues, or did Mr. Galvin 
at that time know anything about the catalogue price? 

A. I think so. 

- Did you consult at that time Mr. Waterer’s catalogue? 

A. I did not. 

@. Do you know whether the committee did? 

A. Idonot; I did not ask them. 

Mr. Frencn.— What I wanted to say on that point was with 
regard to the price; if you will allow me, I Was unfortunate at 
the last meeting in having left Mr. Waterer’s catalogue at home. 
Some of the committee doubted whether the plants could be laid 
down here at not over eighty cents each, as I stated. Various — 
evidences here approved, Mr. Harris, and others. On reference to 
the catalogue I find that appears distinctly laid down and printed 
in accordance with what I said at that time. It seems to me that 
if the committee or Mr. Galvin had taken the pains to examine 
they could have found at what price they could purchase. I quote 
from the catalogue, which says in regard to hardy rhododendrons : — 


OROROROE 


Plants that are supposed to be hardy, plants that are bushy, and half a 
foot to two feet and a half high, for the most part well budded, will be sup- 
plied at from five pounds to ten pounds per hundred, costing duty and freight 
paid about ten to fifteen pounds per hundred. 


Then he mentions twenty-seven varieties under that class which 
he says are hardy here. Tlren another class, all of which probably 
are not hardy here, but some of which are. 

Mr. Rorrin. — If Mr. Galvin’s examination is going on let us 
proceed with that, and Mr. French will have an opportunity after- 
wards. 

The Cuarrman.— It is rather out of order. 

Mr. Frencu. —I asked your permission or I would not have 
gone on. I wanted to name these prices in connection with this 
matter which came before us. There is one other question I would 
like to ask. 

The Cuarrman. — Certainly. 

@. (By Mr. Frencn.) In regard to this Mr. Kelsey, who fur- 
nished rhododendrons and azalias at the same price, —I would 
like to know whether there were any other things bought of Mr. 
Kelsey at the same time? 
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A. There were. 

Q@. Will Mr. Galvin state what? 

A. Some elm-trees. 

@. What price did you pay for elm-trees, do you know? 

A. I cannot carry it in my mind so long; about a dollar, or a 
dollar and a half. 

Q. Can you state how many? 

A. About fifty, I think. 

Mr. Frencu. — Well, I notice, in regard to Mr. ee that. the 
price of boxing is added. As I understood from Mr. Galvin and 
some members ‘of the committee, the price was a dollar and a half; 
and Mr. Kelsey has added likewise eight boxes, which amount to 
some twenty-eight dollars and fifty cents ; so that actually the rhodo- 
dendrons cost the city about one dollar and fifty-four cents each, 
instead of one dollar and fifty cents each. 

Mr. Garvin. —It is customary to charge for boxing on the other 
side, Mr. French, and I guess you will find it so if you are an im- 
porter ; but I guess you have not been into it very extensively. 

_ Mr. Frencu. — Not at the price laid down here, freight paid and 
everything. 

Mr. Garvin. —Then they treat you differently from other parties. 
You are a favorite, I must say. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) In relation to rhododendrons what 
was the nursery price here? | 

Joon M. Garvin. — Mr. Chairman, I think I would like to 
ask one question in regard to this rhododendron matter, and the 
evidence that has been introduced here in regard to it. I think it 
was intimated that the rhododendrons were purchased for the City 
of Boston, and: that this man who sold them guaranteed that they 
were hardy. I think that is a very important point in connection 
with this matter. If that is the case, as has been intimated, then 
it is a question whether, if they do live, the city has paid too much 
for them. As everybody knows, there is a great diversity of 


opinion as to whether they are hardy or not. If Mr. Kelsey has 


sold these rhododendrons to the City of Boston as good rhododen- 
drons, that will live in the Public Garden all winter, and if they do 
not do so has agreed to replace them, then I think the City of Bos- 
ton has purchased the rhododendrons at a reasonable price. The 
question is, Mr. Chairman, whether.these rhododendrons were 
cuaranteed. 

Mr. Frencn. — I understood from Mr. Galvin that these rhodo- 
dendrons were guaranteed for the year. I would like to ask 
whether that is so, whether he understood it so. 

Superintendent Garvin. — That was the understanding from 
Mr. Kelsey. 

@. (By the CHarrmMan.) Are you fully posted up in relation to 
the proceedings and manner of the purchase made by this sub- 
committee? Was it partly in your hands? 

TA ENO. SIs 

Q. Or was it exclusively in your hands? 

A. No, sir. I considered it out of my hands altogether as 
soon as the committee was appointed. 


OE 
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Q. I will read the record of the Committee on Common and 
Squares, and perhaps it will afford some information. This vote 
was recommended by Messrs. Slade, Dee, and Hiscock : — 


Voted, To purchase of Mr. Kelsey five hundred rhododendrons and one 
hundred azalias, at one dollar and fifty cents each. 


That was entirely distinct from any action on your part? 

A. Yes, sir; it took it out of my hands completely, as I con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Frenou. — Where was the vote with regard to elms? 

Mr. Garvin. — There was no vote. I will answer you that, if 
you will allow me. We have to pick up elm-trees and maple-trees 
and all kinds of forest trees wherever we can get them. If you are 
in search of forest trees, you will find it pretty difficult to get 
forest trees in Boston always. I don’t know whether you find it 
so or not; but, if you have not, you are very fortunate. I would 
like now to get some good forest trees two or three inches in 
diameter. 

Mr. Frencon. — Then I understand Mr. Kelsey guaranteed these 
rhododendrons until next spring. I think the committee will find 
that if Mr. Kelsey’s guaranty is good for anything, they will have 
to call upon him to make good his guaranty. Mr. Galvin, Jr., 
has said if they are all hardy they are cheap enough. I am willing 
to say that some of these plants are not hardy. I have it upon 
pretty good authority that some of the plants there are not hardy. 

Mr. Rurrin. — That is a matter of argument. 

Mr. Frencu. —I beg your pardon. I was only replying to Mr. 
Nee I brought no matter up. 

Q. (By Mr. Tuompson.) I would like to ask if any ouaranty 
was given in writing ? 

A» No,’ sir ; there was not. 

Q. And if he is responsible? 

A. I think that was left in the hands of the sub-committee. 

The Cuarrman. — I think Mr. Galvin has stated — 

Mr. Tompson. —I am not asking whether he is to blame, but 
whether there was a guaranty. 

Mr. Garvin. — Not that I have seen. I did not consider that I 
had anything to do with the purchase. 

@. (By Mr. Tuomrson.) Then I merely ask, as another fact, 
if you know Mr. Kelsey, and whether, in case it became necessary 
to collect four hundred or five hundred dollars from him for the 
plants, it can be done. 

A. Mr. Kelsey is a very responsible man to all appearances, 
as far as I know. 

@. Does he reside in the city? 

A. No, sir; he spends a portion of his time here. He is a 
travelling agent for several nurseries in the United States. 

@. (By Alderman Vites.) Do you think Mr. Kelsey got the 
best of the bargain when the committee purchased these plants ? 

A. Well, I suppose he could not lose anything by it. He was 
acting as an agent for another party. I suppose he would not 
work without getting some pay; that was my impression -when 
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the purchase was made. At that time I mentioned that we could 
get these plants as cheap as he could, and more particularly as 
they were to be ordered for the City of Boston I thought we might 
possibly do much better. 

Alderman Virrs. — There seems to be a great difference in the 
price, according to the experts. 

@. (By the Cuarman.) What is the price of rhododendrons 
among our nursery men in Boston? At what price are they sold? 

A. You could not send an order for a hundred to any man 
around Boston. Mr. Hovey’s man is here, but if I wanted one 
hundred rhododendrons I would get them from the other side; I 
would not think of buying them in Boston. I might go to Mr. 
Parsons, in New York, where you will pay at least what we paid 
for those in the Public Garden. It is a well-established fact that 
there is no man in this vicinity who makes a business of growing 
rhododendrons for the market. 

The CHarrman.— Do the committee desire to ask Mr. Galvin 
any questions? 

Mr. Frencu. — I would like to ask if Mr. Galvin can state with 
regard to the plants bedded in the Public Garden? I asked that 
question at the last meeting in regard to the number of plants he 
had bedded out there, and I understood him to say thirty or forty 
thousand. I was referred to the auditor’s department, but I have 
not time to look in there. I notice, in the report of the Committee 
on Common and Squares to the Common Council, that they give 
an item for trees and plants, without stating the number of trees 
and plants. It makes a very serious difference in regard to the 
price of things when you know the number of things bought; and 
I would iike to ask the chairman, if it is in order, whether Mr. 
Galvin will state how many plants have been planted out there in 
the Garden, — bedded out? 

‘The Cuarrman. — Can Mr. Galvin give an answer? 

Mr. Garvin. — If Mr. French had taken sufficient pains to go to 
. the auditor’s office, I do not think Mr. Turner would refuse to show 
him the bills which give the items of every tree and plant, and of 
every variety of plant, and the price attached to each variety. I 
cannot carry it in my head, but there are more than forty thousand 
there, — I will guarantee that. 

The CHairman.— The gentleman has been asking questions 
about the American elms. I have the auditor’s book immediately 
before me, with all the bills recorded therein. [ Reads. ] 


Fifty American elms, extra, one dollar and twenty-five cents each. 


That was paid to Fred W. Kelsey. That was the price paid for 
American elms. 

Mr. Frenou. — I knew that was the price. Does that appear on 
the books of the committee ? 

The CuartrmMan. — That appears on the auditor’s book. This is 
the auditor’s book that I hold in my hand. 


Mr. Garvin. — No, sir; I will answer that question. It does | 


not appear on the books of the committee. This was paid person- 
ally by myself. 
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Mr. Frencw. — Then the superintendent has authority to buy 
plants and shrubs without consultation with the committee ? 

Mr. Garvin. — What do you mean? 

Mr. Frencn. —I say the superintendent, then, has authority to 
purchase trees for the Garden without consultation with the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Garvin. — If the superintendent sees an opportunity to get 
good trees, the committee never deprive him of the privilege of 
getting them; but where a large quantity of plants are wanted for 
~the Public Garden, there is always a sub-committee appointed. 
Last year, if you recollect, they advertised for plants. They re- 
ceived proposals from New York and from florists around Boston. 
Mr. Smith could furnish one hundred, Mr. Brown five hundred, 
and Mr. Jones a thousand ; and Tom, Dick, and Harry could furnish 
the balance. Now I would like to know of any gentleman who 
takes pride in decorating public grounds, in what condition you 
would have your Public Garden if you rely upon all of these gen- 
tlemen to furnish the plants? You must have your plants as nearly 
as possible of one size in order to have your ribbon-work look well, 
otherwise you would not be successful. 

Mr. Frencu. — You can cut them down. 

Mr. Garvin. — What say? What can you cut down? 

Mr. Frenoy. — You can cut them down. 

Mr. Garvin. — I ask you what I can cut down? 

Mr. Frencu. — I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Tuompson. — I would like to ask Mr. Galvin whether the 
proper time to advertise would not be in the fall, and not in the 
spring? Whether, if he gave notice that the City of Boston would 
apply in the spring for such a number of plants that might be 
wanted, the probability would not be that in the spring he would 
find men who would be ready to supply him with the number 
named ? 

The Cuarrman. — Will you answer that question? 


Mr. Garvin. — It is not my place to do any such thing; it is in ? 


the hands of the committee. 

Mr. THomrson. —I would like to ask if it is not his place to 
make the recommendation? 

Mr. Garvin. —I have recommended the city, and it was through 
my means that the greenhouse was pulled down before it fell down. 
I recommended the pulling down of that greenhouse before it fell, 
thinking that at some future day the city might feel rich enough 
to put up a good, decent house, and have it a kind of centre for 
people visiting the city. My idea was that it should contain noth- 
ing but choice plants, and that there should be small houses around 
it, where you could raise your summer plants for bedding. It would 
not cost any more for bedding, and the first outlay is all it will 
cost. I have recommended that year after year while I have been 
superintendent, and that is my idea now. No superintendent can 
depend on these different florists to furnish plants; it cannot be 
done. 

Mr. Bryant. — Will Mr. Galvin be kind enough to tell us how 
he has surmounted that difficulty ? 
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Mr. Garvin. — What did you say? 

Mr. Bryant. — How have you got along with that difficulty ? 
You say that one gardener can furnish one hundred, another five 
hundred, another a thousand, and Tom, Dick, and Harry can fur- 
nish the rest. How have you met the difficulty, if I may be 
allowed to put the question direct? You have got a good supply 
on the Public Garden ; how have you got them? 

Mr. Gatvin. — You must ask the sub-committee. 

Mr. Bryant. — I ask you. 

Mr. Garvin. — I did not buy them. 

Mr. Burke. — Mr. Chairman, I think we are wandering from the 
question involved in the order just read here. It seems to me we 
are investigating the committee, according to the order which has 
been passed by both branches of the City Council. 

Q. (By Mr. Rurrin.) To go to another topic; have you any 
head-men, or bosses, in youremploy? | 

A. Yes, sir; during the summer. 

Q. How many have you had? 


A. Well, the men that I have had have been selected sees the - 


workmen. I pick out the good men. 

@. Take it in your busy season, how many snip onimeeemaeets do 
you have? 

A. Eight or ten; but most of them receive only the same pay 
as the laboring men. I have picked one man from the gang and 
held him responsible. : 

@. How many places do you look after? 


A. In the first place we look after the Common; from there to. 


the Public Garden; from there to Commonwealth avenue, which 
is little over'a mile in length; from there to Chester square ; 
thence to Madison square; from there to Washington park, and 
from there to Monument square, at West Roxbury. On our re- 
turn we come to Orchard park. Again we go to Charlestown, — 
there are three or four there; to Kast Boston, — there are three or 


. four there; to Independence square, Telegraph Hill, in South 


Boston, and Meeting-House Hill, in Dorchester. Beside that we 
take care of the street trees in the city prepa and in the territory 
that has been annexed to the city. 

@. I suppose you find it necessary to hire more help at certain 
seasons of the year than at other times? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. In your busiest season how many men are necessary to 
keep the public grounds in proper condition ? » 

A. It depends upon the season. If it is wet, it will take more 
than in an ordinary dry season. ee 

Q. Why? 

A. In the first place our grounds are composed of a great deal 


of grass, and we calculate in a wet season to mow it once a week 


regularly. There is between a hundred and fifteen and a hundred 
and eighteen acres altogether, and this is mowed regularly once a 
week. 

@. How long would it average in a season? 

A. The mowing? 
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Q. Yes. 

A. Wecommence some seasons in April, and continue until 
the middle of September. 

Q. During the last year what is the largest number of men you 
have had in your employ? 

A. We might have exceeded one hundred and forty-five at one . 
time. I tried not to exceed that number, but I think it may have 
exceeded it. It will not average that, probably, during the 
season. 

@. What is the largest number of men you have employed? 

A. Probably one hundred and fifty or one hundred and sixty. 
I do not think it was more than that. 

@. Did your work require that number of men? 

A. Yes, sir. As many of you are aware, some people are un- 
der the impression that there is no such place in the City of Boston 
as Commonwealth avenue. That avenue has probably cost the 
city one hundred thousand dollars. Since we commenced at Ar- 
lington street we have done a section or two of it every year. 
This expense is looked upon as belonging to the Common and 
Public Garden, and the whole expense goes into that. 

@. What is your system of hiring men? 

A. Mysystem of hiring men, sir, this season has been a pretty 
hard case, —I will say that. It went with me so hard one day this 
season, that I was going to come down and resign my position. 

@. (By the Cuairman.) Why? 

A. There were so many vagrants I could not hire, and so 
many suffering for bread. Gentlemen in the Board of Aldermen 
and Common Council used to send men to get work in our depart- 
ment. If I had a chance to put on these men, I did it, — keeping 
within the limit, of course, — but if I had not, I did not hire them. 
Under all the circumstances, the men were as good as we could 
‘expect. Our department does not employ men regularly, and 
therefore you cannot get the best laborin it. Mr. Harris and Mr. 
Forristall employ their men all through the season, and the conse- 
quence is, that they get good, able-bodied men. ‘There have been 
men sent to our department, —I could not find fault with their 
work,— who were not accustomed to working. Where I found a 
poor man I would take away his tools, and send him away, and tell 
him I would not have people looking at him and bring’ odium upon 
me by his working in the department. But I have had very few 
cases of that kind; the men did as well as they could be expected 
to do ‘under ordinary circumstances. 

@. You mean to say you took your laborers on the recommen- 
dation of persons connected with the City Government? 

A. And none others. 
_ . Suppose they were recommended, and proved to be unwor- 
thy or incapable? 

A. How was I to know without giving them a trial? 

@. Suppose you gave them a trial ? 

A. Then I discharged them immediately. 

@. Have you ever discharged any? 

A. Yes, sir; I discharged a man that Mr. Ruffin sent me one 
morning. 
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Mr. Rourrin. —I do not doubt it in the least. 

Mr. Garvin. —I will tell you the reason. He was a good man, 
and I had no fault to find with his work. I went down on the 
avenue, and had fifty or sixty men at work. The morning was not 
cold, and I gave strict orders that no man should wear his coat. 
I found him wearing his coat, and I sent him away. 

Mr. Rurrin.— I remember the circumstances. 

Mr. Garvin. — In all cases where a man was not doing right I 
discharged him; it did not make any difference who sent him. 

@. Did you pay these men that you employed a higher price 
than Mr. Hunnewell paid other gardeners, or other gentlemen who 
have large places? 

‘A. No, sir;  I:didinot. 

@. Who fixed the rate of wages? 

A. The City Council; I suppose their laborers get a dollar and 
seventy-five cents a day. 

@. It was not fixed by you? 

A. No, sir; it was not. 

@. Nor by the committee? 

A. No, sir, — by the City Council. 

The Cuarrman.— I see here, Mr. Galvin, the following : — 


Voted, That the pay of the men in the Departrhent of the Common and 
squares, with the exception of the skilled and experienced men, be fixed at 
the rate of one dollar and fifty cents each per day. 


That is under date of October 30. 
Mr. Garvin. — Yes, sir. 
The Cuarrman. — That motion appears to have been reconsid- 
ered. 
@. (By Mr. Rurrin.) How many men do you find it necessary 
to employ in the winter? 
A. About twenty, sir. 
@. Is that your average number? 
_ A. Last winter we employed more, on account of having so 
much snow. My committee authorized me to allow Mr. Harris 
and the Metropolitan Railroad Company to cart snow upon the 
Common; and in order to get rid of it in season we had to pick it 


over, so it would thaw and leave the ground clear. If they have 


that privilege this year, they will have to clear away the snow. 

@. The men who are recommended to you by members of the 
City Government, do you put them on all kinds of work which 
you have? 

A. No, sir; I have to select the best men for the fine work in 
the Garden, of course. 

@. Suppose you have a job of pruning to do? 

A. The pruning is done by three or four experienced men, 
whom ‘we have had for three or four years. Nobody else does 
pruning. 

Q. Do you employ these men all the season? 

A. Yes, sir; there is always enough for them to do. There 
are always dead.limbs to be sawed off. We must have careful 
men. ‘There are trees and limbs hanging over houses and _ build- 
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ings, and you have got to have careful men do the work. I do not 
know that they have met with an accident in all the time I have 
employed them. 

Q@. This class of men recommended to you, provided they are 
robust and strong, can they do the work? 

A. Yes, sir; they can do the work as well as anybody. 

@. It is ordinary laboring work? 

A. It is ordinary laboring work except the Garden. 

@. Using the pickaxe, the hoe, and the shovel? 

A. Using the pickaxe, the hoe, the spade, the shovel, and the 


(By Mr. Wirsur.) Do you have foremen and time-keep- 


A. Yes, sir. 

@. What is your system of keeping time? 

A. The roll is called every morning, in the middle of the day, 
and at six o’clock in the evening, when we have as many men as 
we have had during the summer. 

@. Do you keep a regular set of books in your department? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Anda record of all the men you hire? 

A. That is marked down in a day-book which contains the 
names of the men and what they are doing every day, and from 
which we make up the pay-roll when the time comes round. 

Q. Do you let out any position of the public grounds to be 
taken care of? Do you have anything to do with that, or is it left 
to the committee? 

A. The committee let it out, sir. 

Q. By contract? 

A. By contract. 

Q. Do you find any difficulty i in fhapice these grounds kept up 
equal with the others? 

A. They are kept up tolerably well, sir. Blackstone, Frank- 
lin, and Worcester squares, Union park and Lowell square, which 
are let out for fifteen hundred dollars a year, I think. 

@. Does the man who gets that contract have to do all the labor 
and furnish all the plants for these squares ? 

The Cuarrman. —I will read the vote of April 26: — 


Voted, To authorize the chairman to contract with John Reardon for the 
eare of Blackstone, Franklin, and Worcester and Lowell squares, and Union 
park, at an expense not exceeding one thousand five hundred dollars; also 
with Peter Calahan for the care of the squares and trees in East Boston, 
at an expense not exceeding nine hundred dollars. 


That appears to be the vote of the committee recorded April 
ee 

Q. (By Mr. Rourrin.) Just one matter more, Mr. Galvin. 
You have had charge of these men who have been in the city’s 
employ. Have you ever known of an instance in which any of the 
city laborers have done private work for any member of the City 
Government? 

A. Not to my knowledge, sir. 
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@. For any Alderman or member of the Common Council? 
A. Not to my knowledge, sir. 
Q. Would you know? 


A. There might be a man away from one hundred and fifty — 


men, and I might not know it; but no man can say that I have 
sent a man out to do a job since I have been connected with the 
city. 

Q@. Do you have sufficient oversight and knowledge of the con- 
duct of your men, and the labor and whereabouts of your men, to 
say whether they have or have not? 

A. Well, sir, every day I am around with my men. I drive 


around regularly and see all my men at work, and there is no man 


who does outside work, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Frencu. — Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Galvin 
a question. He spoke a few moments ago of the expense of lay- 
ing out Commonwealth avenue. I would like to ask who fur- 
nished the loam that you have had during this last grading that 
has been going on? 

Mr. Garvin. — Mr. Coyle and Mr. Nawn furnished some. 

Q. (By Mr. Frencu.) May I ask, in regard to this Mr. Nawn, 
of East Boston, whether the loam used around the monument is a 
part of the loam which might otherwise be named under the title 
ef street-sweepings, given by the Health Department to him, and 
then sold by him to the city? 

A. Ido not know who gives it, sir. You may consider it 
street-sweepings, but I consider it manure. If you get so much 
loam mixed in with the street-sweepings, I consider mt better than 
ordinary loam and call it good manure. 

Mr. Frencu.— The point I want to make, Mr. Chairman, is 
this: we find that around Monument Hill Mr. Nawn carted loam 
there which was street-sweepings which had been given to him by 
the city and then sold to the city. We find the same thing going 
on, on Commonwealth avenue, though Mr. Galvin says he does 
not know whether the street-sweepings were a present of the city 
or whether Mr. Nawn bought them; but we presume the same 
thing went on there as went on ar ound the monument. 

Mr. Rurri. — Mr. Chairman, I object to this. 


@. (By the Cuairman.) Is “Mr. Galvin aware of any street- . 


sweepings being deposited on Commongeae avenue? 
At what time? 

Q. At any time within a year. 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. But it has come there in the shape of loam? 

A. It has answered the purpose of loam, and, I think, a bet- 
ter purpose. If you get loam from these poor pastures, we 
have to get manure to mix with it; but the street-sweepings} after 
a year or two, are the best loam you can get, because it is rotten, 
and you can handle it. It makes as good soil as can be made; 
that is my experience. 

Mr. Frencn. —I only wanted to know where it came from. 

Mr. Garvin. —I never asked. I did not care if hie had stole 
it, as far as I was concerned. 
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@. (By Mr. Tuompson.) On the question of the employment 
of men, Mr. Galvin stated that he did not employ at any time 
more than one hundred and fifty or a hundred and sixty men. I 
would like to ask whether men are paid for Sundays, or whether 
Linge are employed only during week-days? 

The pay-roll will tell that, I suppose. 

I do not mean that. Do you employ men on Sundays? 

In the winter season I do. 

But you do not in the summer time? 

No, sir. 

Then you think you have not employed more than one hun- 
dred and fifty men or one hundred and sixty men at a time? 

A. I may have employed more for a certain time. 

Q. For a month at a time? 

A. It might have been for a moiith at a time. 

@. For two months at a time? 

A. The pay-roll will tell. | 

Alderman Crark.—I submit that the committee can get all the 
information that they desire from the pay-rolls at the auditor’s 
office. 

Mr. THomrson. —I have been through it, and I know what the 
facts are. 

Alderman Crarx.— We know that you have been through it, 
and that you have the figures there. 

Q. (By Mr. Toomrson.) Now I am going to ask Mr. Galvin, 
in all fairness and candor, whether he does not consider the pres- 
ent system of employing exceedingly expensive and bad for the 
city to pursue, and whether he does not himself believe that if he 
was allowed to employ men without having any pressure from out- | 
side, he could do the work of the city a great deal cheaper than 
it is being done now? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. I would like to ask whether he does not believe that the 
interests of the Common and squares would be improved if they 
were put in the hands of a permanent commission, having a com- 
petent superintendent under them, rather than in the hands of con- 
flicting and shifting committees who come in from year to year 
without any previous experience? 

‘A. Ido not know about that, sir. That is a question to be | 
solved hereafter. 

Q@. That is a question that applies to your experienee. 

A. J have no experience in that line, sir. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) I would ask Mr. Galvin if, under a 
competent superintendent, a man that knew his business and was 
determined to carry it out in all its details, the work could be bet- 
ter done than under a commission of any number of men? 

A. I do not see of what use a commission is. ‘The superin- 
tendent has got to do it; the commission will sit in their office, 
and the superintendent has got to do the work the same as he does 
now, hasn’t he? 

' Q. (By Mr. Tompson.) I suppose a commission would be 
equally as good as a committee, and the only question is — 
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A. I donot know; there are some members of the committee 
around on my work every day; I know that. 

@. Well, would it not be equal to good members of a com- 
mittee? 

A. Iam not fit to decide.’ 

@. (By Mr. Rurrin.) I will ask this question, — Is the com- 
mittee man of long experience as a committee man of any assist- 
ance to you? Is he of more assistance to you than a new man 
who has come recently into the Common Council or the Board of 
Aldermen ? 

A. Yes, sir; I consider him so, a good deal more. 

@. Then I understand you to say that years and experience 
do increase the value of a committee man? 

A. They do, sir; and it is so with laboring men; if you shift 
your men every week you cannot perform the same amount of 
labor with the same number, —it is impossible. 

@. (By Mr. Wizsur.) Mr. Galvin would yeu not prefer to 
have your committee the same, year after year, rather than change 
and have new members added every year? 

A. Idon’t know, sir; sometimes you would find avery crooked 
one, and would want to get rid of him. 

Mr. THompson. —I would like to have Mr. Galvin give us and 
give the public a detailed statement as to the method of employing 
laborers; whether or not he does not keep a book in which he 
credits off each Common Councilman with the number of men us 
has employed. 

Mr. Garvin. — I do, sir. 

Mr. Tuomrson. — So as to prevent one man getting any more 
than another. 

Mr. Garvin. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. THompson. — With the understanding that each Councilman 
is entitled to about so many men? 

Mr. Garvin. — I do not know that they are entitled to it, but they 
claim it. 

Mr. THompson. —I do not say we get it. 

Mr. Garvin. — They get as many as we can hire, and no more. 

Mr. THompson. — The only thing I want to bring out, and 1 
want Mr. Galvin to state it candidly,—for I don’t think the 
responsibility of this matter rests upon him, but rather upon us, — 

Mr. Crarx.—I have not had my share this year. 

Mr. THomrson. —I do not know but I have had mine, fully ; but 
I really think the blame rests upon us, and not upon Mr. Galvin; 
and I want his experience in the matter, — whether this pressure is 
not growing upon him; whether Councilmen, finding that they can 
employ men, do not press him more and more to employ men. . 

Mr. Garvin. — Why, of course you all know, gentlemen, that 
the pressure has been more the last two years than ever before, be- 
cause business is dull outside, and the city is paying a larger price 
than is paid outside. 

@. (By Mr. TuHomrson.) You say the city is paying more than 
is paid outside? 

A. Yes, sir; everybody knows that, and the City Government 
knows it. 
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@. Then this other question: The chairman of the committee 
just read a vote directing that hereafter laborers should be paid a 
dollar and a half aday. MHave you found any difficulty in getting 
men since that vote was passed ? 

A. Isay I do not give them a dollar and a half. 

The Cuarrman. — That vote was afterward reconsidered. 

Mr. Tuomeson. —- Unfortunately. 

The Cuarrman. —— There is a vote of the committee authorizing 
Mr. Galvin to employ men at one dollar and seventy-five cents per 


* day. 


@. (By Mr. Toomeson.) Then I gather this: that ag the result 
of your experience you believe it wonld be better for the men to be 
employed directly by the man who is to have charge of them, and 
not by the intervention of second parties. 

A. If the superintendent has the hiring of his own men, he will 
make the best selection he can, and if the men are not discharged 
every week they will get acquainted with their work and perform 
more work. . 

Q. Then, in your opinion, a great deal of your difficulty and the 
excessive cost of your labor arises from the method of employing 
laborers ? 

A. J really do not know whether it is any more expensive. 

@. Well, you say yourself that a man employed for four or 
five days has not learned to do the work? 

A. Notexactly. Where you shift men every week in that way 
you cannot expect to get a large amount of work from them. 

@. But your system has been under the pressure of shifting 
men every week? 

A. Ithas for the last season. 

@. Now, that covers the ground of everything I want to ask 
you, except one thing, which is in regard to the buying of plants. 
As a matter of fact, you buy of Galvin Brothers? 

A. I told you before I did not buy them at all. - 

@. I mean your committee buy them chiefly from Galvin 
Brothers ? 

a; XY Gs, sir. 

@. They are generally ready to supply the city with the kinds 
they want? 

A. If they were not, they could not furnish them. 

@. And no other nursery man is prepared? 

A. I told you before that we advertised two years ago and 
could not get all the florists in Boston to furnish the plants. 

@. (By the Cuairman.) Did you advertise this year? 

PaO, Sir. 

@. Can you tell why they are better supplied? 

A. Isuppose they make preparation to grow their plants for 
that purpose. 

The Cuairman. — Mr. Bryant asked a similar question a short 
time ago. 

Mr. Garvin. — I do not remember the question. 

Mr. Bryant. — He has answered it fully; it is precisely the 

question. 
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Q. (By the Cuarrman.) I was going to ask you this ques- 
tion: How is it that you get these plants if nursery men could 
not give them; and now you say you believe they get them be- 
cause Galvin Brothers understand more particularly what is wanted 
and are prepared for them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. They run the risk of selling to the city? 

A. That is it exactly. 

@. I find by the records, that on May i7th a sub-committee 
was appointed to purchase the plants required for the public 
grounds, and Mr. Hiscock and Mr. Dee were appointed. That 
was the sub-committee appointed this year to purchase plants? 
Yes, sir. 

And it was under their direction that they were purchased ? 
They purchased the plants, sir. 

Did they consult you? 

They asked me what I wanted. 

Mr. Bryant. — Will you follow up the inquiry with the question 
if Galvin Brothers have not facilities for knowing beforehand what 
the city will require and providing themselves with it? 

The Cuarrman. — The chair sees no objection to the question. 

Mr. Garvin. — They never received any orders from me. 

Q. (By Mr. Burke.) — Do you think that if a commission was 
appointed, as some members of the City Government have suggest- 
ed, it would make a saving to the city of ten or twelve thousand 
dollars a year over the management of your present committee? 

GrorcE A. Saw. — Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CuarrMan. — Certainly. 

@. (By Mr. SHaw.) As you are aware, Mr. Galvin, I was a 
member of the Committee on Common and Squares for two years? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. During that time you had nothing to do with the per-diem 
pay of laborers ; is it true? 

A. What is that? 

@. With the per-diem pay of laborers; had you anything to 
do with the per-diem pay of laborers? 

(At y No, sir 3a had nothing to do with it. 


DOROR 


@. That was my impression for the two years that I was thietel 


Who fixed the pay last year? 

A, The City Council, I suppose. 

The Cuarrman. — The pay was fixed last year by a vote of the 
committee. The committee tried to reduce it at one time, but it 
could not be done. 


Alderman Crark.—I would like to have you ask if there was 


not an order passed by the City Council last year which prohibited 


any department from paying less than one dollar and seventy-five 


cents per day. I would like to know whether he knows that. 

Mr. Garvin. — That was my impression. I know that we could 
not hire men for less than one dollar and seventy-five cents. 

The Cuarrman. —I find it in the records of the committee, under 
date of April 6th of this year. 

Alderman Ciark.— You misunderstand me. 1 believe that 
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last year the City Council passed a vote declaring it to be the 
sense of the City Council that the rate of labor should not be less 
than one dollar and seventy-five cents a day. That was the action 
of the City Council last year, and of course the different commit- 
tees were not allowed to make the pay less than that rate. If the 


gentlemen of the Council had passed a vote this year declaring 


that the sense of the City Council was that one dollar and fifty 
cents should be the price of laborers, we should have made the 
price one dollar and fifty cents. But a vote was passed last year, 


and Mr. Thompson nor any other new member of the Council has 


introduced an order declaring that it shall be a dollar and fifty 
cents instead of a dollar and seventy-five. The Paving Depart- 
ment have paid a thousand men a dollar and seventy-five cents per 
day, and the Committee on Common and Squares therefore thought, 
in the employment of their one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
men, they must pay the same price. 

Mr. Tompson. —I1 would state that this is the first time I ever 
heard that such an order is in existence. I cannot conceive that 
it has any legal effect; but if there is in any man’s mind an im- 
pression that it has a bearing upon the matter, I will, for one, take 
care that he has a chance to vote upon it at our next meeting. 

Alderman Vires.—In the Sewer Department we have paid 
but one dollar and fifty cents for the past three years. 

Alderman Crarx. —I would like to ask the Alderman if he does 
not know about this vote? 

Alderman Vites. — I do not know whether I did or not. 

Alderman Cirark. —I would like to know if he does not pay 
two dollars and twenty-five cents in the Health Department? 

Alderman Vires. — We pay them fifty-two dollars a month. 

Alderman Crark. — How much is that a day? 

Alderman Vites. — The Alderman can figure it out. We have 
a very good classof men in the Health Department. The man 
who visits your house to take away the swill, his apron is a guar- 
anty that he is honest. They are out in all weathers, and Sunday 
they come cut to sweep the streets and take care of the crossings, 
if it is necessary, without extra pay. We have the best class of 


- labor in the City of Boston in the Health Department. 


Alderman Crarxk.— How many men do you employ in the 
Sewer Department? 


Alderman ViLEs. — Sometimes more and sometimes less; from 
fifteen to forty. 
The Cuarrman. — In the Sewer Department, as the Alderman 


states, the pay of the laborer has been one dollar and fifty cents, 
and in ghe Water Department the pay of the laborer has been one 
dollar and fifty cents. I know that in 1876 there was a move- 
ment made in the City Council to reduce the pay of the laborers 
from one dollar and seventy-five cents to a dollar and fifty cents ; 
but it failed. I do not think the order passed. 

Alderman CLrarKk. — Mr. Chairman, it was a resolution and not 
an order; it was a resolution expressing the sense of the City 
Council. 

The Cuarrman. — To reduce the pay of laborers, as the sense of 
the City Council, and that was rejected? 
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Alderman Ciarxk. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Voss. — Do I understand that this is all that is required of 
Mr. Galvin? 

The Cuairman. —If no other gentleman desires to ask Mr. 
Galvin any more questions. 

Q. (By Mr. Frenon.) I would like to ask if any of this com- 
mittee, or of previous committees, have made any attempt to ask 
for proposals or contracts for plants in the fall or winter, — 
whether it has not always been done in the spring? 

A. Not to my knowledge; they have not. 

Q. ‘You say that, not to your knowledge, have they made con- 
tracts in the winter and fall? 

A. No, sir; they never did. 

@. It has always been done in the spring? 

A. It has always been done in the spring. 

Mr. Frencn. — It seems to me that is the reason why only one 
firm could furnish the plants. 

Alderman CrarKx. — I would like to have you ask the superin- 
tendent, whether he thinks any number of gentlemen would be 
likely to go to an expense of five or six thousand dollars to raise 
plants for the City of Boston, to be bought next spring, when a 
dozen men were going to work to compete with him, and that only 
one could supply - the ‘city, and he did not know that he would Me 
the fortunate man and get the job. 

Alderman ViLtes. — Would it not be well to advertise in the 
fall, and then the fortunate man could go to work? 


Alderman Crark. — I hardly think the committee would be jus- 7m 


tified in agreeing for this five thousand dollars’ worth of work in 
the fall. 

Alderman Vitres. — They do it in the Paving Department. 

Mr. Wiisur. — Could they not be authorized? 

Alderman CrarKk. — They might. 

Alderman Vites.— We advertise for piping in the Sewer 
Department. . 

Mr. Tuomeson. —I would like to ask Alderman Clark whether 
this year they have not bought plants to be delivered next spring? 

Alderman Crarx.— No, sir. We have got them now in the 
ground. J am surprised that Mr. French should put that question 
to me. 

Mr. Frencu.—I did not ask it. I beg Mr. Clark’s pardon; 
my question was on another matter altovether. 

Alderman CLarK. — Bulbs, Mr. Thompson ought to be aware, 
are planted in the fall of the year. I think before we get through, 
Mr. Thompson will know considerable about the Common and 
squares. 

Mr. Tuompson.—I hope so. What I wish to say is that the 
chairman of the committee on the part of the Council, in explain- 
ing in the Council the reason for the appropriation, stated that 
there was one thousand five hundred dollars which had been set 
aside to meet a contract for something, which I understood to be 
bulbs or plants, to be delivered next spring. 

Alderman Crark.—It is a mistake in relation to their being 
delivered next year. 

' 
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Mr. Witzpur. — As this has been rather a long session, I am 
afraid I am getting a little mite tired. 

Mr. Vosz. — And hungry, too; aren’t you? 

The Cuamrman.— We want to get through with Mr. Galvin 
to-night, if it is possible. 

Mr. Rurrin. —I guess we are throReh with Mr. Galvin. I 
guess there are no further questions to be asked of him. 

Mr. Garvin. — Do you wish to ask me any questions about the 
trees on Tremont-street mall, Mr. Bryant? That seems to be 
» your hobby, and I will try to answer any questions you may ask. 

Mr. Bryant. — Yes, sir; that is my hobby, and I am sorry you 
give me such reason to ride it. 

@. (By Mr. Bryant.) I ask you by whose direction you gave 
directions to cut them down. You are aware that quite a number 
of trees were cut down? 

A. Certainly; on the Common. 

Q. You are aware that several trees near the corner of Park 
and Tremont streets, on the Common, were cut down, and that 
other trees along the Tremont-street mall have been cut down? 

A. When, I ask, were they cut down? 

@. This summer. 

A. On the corner of Tremont and Park streets? 

Q. , Yes, sir; shortly after the Paddock elms were cut down. 

A. Iwill say to Mr. Bryant that there were no trees cut down 
this summer at the corner of Tremont and Park streets. 

Q. We will not spend time talking about it. I want to come 
directly to the point. I want to know if you are aware that sev- 
eral trees were cut down, two or three large elms near the corner 
of Park and Tremont streets? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. In the second place, whether you*are aware that, since that 
time, certain others have been cut down, without designating the 
precise time when? 

A. Yes, sir. Now you have got it right. 

@. I am very glad to find we are getting on in our work. 
Now may I ask by whose order they were cut down? 

A. By my authority, sir, which I have from the committee, — 
the privilege of removing dead trees. 

Q. Does that extend to the removal of dead trees? 

A. No, sir; that is, if they are not too far gone in consump- 
tion. I considered this tree too far gone, and not worth saving. 

@. You are a judge whether the trees are in a hopeless condi- 
tion, or subjects for your axe; is that a fact? 

A. I suppose that is it. I think the committee place confi- 
dence enough in me for that. 

@. With regard to the tree you made the remark about, that 
it was like a man far gone in consumption, which could not live 
but a little while; — there was a little life in it? 

A. Not one particle. 

@. Will you answer one or two questions in regard to this 
cutting down? | 

A. I will endeavor to. 
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Q. You say that the trees were really dead. 

A. They were not dead nor alive. It is like a man far gone in 
consumption, and with no possibility of recovery. | 

@. Then you considered it your duty, as it was in that state, 
to put it out of existence? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And not try to have it remain? 

Ave ee Sir: 

Q. Well, have not trees been cut down, the trunks of which 
were perfectly sound? Were not those trees near Park street per- 
fectly sound in their trunks? 

A. Whether they were, there are neither limbs, stumps, nor 
stems there now. There is one opposite the corner store, which 
ought to be removed. It is neither useful nor ornamental; it is 
nothing more than the common trunk of a tree. 

Q@. Mr. Galvin, you are a florist and a gardener. Have you” 
had any such idea as to plant zinnias there? 

A. It has been done frequently. 

@. You prefer to get the wood. You seem to prefer to cut the 
trees down instead of decorating them in that way. 

PAY C5.) 81. | 

@. Don’t they make excellent standards when properly treat- 
ed? Don’t the trunk of a tree, if you are obliged to head it in 
and lop off its branches, don’t it make the best sort of a standard,— 
the trunk of a sound tree? 

A. What do you mean by that? 

@. One that is not decayed. 

A. Icannot understand you, sir. If a tree is thrifty it is not 
cut down; but if there are any dead limbs upon it of course they 
are removed. It is not likely I am going to cut the limbs off and 
then plant vines around it*to decorate a tree. 

@. No, sir; but when a tree in your judgment is half gone in 
consumption, and not likely to recover, or when you have cut off 
its top branches, and its trunk is yet sound and healthy, can it not 
be made a subject of ornamentation ? 

A. Not on the Tremont-street mall; it cannot. 

@. Have you ever tried? 

A. Ihave not tried, but I know it. I have had experience in 
it. You mean by putting loam around them. You are a dealer 
in loam, I think. 

@. No, sir. I beg your pardon. I could get loam and make 
vines and shrubs grow there; and I ask you if you are not capable 
of doing that. 

A. That might be done, of course. 

@. But you never have done it? 

A. No, sir; I never have. 

@. But you have cut down — I want to know, as a matter of 
fact, whether you bave cut down a great many trees that were not 
dead, and which, if they had been let alone, might have lived? 

A. No, sir; never. 

@. You have cut down trees that were not dead? 

A. No, sir. If they were not dead they were so near it they 
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might as well be removed. ‘There are more trees of that sort, and 
if you will accompany me a little while I think I will endeavor to 
convince you. | 

Mr. Bryant. —I presume you might be of that opinion; but I 
do not want to discuss that. 

Mr. Garvin. — Now, I would like to know where they are going 
to get their nourishment? 

Mr. Bryant. — The only question I want to ask, — and I am fol- 
lowing the advice of a member of this committee, whose advice I 
~ think is as good as any one, —is about the cutting down of these 
trees. I want to know whether you are responsible, or to whom 
we are to look for cutting down such trees. 

Mr. Garvin. — The old trees on the Common will compare 
favorably with any old trees in the United States. On the Tre- 
mont-street mall these trees have been dying for the last thirty 
years ; for what reason, — do you know? 

Mr. Bryant. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garvin. — Well, I will endeavor to illustrate my reason. I 
know the reason very well. I do not want te hear one sermon 
from Professor Parkman, and I presume he isa professor as well 
as Others. ‘There are three rows of trees there. I suppose you 
are aware of that, any one of you. 

Mr. Bryant. —I am not seeking to prolong this discussion, Mr. 
Chairman. . 

Mr. Garvin. — Well, these trees have been a great hobby with 
you, and I want to give you my view about them. 

Mr. Bryant. — Certainly, if the committee are willing. 

Mr. Garvin. — There are three rows of trees on the Tremont- 
street mall, as originally set out. The first row, of course, they 
cut a good deal in setting the street rail. Their fibrous roots got 
into the street — 

@. (By Mr. Bryant.) How many of these original trees are 
there to-day which were planted in the three rows? 

Mr. Garvin. — These roots being so cut off, of course it cut off 
the supply of nourishment from that row of trees, though they 
might get a little nourishment and survive a few years. The in- 
ner row of trees, as I said before, will compare favorably with any 
trees of their age in the country. ‘The middle row, gentlemen, is 
so completely surrounded by the roots of these trees that they can- 
not get any nourishment. It is like placing a man in this room, 
with plenty of air, and plenty of light, and plenty of sunshine upon 
him. How can he live with that only? He has got to receive 
some nourishment to support his body, otherwise he cannot live a 
great while; unless he might go over to Parker’s and get one of 
Galyin’s eleven-dollar dinners, or even one of Crocker’s five-dol- 
lars-a-plate dinners,— that might keep him alive a good while. 
These trees are placed in the same position, without any mode of 
living whatever. I do not care what any horticulturist says, or 
what the president of any society says; he cannot make a young 
man out of an old one, and it is just about the same thing in this 
matter. Two years ago we had occasion to put in some gas-pipes, 
and I am sorry Mr. Allen’s man is not here, or if Mr. Allen was 
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present he could not help saying it. There was a trench dug on 
‘that mall, about two feet and a half wide, in order to put in gas- 
pipes, and what was the result? ‘The result was that that ground 
had not received any moisture for the last ten years. What is go- 
ing to support these trees? Can you make trees or vines grow 
about these trees? I say it is impossible, unless you give some 
extraordinary pains to it. I proposed to my committee to make 
some alterations there some years ago, but we could not get an 
appropriation. You have got one row of trees as good as any you 
will find, but in the middle you might as well put in different ones. 
They have absorbed all the moisture that is suitable for these trees, 
and therefore they have got no nourishment whatever. 

Q. (By the CHarrman.) Do you think the taking away of the 
sidewalks and the changes there were detrimental to the trees ? 

A. Ido not think it, —I am sure of it. 

Alderman CriarKk. —-I have no doubt of that myself, although I 
voted for it. 

@. (By Mr. Bryant.) No suggestion has been made to you 
with regard to keeping the trees along the Tremont-street mall? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

@. And what are cut down—have they been rightly cut down, 
do you think? 

ea) hen? 

@. Iask with regard to the trees living or dead. Have mis- 
takes been made, or faults committed? 

A. Iunderstood from Mr. Bryant that he was a good judge. 
Now I will take him to the Common, and I will show him on that 
Common two diseased trees, and he cannot tell whether they are 
living or dead. 

Mr. Bryant. — Mr. Chairman, I shall have to ask you to put 
my question. 

Mr. Rurrin.— Mr. Bryant, he has answered that question. 

Mr. Garvin. — More than once, I think. 

The Cuarrman. — Will you be so kind as to put your question 
again ? 

Mr. Bryant. — My question was whether Mr. Galvin alone is 
responsible for the cutting down of the trees on the Tremont-street 
mall? 

Mr. Garvin. —I remove all dead trees. 

Mr. Bryant. — He is responsible for the removal of all dead 
trees. Now, if a tree is so far gone that it cannot live, though it 
has some little life in it, who is responsible for removing it? 

Alderman CrarK.—I would like to have you ask the superin- . 
tendent whether he ever removed a tree from Tremont-street mall 
that was not dead past all recovery? 

Mr. Garvin. — Never, sir. | 

Mr. Bryant. — Then, Mr. Chairman, the witness did not mean 
what he said when he said that he removed some trees that he 
_ thought were going to die. He says he never removed a tree from 
the Tremont-street mall but that he thought was past recovery. 

Mr. Garvin. —— No, sir; I did not say so. I said it was nearly 
dead, or like a man far gone in consumption. 


———— 
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Mr. Bryant. — The chairman of the committee asked you if you 
ever removed a tree that was not dead past recovery. 

Mr. Garvin. —I never did. When a tree is past recovery I 
call it dead. 

Mr. Bryant. — You might have exercised that judgment. 

Alderman Crark.—TI will put it in another way. Did he ever 
remove a tree when it was not so sick that it would not be better 
to have it out of the way than in the way? 

A. Never, to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Bryant. — Now, will you be kind enough to answer the 
chairman, or me, without any regard to the trees being sick or 
well, whether you or somebody else is responsible for such trees 
as have been removed? 

A. There have been no trees removed from there that are not 
dead, in six or eight months, and I am responsible for those trees. 
Is that satisfactory ? 

Mr. Bryant. — No, sir; but it is all I expect to get. 

Mr. Vosr. — There is certainly no objection to answering that 
question. He wants an answer, yes or no, whether or not, if Mr. 
Galvin sees fit to remove trees, he does it on his own responsi- 
bility, or whether or not he is advised to do it by the committee? 

Mr. Bryant. — That is it, exactly. 

Mr. Garvin. —I never ask any advice about the removal of 
dead trees. When I see them I remove them ; ; and whatever trees 
have been removed — 

Mr. Bryant. —I submit to the gentleman who was so kind as 
to put my question in a proper form, whether that is an answer 
to it?, 

Mr. Vosr. — The only point to answer is simply this: if there 
is a tree up there that you think ought to be removed, and at the 
same time have a little “doubt about, do you consult the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Garvin. — There is a tree up there now which, if I had my 
way, I would remove forthwith; and which, if Mr. Bryant will 
come with me to-morrow, and will tell me it should remain — 

@. (By Mr. Voss.) But do you consider it your duty to go 
up there and cut that tree down? 

A. No, sir. I told you I had the right to go. 

@. When you think a tree is past recovery you cut it down, 
and if you do not think it is past recovery you go and ask per- 
mission ? 

A. That is it. 

Mr. Bryant. — Then I must say you have exercised some xory 
poor judgment with regard to some trees. 

Mr. Garvin. — I thank you —I thank you. 

@. (By Mr. Bryant.) You spoke of loam and street- -sweep- 
ings, and said that when mixed they made better manure than 
loam itself? 

A. For a certain purpose. ; 

Q. Well, the material that has been used about Monument 
Hill has been ordered by you, has it not? 

A. Ihave done it through the orders of my committee. 
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@. Did they tell you where they got it? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Then you have ordered material that has been used on your 
own responsibility ? 

A. Ihave ordered from the parties that were contracted with 
to furnish the loam. 

@. Well, the loam that has been ordered there has been ordered 
by your direction? 

A. They instructed me to do the work there. 

@. Did you, or not, order this loam direct? 

A. Yes, sir; it could not have got there unless I ordered it. 

Q. You paid them by the load, did you not? You did not buy 
it by the square ? 

A SYNo weit: Tididinot, 

Q. But by the load? 

A. By the load, as we usually do. 

Q@. Now are you not aware that the city has plenty of street- 
sweepings that it can have without buying them? 

A. I have that to learn yet. 

Mr. Witsur. —I cannot see what these questions have to do 
with this investigation. This seems to be a matter entirely out- 
side of this hearing, and I do object to sitting here and hearing 
such questions put. The question was put to the superintendent 
whether he ordered this loam. Now it is well known that the 
loam is furnished to the city by contract, if I understand it. Now 
I do not know what difference it makes whether these street-sweep- . 
ings were given to Mr. Nawn before he sold them to the city, as 
long as they are furnished to the superintendent for filling. 

The CHarrman. —I will read the order which was not only 
passed in the committee, but also by the City Council. [Reads. ] 


* 

Ordered, That the Superintendent of Common and Public Grounds be 
authorized, under the direction of the Committee on Common and Public 
Grounds, to contract for the purchase of red gravel, manure, loam, trees, etc., 
used in their department. 


That covers the whole ground, and it was not only passed by 
the committee, but it is an order introduced into the City Council 
and passed publicly by the City Council. Under that order Mr. 
Galvin has contracted for loam, gravel, and such material. 

Mr. Bryant. — Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I put it to you as citizens and tax-payers, whether it is im- 
material to this investigation to inquire whether Mr. Galvin goes 
and buys of certain men street-sweepings that the city has given | 
away, and that he can get for nothing. Is it material? . 

The Coaikman.— Mr. Bryant does not understand the order. 

[ Reads. 


Ordered, That the Superintendent of Common and Public She be 
authorized, "under the direction of the committee, etc. 


Mr. Galvin cannot make a contract, individually, with Mr. Nawn 
or any other man, unless that contract is approved and sanctioned 
by his committee. 
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Mr. Bryant. — Pardon me one moment, Mr. Chairman. It isa 
fact that there is a vote of the committee that Mr. Galvin should 
do certain work around the monument, in the way of smoothing up 
the grounds ; it is estimated that the work will cost a certain sum; 
it is in evidence, if I remember rightly, that so many loads of ma- 
terial were bought of Mr. Nawn and others at so much per load ; 
it is further in evidence, that the best material for the purpose is 
street-sweepings mixed with loam; and that is just the material 
they profess to have put in. Now, it seems to me, it is important to 


~ go one step further, and find whether, under the authority directing 


Mr. Galvin to do that thing, he bought of and paid Mr. Nawn for 
that material, when he could get the same material equally well 
adapted, from-the Health Department, without any cost. 

Mr. Garvin. —I beg your pardon, but did not Mr. Forristall 
give in evidence that he sold the best of the street-sweepings ? 

Mr. Rurrin. -— He can explain whether he can get them for 
nothing. 

Mr. Bryant. — I am only asking if it is not relevant. If it is 
not, I am the last person to press the inquiry; and if the commit- 
tee think it is not material I will withdraw the question. 

Mr. Rourriy. — Mr. Chairman, I think the shortest way is to let 
the question be put. 

Alderman Vites. — Mr. Forristall said he deposited the street- 
sweepings wherever he could get a chance. Some of them he 
deposited at the city stables; the best of them he sold; and he de- 
posited some on the land of Mr. Nawn, on Albany street or Harrison 
avenue. They lie there on his lot and decompose, and then I 
presume they become good loam and Mr. Nawn sells it. 

Mr. Brown. — That is just what I was going to explain. 

Mr. Rurrim.—It was also stated in evidence that it requires 
about two years’ exposure to make it good. 

The Cuarrman. — Let the question be put. 

Mr. Bryant. — I will leave it here. 

Mr. Rourrin. —I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the question should 
be put. 

Mr. Bryant. —The question I intended to ask was, whether 
the same material could not be obtained from the city that is pur- 
chased from outsiders? 

Mr. Garvin. — No, sir; it could not. 

Alderman Vites. — The city has no place to put it. The ashes 
we have to pile up in heaps. There is no place to put them, but 
people must get rid of them. 

Mr. Bryant. — Well, I think, if you and I were managing the 
city as a private affair, we should manage it a little differently. 
Now I will pass from this point, and I would like to ask Mr. Gal- 
vin one or two more questions. Mr. Galvin was present, I think, 
when they decided to make some filling around the monument. 

Mr. Garvin. —I was present at a portion of the meeting, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Bryant.) You heard the discussion as to the prob- 
able cost? 

A. I told you I was present at a portion of the meeting. 
There was talk about some amount of money. 
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@. May I ask what you considered the largest sum, or what 
do you now understand to be the largest sum, the committee then 
proposed to expend? 

A. They mentioned from five hundred dollars to twenty-five 
hundred dollars. Before the vote was passed I had to leave. 

@. And you, knowing about what their idea of grading around 
the monument was, and what it would cost, went on and laid out 
the present plan? I understand from the Committee on Common 
and Squares that you were their adviser on that question. 

A. There is not much plan to it, but whatever plan there is 
there the committee adopted through me, of course. 

@. Then, under that order that contemplated an expenditure 
of five hundred dollars or twenty-five hundred dollars, you have 
entered upon a plan that involves five thousand dollars or six 
thousand dollars? 

A. JI did not enter upon this plan with the expectation that it 
would cost five hundred dollars. When I came down next day I 
went to Mr. Clapp, and saw this order instructing me to do the 
necessary grading around the monument. I could not see any 
price mentioned, neither five hundred dollars, twenty-five hundred 
dollars, or five thousand dollars. 

Alderman Crarx.—I think these gentlemen (Mr. Thompson 
and Mr. Bryant) ought to ask their questions themselves, and not 
put just one question, and then another, and all that sort of thing. 
I do not wish to interrupt Mr. Bryant at all. 

Mr. Bryant. —I thought it would save time to consult. 


@: (By Mr. Bryant.) What did you consider the necessary | 


work? 

A. To perform my work in a good manner, suitable to the 
tastes of the committee and the citizens who visit it. I-did not 
propose to go to work in a bungling manner. Whatever I have 
done is done satisfactorily, I think ; and, even if there was never a 
monument put there, there ought to be something done with that 
hill. It has been an eyesore for a long time, and a place for 
vagrants and beggars. Now it is intended that it shall be one 
of the most attractive places on the Common. 

@. And you supposed that under an order which contemplated 


an expenditure of five hundred dollars, or two thousand five hun- 


dred dollars, you could go on and do what you thought was neces- 
sary? 


A. If I had any occasion for a lawsuit and should employ ~ 


you, and told you I would pay you what was necessary, I think 
you would find a way to run up a bill. 

Mr. Bryant. — I don’t think you will send for me if you have 
need of such services. 

Q. (By Mr. Bryant.) You did not consider there was any 
limit within which you were confined? 

A. There is no man who would consider there was a limit to 
that order, as I look at it. 

@. (By Mr. TxHompson.) I would like to ask if you had 
deemed it necessary to increase the size of the hill one-half larger 
than it is now, you would have gone on and done it? 
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A. I believe I have a little sense left. 

Mr. THompson. —I want to know what you considered to be the 
limit, — it is the only way to get at it. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) Did Mr. Galvin think he was bound 
to do anything ridiculots or extravagant? 

A. No, sir; I think that is foolish. 

Mr. THompson. — The question might well be asked whether he 
has not done a foolish thing there in what he has done. 

Mr. Garvin. — Very few have made their appearance here to that 


‘effect, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. THompson. — Gentlemen are here representing a great many 
citizens. I have heard several say they did not like it. 

Mr. Gatvin. —I do not see very heavy tax-payers here to rep- 
resent this case. 

Mr. Bryant. —I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that I represent 
people taxed for half a million of dollars. 

Alderman CrarKk. —I would like to have the gentleman mention 
their names. 

Mr. Bryant. — I will do so. 

Alderman Crarx.—JI deny that he is here representing tax- 
payers to the tune of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. I 
would like to know whom he represents, because I have some in- 
terest in this. 

@. (By Mr. Toomeson.) I would like to ask Mr. Galvin this 
question, do you consider that under that order you had the right 
to expend a thousand dollars more than you did? and if so, might 
you also have gone on and spent a thousand dollars more than, 
that? 

A. I would keep on until the eens were in a suitable con- 
dition. 

Mr. Tompson. — Resting entirely upon your own discretion. 

Mr. Frencu. — I want to ask one more question on the matter, 
Mr. Wilbur was interested in at the last hearing. In regard to 
these trees at East Chester park, I understood that at one of the 
last hearings Mr. Galvin said that the reason they would not grow 
was because of the gases of Roxbury Canal. 

Mr. Garvin. — Did I say anything else? 

Mr. Frencu. —I do not know. I saw it in the paper, and I only 
wanted to know whether that is correct. 

Mr. Garvin. -— We missed you here considerably ; there was not 
so much talk as usual. 

Mr. Frencu. — That has nothing to do with it. I simply asked 
whether that was a correct statement, — whether the paper made 
a correct statement. 

The Cuarrman. — The gentleman will please confine himself to 
the matter before the committee. 

Mr. Frencu. — That is what I am trying to do. I asked if that 
was a correct statement. 

The Cuarrman. — Will Mr. Galvin answer that question? 

Mr. Garvin. — What I said was, the gases from Roxbury Canal, 
from the sewers and the gas-pipes. I believe those are the words 
I used. If you have taken account of it here, I think you will 
find that is what.I said, and I think I will say it now. 
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Mr. Frencn. —I will say, in regard to that, that coal Bas; it is’ 
well-known, in all its properties is deleterious — 

Mr. Rurrin. — I object — I object. 

Mr. Frencu. — But that the gases from Roxbury Canal, ponds, 
or decayed vegetable matter, are detrimental to vegetable life, I 
do not think any gentleman will argue. 

The Cuarrman. — Mr. French, this is objected to by the commit- 
tee. You said you wanted to ask Mr. Galvin a question, and you 
are giving a long dissertation on gases, ete. 

Mr. Frenou. — At the last meeting a gentleman asked whether 
the gas arising from Roxbury Canal was injurious to the trees, and 
I wanted to say I did not believe any gases could be injurious, ex- 
cept coal gases. 

The Cuarrman. —Is there any other gentleman who desires to 
ask Mr. Galvin any questions? 

Mr. Rurrin. — That is all, Mr. Galvin. 

Alderman Crarx. —I would like to ask Mr. Bryant a question, 
so that the committee may understand this matter. I would like 
to ask him if he is an expert in the management of plants, and the 
pruning and growing of trees? 

Mr. Bryant. —I think I stated, at the first meeting, that I was 
not. At the first meeting I had the honor to attend I said that 
the only knowledge I have is theoretical. 

~The Cuarrman. —I believe we have examined all the members 
of the committee who are present. If any other gentleman present 
desires to say anything he will now have the opportunity. : 

Mr. Tuompson. —I would like to ask if Mr. Pope, of the com- 
mittee, is here? 

The Cuarrman. — Mr. Pope was called away about half an hour 
ago; he could not wait any longer. 

Alderman Vites. —I move that we adjourn, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bryant. —If the chairman of the Committee on Common 
and Squares desires it, I should like to fortify my statement. I 
appear here for the heirs of the estate of Mr. Dorr, representing 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Alderman CiarKk. — Have they asked you to come here and 
represent them? 

Mr. Bryant. —I can answer that question in my own way. I 
represent the estate of Samuel Priest (?). I am trustee of that 
estate. 

Alderman Crark. — Are you required by the heirs of that estate 
to come here and represent them? 


Mr. Bryant. — I come in here as a tax-payer, and in fulfilment of - 


my duty as trustee. 

Alderman CrarK. — Did the heirs of this property request’ you 
to come up and appear for that property ? 

Mr. Brranr. —I do not take my orders as trustee from any 
heirs. I also represent the estate of Mr. Benjamin Wells. 

Alderman CiarKx.— Do the heirs of the estate of Mr. Wells 
request you to come here? 

Mr. Bryant. —I come here, on my own responsibility, as a trus- 
tee and a tax-payer. I can give you other estates that will come 
up to the half million very quick. 
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Alderman Crarx. —I do not doubt you are a trustee for a very 
large amount of property ; but I want to know whether the parties 
you represent request you to come here and pursue the course you 
have? 

Mr. Bryant. — No, sir; no person can make me responsible for 
the very poor manner in which I have attended to my duty here. 

Alderman Criark. — Mr. Bryant, you are too well known as an 
able advocate to make any such apology as that. You say you 


_represent half a million dollars’ worth of property ; and it simmers 


down to this, that not one person of the number you represent has 
requested you to come here and complain of the management of 
this department. , 

Mr. Bryant. — You are rather hasty in your conclusion, sir. 
Perhaps you would like to have me read a letter from Mr. Abbott 
Lawrence, specially requesting me to appear here, and regretting 
that he could not be here himself. Ido not know the amount of 
property he represents. 

Alderman Crark. — Well, it is a large amount. 

Mr. Bryant. —I could mention other gentlemen, but have 
reached my half million, and shall stop; but there are plenty of 
them. 

Mr. Rorrin. —I move we adjourn. 

The CHairman. —If we have another public hearing, it will be 
announced in the papers. 


. Adjourned to Wednesday, November 14. 
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Sixth Session. 


NoveMBeER 14, 1877. 


The committee met at half-past four P. M., in the committee 
room. 
All present except Mr. Burke. 


STATEMENT OF JoHN A. SmARDON, MrMBER OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON CoMMON, ETC. 


The Cuarrman. — You are aware of the nature of this investi- 
gation? 

A, Yes, sir. 

@. We should be very happy to hear what you have to say 
about the management of Common and squares. 

A, Any particular thing? 

Q. Well, no; anything that strikes you as important. 

A. Well, there j is only one thing, and that is in regard to the 
grading around the monument. I was not present at the meeting 
when it was voted to expend five hundred dollars. 

@. I believe the records state you were not. 

A. Yes, sir. I was absent from that meeting. 

Mr. Brown. — There wasn’t any such meeting, was there? 

A. I don’t know, further than as the records show. 

Q. Well, I mean about the five hundred dollars. 

Ae don’t know anything but what the records state. I 
shouldn’t have voted for any sum like five thousand dollars. I 
shouldn’t have voted probably for more than five hundred dollars. 

Mr. Witzsur. — When did you first hear of the expenditure that 
was being made there? 

A. It might have been two weeks after that meeting. 

Mr. Rurrin. — Did I understand that you were present at that 
meeting ? 

A. i was not, sir. 

@. And consequently don’t know what vote passed? 

A. No, sir, except by the records. 

The CHarrMAN. — Can you give us any information about the 
purchase of rhododendrons? 

A. Mr. Kelsey met the committee in the City Hall, in the com-. 
mittee room, and we talked with him some time about rhododen- 
drons and azalias. He wished to furnish something like two thou- 
sand dollars’ worth at the start, and he didn’t wish to furnish 
any less. I think the price was one dollar and fifty cents each. 

@. That matter was left in the hands of a sub-committee? 

A. Yes, sir. It was left in the hands of a sub-committee. 

@. Were you on that committee? 

A. No, sir; I was not. 

Q. In relation to the Charitable ieehnrtitee Association, it was 
charged at the last meeting that members of that Association vis- 
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ited the Common and squares committee, and got all they wanted 
after they visited you? 

A. That had nothing to do with it, so far as I am concerned, 
and I don’t imagine it had with any other member of the commit- 
tee. The Mechanics’ Association had a dinner at the Revere House ; 
it was their annual dinner, I understood, and the Committee on 
Common and Squares were invited there, and I know not how 
many more outside of that committee. 

@. But it had no bearing on the vote of the committee after- 


~ wards? 


A. Nota particle, so far as I know. It had no weight with 
me. 

Mr. Wixsur. —So far as the committee was concerned, it wus 
no expense to the city? 

A. Nota dollar; not a cent. 

@. It has been a custom, in passing votes upon a matter, to pass 
a regular vote of the committee? 

A. Usually by vote of the committee. 

Q. In all cases? 

A. I think itis. Yes, sir. | 

@. Have you ever known of a case where a vote has been 
passed where there has been an expenditure of money to any 
amount, where a regular vote has not been taken? 

A. Not that I know of, sir. 

@. Has it been the custom, in authorizing Mr. Galvin to make 
any changes, or do any special work requiring any action of the 
committee, has it always been the case that an actual vote has 
been passed ? 

A. Yes, sir. I don’t know anything Mr. Galvin has done 
without it has been with the sanction of the committee. 

@. And that sanction is by a vote? 

A. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman.— And he is under this guidance and instruc- 
tion? 

an (Yes, sir. 

@. In the intervals between committee meetings that guidance 
is by the chairman, or some sub-committees who have charge of 
the work? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rorrin.— Do you know anything about the purchase of . 
any other flowers beside the rhododendrons ? 

A. There were other flowers purchased, but I was not on the 
sub-committee to purchase flowers, sir. 

Mr. Wirtzur. — What sub-committee were you on? 

A. I was on the sub-committees on watering, and on play- 
grounds for the children. 

Mr. Brown. — I wanted to ask you, Mr. Smardon, if you had 
ever seen any lack of good judgment or anything out of respect 
in regard to Mr. Galvin, the superintendent? 

is) INO, sir. | 

@. If you have anything in your own heart, that you thought 
he weren’t attending to his duty honorably and smartly? 
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A. No, sir; not a thing. 

Q. And you haven’t any feeling that there was any neglect of 
duty on the part of your committee? 

A. I have never seen or known of any. 

Mr. Wizpur. — What is your opinion of the mode of employing 
help by being recommended by members of the Common Council 
and Board of Aldermen? 

A. I think we have paid too much for help there, and I think 
it a wrong practice that Councilmen should have anything to do 
with it. 

Alderman Viues. — Do you think the help there does as much 
as in other departments? 

A. Ishould say they do, sir. 

Mr. Wirsur.— Do you mean to say, — comparing them with the 
employés in the Health Department, for instance? 

A. So far as I have seen them, I think they are as good men. 

@. Then why do you think the custom of having men employed 
by members of the City Government is not a good one if you get 
as good men? 

A. I think that sometimes men are exchanged for men not 
quite as good, and think they sometimes have more men than they 
really ought to have. 

@. Isn’t it a fact that he gets men there that he sees are 
incompetent, and isn’t he obliged to discharge them? 

A. I think so. 


Mr. Brown. — Speaking of the Health Department, isn’t it a 


fact that no Councilman or Aldermen, or the Mayor of Boston, has 
been able to get a man put on to the Health Department by 
influence ? 

A. J don’t know; I never put a man on. Ihave put but a few 
men on the Common, and those have been men, with one excep- 
tion, outside of my own ward. 

Mr. Rourrin. — By this recent arrangement you are entitled to 
put three men on? 

A. Yes, sir. I put one on, and gave one to a member on the 
Council, and another to another party not in my ward. 

Q. Are you familiar with the amount of labor done by the em- 
ployés of the city in the Common Department? Do you know 
how much work is to be done? 

A. I know there is an immense sight of work to be done. 

@. What is your judgment on that point, as to whether they 
employ too many or not enough men? 

A. I think there are sometimes too many; then I think there 
is not enough. 

Alderman VitEs. — Do you think it would be better to keep the 
same men on than to keep changing on account of a pressure from 
members of the Board and the Council ? 

A. Ido, sir. 

@. You think it would be better? 

A. Yes, sir, I do. 

The Cuairman. — And place the whole care and | responsi 
in the hands of the committee? 
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A. Hither in charge of the committee or of the superintendent. 
I think it would be better perhaps in the hands of the committee 
than it would be in the hands of the superintendent. 

Alderman Vives. — I would like to answer Mr. Brown’s ques- 
tion that he asked in regard to the Health Department. He says 
it is impossible for the Mayor or any member of the City Council 
to get a man into that department. We never make any changes 
except for cause, and, as a consequence, there are no changes ex- 


cept when a man dies or there is a vacancy for some other reason. 


Mr. Brown. — That is the way I understood it. I went to get 
on a man from my ward (twenty-three), and Mr. Forristall told 
me that a man hadn’t died in his department lately, and there was 
no room. 

Alderman Vites.— A man is never discharged except for 
cause. 

Mr. Howss. — Mr. Smardon, you were asked by a member of 
the committee, I believe, whether the votes were always taken and 
announced before being recorded. I should like to ask you if it is 
not quite frequently the case that a meeting is carried on in a con- 
versational manner, and that the vote is. put by the chairman as 
the motion of Mr. So-and-so, without exactly stating what the 
motion is? 

A. It is frequently done in that way. 

Mr. Rurrin. — I don’t know that I got your answer to the ques- 
tion propounded about the manner of conducting business in the 
meetings of the committee. What was your reply to the ques- 
tion? 

A. That the question was frequently put in that way by some 
member of the committee rather than by the chairman. 

@. You have known of instances of members of the committee 
putting a question to vote rather than the chairman? 

No, sir; it comes through the chairman. 

Q. All questions are put in that way? 

A. Yes, sir, nearly all; I don’t know but all. 

@. Have you known an instance of a question being put by 
anybody other than the chairman? 

A. No, sir, not without coming Gagan the chairman. 


\ STATEMENT OF ALDERMAN LucIUS SLADE. 


The CHarrman. — The committee desire to know what informa- 
tion you can give us about Common and squares, and the mode of 
doing business in that department. 

A. Well, I don’t know as I exactly understand what you want 
me to say. 

Q@. Can you give us any information about rhododendrons, in 
the first place ? 

A. I think that very nearly the first business that came before 
the Committee on Common was the appearance of a person who 
very much desired the city to introduce the rhododendrons and 
azalias. J think he interviewed every member of the committee 
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every other day, or every day, for a long time; he did me certainly. 
Of course I knew but very little about it, having just been placed 
upon the committee. My impression was that we shouldn’t do 
anything about it, when this man, Kelsey, —I think that was his 
name, — first made his appearance. He seemed to be very anxious 
that the city should purchase about two thousand dollars’ worth of 
rhododendrons and azalias. That seemed to be the mark he had 
set, and after persistently pressing his wishes upon the committee 
I think that finally a sub-committee was appointed upon that sub- 
ject, and it was finally agreed to purchase one thousand dollars’ 
worth. To go through all that was said back and forth upon that 
subject would be probably saying more than anybody would want 
to hear. The result was, however, that it was agreed to purchase 
one thousand dollars’ worth, — I think that was it, — and the price I 
could not state with certainty, because I have forgotten the price we 
were to pay. I didn’t know anything about the price of such things 
then. We were referred to gardeners and business persons out of 
town, and, in consultation with Mr. Galvin, —he believing he could 
make them live, — it was agreed to introducethem. I believe they 
were introduced, and were a success for the first season, and are so 
called by gardeners and those who understand them better than I 
do. 

@. Can you give us any information in relation to the trees 
upon the Common? 

A. What do you mean, — the trees standing there? 

Q. The trees standing; their condition, care, and treatment. 

A. Well, I never noticed but what the trees upon the Common 
were doing well enough. Now and then an old tree — as everybody 
knows, the limbs will dry up and die from some cause that nobody 
can tell, the same as they will anywhere. In fact, on a farm away 
up in New Hampshire, I have some maple-trees, when the first 
anybody knows there is a dead limb, and the trees wither up and — 
die, and ncbody knows the cause. It will do the same on the Com- 
mon, and nobody knows the cause of it. So far as the trimming 
goes, I haven’t noticed anything particularly wrong about that. 
There may be an instance where a limb was sawed off for the time 
being that perhaps was expected would be trimmed in proper shape 
and heal over; but I don’t think anybody can find that it is.left in 
a condition injurious to the tree. 

@. You have had some experience in the care and management 
of trees? 

A. I have had a little experience. I don’t pretend to be a 
gardener. I have had a little experience in taking care of trees since . 
I was a boy, more or less. I know it isn’t in the power of man 
to hinder trees from dying, the same as people die. I don’t know 
why itis. You find it so in all of nature’s works. You will notice 
that all at once a tree throws off its leaves, and it is from some 
cause or other that we don’t understand. 

@. In relation to grading around the monument? 

A. My recollection about that is something like this: the 
committee were notified to meet. I may not possibly state that 
correctly, but I think I will. I inquired for what purpose, and it 
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was suggested that the Committee on Dedication of the Monument 
wanted some trees cut, and that they also wanted some grading 
done, both of which propositions I at once thought I wouldn’t 
consent to. I dislike to cut down a tree anywhere, and in any 
place, as much as any man, unless you want it for firewood. But 
the committee were called together; and, speaking of the trees, I 
strongly opposed the cutting down of a tree. We finally went on 
to the Common and examined. The trees that were desired to 
have taken away seemed to me, perhaps, to be as poor trees as 


_ there were on the Common. They had already had limbs taken 


off to some extent, agreeably, I suppose, to the wishes of those 
who had the monument in charge. Some of the limbs came over 
close to the monument, and, as everybody knows, the dripping from 
the limbs will discolor polished marble, to say the least. Those trees 
had been in so poor a condition, —I1 don’t think they were ever 
thrifty, promising trees. I didn’t hesitate a great while to give 
my consent to have those trees taken down. I think it was well 
enough, under the circumstances, to have them taken away. That 
is about all I can say about the trees there. So far as the grading 
was concerned, it was suggested to me, when the Committee on the 
Monument asked to have it done, that they were asking a little too 
much. I knew that a large amount of money had been appropri- 
ated for the dedication of the monument, and I didn’t think we 
should do anything about it. That was my impression. 

Mr. Rorrin. — What was it that the Committee on the Monu- 
ment asked ? 

A. They asked to have some grading done about the monu- 
ment. 

Q. Did they indicate what? 

A. They asked to have some trees taken down, and to have 
some grading done. 

@. Did they indicate to what extent? 

A. No, I don’t think they indicated to what extent. At that 
meeting some one suggested to Mr. Galvin, or asked, what it 
would probably cost to do the necessary grading and I think Mr. 
Galvin stated that it would probably cost two thousand five 
hundred dollars. I think that was the sum named. Well, the 
committee at once all expressed themselves as decidedly 
opposed to laying out any such money, and I think it was_ 
agreed at one time not to do anything about it, and not lay 
out any money there. I think I made the suggestion myself, 
and asked if for three or four hundred dollars, or five hun- 
dred at the farthest, we could not do a little grading around the 
base of the monument to make it look respectable for the dedica- 
tion. That matter was discussed from one to another. I know 
that I said that I would give my consent to the laying out of four 
or five hundred dollars — five hundred dollars at the farthest — to 
make it look respectable for that occasion. I supposed that when 
it was done there would be so much done toward grading around 
the monument, whenever the city got ready to do it; but I think 
it was the unanimous belief of the committee, at the time when we 
adjourned, that no more than five hundred dollars were to be laid out 
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there under any circumstances at that time, and had I known that 
the Committee on the Monument was going to build a platform 
around it, and cover up the work that we did de, I shouldn’t have 
been willing to use any money this year for that purpose. I think 
that was the feeling of the committee. It was the way they talked, 
and the way their opinion was expressed. I cannot recollect that 
there was any motion made like what is recorded. I wouldn’t say 
that there was not a motion made that we do the necessary grad- 
ing; but it was distinctly understood that we weren’t to go beyond 
five hundred dollars, and I supposed all of that was to be laid out 
before the dedication. 

Mr. Rurrin. — Do you remember who was present at that meet- 
ing? 

A. No, I cannot state. 

Q. Was anybody besides the committee and Mr. Galvin and 
the clerk ? 

A. Idon’t think; I think the Committee on Monument were in 
this room at that time. 

@. But was anybody present besides your committee ? 

A. I don’t remember whether anybody was present when that 
conversation took place. We were consulting a little with the 
Committee on Monument. 

@. Where was that meeting held, —in this room? 

A. In that room [the office of the Clerk of Committees ]. 

@. The chairman presided, and this whole matter was dis- 
cussed in regard to the expenditure of this money? 


A. For the purpose of grading? 

OFY Ss, S10; 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Was any plan presented as to the grading to be done? 

A. No. 

@. How much discussion was had? Did every member speak 
on it? 

A. Yes, they seemed to. I should have said there was a unani- 


mous expression of opinion. I think every man of the committee 
expressed himself, and the majority of the committee can talk, I 
believe. 

@. Did every member of the committee state what amount he 
thought it would be proper to expend? 

A. I think some of the committee thought we ought not to ex- 
pend any; and I was of that opinion until the suggestion was 
made and assented to by the committee. I think I made it myself, 
that we might expend five hundred dollars to give it a respectable 
appearance for the dedication; I think that was my desire, and I 
think that was finally the minds of the committee, and they finally 
assented to it, at all events. 

@. Did you remain until the meeting adjourned? 

A. I think I did. 

@. Are you sure of that? 

A. I feel sure of it, because I rarely, if ever, leave the com- 
mittee until they do adjourn. I think I was present. 
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@. Do you recollect whether you were there when the vote was 
put authorizing the expenditure for grading? 

A. No, I have no recollection of that vote being put. 

@. Are you prepared to say that no vote was passed? 

A. Iwill say by agreement, the universal consent of the com- 
mittee, the forester was to expend a sum not to exceed five hun- 
dred dollars. That was the expense. 

@. That don’t answer the question. Are you prepared to say 
that no vote was passed authorizing an expenditure of money for 


' grading purposes ? 


No, sir, I am not. 

@. So you are not clear whether the vote was — 

A. Iam willing to say that afterwards, when I found so much 
grading done, and found that vote upon the book, I was very much 
disappointed. 

@. And you have no recollection of the vote being passed ? 

A. No, I haven’t. 

@. Wouldn’t you be likely to hear such an important thing as 
that? 

A. I think, if a motion had been made as is reported, and I had 
known of it, I should have objected to it; and I am sure I was 
present at the whole meeting. 

@. Would you have objected to the passage of the vote as re- 
corded in the clerk’s minutes? 

A. Yes, sir; because I see it leaves it open to an unlimited 


' expenditure of money, and that wasn’t the understanding of the 


committee. 

Alderman Vites. — Were you aware of the amount of grading 
and filling at the time it was going on? 

A. I wasn’t in the habit of going on the Common every day, 
nor very often. But I may say I was greatly surprised when I 
was told by one of the committee that there had already been ex- 
pended five or six thousand dollars, more or less. I was as much 
surprised as anybody could be. 

Alderman Dunpar. — Was any vote taken upon the subject at 
any subsequent meetings? 

A. I don’t recollect whether there was any meeting after that 
until after the dedication. 

The Cuairman. — The vote was passed August 28th : — 


Voted, That the superintendent be authorized to have the necessary grading 
done on the grounds near the Army and Navy Monument on the Common. 


Then again, September 5: — 

All present except Mr. R. Pope. 

The committee proceeded to visit the Common for the purpose of 
inspection. 

ofan) 6s, sir. 

@. Can you remember what amount of grading was done at 
that time ? 

A. Yes. I thinkI can very nearly. The ground had been laid 
out, and also a path around the monument. At a certain distance 
where we stood and noted the distance of the path from the monu- 
ment — whether it was just about far enough or a little too near — 
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and one had one opinion and one another; but I believe we gen- 
erally agreed that was a little too far off, and that people would 
persist in going a little nearer to the monument. 

Mr. Rurrin. — Did you know that that grading was done under 
the direction of the Committee on Squares, when you went, subse- 
quent to this meeting of which you speak? 

eo 1 had no thought at all that the superintendent would have 
spent more than five hundred dollars. 

@. I understand that; but when you went to the Common, did 
you know that that was being done under the authority of the 
Committee on Common and Squares ? 

A. I supposed it was so far as it went. 

@. But at the same time you had no recollection of the pas- 
sage of the vote authorizing the expenditure of any money? 

‘A. I shouldn't doubt that there was a vote passed to expend 
not exceeding five hundred dollars, because that was the distinct 
understanding. 

@. But you don’t recollect the passage of it? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

@. But did you, at the time you saw the grading going on, on 
the Common, did you think it strange and irregular to proceed 
with that gr ading when no vote had been passed? 

A. I don’t know as it occurred to me in that light at all. I 
didn’t think there was anything to be done beyond five hundred 
dollars. I supposed when that money was expended gett would 
end it. 

@. But in the general talk about the expenditure, peat in your 
mind, you fixed the limit at five hundred dollars, and there had no 
authority been given to expend even that amount, according to your 
recollection ? 3 

A. No. Ihave no recollection of that vote. I wouldn’t say 
it wasn’t passed. I cannot remember whether it was or not. But 
I can only distinctly remember when Mr. Galvin suggested that to 
do the proper grading would cost two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, and I remember distinctly that the committee was opposed to 
that ; and when the suggestion was made that we could spend from 
three to five hundred, I think Mr. Galvin said that couldn’t do.a 
great deal. 

The CHarrmMan. — Mere levelling off? 

A. Merely levelling off around the base of the monument, as I 
said before, to make it look respectable for that occasion. I didn’t 
suppose we could do the grading. We had but a limited time to 
do it. I think the committee were generally of the same opinion 
that I was in that respect. 

The Cuairman. — Do you think the committee meetings are car- 
ried on in a regular or an irregular manner ? 

A. Idon’t know but the meetings in that committee are as 
regular as any other committee. I have no doubt but all of us are 
sometimes careless when votes are passed in committees. In this 
case, if even this vote had been made and carried, I shouldn’t have 
supposed for a moment that it would carry the thing any further 
than five hundred dollars, which we had distinctly understood and 
talked about. 
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@. Important measures involving the laying out of money, are 
they not presented to the committee to be acted and passed upon? 

A. As a general thing I suppose they are; certainly, on all 
cases they are. Possibly our eyes might have been blinded to the 
notion, all of us believing that any motion that might be carried 
didn’t carry us beyond the five hundred dollars which we had all 
agreed upon. I know there wasn’t a man there that supposed any 
vote would be passed that gave the superintendent unlimited 


_ power to spend any money he saw fit. The understanding of the 
~ committee was that there was a limited amount of money to be 


expended. That was the understanding of the committee. 

@. That was your understanding? 

A, It was my understanding, and none of the committee advo- 
cated anything different. I guess they all pretty much talked 
upon it. 

@. Somebody suggested two thousand five hundred dollars? 

A. Mr. Galvin was asked how much it would cost to do the proper 
grading around it, and he said it would cost probably two thousand 
five hundred dollars, and it was the universal sense of the commit- 
tee that they wouldn’t lay out that amount of money. Finally it 
was simmered down to the fact that they would lay out five hun- 
dred dollars. ‘There was a very short time to do it. 

@. It wasn’t simmered down by passing any vote? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think it was. I mean it was the universal . 
understanding of the committee. 

The CuHarrman. — Were you aware of the fact that so many 
teams were working day and night to do the grading around the 
Common? 

A. No, sir, I was not. I hadn’t been on the monument 
ground from the day of the dedication until I was informed by a 
member of the committee to what extent the work was going on. 
As a general thing the chairman of the committee is expected to 
look after the business of any committee he is chairman of. 

(. Who do you think is responsible for that amount of work? 

A. Well, in any committee that I am chairman of, I consider I 
am more responsible than anybody else for any right or wrong 
doings. It isn’t expected that every man on a committee is going 
to examine all portions of the public grounds very often. They 
cannot do it. The expense of time and carriage-hire to do that 
would make another big item in the expense. The chairman of 
any committee has power delegated to him a little more than any 
other member of the committee, so far as acting in the absence of 
the committee. The superintendent would naturally go to the 
chairman, and he, of course, would be likely to carry out the views 
of the committee, if he understood them. 

Mr. Wiisur. — Do you remember any formal vote being passed 
in committee on any such measure? 

A. No, sir. I have only remembered the sentiment of the 
committee on that point: 

@. Idon’t mean this particular vote, but have you any recol- 
lection that any vote was passed? 

A. Oh, yes. I could not tell what, but I know votes are 
passed, 
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@. Is it generally the custom when a vote is passed that a 
regular formal vote is taken in your committee? 

A. There never is any vote put in writing. 

@. No, but verbally ? : 

A. I think, as a general thing, votes are made and recorded, 
and the committee understand them. 

@. The same as in any other committee that you are on? 

A. The same as in any other committee. I don’t see why this 
committee’s business isn’t conducted as safely as any other com- 
mittee’s. , 

@. How do you account for this record being made as it is? 

A. I cannot account for it at all. I can only, as I have said 
half-a-dozen times, account for what I know was the sentiment of 
the committee, and the understanding of the committee when we 
adjourned. I don’t believe there was a member of the committee 
that had the slightest idea that there was a vote passed there leav- 
ing it open to anybody to expend an unlimited amount of money, 
because in all the conversation there was a certain limit of the ex- 
penditure to which we would go for that occasion. 

@. Do you think Mr. Galvin went beyond his authority ?. 

A. I think somebody went beyond the authority of the opinion 
of any member of that committee. I cannot tell who is responsi- 
ble for it. : 

Mr. Brown. — You think there is somebody responsible for it? 

A. Yes, sir, it seems to me as though there is somebody ought 
to be. Somebody ought to have known we were expending a 
larger sum of money than the committee expected we were going 
to expend. 

Q. So you think, under that vote that is recorded, that the 
Superintendent of Common and Squares was authorized to expend 
five or six thousand dollars, by that record? 

A. I don’t know. I haven’t seen the vote; but, as I under- 
stand it, it is open to the expenditure of an unlimited amount of 
money. But I know that wasn’t the sense of the committee by a 
long shot. 

Mr. Vosz. — When you were up on the Common, the day the 
committee visited it in relation to the cutting down of those trees, 
you saw what work had been done at that time? 

A. Yes. 

@. In your judgment wasn’t there more than five hundred 
dollars’ worth of work done at that time?. 

A. I don’t think I examined the work to see whether there had 
been or not. I shonldn’t have thought, under any circumstances, 
that more than five hundred dollars was going to be expended 
there at all; I shouldn’t have thought of it at all. I know there 
seems to be, and I can see now that there has been a good deal of 
stone dumped in there, and quite a wharf built up there, but for 
what purpose I don’t exactly understand. I have no doubt this 
grading that has been done is very beautiful and excellent for the 
monument, and would probably have had to be done, and ought to 
have been done, some time. 

The CHarrman, — You believe it is a great improvement? 
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A. I think it is a great and splendid improvement, and it will 
be a beautiful spot when finished ; but I don’t think the committee 
expected to do it under the appropriation made. 

Alderman Vitres.— You think it would have been done next 
year, if not this? 

A. I do. I don’t think it was intended to do it now; but it 
would have been done some time. 

Mr. Brown. — If the proposition had been to present it to the 
City Council for an appropriation, the question was, whether you 
- should have voted for it? | 

A. I certainly should, because I think it would have to be done 
some time. 

Mr. Howes. — Mr. Slade, is it not the custom in the Committee 
on Common to have votes passed by a statement of the person’s 
name rather than a statement of the vote,— that is, Mr. Pope’s 
vote, or Mr. Smardon’s vote? 

A. I should say it was. 

-Q. Without having the vote restated over again? 

A. Ishould say so. 

Q. And isn’t it often the case that quite a conversation ensues 
between the time the mover makes his motion and when the chair- 
man puts it upon its passage? 

A, Frequently so. 

@. I should like still further to ask you if you had any idea 
until I told you—TI think it was on Saturday noon, on the 1dth 
of September —that the expense of that grading on the Common 
was to be more than five hundred dollars? 

A. Thad not the slightest idea, and I was very much surprised 
when you told me to what extent it was going. 


STATEMENT OF CouUNCILMAN RicHARD POPE. 


The CHairman.—I have a vote on April 26th, ‘‘ That a sub- 
committee be appointed to take charge of the planting and pruning 
of trees in South Boston;” and Mr. Pope and Mr. Dee were 
appointed. What can you tell us about the pruning and planting 
of trees? 

A. Mr. Dee and I were appointed a committee to do that. A 
great deal of complaint had been made about the trees there not 
being properly trimmed. We went over there in connection with 
another matter, and I think we made a report, and Mr. Galvin 
sent some men over there and trimmed the trees. 

@. The condition of the trees on the Common, — can you give 
us any information? 

A. I cannot give you any particular ideas about that. 

Q. In relation to the grading around the Army and Nayy 
Monument? 

A. LIattended a meeting of the committee, and a communica- 
tion was received from the Army and Navy Monument Committee, 
asking that some grading be done around the monument. The 
question was asked about how much it would cost to have it done 
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properly, and I think something like two thousand five hundred 
dollars was mentioned ; I think that was the sum. I immediately 
suggested to the committee that we didn’t have money enough to 
spend any such sum as that, and we eught to go to the Council for 
an appropriation ; and I made a motion that the committee go to 
the City Council and ask for an appropriation of two thousand 
five hundred dollars to do that work, on the supposition that it 
would be an expensive job. But there was considerable, I may 
say, laughing amongst the committee about spending any such 
sum; and the remark was made that all they wanted was to have 
it levelled off, which would cost some three or four hundred dol- 
lars. I then withdrew my motion, and, after considerable debate, 
in which the sum of three or four hundred dollars was mentioned, 
and no larger sum, it was unanimously agreed upon in the com- 
mittee that such an expense should be incurred, — some three or 
four hundred dollars, merely for levelling off around the monu- 
ment, — and that was the distinct understanding in the whole com- 
mittee, that it should not exceed that sum. 

In regard to the vote passed, I don’t think any such vote was 
passed in the committee as is recorded there. ‘The chairman of the 
committee stated at the last meeting that if the members of the 
committee had attended to their business, they would ‘have seen 
what was done around the monument. I can state that shortly 
after — within a week — that vote was passed I went to the com- 
mittee, and saw what was done, and remonstrated with the superin- 


tendent for, the amount of work which was going on there. I saw. 
there was a very large expense incurred, far beyond what any of » 


the committee intended should be incurred. I asked him what 
business he had to do it, and he told me he was authorized to do it 
by a member of the committee. I went and saw the chairman of 
the committees, Mr. Clark, and remonstrated with him, and he told 
me he could get an appropriation through easy enough, when it was 
necessary to meet the expense. I told him I didn’t think it was 
a proper way; that the expense was being incurred without any 
appropriation; and I spoke of the motion which I made, which 
was not entertained, asking for two thousand five hundred Rollari 
as that was not necessary. 


Sometime afterwards I went to the Common again, and the tie 


was progressing. Then I think Councilman Howes saw the chair- 
man of the committee and spoke to him again about it, and I think 
he made the same remark, that we could get an appropriation 
through. Mr. Howes went with me at that time. We then went 
and asked Alderman Slade, who was sitting at the desk, what he 
thought of the matter, and he told us as has been stated — that it 
was the first he knew of it, and he didn’t think any such money 


would be expended,.and he had no idea that more than three to 


five hundred dollars would be expended. 

Mr. Rorrin. — What was the nature of this communication re- 
ceived from the Committee on the Soldiers’ Monument ? 

A. I didn’t see the communication. It was merely read by the 
chairman, that they asked that some grading be done around the 
monument. 
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Was that the language ? 

I think that is about the language. 

That some grading be done around the monument? 

I didn’t see the written communication. 

You say it was unanimously agreed, — was that ‘‘ unani- 
mously agreed ” arrived at by a formal “vote? 

A. No, sir. 

@. How did you arrive at it? 

A. By conversation and talk. 

Q. Was that the general way of doing business, without com- 
ing to a vote? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Is the agreement always expressed in a formal vote? 

A. When there is an expenditure required? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I think it is and has been. 

@. Iunderstand you to say that there was no vote passed for 
the expenditure? 

A. There was no vote such as is recorded there. 

@. Was there any vote passed? 

A. I cannot positively state that there was not. If there was 
a vote passed, it embodied the whole thing, that the expense 
should not be over three hundred dollars. 

@. Will you say no such vote was passed? 

A. I wouldn’t swear to that. 

@. Have you any recollection about it? 

A. [have no recollection that any vote was passed, except it 
might be— I don’t think it was passed in any shape at all of the 
vote being put. I think the chairman made the remark, ‘* Well, 
it is understood that the grading shall be done around the monu- 
ment at such an expense ;” not exceeding a few hundred dollars. 

@. Did you think the matter settled? 

A. Certainly, I did. 

@. Do you think that the proper way to do the committee 
business ? 

A. Well, as I say, my impression is that that is the way the 
thing was decided. I cannot swear the thing was not put in the 
regular way, that it should not exceed three or four hundred dol- 
lars; and the first intimation I had that there was such a vote 
was sometime afterwards, when some discussion arose about this 
matter, and Councilman Flynn went into the room and took that 
book and showed me that vote; and I told him it was the first 
intimation I had of the vote being passed as recorded. J say now 
that no such vote as is recorded in that book was ever passed in 
that committee. 

The CuHairmMan. — How do you reconcile the difference between 
you and Alderman Slade? His recollection is five hundred dol- 
lars. 

A. His recollection is so; my recollection is three or four hun- 
dred dollars. Any way, any sum over five hundred dollars wasn’t 
mentioned there. My recollection is, three or four hundred dol- 
lars. 
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Mr. Brown. — When you looked at the record, were there any 
other records placed upon that book? 

A. I didn’t look; I merely looked at that page. In regard to 
the second meeting, — I think it is Sept. 5, — it states I was not 
present. I didn’t receive any notice of that meeting until it was 
too late to attend. Within an hour and a half of the time of that 
meeting I was on the Common, and drove up there in my own 
carriage, and saw Mr. Galvin. We had a conversation about cut- 
ting down trees. I told him I was utterly opposed to cutting 
down any tree there; and I told him I had just got a notice of the 
meeting a short time before, and had made an engagement which I 
could not break, and was obliged to go out of town on the half- 
past-two train. I told him I wished him to state to the committee 
that I was opposed to cutting down any tree of that kind. I 
don’t know whether he told them or not. I see by the record that 
the committee went there and voted to cut them down afterwards. 

Mr. Witsvr. — What did Mr. Galvin say when you remon- 
strated with him; when you found there had been so much 
expended,— that he had authority from a member of the com- 
mittee ? 

A. That he had authority from a member of the committee to 
do it. 

@. From what member? 

A. From a member. 

Q. Did he state who the member was? 

A. I cannot say he did. I inferred in my own mind, and I 
didn’t ask any further. 

Mr. Brown. — In your own mind, did the superintendent ex- 
pend any more money than he ought to have done according to 
that vote? 

A. Not according to the vote as it is recorded on that book. 
I think he had the right to spend two hundred thousand dollars 
there, if he takes his orders from that book. 

@. Isn’t that where he gets his orders? 

A. I don’t know. I suppose the orders are communicated to 
him by the clerk of the committee. 

Mr. Voss. — In your experience as a member of this committee, 
have you ever had the records of the clerk of the committee ques- 
tioned ? 

A. J don’t think they ever have been. 

Mr. Howes. — Hasn’t it been your opinion, from the fact that 
the superintendent was in the room when votes are passed, and 
when discussions are had upon questions, that he took his author- 
ity rather from the sentiment of the committee than from the mere 
fact that such and such a matter was registered in the book? 

Mr. Rurrin. — I submit that he could not answer such a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Howes. — I ask your impression. 

A. I cannot give what my impression is. He might have taken 
them from the committee ; and I don’t know how he took them. 
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JOHN GALVIN. — Resumed. 


Mr. Garvin. —I think I stated in my evidence, when I was on 
the stand, that I was at a portion of this meeting, but before the 
meeting adjourned I was called away, and I didn’t know anything 
about the order passed until the next day. JI went in and saw the 
assistant clerk of committees, and he showed me the record; 
and I did my work accordingly. ' 

_ Mr. Porr. —I should like to ask you if you recollect a conver- 
sation I had with you on the Common, as I have stated here? 

A. Ido, sir, and [ think it is correct. 


STATEMENT OF JoHN H. DEr. 


The CHairman. —I find that on May 17th, the committee 


Voted, That a sub-committee be appointed to purchase the plants required 
for the public grounds. Messrs. Hiscock and Dee were appointed. 


Can you give us some idea how those plants were purchased ? 

A. Well, I met Mr. Hiscock, and asked him what he proposed 
to do about the purchase of these plants; and he stated that he 
would leave it entirely with me, and asked me to use my best 
judgment in the matter. I asked Mr. Galvin the number of plants 
it was usually customary to. buy every year, and who they were 
purchased from. He stated that. his boys had always supplied the 
city with them heretofore, and that I had been out to the green- 
house, and knew what there was there; and I could judge myself 
whether his boys could furnish them as well as any one else, or 
not. I asked himif any fault had ever been found with Galvin 
Bros. supplying plants, and he said that, a year or \two years be- 
fore, some objection had been raised, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate tae matter, and they found that Galvin 
Bros. could supply them as cheap, if not cheaper, than any one else 
in the business. I then made a contract with Galvin Bros. to 
supply the department with plants, and told them they would re- 
ceive instructions from the superintendent as to the number of 
plants required, and what the different varieties should be, and 
that I would leave the matter entirely with him, as he was the 
best judge of what was needed and what had been the custom in 
former years. 

@. You are in the flower business? + 

A. Yes, sir; I am connected with the business. 

@. And acquainted with the prices of plants? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What were the prices, comparatively, of the plants pur- 
chased for the Public Garden? 

‘A. I should say that, taking them as a whole, they were fur- 
nished a great deal cheaper than I expected they would be. I 
know I have seen plants sold in different places for double, and 
sometimes treble, what Galvin Brothers charged. I figured out the 
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plants myself, and the amount paid, and I found they averaged 
hardly eight dollars a hundred. 

Mr. Rurrin.— What was this contract that you entered into 
with Galvin Brothers? 

A. It was to supply the plants. 

@. Any number specified ? 

A. No, sir; I left that entirely with the superintendent. 

@. Was the price specified ? 

A. The price specified was that they would furnish them as 
cheaply as anybody else, and the same as last year, and do better, 
if possible. 

@. Was the variety of plants specified? 

A. No, sir. 

@. How could you fix the price? 

A. I made no contract, except to ask what they would charge 
for such and such things, and, being told, I was satisfied. 

@. The contract you entered into was to furnish flowers at the 
same price as last year? 

A. The same as last year. 

@.. Did you enter into any contract for what should be sup- 
plied? 

A. Yes, sir. I told them Mr. Galvin would tell them what to 
furnish. | 

Mr. Vites. — Did you make any inquiries among other florists ? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Rurrin. — This contract was for so many Soran and — 
other plants, and was made verbally ? 


Ach yes, sir. 

Q@. Was that all the contract made? 

A. No contract was made, except a verbal one. 

@. Did you fix the price of geraniums? 

A. No. 

Q. And fix the price of any plants? 

A. Nothing at all whatever. 

@. Simply that they should have the supplying for the city? 

A. Yes; and supply them at the prices that they did the year 
before. 


Mr. Witsur. — Was the making of this contract left entirely to 
you, and your own judgment? 

Ace ey ea, Sit. 

@. And you didn’t report back to the committee ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t understand that I was to report back to the 
committee. 

@. A committee was appointed? 

A. <A sub-committee was appointed to contract for plants. 

Mr. Rurrin.— And when you were appointed on the sub-com- 
mittee, didn’t you understand that you were to make the purchase 
of the plants themselves, and actual inspection of them? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t understand it in that way. 

@. What did you understand your duty to be? 

A. That I was to give the contract or job to any person I saw © 
fit. Mr. Hiscock left it to me, and I gave it to Galvin Brothers. 
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@. And you didn’t know the number and condition of the 
varieties bought? 

eae NO, Sir. 

@. Isee the first item here is, April 23, two hundred and sevy- 
enty-five plants and trees bought? 

A. I had nothing to do with the trees. 

@. When the plants were bought, could you give any informa- 
tion as to what was bought, and what was paid for them? 

_ A. No; I didn’t buy the plants. I left that entirely with Gal- 
vin Brothers to receive instructions from Mr. Galvin. 

@. ‘Then you didn’t see the plants yourself? 

A. No, sir; except I saw them growing, and saw them planted 
in, the Public Garden and public places. 

@. And you didn’t know the price until the bills were ren- 
dered ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you approve the bills? 

A. I4Jooked over the bills and saw that the ee were rea- 
sonable, and I approved the bills. 

@. How could you tell that the prices were reasonable? 

A. Ihad seen the plants when I approved the bills. I had 
been to Mr. Galvin’s house, and had seen the plants in different 
places. 

@. Well, let us see about that. How many bills have you 
approved for plants from Galvin Brothers? 

A. Iknow there is one bill of four thousand and odd dollars, 
and I think there Were one or two others ; possibly three others. 

Mr. Wirpour. — Was that May 22, or June 16? 

A. I don’t remember the exact date. 

@. Four thousand four hundred and twelve dollars? 

A. Somewhere in the neighborhood, or in that vicinity. 

Mr. Rorrin. — [ Reading]: — 


May 19, Galvin Brothers, plants and trees, one thousand three hundred 
and thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents. 


Do you remember about that? 

A, Iremember that bill; it is a large amount. 

Q. Did you: know what the city got, from a personal knowl- 
edge? 

‘A. No; Ido not. I didn’t count them. I asked Mr. Galvin 
what it was customary to furnish every year, and he stated they 
would probably furnish the same amount this year as in former 
years. I asked him if any fault had ever been found with the 
plants; and he stated that he knew of one case (and I knew of 
this case), of the committee going around inquiring the prices; 
and I heard that they reported that they were satisfied with the 
prices Galvin Brothers had charged; and I took it for granted, 
from the appearance of the Public Garden this summer, that the 
contract had been well carried out. I had nothing to do-with the 
purchase of the plants myself. 

Mr. Wiuz0ur. — It has always been customary to leave this en- 
tirely with the superintendent? 
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A. Yes, sir; I have understood it was, and that every com- 
mittee had left it entirely with the superintendent. 

Q@. As to number and quality? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. The price was agreed upon with the sub-committee ? 

A. Yes, sir. In looking over the bills I saw that the different 
plants were put down as very reasonable. I certainly couldn’t 
find any fault, because I know that the firm I am connected with 
had sold the same plants for a great deal better price. 

@. Could you have furnished the number of plants furnished 
by Galvin Brothers? 

A. No, sir; I could not. Ihave no facilities for furnishing 
plants at all. I have no greenhouse. 

Q. Do you know any firm in the neighborhood of Boston that 
can? 

A. I don’t know of one firm that can furnish that number of 
plants. 

Q. Do you think, if estimates had been called for, and the city 
had advertised for a certain amount of plants to set out in the 
Public Garden, that they could have been procured in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston? 

A. Not at that season of the year; not in the spring they 
couldn’t. 

Alderman Vites.— Do you think the city could do better by 
advertising in the fall? 

A. Ifa guaranty could be given that the contract would be 
accepted. ; 

@. Could such a contract be given? 

A. It would depend upon the committee or superintendent 
next year. I don’t think any florist or gardener would attempt to 
grow plants without some guaranty that they would be taken off 
his hands in the spring of the year. Every summer now the auc- 
tion-rooms are loaded up with plants, sold at ruinous prices. It 
looks as if some one had ordered plants and didn’t come for them. 

Q. Don’t you think you could find plenty of parties that would 
agree to furnish two or three thousand plants? 

A. They might furnish small quantities. Then somebody 
would have to stand right over them and see that they furnished 
what they agreed to. 

Q. Do you think there would be any saving to the city, in 
having a greenhouse carried on by the City of Boston, to furnish 
its own plants? 

A. If it was properly carried out it would. 


@. What do you think would be the expense of building a 


greenhouse sufficient for all the plants the city needs? 

A. That Idon’t know. I should rather somebody better in- 
formed would answer that question. 

Mr. Rurrin. — Did you say it weuld be a saving to the city to 
have a greenhouse to grow its own plants? 

A. I don’t know as it would be a saving; but it would be more 
satisfactory to the public. 

@. You are not sure it would be a saving pecuniarily ? 
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A. JI don’t know that it would. 

Mr. Wiisur. — How are these plants raised ? 

A. They are struck in the fall, at this season of the year, 
carried along through the winter, and put out in the spring. 

@. Could not that be done right from the plants in the Public 
Garden? 

A. It could be done. 

Mr. Vose. — Outside? 

A. No, not outside; in the greenhouse it could. 

Mr. Rurrin. — Whose duty was it to accept the plants presented 
by Galvin Bros. to the city, under that contract? . 

A. The superintendent. 

@. You had nothing to do with it? 

A. Nothing, except I was on the Public Garden, and saw the 
planting going on, and saw that they were put out around the 
different walks, and out on the parks in Charlestown. I went up 
to Chester Park two or three times, but didn’t stay long enough to 
see the plants set out there. I looked after the Public Garden 
more than anything else. 

@. Did you have any offers from anybody else to furnish to 
the city? 

A. No. It was a well-known fact throughout the whole City 
of Boston, and among the florists throughout the whole State, that 


I was on the committee to give that contract, and not a florist in 


Boston asked me for the job. 
@. It was not advertised? 
A. No; it could not have been better advertised than it was. 


Every florist in Boston knows the committee; they all know I am 


in the business, and that I was appointed a sub-committee on 
plants, and not one asked me to give him a chance to furnish a 
thousand. 

Q@. You don’t think the city paid an exorbitant price? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You think it was a fair price? 

A. Very fair—I think they furnished coleus for two dollars a 
hundred. I don’t know how any man can grow them in four-inch 
pots, and sell them at that price. 

Alderman Dunpar. — What is the usual price? 

A. They average all the way from eight to twenty cents 
apiece. We have sold them a good deal. It depends upon the 
plants. 

The Cuarrman. — If a greenhouse is established, of what value 
would the plants on the Public Garden be from year to year? 

A. The varieties put down could be purchased just as cheap in 
the spring as they could be to strike them in the fall and carry 
them through the winter. 

@. Wouldn’t it deteriorate the looks of the Public Garden 
several weeks in the fall, if you attempt to strike those plants to 
put them in a greenhouse? 

A. I think it would. If the greenhouse is erected anywhere 
on the Public Garden, I think it should be a sort of show-house ; 
not quite as extensive, but may be something after the style of 
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Horticultural Hall at the Centennial, that some people would visit 
even in the summer months. Of course, such a place as that 
would cost more than the city would like to expend. 

@. Don’t geraniums, and that class of flowers, grow so bulky 
that they are not werth taking into the greenhouse? 

A. They are not worth keeping, and it would be cheaper to 
strike a new lot in the fall. 

Mr. Rurrin. — What is the custom now? The flowers you get 
this year you set them out in the Public Garden and other public 
places, and when the fall comes they are of no value? 

A. No value. 

@. They are to be given away or destroyed? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. And next year that same thing will be repeated, as I under- 
stand ? 

A. Yes, sir, and if the city was to grow them, they wouldn’t 
be good for anything in the fall. 

The CHarrman. — There is no considerable value in them to any 
cultivator or grower of plants? 

A. No, sir. 

‘Q. Unless there are valuable plants? 

A. Notcoleus and geraniums, and things of that kind. 

Mr. Rurrin.—In your judgment what would a greenhouse 
cost? , 

A. That I am not Rrncront to pass upon. I have never had 
anything to do with building greenhouses and don’t know anything . 
about the prices. Almost every man has his own fancy about 
greenhouses. 

Mr. Brown. —It appears that you based the prices of plants 
this year upon the prices last year? 

A. And the year before. 

@. At any time prior to your approving these bills, did you 
compare any of these bills with any of the previous year’s bills to 
see if you were getting them at last year’s prices? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You took their honor and respectability for your compar- 
ison? 

A. I asked what was paid last year and the year before, and 
asked if they could do as well this year, and they stated they could 
do as well, if not better. I think that plants were purchased this — 
year at a cheaper rate than Galvin Bros. could furnish them. I 
know the superintendent went to Hatch’s and bought some cheaper 
than Galvin Bros. could furnish them ; and they had them right in 
their. greenhouse. 

Mr. Rurrin.— Do you know about the cost of running the 
Public Garden as it stands? 

A. No, Ido not; I haven’t remembered what the cost was. 


Mr. Porr. — Resumed. 


Mr. Porsr. — In regard to purchasing plants I wish to state that 
at the beginning of the year, when this committee was appointed, 
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I looked over the bills of Galvin Bros., for furnishing plants, and 
I had the auditor draw me off the bill, and I wanted to see if it 
was all right. I went to a flower-dealer, and presented the bill to 
him; this was the bill of last year, not this year. I asked him if 
those prices were correct prices. He immediately asked me what 
the quality was; and consequently I couldn’t tell him, and couldn’t 
get any information whether the price was all right. 


Mr. Der. — Resumed. 


The Cuarrman. — The committee omitted to ask you, Mr. Dee, 
any questions about the grading. What information can you give 
us about the grading around the monument? 

A. Well, I have had several conversations with the other mem- 
bers of the committee about that, and I must say I differ with 
them in this respect. I was at the committee meeting at which 
this communication was received from the Committee on the 
Soldiers’ Monument, asking to have the grounds about the 
Soldiers’ Monument graded. The chairman read the communica- 
tion, and there was considerable debate over it, a sort of sociable 
talk, more than anything else, and no regular business. The 
question was asked how much it would cost. I think some mem- 
ber of the committee asked the superintendent what he thought it 
would cost to grade the grounds, and he asked how they proposed 
to doit. Then some suggestion was made to lay the grounds out 
the same as the grounds around the Washington statue, on the 
Public Garden, and he stated that if the committee proposed to 
lay that hill out as the grounds about the Washington statue were 
laid out, it might cost three or four or five thousand dollars. 
Alderman Slade, I think, stated that he didn’t feel disposed to 
spend more than five hundred dollars, and then there was a great 
deal of talk about it; and as I understood it, when the committee 
adjourned, there was no instruction given to any one. I remember 
the vote being passed, and I think it is somewhat different from 
the way itis entered. I think, as I understood it, it was ‘‘ that 
the superintendent be instructed to have the necessary grading” 
done, and I think it was passed a little time after this talk about 
_ five hundred dollars. There was some little talk about there not 
being money enough, and that the appropriation was running out, 
and that we could not afford it this year, and that we had better 
wait for another year; and some members said that if it was going 
to be done it better be done now, and better be done properly ; 
and members of the committee made considerable talk about going 
to work at once, and a motion was made—I don’t know by whom 
—that an additional appropriation be asked for; but whether he 
mentioned twenty-five hundred dollars I don’t know, and wouldn’t 
be positive about it. 

Alderman Vires. — Was anything said about the Committee on 
the Soldiers’ Monument paying a part of the expense? 

A. Yes,I think it was stated that the Committee on the 
Soldiers’ Monument ought to pay the expense; and furthermore 
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there was some talk about that committee asking for an additional 
appropriation ; and one member of our committee suggested that 
we had better ask for an additional appropriation, and get ours in 
ahead of these, and that it was necessary to get it in first, for if 
they asked for theirs first we would stand a poor show. I judged 
from. the talk that was going on about the Committee on Soldiers’ 
Monument that it was understood we were to ask for an addi- 
. tional appropriation. 

I cannot say that I understood that five hundred dollars was 
going to be the expense of that grade. I was on the hill every 
day and saw the work going on, and could see that five hundred 
dollars would not cover it. 

The Coarrman. — What was your idea of the expense? 

A. I don’t know. I asked the snperintendent what it was 
going to cost, and he said four or five thousand dollars. I didn’t 
ask him who authorized him, or what authority he had; but I sup- 
posed he took it from the vote passed at the meeting. I won’t 
say that the vote was passed precisely as it was written there, but 
that is substantially the sense of it. 

Mr. Wirsur. — Was the vote passed after the conversation with 
Alderman Slade, he objecting to five hundred dollars, and saying 
that five hundred dollars would be the extent he would be willing 
to vote for, — was the vote passed after that? 

A. Yes, sir; after that, but it was all at one meeting. 

@. Did you understand that there was a vote passed authoriz- 
ing the superintendent to go on and do the necessary grading? 

A. Iunderstood the vote was passed instructing him to go on 
and do the necessary grading, and then there was some talk about 
this committee not having money enough, and letting the committee 
of next year do it; another stated that we might ask for an addi- 
tional appropriation. 

Q. You stated that you were on the Common every day 
nearly ? 

A. Nearly every day I was on there some part of the day. I 
was on there nearly every day, because I used to go on the Public 
Garden. 

“7@. Did you expect that it would cost three or four thousand 
dollars? . 

A. JI am very sure I didn’t expect that five or six thousand 
dollars would be expended on there at the start. I asked Mr. Gal- 
vin, and he said what is worth doing at all is worth doing properly, 
and he guessed there wouldn’t be any trouble about getting the 
money. I afterwards had a conversation with Mr. Pope in Mr. 
Galvin’s office, and said I understood the vote was passed in that 
way. I think I went in with him and showed him the vote passed, 
— he and some one else. 

The Cuarrman. — You were one of the sub-committee on rho- 
dodendrons? 

Agee es, Sir: 

Q. What can you tell us about that purchase? 

A. Well, nothing except what the other members of the com- 
mittee have already told. Mr. Slade and myself were appointed 
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a sub-committee to give the contract to Mr. Kelsey. The com- 
mittee had already voted to purchase five hundred rhododendrons 
and one hundred azalias, at an expense of one dollar and fifty 
cents each, delivered, to be good plants, satisfactory to the super- 
intendent. ‘The contract was made with Mr. Kelsey, and the rho- 
dodendrons were received. Mr. Galvin was authorized to receipt 
for them. I asked him in what condition they arrived; and he 
said he was perfectly satisfied with them. This summer I went 
down to see them, and I asked him what he thought of them, and 
he said they had turned out better than he thought they would. I 
was somewhat opposed to them, and in the committee didn’t vote 
to purchase them. I was on the sub-committee and simply did 
what I was instructed to do. 

Mr. Rurrin.— You saw the rhododendrons on the Public 
Garden? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was the price paid a fair one? 

A. I have sold rhododendrons such as these, and paid more 
for them; I have seen plants sold at Covent Garden for five shil- 
lings apiece that wouldn’t compare with these. I have asked other 
gentlemen in the business, and they thought they were cheap 
enough. 

Mr. Wiizur. — Have you ever imported any? 

A. Never; but I have seen men who imported them, and I 
took the catalogues and showed. to Alderman Slade what they 
could be purchased for in England and New York, and what 
people paid for them in Boston. 

Mr. Rourrin. — Did you know the market value here in Boston? 

A. Icannot say Iam posted on it; I know the plant when I 
see it; I am not.posted on the prices of the flowers. 

Alderman Vives. — Do you think it would be better for the city 
to import direct? 

A. Well, in the first place it is something I did not believe in 
at all; I don’t believe that they will live in this climate. I don’t 
think they will live on the Public Garden very long. I don’t know 
how this lot will turn out, but the city can import them just as 
cheap as anybody else. The city can send right to Waterer and 
get them. Mr. Galvin stated that to the whole committee last 
winter when it was proposed to buy them; he stated that the city 
could purchase them just as well. 

Mr. Witsur. — You say you approved the bill for the plants 
purchased of Galvin Brothers? 


A. Yes, sir. 
@. Were these bills approved by Mr. Galvin when they came 
to you? 


A. Iapproved them first. I looked over them and approved 
the prices, and asked Mr. Galvin if it was necessary to have his 
signature, and he said yes. 

@. And did you count them? 

A. No, I asked if they were satisfactory to him, and he said 
they were, and, as he expressed it, the boys had done better this 
year than last year. 
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Q. And then those bills went before the full committee? 

A. Yes, and no objection was found to them at that time. Mr. 
Clark read all the bills, and they lay in a pile upon the table for 
anybody to inspect. All the bills were laid here in that way. 

@. And then the chairman was authorized to sign a draft? 

A. Yes, sir, and approve all the bills. 

@. Is the chairman authorized to approve all bills? 

A. I think so. 

Alderman Ciark.— Are not“all bills approved by the whole 
committee, or a quorum of it? 

A. Yes, sir. All bills are approved by the committee. They 
are passed around for inspection. . 

Thé Cuarrman. —They all pass through the committee’s hands? 

A. Yes, sir; they all pass through the committee’s hands. 

Alderman CLark. —I want it understood that there has beeu 
more caution taken this year than ever before, ‘and that the com- 
mittee approve all bills, instead of the chairman, as heretofore. 

The CHairman. — And the fact of the chairman’s signature is 
proof that they have been approved by the committee? 

A. That they have passed through the committee. 

Mr. Wirsur. — Your bills are all before the committee for 
inspection ? 

A. Yes, sir; the chairman reads every bill to the committee, 
and usually passes them over to the chairman of the committee 
on the part of the Council, and he looks over them and passes them 
around to another; and sometimes a bill is passed by for further | 
examination. 

The Cuairman.—I find an item on the record of August 
28:— 


The bill of Joseph T. Ryan, amounting to one hundred and fifteen dollars 
and five cents, was laid over, and the chairman was requested to confer with 
Mr. Ryan. 


A. Yes, sir, I remember that. 

Q. Well, what was the object of laying that bill over? 

A. He charged too much for repairs of some kind, — = pattane 
or something of that kind. 

Q. Does that indicate to this committee that these bills were 
very closely scrutinized, to see that they were not too large? | 

A. Yes; that bill was looked over, and some one thought he 
had charged too much and thought a reduction ought to be made, 
and it was laid over. That was the way with several other bills, 
I think. One bill for seed, I think, and something else, was re- 
ferred to Alderman Slade to see if it was too large. 

Mr. Howrs. — Mr. Dee, you were speaking about this bill for 
seed; did you purchase the seed? 
No. 
Didn’t have anything to do with it? 
I didn’t have anything to do with the seeds at all. 
Or with the other purchases made from Frank T. Emerson? 
No. 
You don’t know who Frank T. Emerson is? 
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A. No, I don’t know who he is. y 
Mr. Voss. — As there seems to be some doubt about the record, 
I want to call Mr. Lee, and let him give his recollections of it. 


‘SratemMent or Wm. H. Ler, CrerxK or CommMitrTEes. 


The chairman read the record of August 28, tues the vote 
to do the necessary grading near the monument. 
- @. Were you present at the meeting on August 28, of which 
this is the record? 

A. I was in the office, sir, at that time. 

@. What can you tell us about the vote authorizing the super- 


. intendent to do the necessary grading done near the monument? 


A, I heard the vote put to the committee. 

Q@. Substantially-as it is here? 

A. Exactly, almost. 

@. Almost exactly? 

A. The chairman put the motion in this way: ‘‘ Well, what 
shall we do about this, gentlemen? Those in favor of authorizing 
the superintendent to do the necessary grading around the monu- 
ment will say Yes; contrary minded, No; it is a vote.” 

Alderman Crarx. — Did you hear any opposition to it? 

A. Not after the motion was put, sir. 

@. There was no response of No? 

A. I went immediately out of the office, and that is the reason 
my attention was attracted to it; that is the reason I came to hear 
the vote passed. I shouldn’t probably have noticed it, as I was not 
acting as clerk of the committee at that time; but I was going out 
of the office with some papers relating to the Army and Navy 
Monument business, and turned to speak to Mr. Clapp just as that 
motion was put, and had to stop the conversation in order to give 
him a chance to make the record, and that is how I happened to 
remember the fact. 

@. And you are aware of the fact that the record was made at 
that time? 

A. Mr. Clapp turned around and made it, and it interrupted 
my conversation with him ; then he turned back, and I said what I 
had to say to him and went out of the office. 

Mr. Wirsur.— Do you recollect any conversation previous to 
this vote? 

A.. No, sir; I was busy at my desk, and didn’t pay any atten- 
tion to what was going on, except the vote for the grading around 
the monument. 

The Cuarman. — Did you hear any prices stated? 

A. No, sir. I paid no attention to what was going on. I 
was busy on other work. ; 

@. And you probably wouldn’t have known anything about it 
except that you were going out at the time? 

-A. I shouldn’t have known anything about it if it hadn’t inter- 
rupted my conversation with my assistant. 

Mr. Howes. — Do you know who was present at the time? 
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A. At the time the vote was passed? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I think the chairman, Alderman Slade, yourself, Mr. Dee, 
and the superintendent. I don’t think Alderman Robinson was 
present, though I wouldn’t say positively. I am very sure Mr. 
Smardon and Mr. Hiscock were not present at the meeting at all. 


JoHN GALVIN. — Resumed. 


Mr. Garvin. —I haven’t got much to say, more than to state a 
conversation I had with the ex-President of the Horticultural 
Society day before yesterday. He had read the testimony of 
Prof. Parkman here on that evening, and previous to that you had 
a list of prices of the plants purchased, before this committee, by 
Mr. French, through Mr. Bowditch, from Wm. C. Strong, ex- 
president of the Horticultural Society. I was stahding at the iron 
railing which surrounded the big tree on the Common in former 
days, and Mr. Strong came and tapped me on the shoulder. ‘* Mr. 
Galvin,” he says, ‘‘ you had a list of prices at your meeting?” 
and I said, ‘‘I didn’t have any prices of yours, Mr. Strong; 
somebody else had.” He says, ‘‘ The list of my prices came in this 
way: Mr. Bowditch wrote to me to furnish a list of the prices 
for which I would furnish such plants; I wrote them out and gave 
him my prices.” I said, ‘* Can you furnish plants in four-inch pots 
at those prices?” and he said, ‘*‘ No, I cannot.” I said, ‘‘ That is 
the kind of plants furnished in the Public Garden.” 

With regard to Mr. Parkman, I think he must be a little out of 
his mind in making the remark that he could import rhododendrons 
at fifteen dollars a hundred, which I know to be an absurd thing. 
I was not in favor of importing them through Mr. Kelsey, believ- 
ing that the city could import them as cheap itself; but these 
plants could be sold here every day for three dollars apiece. 

That was the amount of the conversation I had with Mr. Strong, 
another ex-president of the Horticultural Society. 

Mr. Howes. —I wanted to ask whether you considered you 
were authorized, by that vote of the committee, on August 28, to 
go to any amount of expense in laying out the grounds around the 
Soldiers’ Monument? 

I could not consider anything different. 

Any amount? 

The necessary amount. 

Say twenty-five thousand dollars ? 

I knew it wouldn’t cost that. 

I meant to ask you what your idea was as to the amount; 
whether you considered you had authority to lay out any amount 
of money? 

A. There was no specified amount, sir. . 

@. ‘Then you assumed that you could lay out any amount of 
money? 

A. Any reasonable amount, so as to complete the work and 
put the grounds in order to the satisfaction of the committee and 
the public. 
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Q. Did you consult any member of the committee about the 
amount to be expended? 

A. No, sir; some members of the committee were there nearly 
every day, and if they had any reason to object they would have 
objected. 

@. Did you ever speak to the chairman of the committee 
about it? 

A. Not expressly in regard to the amount. The chairman was 


there probably three or four times a week, as well as other mem- 


bers. It was only a question of time, and it would have to be 
done at some future day even if there had been no monument 
erected on the hill. It was a place of bad repute, and the spend- 
ing of this amount of money will make it one of the most attract- 
ive places on the Common. 

' Q. Immediately on the passage of this vote you went to work 
on the 29th of August, and marked out a plan? 

A. There was no plan’adopted when I commenced. I took the 
grades. The monument was erected on some coarse granite, and 
the ground was covered with stones, and we had to take a straight 
line from the base of the monument, and, after digging out, we 
found that the line was thrown more than three feet down, and 
the appearance of the whole hill was affected by it. If we had 
done nothing, it might have done for the time being, but event- | 
ually it would have to be done. 

@. Do you remember giving any estimates about the probable 
expense of carrying it out? 

A. I did not. It would be impossible to give an estimate 
without taking the grades, etc. 

@. Then two thousand five hundred dollars was the largest 
amount ;— you thought that was large enough? 

A. There was no amount specified in the vote. 

@. No; but twenty-five hundred dollars was given as the 
amount to be asked for from the City Council? 

A. Ididn’t go by the twenty-five hundred dollars; I went by 
the record. 

@. You were present at the meeting? 

A. I was present at a portion of the meeting. 

@. You are generally present at the first of the meetings? 

A. Yes; but I didn’t know what might be done afterwards. 

@. Youremember that twenty-five hundred dollars was men- 
tioned as the cost? 

‘A. You spoke about twenty-five hundred dollars, and some 
other gentlemen spoke about five hundred dollars. 

@. No amount over twenty-five hundred dollars was mentioned, 
and you went to work and considered you could spend twenty-five 
hundred dollars if you thought it necessary ? 

A. I didn’t think I was bound to twenty-five hundred dollars, 
according to your record, or five hundred dollars. The place was 
in such a condition that the work had to be done there. 

Mr. Rurrm.— Have you any means of knowing how much it 
costs to keep and maintain the Public Garden per annum? 

A. You can find it pretty correctly. Every dollar there is 
spent is itemized on the bills. I could not give it from my head, of 
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course, but every thing is itemized there on bills, so as you can see 
at a glance. 

@. You have some idea of the annual expenditure there, do 

ou? 
y A. Well, probably it will cost in the neighborhood of twenty 
thousand dollars to carry on the Public Garden the Way it has 
been carried on. 

Now, gentlemen, there has been a good deal of criticism here 
by experts and amateurs, and I don’t know but by some practical 
men. This Committee on Common is not responsible for laying 
out that Garden. Atthe time this Garden was laid out, I was in the 
same position I am to-day, and after the filling was done there, 
Hon. Samuel T. Crane, the chairman of the committee, advertised 
for plans and proposals for laying out the grounds, and which- 
ever plan was adopted was to receive two or three hundred dollars. 
This plan was adopted, and since that time some alterations have 
been made. The Public Garden is not a place for pleasure as much 
as you might suppose; it is surrounded by the residences of some 
of our heavest tax-payers on three sides. Each gentleman, when 
he enters the Garden, wants to get to his place of business by as 
few steps as possible. ‘That is the reason it is laid out as it is. 
There is no use of anybody saying this Garden should be laid out 
with broad swards. Those people who go through there want more 
walks down there, so as to get down to their places of business, 
and the chairman of the committee will corroborate my words. 
There is very little opportunity to make a landscape there. It is 
more of a thoroughfare than a pleasure garden ; but we endeavor 
to make the most of it as it is. 

Mr. French made the remark that we should have a winter 
garden there. It is a well-understood fact in this country that 
evengreens will not succeed in large cities. ‘The smoke and dust 
accumulates on those plants aud chokes them, and they will not 
live. I have tried to make evergreens live there for many years ; 
they linger along for a short, miserable existence and then die out. 

Mr. Wirizpur. —- You say that when this work was carried on 
around the Soldiers’ Monument, members of the committee visited 
it every day? 

A. Yes, sir. : 

Alderman CLiarx. — Did you say it was visited by members of 
the committee every day? 

A. I would not say every day, but frequently. 

Mr. Wiipur. — And you say if there had been any complaint 
they would have made it? 

A. I presume so. 

Q. You never heard any Pomplainte 

A. Never heard of it. 

@. Did you hear any of the committee remonstrate about it? 

A. Mr. Pope remonstrated, as he said that we would have hard 
work getting the appropriation ; and I think Mr. Howes objected 
at one time. 

Mr. Howes. — That was after it was through. 

Alderman Crark.— He made no objection until after it was 
through? 
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Mr. Howrs. —I didn’t see Mr. Galvin until about the 15th of 
September, when it was completed. 

Mr. Gatvin.— It was about half completed, and you found 
fault, and thought the committee would have hard work getting the 


appropriation. 


Mr. Brown. — Have you done any work there since the 17th? 
A. Yes, sir, a large quantity of it. | 

Mr. Wizsur. — Did Mr. Dee make any complaint? 

A. No complaint that I ever heard. 

@. You heard his testimony, and he stated that he made a 


complaint or protest against its costing so much, and asked who 
authorized it? | 


A. He never made any complaint to me, that I know of. 
@. Did you ever say to him that a member of the committee 


authorized you to go on with this work? 


A. No, sir, I don’t think I did. I said that members of the 
committee had assembled there and come there upon the grounds 
and never found any fault. That is all I ever said. 

Alderman CLarKk. — Mr: Pope said that, Mr. Wilbur. 

Mr. Wizsur.— Did Mr. Pope make any remonstrance of that 


kind? 


A. Yes, sir, he objected to spending so much money there, as 
he said in his testimony. He opposed cutting down any trees, 
and he wished me to tell the committee, when I saw them, that 
he was opposed to cutting down an elm there; and I explained 
how the other trees would be benefited by it, and how there were 
too many there; and to-day there are many trees on the Common 
which can be cut down, and the remainder will be benefited by it. 

@. Did you state to Mr. Pope who authorized you to go on 
with this grading to the extent that you did? 

A. Nothing more than I said that members of the committee 
came there and said nothing against it. 

@. You considered you were acting entirely under that vote? 

A. Entirely. 

@. Did you hear the conversation before this vote was passed ? 

A. ILTheard the conversation about two thousand five hundred 
dollars and five hundred dollars; those sums were mentioned, but 
there was nothing decisive. 

Alderman Crark. — You say that when you got to grading about 
the monument the ground was covered up with stone, and you found 
that the whole hill had to be changed ? 

A. We cut down three feet and a half where that work stands 
to-da 

Riser Crark.—I want the committee to understand that 
when he came to do the work that was necessary to grade the 
ground around the monument, he found the whole grade of the hill 
had to be changed. He has so stated, and has so stated to me 
before. Of course that involved a greater outlay. 

Mr. Gatvin.— Nobody could give any idea of the cost if he had 
not taken the grades before the work was commenced. 

Mr. Wirpur. — Did you have any idea of what it was going to 
cost before the work commenced ? 
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A. I thought it would take between five and six thousand 
dollars. 

@. Did you expect it would cost that? 

A. No, sir; not till I got the grades, and then I found that it 
threw the hill out of shape. 

@. You mean to say that after commencing the work one 
thing developed another, and then you could see the necessity of 
making this extensive grading? 

A, That is the idea exactly; when we got twenty feet graded, 
where we commenced twenty feet from the monument, it was three 
feet lower than the walk is now. That had to be filled with rocks 
and gravel; and you see that the grounds were in a bad condition 
otherwise. It would have to be done either this season or next 
year, and you cannot avoid it. 

Mr. Vosr. — When you had graded about a quarter of an acre, 
or fifteen thousand feet, as I suppose, in the first place, it then 
became necessary to grade eighty-six thousand feet additional. 

A, Thatis it. One gentleman came up there, and I asked him 
how much ground there was graded, and he says it is not a quarter 
of an acre; and I said, if your judgment is as bad upon other 
matters, it is not good at all. 

Alderman CLrarx. — Was the price paid for plants any more this 
year than it was last year when it was under the charge of Alder- 
man Bigelow and Councilman Curtis? 

A. I guess, if you compare the bills of this year and last, you 
will find them to be about exactly the same, and I think you have 
got better plants this year, as the grounds will testify themselves, 
and any one will testify who has seen the public grounds this 
summer. 

Gentlemen, you must be aware that there is no money in rais- 
ing plants, and no man will raise plants unless there is a market 
for them. It is too much work for a little money. Peter Hender- 
son, or any other practical man, can make money by raising plants 
at twenty dollars a thousand. SocanI. You cannot see the rea- 
son for it, not being posted. You have got to have a big house, 
bounded on each side and underneath with hot-water pipes. You 
can fill your beds five or six times during the winter months; some 
of those plants are sold. There is a good business in them. They 
are sent in lots to different parts of the country, and some are actu- 
ally sent by mail. You can buy those plants for one dollar a hun- 
dred, twenty dollars a thousand, and thirty dollars a thousand. 

But where you grow plants in four-inch pots it is a different 
thing. You put nine plants in a square inch of ground, and after - 
you take up those nine plants they will fill up a space two feet 
square; and so when you come to bed them out they want a foot 
apiece to grow in. No florist can make money unless he has the 
space to grow plants in. As Mr. Strong made the remark to me, 
to grow plants at that price he will come out at the little end of 
the horn. 

Mr. Howrs. —I understood Mr. Clark to ask you whether, when 
you made that grade around the Soldiers’ Monument, you fouud 
that some further filling and gracing had to be done ; and you said 
yes, as I understand ? 
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A. Itis a fact. 
 @Q. After grading a certain amount, you found it changed the 
whole contour of the hill? 

A. I thought after doing that amount of grading it was 
worse than if I had done nothing at all. There was no attempt to 
make anything ornamental about it. 

@. Did you consult any one of the committee in reference to 
going any further with it? 

I did not think there was any occasion for it, from the 
~ orders I had received. 

Ald. Crark. — You worked upon the order that Mr. Howes and 
the other members of the committee voted upon? 

Mr. Howers. — We did not vote intelligently upon it. 

Ald. Crarx.—I don’t know whether you voted intelligently or 
not. 

@. Mr. Wirsur. — How much will it cost to grade that hill 
according to your ideas? 

A. There is another side of that hill, if you want to grade it. 
The west side ought to be graded in that same way. It would 
take about six thousand dollars more to complete it. 

@. But who stopped you on this work? 

A. We stopped when we found we could not get money in the 
Council. When we didn’t get the money, Alderman Clark told me 
to suspend work and discharge the men; I didn’t discharge the 
men until the meeting of the committee was called. 

Ald. Crarx.— The committee discharged them. 

Mr. Wivzur. — What is your idea of what it will cost to carry 
out what you have commenced? 

A. Counting all, it will take one thousand dollars to carry out 
the plan of the hill which we contemplated. 

Ald. Virzs. — Does that include the west side? 

A. No, sir, it does not. 

The CuHarrman. — How much will it cost to grade the west side? 

A. If I had my way I would grade the walk going up the hill 
and have it in grass all through there. It will cost probably in 
the neighborhood of one thousand five hundred dollars. 

@. Is that walk dangerous to travel up and down? 

A. Itis not much travelled now and in the winter season. In 
the summer season it has a bad effect upon the hill. It is un- 
sightly. 

Mr. Wirsur. —If you had had money enough you would have 
gone on and made the improvement? , 

A. If I had had an appropriation of some twelve thousand 
dollars. 

@. But under the order you received ? 

A. But there was no money in the order. 

@. Imean under this vote passed by the committee, authorizing 
you to do the necessary grading around the monument? 

A. If we had had the money we would have finished it. 

@. But you would consider yourself authorized, under that 
vote, to go on; and you had no one to tell you to stop? 

A. I consider it just as if you had told me to erect a good 
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building, and make a good job, and do all that is necessary. That 
is about the same as passing an order to do all the work necessary 
to be done on that ground. 

@. Have you ever had any houses repaired ,— old buildings ? 

A. Iam not fortunate enough to own any. 

Q. I wanted to ask you this for this reason: you say when 
you commenced there, you didn’t know anything about how much 
money you were going to lay out? 

A. No, sir; I did not. 

@. And as you went along something new developed? 

A. As we went along every day, it disarranged the hill more. 

Mr. Brown. — You didn’t consider that, under that order, it 
contemplated the grading of the west side of the hill? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And you never would have gone on to the west side of the 
hill without a vote of the committee? 

A. No, sir. 

Alderman CrarKk. — Wouldn’t you consider it a pa of the nec- 
essary grading? 

A. No, sir. 

Councilman CLArKr. — In employing mechanics to do a job of re- 
_ pairing don’t you often find that it costs two or three times as 
much as you expected it would in the first place? 

A. Yes, sir; as a general thing it does. 

@. And when the bills come in they are larger than you at first 
thought they would be? 

At AICS Sir, 

@. And at the same time the work is satisfactory. Now, sup- 
posing that the committee had limited you to an expenditure of 
one thousand five hundred or two thousand dollars, wouldn’t it vir- 
tually have resulted in the money being thrown away? 

As Yes; sir; 

@. If you had been limited, would — 

A. You couldn’t have done anything there, with that amount of 
money, satisfactory to the committee or the citizens. 

@. If you tried to make the hill look in a respectable manner 
on that amount, would it virtually have to be done over again? 

A. Yes, sir; it would have been virtually thrown away. 


ALDERMAN CLARK. — Resumed. 


Alderman CrarKk. — I have given my testimony, and I am happy 
to have the fact established that that vote was passed. I wish to 
state to the Committee that it is my opinion — but I don’t know it 
to be a fact, though I think it is— that the motion was made by 
Mr. Howes, to authorize the superintendent to do the necessary 
grading. 

Now, a great deal has been said about the prices of rhododen- 
drons. A day or two ago I received a letter from Mr. Kelsey, 
which was wholly unexpected, for I never wrote him a word in my 
life, and I had no idea he was going to send me a communication ; 
but he sent me a letter, and in it he says: — 
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I have furnished Greenwood Cemetery and several other corporations and 
individuals with the same grade of plants at the same price, and they have 
been satisfactory in every instance. Furthermore, in reference to the price 
of plants, especially rhododendrons, I would call the attention of your com- 
mittee to the wholesale catalogue of S. B. Parsons & Sons, of Flushing, N. Y. 
I quote as follows, ‘‘ Hardy grafted varieties with buds, one hundred and fifty 
dollars per hundred.” 

I mention this firm, as they stand at the head of the growers of this fine 
plant in this country. When you consider that the plants I furnished were 
two or three feet (some larger), that they were full of flower-buds, that many 
or most of them were grown from layers, not grafted (therefore more valu- 
- able), that price was reasonable, to say the least. The wholesale catalogue 
referred to is to the trade. Their prices to outside parties are from twenty- 
five to fifty per cent. higher. 

Signed . BAW. Kepsey 


So much for the price of rhododendrons. It has been stated here 
that Mr. Galvin said we might as well import them ourselves ; but 
these were simply purchased as an experiment. 

Mr. Howes. — Some statement has been made here which might 
seem to reflect upon me. 

Alderman Crark. —I did not offer any reflection on the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Howes. —I should like to state that, if I made that motion, 
the inference drawn from the motion was entirely different from 
what the mover inténded should be drawn from it. 

Alderman Crark.—I can only say that it is my impression. 
Mr. Howes usually sat at my right hand there — 

Mr. Howes. — And made all the motions. 

Alderman CiarKx.— All proper business was done in the com- 
mittee-room and I have no doubt we discussed the grading of the 
hill there for an hour or an hour and a half. 

Mr. Rurrin. — Does that conclude the verbatim testimony ? 

The Cuarrman. — We have examined all the witnesses that I 
am aware of. The hearing is now closed. 
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Kighth Session. 


Fripay, Nov. 23d, 1877. 


The committee met at five o’clock, P.M., all present except 
Alderman Dunbar. 

Fred. W. Kelsey having been notified, at his request, of the 
meeting of the committee, he appeared. 

The Cuarrman. — Mr. Kelsey , this committee have been thr ough 
a very long investigation, and have heard as much about. rhodo- 
dendrons as they really desire to hear. They have already got 
printed a volume that will make nearly two hundred and fifty pages ; - 
but if you have anything special to say that will not occupy more 
than ten minutes, and will be brief, the committee have decided to 
hear you. The impression conveyed by a great many gentlemen 
outside was that the City of Boston paid a much larger price for 
rhododendrons than ough} to have been paid, though their testi- 
mony was contradicted to some extent by Mr. Harris, the gardener 
of Mr. Hunnewell, and others. The committee would be very 
happy to hear anything you have to say. 

Alderman Vites. — While I have no objections to hearing Mr. 
Kelsey, I don’t want it to be understood that this is a private hear- 
ing, and that after closing the public hearing we gave Mr. Kelsey | 
a private one. 

Alderman O’Brigen. — If Mr. Kelsey had appeared at any of the 
public hearings he would have been heard, as we heard lawyers, 
experts in horticulture, and others. 

(Mr. Galvin, Superintendent of Public Grounds, requested per- 
‘ mission to be present during Mr. Kelsey’s statement, and it was 
eranted. | 


STATEMENT OF FRED. W. KELSEY. 


Mr. Ketsry.— Yes, sir. Well, I will say, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, that I am very sorry I was not present. 

Alderman Vitres. — Do you reside in Boston? 

A. Idonot,sir. I also regret that [am not able to make a 
speech, because I am not accustomed to making speeches, and 
many things I should say I would not be able to say on that ac- 
count. Another disadvantage under which I labor is, I am not 
informed about what has occurred. The first I heard of the in- 
vestigation was about the first of November. Mr. H. W. Sargent 
wrote me the investigation was going on, and sent a communica- 
tion, asking for information about the bill of Galvin Bros., and my 
bill, and. sent me a clipping from one of your papers; and that, 
with two or three clippings, is all that I knew of the matter until I 
came here; so that I labor under the disadvantage of really not 
knowing anything about what has been said. 

Alderman Vites. — Has anybody besides Mr. Sargent told you 
about what was going on? 

A. Notaparticle. I saw Mr. Morrill yesterday, and ‘T have 
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seen Mr. Clark; but there has been no general information given 
me on the subject at all that I could consider reliable. 

@. No one else has written to you and informed you of the 
facts? | 

A. Not at all. 

The Cuarrman. — During this investigation a gentleman named 
French, and quite a number of others, including Mr. Parkman, 
President of the Horticultural Society, spoke about importing rho- 
dodendrons of very select varieties for eighty cents apiece, and 
also some of them even at fifteen dollars a hundred. The result of it 
was, to give you more notoriety in connection with the rhododen- 
dron trade than you could possibly get in any other way. 

A. Not knowing what was said, I inquired of Mr. Lee, day 
before yesterday, as clerk of the committee, if I could look at the 
proceedings of this committee, so that I could get at definitely 
what has been said; of course it was not in his power to grant it ; 
so, without this information, all I could say to you, as representa- 
tives of the City of Boston, is simply as to the bare facts in 
reference to this transaction, if you wish to hear it; and I will 
make it as brief as possible. Aside from that, if you had time, 
I should like to go into a formal discussion of rhododendron 
matters, as to-the cost, risk, duty, ete. 

Mr. Rurrin. — What did you charge the city? 

A. Icharged one dollar and fifty cents each. 

@. And what varieties were there? 


A. The Everestianum, Charles Dickens, Album Grande de. 


Florum, the Album Elegans, I think, and I think the Roseam 
Elegans and Roseam Superbum. I could not give the names of 
all without referring to the memorandum; my impression is that 
these eight or nine of the best named varieties, I believe there were 
[turning to Mr. Galvin]. 

Mr. Garvin. — That was correct. 

Mr. Rurrin. — Was that a fair price? 

A. Yes,sir, it is a fair price, in this way: it isas low, I venture 
to say, as you can procure first-class plants of that quality, 
delivered in Boston by first-class, responsible parties. I wish to 
say, distinctly, of rhododendrons, azalias, camellias, and orchids, 


that in the whole history of plants, both commercially and as 


families, there is no class of plants in which the value depends so 
much upon the quality, as in those four kinds. You can buy 
rhododendrons in Europe all the way from two pounds a hundred 
to fifty pounds .a hundred, 
entirely upon the quality and variety. ‘The plants I furnished the 
city were from two to three feet high; they had, on an average, I 
think I may safely say (although I did not count them), from ten 
to fourteen flowering buds each. ‘There were six or eight of the 


best varieties. They had been carefully grown and transplanted, 


and the price, as I have stated, was one dollar and fifty cents each, 
delivered to the city, I paying the duties, brokerage, the trans- 
portation over in the steamer, the custom-house fees, and the whole 
expense. More than that, this is my regular catalogue rate, as I will 
show you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if you wish [exhibiting 


the difference in price depending - 
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the catalogue]. The named varieties, from one and a half to two 


and a half feet, are twenty dollars a dozen and one hundred and 
fifty dollars per hundred. Seedlings are down at six dollars a 
dozen and fifty dollars a hundred. Specimen plants are three 
dollars each and upward. I mention these prices in my catalogue 
from the fact that I come in competition with others. These 
catalogues, as you are all aware, are sent promiscuously all over 
the country. I have been fortunate in securing much of the best 
trade in the country, my business being almost entirely with parks, 


’ cemeteries, and large estates.. These catalogues go all over the 


country, and I mention the prices because I come in competition 
with others. ‘They specify my rates, and you can judge for your- 
selves whether, if the price charged was twenty-five, fifty, or one 
hundred per cent. higher, I would publish it in that catalogue. 

Ald. Vines. — Don’t you make lower rates when a customer buys 
five hundred? 

A. Ihave given my rates to the committee. I never have sold 
any plants of this character for less than a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per hundred. I have sold a large number to the government 
for the national cemeteries, and to some of your best citizens here, 
among them Mr. Henry Lee, Mr. Franklin Haven, and a number 
of others that I don’t think of this moment; and this is the first 
instance I ever heard of fault being found either with the eRaualey 
or price of the goods. : 

The Cuarrman. — What about azalias? 

A. Azalias I don’t quote by the quantity, but I will show you 
[turning to the catalogue]. From one dollar to two dollars each. 
Then there isa class of azalias which are not hardy, known as 
the Indian. These are for growing under glass; but the price does 
not vary materially ; it doesn’t in Kurope, and I don’t think it does 
in Boston with the florists. Now, there is one other point —if 
you please not to restrict me to ten minutes. There is a question 
that naturally suggests itself in connection with this subject, and 
that is, where these different objections came from. Mr. Parkman 
is one of the most reliable citizens in Massachusetts ; and, more- 
over, he is not a gentleman who would make a statement but what 
he believed to be true for all the rhododendrons in the United 
States ; at least, I have great respect for Mr. Parkman as a gentle- 
man and a historian. Now, the question comes, why is it that the 
committee received estimates of the value of rhododendrons all 
the way from fifteen cents to three dollars apiece? _I will tell you 
why. One of the reasons, I think, is, that Mr. Parkman may have 
considered those plants seedlings and Ponticum varieties; and if 
that were true, their price would be anywhere from two to five 
pounds a hundred. You can buy them for that price in France as 
well as in England; but you cannot get them for that in this coun- 
try. The next reason that this impression may have come about 


is, that some gentlemen here —I don’t know Mr. French — but 


some gentlemen here in Boston have received especial favors from 
those growers in Europe in the way of prices. While at Mr. H. 
W. Sargent’s residence last winter, he called my attention to one 
of Mr. Waterer’s invoices, and said, ‘* Can you compete with those 
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rates?” And I said, ‘ No, sir, unless you want me to give away 
plants.” He had evergreens worth from two to three shillings | fifty 
to seventy-five cents], which are sold for two and three dollars. I 
might tell why this is. Mr. Sargent, Mr. Hunnewell, Mr. Payson, 
and a few others I might mention, rather stand at the head of ar- 
boriculturists in the United States; growers in Europe are like 
erowers in this country, — they want the influence of those gentle- 
men. For that reason azalias, rhododendrons, and many of the 
finest orchids, and others of the finest plants in cultivation, are 
furnished to those gentlemen at the bare cost of cultivating. 

The Cuarman. —'They send them to those men at first cost? 

A. I don’t say that they do it yearly or periodically ; but I say 
it is a fact that it is, to some extent, a custom in the trade to fur- 
nish plants to certain parties at nominal prices, in order to secure 
their influence. I don’t know that Mr. French has ever been 
favored in that way, because I don’t know him; but where gentle- 
men are favored in that way they get the idea that those rates at 
which they buy are the rates for the trade; and that is where this 
impression may have come from. 

Ald. Vires.— Do you think the City of Boston could make 
those special rates with Mr. Waterer? 

A. It depends on circumstances. I think I could make better 
rates than the city could. I have the advantage of this trade with 
parks, cemeteries, and large private estates, which is a trade that 
nurserymen want to get hold of. Iam an importer, dealer, and 


don’t care anything more about nurseries than youdo. My ee 


terests are with my customers. 

Iwas speaking about the influences brought to bear upon the 
growers. Ihave my own influence; I am a regular buyer, and 
they know I have this class of trade and pay cash for everything. 
Now, my idea is that I can buy as cheap as any one. Now, if 
Mr. Waterer should say that Boston Common and Public Garden 
ought to have the finest plants in the world, and that it would be 
an advertisement for him to furnish them, he might put the plants 
at half rates. On the other hand he might say the City of Boston 
is good pay, and he ought to have a good price. I don’t know 
what he would do; but I may state, commercially speaking, that 


that is the only way to get at these matters. You can only judge. 


of the prices of plants by their commercial value. You, as a com- 
mittee, cannot say that if the City of Boston paid more for plants 
than she would have done if she had bought through Mr. Hunne- 
well or John Smith, — favored individuals, — therefore she has been 
swindled. I think the thing is whittled down to this point: What 
can they be bought for at the trade price? 

In that respect, I think any disinterested party will say that the 
plants were procured at a good, fair price; but really J paid an. 
extra price to get better plants. 

The Cuamrman. — What was the size of the plants? 

A, Two to three feet. I regret that I have not the memoran- 
dum with me. 

@. Mr. French read from Mr. Waterer’s catalogue of the prices 
the same as you published; for instance, from five to ten pounds 
a hundred ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the price delivered in London? 

A. No, sir; that is the price at the nursery. But the trouble 
with Mr. French and others, where this impression has been 
created, is that the plants he speaks of are not the same size as 
those I furnished. Mr. Waterer may have sent some to Mr. 
French. I don’t know how much he may have favored him, but I 
infer that he has favored him alittle. Mr. Waterer may send John 


Smith or Mr. French plants as good as those at ten pounds a hun- 


dred ; but the plants he sends out to the trade and others at that 
rate are not as good as these in size and quality. I specify in my 
catalogue that all the plants furnished by me are from two to three 


feet. I intended to have catalogues of the different nurseries here 


to show you. This [showing a catalogue] is Parsons’, at Flushing. 
I call your attention to this catalogue of Parsons for this reason: 
he is the largest grower of rhododendrons in the United States ; 
has the best stock in rhododendrons of any nurseryman. or dealer 
in the United States. He is considered the best authority in this 


. country, and he wrote me a few days ago that his sales were nearly 


doubled this season, on, perhaps, account of the exhibition at the 
Centennial. I bring his catalogue here to show to you, for that 
reason. Here is the point: Rhododendrons, a cheap variety, that 
perhaps Mr. Parkman referred to, ‘‘ twelve to eighteen inches, fifty 


cents each.” ‘Then come the hardy kinds, ‘‘ twenty inches, one dol- © 


lar each ;” and, ‘‘ with flower-buds, one dollar and fifty cents each ;” 
and then he quotes, ‘‘ without flowering buds, eighteen to twenty- 
four inches, one dollar and fifty cents each ;” and ‘+ with flowering 
buds, eighteen to twenty-four inches,” which you will remember is 
six to eight inches smaller than those I furnished the city, ‘‘ two 
dollars each.” He furnishes those by the hundred at one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars to one hundred and seventy-five dollars per 
hundred ; but mind you, these are his regular rates, two dollars 
apiece. ‘Those are about the same grade of plants I furnished at 
one dollar and fifty cents apiece, — two to three feet. 
The Cuarrman. — Will you explain this paragraph? — 


Advantageous arrangements. By this plan there will be found a larger 
margin of profit than anywhere else. 


A. Ihave no objection to that, and I like to have gentlemen 
in this or any other business make all they can in it. We don’t 
do business for the fun of the thing, and no business is worth en- 
gaging in that does not pay a first-class profit. 

Mr. Wirsur. — Something has been said that you gave a guar- 
anty for these plants. | 

A. I guaranteed them in this way; I morally guarantee all the 
stock I sell. Having a first-class trade, if the plants die I replace 
one-half of them for nothing. If I send plants here (I would say 
to the committee) Iam as much interested in them as you are, 
and I will make them right. That is the way I do business. 
There is another thing I guarantee: I guarantee that the plants 
should be delivered on the Public Garden in good condition. If 
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they had gone to the bottom of the ocean I would have stood the 
loss, and furnished other plants. 

Mr. Witzeur. — Did they come all right? [To Mr. Galvin. ] 

Mr. Garvin. — The plants were received in good condition, not 
a dead plant among them; nor we did not lose one this summer. 
But of course the trying time is to come now. ; 

Mr. Witzur.— When is the worst time for them? Do they 
generally die the first year, or the second? . 

Mr. Kretsey. — These rhododendrons will not die at all if they 
are properly taken care of. They are hardy, and all they want is 
a fair show. I have understood there is hardly a plant of the five 
or six hundred that has died so far. 

Mr. Gatyin. — Not one. 

Mr. Krtsny. — Mr. Hunnewell has plants on his estate, and 
Mr. Rand had plants on his estate that he used to have, that you 
have to go up on a ladder to get the flowers off. 

Alderman Vines. —If the city should want five hundred rho- 
dodendrons this fall, would you give better terms than you did last 
spring? 

A. I wouldn’t agree to without first having a correspondence 
with parties in Europe. I have already contracted for several 
hundred to be delivered next spring. 

Mr. Wirsur. — Are those plants you give hardy varieties? 

A. Yes, sir. The Charles Dickens is a new variety. 

@. Have you furnished plants to any amount to any parties in 
Boston and vicinity? 

A. I sent quite a large quantity to Mt. Hope Cemetery last 

ear. 
’ Mr. Voss. — Did you get two dollars apiece? 

A. No, sir; I had exactly the same price as to the City of 
Boston and that I did to private persons. 

Mr. Wiisur. — Were these the same varieties sold to the City 
of Boston? 

A. Exactly the same thing; and some of the plants were — 

@. Were they imported at the same time? 

A. Some came to New Yorkand some to Boston. It was the 
same season, but whether they came from the same lot I don’t 
know. I had a lot from New York and from Belgium, and some 
from England, and without looking up the information I don’t 
know. 

Q. Do you understand that Mr. Sargent and Mr. Hunuewen 
have special favors? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You state it asa fact? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Do you say that they have any cheaper or better rates than 
you have? . 

A. Idon’t know. I cannot state. I say you cannot tell about 
these growers. ‘They want to get business. Mr. Waterer used to 
send Mr. Rand plants, and now he might say his influence was not 
worth a continental, and would charge him as much as anybody 
else. 
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Alderman Vires.— Do you believe Mr. Galvin, our super- 
intendent, could import rhododendrons for the City of Boston at 
the same price that you can? 

A. Idon’t think he can. 

@. He might get special favors? 

A. Idon’t know. I cannot tell how much Mr. Waterer ron 
consider the influence of the City of Boston worth. But my trade 
is established, and if he gets my trade he sells me two or three 
thousand plants every season; and if he deals with the City of 
-Boston he wouldn’t get more than one, if they were not satisfac- 
tory. Unless there is some outside influence, I don’t know how he 
could get better rates. 

Mr. Wizspur. — You said Mr. Sargent and Mr. Hunnewell had 
special favors, and it would seem to convey the idea that they were 
given low rates for the reason that they had large influence; now 
you don’t mean to say that they can buy any cheaper than you 
can? 

A. Idon’t think they can buy as cheap. I will say just as I 
think. I don’t know how much inducement Mr. Waterer has 
offered to those men to get their influence; and it is none of my 
business if Mr. Waterer chooses to give Mr. Hunnewell plants for 
fifty cents that are worth two dollars. I infer from invoices shown 
me that Mr. Waterer had given special favors. 

@. This is your special business ? 

A. I don’t do anything else. 

The Cuairman. — Mr. Kelsey has a large catalogue of trees, 
flowers, and plants generally. 

Mr. Wirsur.—It has been stated that Mr. Kelsey was very 
persevering, and used all fair means to make a trade, —in other 
words, he isa pretty good talker, and stuck to business pretty snug 
to make a trade. 

Alderman Vires. — That he even took the Committee on Com- 
mon to the Revere House. 

Mr. Witsur.— And in connection with this trade the com- 
mittee were treated to a supper at the expense of Mr. Kelsey. 
Now, as long as Mr. Kelsey is here, I only wanted to bring out 
this fact. Is that the way you do business? When you get hold 
of a customer do you generally stick to him and hang to him until 
you make a trade with him? 

A. Imight say to you, gentlemen, that that is getting at the 
secrets of the trade; but I will say, candidly, there are two ways 
of doing business: one way is to let it run itself, another is to run 
it yourself. But the condition of all trade for the last three years 
has generally been such that if a man didn’t crowd his business it 
would soon crowd him to the wall; so, being naturally conserva- 
tive, I am in earnest, and when I buy trees I buy as earnestly as 
I sell them. | 

But in connection with this dinner business, —and that is one 
reason why I wanted to see you, —I will say that, so far as my 
business relations are concerned, I have nothing to say against 
Mr. Galvin or the Department of Common and Squares, — nothing 
to say at all. My transaction with the Committee on Common 


é 
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and Squares was perfectly legitimate. I will tell the whole thing 
in a word: I came here almost an entire stranger; there wasn’t a 
man of them all—from Alderman Clark to the latest elected 
member of the City Council —that I had ever met. I had come 
here, back and forth, for three years, and when I came here three 
years ago it occurred to me that there was no one thing Boston 
needed more than some fine plants, such as rhododendrons and 
azalias. ‘The next thing was to go to work and get the. business. 
I spoke to Mr. Sargent about it before I knew anything about the 
Common and Squares Committee. Mr. Sargent said they were 
wonderfully behind here; that he had written some articles in the 
papers about its being a hodge-podge garden, etc., and he wished 
some one would take hold of it. The next move I made was to 
get acquainted with the committee. I saw Mr. Galvin, and he 
said it might be a good thing if I could sell the plants.. When I 
went to the committee, I found — and you understand the fact as 
well as [— that there wasn’t a single member of that committee 
that had full knowledge of such things, and the only way was to 
see the committee together, and have time to go into a full ex- 
planation. They are business men, coming down town say at 
nine o'clock, and between business and politics are bored and 
bothered until evening. Now, as a first-class business man, I say 
the only way that I have a right to ask first-class business men 
to listen to me is to take an opportunity when they have a moment 
at liberty, and entertain them. Well, the first time I saw them 
was at the Revere House, and I got five minutes. Well, five 
minutes is no time to talk about arboriculture. When I went into 
the waiting-room at the Revere House you can imagine that there 
was no arrangement for talking about rhododendrons. I said to 
Mr. Clark, ‘*‘ When can I get the committee together?” He said, 
‘¢ The only time is in the evening.” I said, ‘‘ If.there is no other 
way, I will entertain them.” When the committee were called 
together it was in this room [office of Clerk of Committees], and I 
suggested that, in view of the time, if they would go over to Parker’s 
I would entertain them; and they did so, and for an hour and a 
half we were discussing that matter ; and the main thing consulted 
about at this meeting was whether I could sell the plants as 
cheaply as anybody else, and whether the city wanted. them; and 
I told them, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I don’t want you to do a thing that 
won't be backed’ up by the citizens and tax-payers of Boston.” 
After the conversation was over, Mr. Clark said that they wanted 
more time to consider it; would do nothing that night, but that 
the matter would be referred to a sub-committee. That sab- 
committee consulted Mr. Rand and others, and had to report back 
to the whole committee to buy the plants; and until the vote was 
passed by the full committee I didn’t know whether I was going to 
have any order for the plants at all; and that dinner had been 
paid for out of my own pocket, and charged to profit and loss. I 
don’t think you will find a single member of the committee but 
will tell you that that dinner had nothing to do with it. I called 
upon them as business men, and as a business man I said I 
wouldn’t ask them to listen to my yarns without entertaining them. 
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Mr. Wirisur. — Would you have expected to get the order with- 
out entertaining them? 

A. That is the fault of our political system. Mr. French and 
Mr. Hunnewell are not bothered about such matters all day, and 
they can sit down and talk about horses, rhododendrons, or any- 
thing else. But here are business men, who come down to busi- 
ness in the morning to the City Hall, and are bored and bothered to 
death at noon, and at night want to get home to their families; and 
as a business man I had no right to ask them to listen to me with- - 


- out entertaining them respectably at least. That is the whole 


story, so far as I am concerned, and as it is now my dinner hour, 
gentlemen, I bid you good-evening. 


JoHn GALVIN. — Resumed. 


Mr. Rurrin. — I wanted to know whether Mr. Nawn, Mr. Coyle, 
and Mr. Hayes were the only persons who furnished the loam? 

A. They were the only persons. If you have got the report, 
I don’t know how much you base your loads upon. 

The Cuarrman. — Twenty cubic feet to the load. 

A. Well, in the first place, they won’t measure that. There 
were double and single carts, and any one knows they won’t meas- 


ure that. A double cart won’t measure more than thirty feet, and. 


I don’t think they will all average more than fourteen or fifteen 
feet. That is my impression. 

Mr. Wirzvr. — That is one of the important facts we want to 
get at, and it is one of the important points; for the city or any- 
body else loses money that fills by the load. 

A. Yes,always. That is all these carts would measure, if you 
measured them. 

Adjourned to Friday, Nov. 30th. 
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GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1877-78. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS, 
City Hatu, November 5, 1877. 


To tHE HonoraBLE Crry CouNnciL : — 


GENTLEMEN, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 
third Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents 
_ an Exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for the 
present financial year of 1877-78, as shown in the books in his 
office, November 1, 1877, including the November draft, — 
__ being seven monthly payments of the financial year, — exhibit- 
ing the original appropriations, the balances brought forward 
from the year 1876-77, the amount expended, and the 


balance of each unexpended at that date. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 


Amount of each 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. Appropriation. | Expended. Bal. Unexpended. 
Additional Supa of Water . . |'$1,352,571 98) $695,659 59} $656,912 39 
Advertising . f : 2,500 00 825 59 1,674 41 
Armories : ' ; 22,000 00 9,863 32 12,136 68 
Assessors’ Department . . : 92,167 00 71,243 37, : 20,923 63 
Auditor’s Department . : 15,650 00 8,852 82 6,797 18 
Back Bay Streets and Avenues. °3,084 61 2,346 86 137 75 
Beach Street . : ‘ : ‘ 3594 00 148 50 445 50 
Bells and Clocks . F : a 3,580 00 1,528 89 2,051 11 
Board of Health . : : : 68,900 00 31,429 63 37,470 37 
Boston Harbor : 5,000 00 2,368 93 2,631 OF 
Branch Library, W. Roxbury Dist. 410,000 00 6,711 37 3,288 63 
Bridges . : 53,293 00 29,971 24 23,321 76 

Broadway Extension . : 580,680 21) | eee 80,680 21 
Burnt District : ; A , 6352,800 20 889 28 351,910 92 
Cedar Grove Cemetery : ; 

Add Revenue received, oe 688 31 ; 5,217 78 13,049 61 856 45 
Chelsea Bridge. §141,022 46). 25,306 15 115,716 31 
Chestnut Hill Driveway . 4 ; 3,500 00 2,942 13 557 87 
City Debt 3 ‘ i 672,700 00) eee 672,700 00 
City Hospital . “i 

Aad Revenue on Funds, $251 40 Tete ae eit Doe a 
City Registrar’s Depar tment . , 9,650 00 4,066 29 5,583 71 
Cochituate Water Works: 

Revenue, $279,047 61 | 

eee Expenses, aoieen Me fee oe ane 468,259 85] ($189,212 24 prov. Pa 

Proportion paid under 

contract, see 34 ‘ 
Collector’s Department . 42,600 00 24,602 48 17,997 52 
Common, etc. 080,100 00 65,078 50 15,021 50 © 
Com. Council Chamber ventilation, 143 000008 | -) (aleenue 3,000 00 
Commonwealth Avenue, Fencing 1211555 46 3,328 67 8,226 79 
and Grading, 

Completion West Chester Park, ete. 150,000 00 77,474 68 72,525 32 
Contingent Funds: 

Joint Committees : , ; 4.000 00 2,539 17 1,460 83 

Mayor 2 : s 3,000 00 283 75 2,716 25 

Board of Aldermen ‘ : : 3,000 00 1,917 65 1,082 35 — 

Common Council : ; ‘ 3,000 00 1,243 67 13756 33 @ 
County of Suffolk . ‘ 365,000 00 152,737 81 212, 262019 
Deeds, Real Est. Advertising, ete. ) +f | 

Add Revenue received P10, ‘OTL 17 f oe 1D, ages dy . 
East Boston Ferries ’ : 165,000 00 101,130 81 63,869 19 

Carried forward . , ; $3,861,343 27) $1,895,301 34] $2,458,812 66 
1 Brought from last year, $1,352,571 98 8 Brought from last year, $26,022 46 
2 Brought from last year, 3.084 61 9 Brought from last year, 2,000 00 
3 Brought from last year, 594 00 10 'Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 15,000 00 
4 Transferred from Reserved Fund, 10,000 00 11 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 3,000 00 
5 Brought from last year, 80,680 21 12 Brought from last year, 5,555 46 
§ Brought from last year, 352,800 20 13° Brought from last year, 9,176 60 


7 Brought from last year, 217 75 
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Amount of each 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. Expended. Bal. Unexpended. 


Brought. forward 


Appropriation. 


Sib: $3,861,343 27] $1, Bao, 301 34| $2,458,812 66 


Eastern Avenue and Bridge . 13,569 79 13,569 79 
Engineer’s Department . 25,479 00 13, 411 37 12,067 63 
Engine House and Land, Fulton St. 245,000 00 : 45,000 00 
English High and Latin School ; : 

. Buil dings S600 22 | ($2,000.22 prov. for.) 

Evergreen Cemetery: . 

_ Add Revenue received, $298 00 "1,202 86 1,234 09 266 76 
Fever Hospital, Gallop’s Island 2,500 00 D.0(ar2 426 78 
Fire Alarm Telegraph | 420,642 00 9,125 47 11,616:53 

Fire rar ra ‘ sf : 563,000 00 370,947 97 192,052 03 
| Francis Street Schoo ouse . : BB DODVT QU est) ke Pitan 3,909 72 

Grammar School-house, Brighton | ; 

District 645,974 25 45,974 25 

'Grammar School-house, Dorches- ; 3 

Peet cris Daatrict 119,194 97 19,058 42 136 5a 
Grammar School-house, Egleston : 

Square 5 S139 alo 2,207 10) S$, 19005 
Grammar School-house, Washing- ae : 

ES aivalliee 8 80,775 00] 28,148 31] 52,626 69 
Health Department 365,000 00 205,804 21 159,195 79 
Home for Poor, Deer Island . 2 Ble SU0sOU by J gh ke 147,500 00 

| PRBeeT ee Sewerage : : 146,256 04 10,234 05 36,021 99 

Incidental Expenses: | 

Add income of Foss and = 87,000 00 66,779 70 20,630 02 

Funds, $409 72 

Inspection of Buildings . 218,600 00 10,146 02 - 8,453 98 

Interest and Premium 1,698,000 00 872,701 341: 825,298 66 

Lamps 490,000 00 239,688 29 950,31071 

Law Department 18,440,00 9,716 82 8,723 18 

Liquor License Expenses : 

Add Revenue ree’d, $260,511 00 : 82,523 48 “14,014 21 188,120 27 
Markets . : 9,295 00 5,034 10 4,260 90 
pemar iy Monument, Boston poe} 452,500 00 51,800 00 700 00 
Mount Hope Cemetery “6 ; 

‘Add Revenue receivad,$10,297 98 : UP elon ea en teat cs Riana 
Mt. Washington Avenue ane 68,000 00 66 88 7,933 12 
pay ee Sewer . : 112038,700 68 25,178 74 178,576 94 

ystic Water Works: 

Revenue, $89,643 11 

Running expenses, $67,603 06 2 6 

Interest, 34.560 00 113,221 23) ($23,578.12 prov. for.) 

Proportions paid under 

contracts, 11,058 17 ) 
Carried forward $7,856,384 79| $4,052,515 12} $4,683,308 55 

1 Brought from last year, $138,569 79 10 Brought from last year, $147,500 00 

2 Brought from last year, 45,000 00 11 Brought from last year, 20,256 04 

y Brouant ria ahi year, 202 85 ' BOae, oe Fae ng ae a8, wi a 

t t ’ 06 2 z serve una, 

Bees ae ta fos 100 | a eee ee ee 

6 Brought from last year, 5,974 25 14 Brought from last year, 52,500 00 

7 Brought from last year, 16,194 97 15 Brought from last year, 1,826 61 

8 Brought from last year, 6,897 13 16 Brought from last year, 8,000 00 

9 Brought from last year, 80,775 00 17 Brought from last year, 203,755 68 


* Of this amount $68,675 00 were paid to State, being one-quarter of receipts for licenses, and $11,239 21 


were expenses incurred under the law. 
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Amount of each 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. Expended. Bal. Unexpended. { 


Carried forward 


$12,531,380 89 


$6,561,979 94} $6,848,839 83 


a 


Appropriation. 

Brought forward, $7,856,384 79) $4,052,515 12} $4,683,308 55 | 
Neponset Bridge » 119,000 00 TO Us 18,924 07 | 
New Engine Houses 860 67 568 37 292 30 | 
New Lunatic Hospital ; $101,062 97) eee 101,062 97 | 
Northampton Street District . 120 DOL et 15,433 43 5,098 84 — 
Old Claims 2,000 00 330 387 1,669 63 — 
Overseers of the Poor 141,400 00 37,357 84 104,042 16 — 
Park Department . 52,159 92 942 91 1,217 01 9 
Paving, etc. 850,000 00 500,601 22 296,368 78 © 
Play grounds . 62,000 00 320 00 1,680 00 
Police 841,300 00 486,445 06 354,854 94 © 
_Primary School- house, City Point . 715,000 OO| . 15,000 00 
ey School-house, Sherwin Dis- 40,000 00 7,607 79 32,392 21 
Printing and Stationery . 27,000 00 18,257 58 13,742 42 — 
Prison Point Bridge 82,629 03 2,256 05 372 98 © 
Public Baths . . 25,000 00 15,847 17 9,152 83 © 
Public Buildings 83,850 00 50,172 74 33,677 26 @ 
Public Institutions, viz. ; 

House of Industry °184/515 24 96,183 95 88,331 29 — 

House of Correction 91,150 00 50,095 54 41,054 46 — 

Lunatic Hospital 59,720 00 28,353 16 31,366 84 — 

Pauper Expenses 80,600 00 42,936 57 37,663 43 @ 

Steamboat ‘‘ J. Putnam Bradlee ” 18,170 00 4,745 57 13,424 43 

Office Expenses . ‘ 7,350 00 1,461 05 5,888 95 

Marcella Street Home 25,000 00 13,468 53 11,531 47 

Almshouse, Austin Farm 18,000 00 6,334 00 11,666 00 — 

Almshouse: Charlestown District 9,000 00 3,974 63 5,025 37 @ 

THe to building, a aae ts 16,000 00 4,930 48] 11,069 52 

New Piggery, Deer Island. 8,500 00 7,476 12 1,023 88 © 
Public Lands . 6,000 00 1625-22 4,176 78 © 
Public Library 0120,626 00 69,161 83 51,464 17 © 
Quarantine Department. 14,400 00 8,963 66 5,486 34 | 
Registration of Voters and Election’ 

Sane 22,200 00] 10,450 23] 11,749 77 
Reserved Fund 11943,500 00 dd 243,500 00 
Salaries . 31,950 00 18,433 35 13,516 65 
Schools and School- houses, viz. 

School Instructors : 1,115,520 '00 671,554 05 443,965 95 

School Expenses, School Com. 245,000 00 165,140 93 79,859 07 

Salaries Officers, School Com. . 51,000 00 33,827 90 17,172 10 

School-houses, Public Buildings . 133,000 00 85,903 59 47,096 41 


1 Brought from last year, $19,000 00 10 Brought from last year, $500 00 

2 Brought from last year, 860 67 11 Transferred to Branch Library West 

3 Brought from last year, 100,628 21 Roxbury District, 10,000 00 
Transferred from House of Industry, 434 76 Common, 15,000 00 

4 Brought from last year, 532 27 Com. Council Chamber 
Transferred from Reserved Fund, 20,000 00 ventilation, 3,000 00 

5 Brought from last year, 2,159 92 Inspection of Buildings, 4,600 00 — 

6 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 2,000 00 Northampton-st. Dist., 20, 000 00° 

T Brought from last year, 15,000 00 Play grounds, 2, 000 0 00 

8 Brought from last year, 2,629 03 Sealer of W’ts & Meas., 1, 400 00. 7 
* Transferred to New Lunatic Hospital, "434 76 Treasurer’s Dep’t, "500 00 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Avupitror’s Monruity EXuiteir. - 5 


Amount of each 


Appropriation. Expended. 


Bal. Unexpended. 


$12,531,380 89} $6,561,979 94| $6,848,839 83 


Brought forward. 
Sealer of Weights and Measur es 15,100 00 2,911 10 2,188 90 
Sewers 150,000 00 111,605 38 38,394 62 
Sinking Fund Commissioners 800 00 375 00 425 00 
Small-pox Hospital 229,243 64 19,829 35 9,414 29 
Soldiers’ Relief: $153,131 98 40,454 00 112,677 98 
Suffolk Street District 42,164 03 174 87 1,989 16 
Surveyor’s Department . 86,176 00 20,182 56 15,993 44 
Swett BER a 556,513 78 17,762 05 385 (olte 
‘Tax and other Fees: 
Revenue received, $19,297 49} ahd sigs 267 27 19,030 22 
Treasurer’s Department } 622,200 00 12,590 21 9,609 79 
_ Washington Street Extension 730,863 90 Vives 30,863 90 
Water Works, West Roxbury and 
Brighton Districts ‘ ote ve ee me 
West Boston and other Bridges °8,000 00 3,946 24 4,053 76 
Widening Shawmut Avenue . 103,669 53 mie At 4 3,669 53 
Widening Streets 125,000 00 47,082 02 77,917 98 


Total Appropriations, $10,267,258 00 $6,864,563 77| $7,213,820 13 


Balances from 1876-77, 2,886,389 53 Less prov. for, 214,790 58 

Loan 26,000 00 

—-————_| $13,179,647 538 ea 
: ; ‘ 683,945 79 $6,999,029 55 


Revenue. 


$13,863,593 32 


_ 1Transferred from the Reserved Fund, $1,400 00 6 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, $500 00 
2 Brought from last year, 29,243 64 7 Brought from last year, 30,863 90 
3 Brought from last year, 153,131 98 8 Brought from last year, 25,403 78 
4 Brought from last year, 2,164 03 ® Brought from last year, - 1,500 00 
5 Brought from last year, 56,513 78 10 Brought from last year, 3,669 53 
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UNCOMPLETED PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS, MAY 1; 1877. 
ToraL APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR EACH. 


The following table shows the total amount of appropriations made from time to time 
by the City Council, and the objects for which they were made, —the amount expended, 
and balance unexpended, including the November draft. 


Loan, Revenue, 
or from 
Transfers. 


Unexpended. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. Expended. 


Additional Supply of Water (transfer, loans and 
premium on loans) 


Back Bay streets and avenues (loan and transfers) . . 462,000 00 461,262 25 737 75 
Beach Street (loan and transfer). .......s.e.e-s 258,969 96 253,524 46 445 50 
Broadwaypextbenston (Oa)... + ss 6 ee + 6 oe 1,000,000 00 919,319 79 80,680 21 
Burnt District (loans). ..... Gon ine cmcriis ty G "Get 6,671,176 65 6,319,265 73 351,910 92 
Chelsea bridge (appropriation) , .\. . . 0... se 158,000 00 42,283 69 115,716 31 
Eastern Avenue and Bridge (loan) ..... svtsareitte 200,000 00 186,430 21 13,569 79 
Francis Street School-house (appropriation). .... 20,000 00 16,090 28 8,909 72 
Grammar School-house, Brighton District (appro’tion 46,000 00 25 75 45,974 25 
Grammar School]-house, Dorchester-Everett District 

(SDD OPIAAMON) Ys. fo) Te en eise\'s 9) es) ba oe wlenens 43,000 00 42,863 45 136 55 
Grammar School-house, Egleston Square (appro’tion) 23,500 00 15,309 97 8,190 03 
Grammar School-house, Washington Village (appro.) 115,000 00 62,373 31 52,626 69 
Home for Poor, Deer Island (appropriation) Bune 150,000 00 2,500 00 147,500 00 
Memorial Monument, Boston Common (transfer) . . 75,000 00 74,300 00 700 00 
Mystic Sewer (loan) oss .¢ 0s le be hysqate ia Neds es 205,000 00 26,423 06 178,576 94 
New Engine Houses (appropriation) ....... 23,000 00 22,707 70 292 30 
New Lunatic Hospital (loan and appropriation) . . . 148,434 76 47,371 79 101,062 97 
Northampton Street District (loan and transfers) . . 262,000 00 256,901 16 5,098 84 
Suffolk Street District (loans andtransfers) ..... 2,428 ,248 96 2,426,259 80 1,989 16 
Siwettistreet (oat) iieilso vevemece fele@eare ws eae). sue 376,000 00 237,248 27 38,751 73 
Washington Street Extension (loans) ......s.e. 1,670,000 00 1,639,186 10 80,863 90 
Water Works, West Roxbury and Brighton Districts 

(loans and premium on loans)... ...++eve 480,570 00 480,570 00 
Widening Shawmut Avenue (transfer) ....... 77,000 00 73,330 47 8,669 53 


$4,462,886 80 


$19,350,787 13 


$3,805,974 41 


$17,511,471 65 


$656,912 39 


$1,839,315 48 
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METROPOLITAN RAILROAD. — FIFTIETH LOCA 
TION. | 


MAJORITY REPORT. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Nov. 5, 1877. 


The undersigned, a majority of the Committee on Paving, 
to whom was recommitted the petition of the Metropolitan 
Railroad Company for additional locations in Washington, 
Milk, and other streets, respectfully recommend the passage 
of the following order of location. 


LUCIUS SLADE, 
JOHN E. FITZGERALD. 


Ordered, That, in addition to the rights heretofore granted — 
to the Metropolitan Railroad Company to lay down tracks in 
several of the streets of the City of Boston, said company 
shall have the right to lay down an additional track on 
Washington street from the northerly line of Temple place 
to the track of the South Boston Railroad on said Washington 
street north of Summer street; also a curved track at the 
southerly corner of Washington and Summer streets, to 
connect the track located by this order on Washington street 
with the track of said Metropolitan Railroad on Summer 
street ; also a curved track on the northerly corner of Sum- 
mer and Hawley streets, to connect the track of the South 
Boston Railroad on Hawley street with the track of said 
company on Summer street. _ 

Said Metropolitan Railroad Company shall also have the 
right to lay down a single track on Milk street from the 
track of the South Boston Railroad to Devonshire street; 
also in Devonshire street, from Milk street to State street, 
and across State street to that part of Devonshire street 
lying northerly of State street, and through said Devon- 
shire street to Washington street, and in Washington street 
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to a point in the track of the Middlesex Railroad on said 
Washington street between Brattle and Elm streets. 

Said company shall also have the right to lay down a 
curved track at the northerly corner of Washington and 
Milk streets, to connect the track of said .Metropolitan Rail- 
road on Washington street with the track of the South Bos- 
ton Railroad on Milk street; the tracks located by this 
order being shown on the plans drawn by H. A. Case, civil 
engineer, dated , 1877, and deposited in the 
office of the Superintendent of Streets. 

Said Metropolitan Railroxd Company shall also have the 
right to enter upon and use with its horses and cars the 
tracks of the South Boston Railroad Company on Washing- 
ton, Milk, and Hawley streets. 

The right to lay down the tracks located by this order is 
upon the condition that the whole work of laying down the 
same, the form of rail to be used, and the kind and quality 
of material used in paving said tracks, shall be under the 
direction and to the satisfaction of the Committee on Paving 
and the Superintendent of Streets, and shall be approved 
by them. Also upon the condition that the said Metropoli- 
tan Railroad Company shall accept this order of location, and 
shall agree in writing to comply with the conditions therein 
contained, and shall file said acceptance and agreement with 
the City Clerk within thirty days of the date of its passage ; 
otherwise it shall be null and void. 


MINORITY REPORT. 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, Nov. 5, 1877. 


The under signed, a member of the Committee on Paving, 
to whom was recommitted the petition of the Metropolitan 
Railroad Company for additional locations in Washington, 
Milk, and other streets, respectfully recommends the pas-— 
sage of the following order of location. 


R. W. ROBINSON. 


ee a 


a © 


j . 


METROPOLITAN RarmRoap, FirrtretH Location. 3 


Ordered, That in addition to the rights heretofore granted 
to the Metropolitan Railroad Company, to lay down tracks 
in several of the streets of the City of Boston, said company 
shall have the right to lay down an additional track on 
Washington street, from the northerly line of Temple place 
to the track of the South Boston Railroad on said Washing- 
ton street, north of Summer street; also a curved track at 
the southerly corner of Washington and Summer streets, to 


_ connect the track located by this order on Washington 


street with the track of said Metropolitan Railroad on Sum- — 
mer street; also a curved track on the northerly corner of 
Summer and Hawley streets, to connect the track of the 
South Boston Railroad on Hawley street with the track of 
said company on Summer street. 

Said Metropolitan Railroad Company shall also have the 
right to lay down a single track on Milk street, from the track 
of the South Boston Railroad to Congress street ; also in Con- 


_ gress street, from Milk street to State street, and in State street 


from Congress street to that part of Devonshire street lying 
northerly of State street, and through said Devonshire 
street to Washington street, and in Washington street to a 
point in the track of the Middlesex Railroad on said Wash-. 
ington street between Brattle and Elm streets. 

Said company shall also have the right to lay down a 
curved track at the northerly corner of Washington and 
Milk streets, to connect the track of the Metropolitan Rail- 
road on Washington street with the track of the South Bos- 
ton Railroad on Milk street; the tracks located by this 
order being shown on plans drawn by H. A. Case, Civil 
Engineer, dated , 1877, and deposited in the 
office of the Superintendent of Streets. 

Said Metropolitan Railroad Company shall also have the 
right to enter upon and use with its horses and cars the 
tracks of the South Boston Railroad Company on Washing- 
ton, Milk, and Hawley streets. 

The right to lay down the tracks located by this order is 
upon the condition that the whole work of laying down said 
tracks, the form of rail to be used, and the kind and quality 
of material used in paving said tracks, shall be under the 
direction and to the satisfaction of the Committee on Paving, 
and the Superintendent of Streets, and shall be approved 
by them. Also upon the condition that the said Metropoli- 
tan Railroad Company shall accept this order of location, 
and shall agree in writing to comply with the conditions 
therein contained, and shall file said acceptance and agree- 
ment with the City Clerk within thirty days of the date of 
its passage ; otherwise it shall be null and void. 
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HIGHLAND STREET RAILWAY. — EIGHTH 
LOCATION. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Nov. 5, 1877. 


The Committee on Paving, to whom was recommitted the 
petition of the Highland Street Railway Company for the 
location of tracks on Eliot street, respectfully recommend 
the passage of the following order of location. 


For the Committee, 
R. W. ROBINSON, 


Chairman. 


Ordered, That in addition to the rights heretofore granted 
to the Highland Street Railway Company to lay down tracks 
in several of the streets of the City of Boston, said com- 
pany shall have the right to lay down a double track on 
Eliot street from Columbus avenue to Tremont street, and 
to connect the same with the tracks of the Metropolitan 
- Railroad on Columbus avenue, and also with the tracks of 
said company on Tremont street. Said Highland Street 
Railway Company shall also have the right to lay down a 
single track across Tremont street, to connect the southerly 
track located by this order on Eliot street, west of Tremont 
street, with the track of the Highland Street Railway Com- 
pany as now laid down on Eliot street, east of Tremont 
street; the tracks located by this order being shown on 
plans drawn by Barbour and Hodges, civil engineers, 
dated Oct. 29, 1877, and deposited in the office of the 
Superintendent of Streets. 

The right to lay down the tracks located by this order is 
upon the condition that the whole work of laying down said 
tracks, the form of rail to be used, and the kind and quality 
of material used in paving said tracks, shall be under the 
direction and to the satisfaction of the Committee on Paving 


PY ONS Oey: 


os Se: Railway Company shall ne this rd of 
and shall agree in writing to comply with th eC 
therein contained, and shall file said acceptance ; 
- ment with the City Clerk within thirty days of the 
its passage ; otherwise it shall be null and void. __ 


OCITY: OF BOSTON. 
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SOUTH BOSTON RAILROAD. — FOURTEENTH 
LOCATION. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Oct. 29, 1877. 


The Committee on Paving to whom was recommitted the 
petition of the South Boston Railroad Company for permis- 
sion to construct-a turn-out track on Kneeland street, in 
front of the Old Colony Railroad Station respectfully report 
the accompanying order of location. 2 


For the Committee. 
R. W. ROBINSON, 


Chairman. — 


Ordered, That in addition to the rights heretofore granted 
to the South Boston Railroad Company to lay down tracks in 
several of the streets of the City of Boston, said company 
shall have the right to lay down curved tracks to connect its 
track on Kneeland street with a turn-out track to be con- 
structed by permission of the Old Colony Railroad Company, 
on premises of said company, lying between the southerly line 
of Kneeland street and the Old Colony Station; the track 
located by this order being shown on a plan drawn by Daniel 
Coolidge, Civil Engineer, dated May 12, 1877, and deposited 
in the office of the Superintendent of Streets. The right to 
lay down the tracks located by this order is upon the con- 
dition that the whole work of laying down the same shall be 
under the direction and to the satisfaction of the Committee 
on Paving and the Superintendent of Streets, and shall be 
approved by them. Also, upon the condition that the said 
South Boston Railroad Company shall accept this order of 
location, and shall agree in writing to comply with the con- 
ditions therein contained, and shall file said acceptance and 
agreement with the City Clerk within thirty days of the date 
of the passage of this order; otherwise it shall be null and 
void. 

In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Nov. 5, 1877. 


Passed. 
S. F. McCunary, City Clerk. 
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BOSTONIA. ¥ 


REPORT OF THE JOINT STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON HEALTH IN RELATION TO THE ABATE- 
MENT OF THE NUISANCE IN AND ABOUT 
ROXBURY, CANAL. 


In BoarpD oF ALDERMEN, November 12, 1877. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Health, to whom was 
referred the petition of J. H. Chadwick and others, that the 
nuisance in and about Roxbury Canal be abated, having con- 
sidered the subject and given a hearing to the petitioners, 
beg leave to submit the following 


REPORT. 


In the year 1796 John Lowell, Increase Sumner, Thomas 
Williams, and others were incorporated as “the proprietors of 
Roxbury Canal,” for the purpose of opening a communica- 
tion by water upon the easterly side of the town of Roxbury 
to extend into Roxbury, and under their charter straightened 
and excavated a creek which ran through Lamb’s Dam Farm 
and the marsh adjoining, and constructed what is known as 
Roxbury Canal. 

The canal is bordered by wharves, occupied by dealers in 
coal and wood, lumber, and building materials. These 
wharves are accessible to vessels only at high water. At 
low water portions of the bottom of the canal are bare, and 
there is no current except such as is produced by the ebb 
and flow of the tide. 

The canal receives the contents of three sewers, viz.: the 
Albany-street sewer, which: drains 213 acres and 1,377 
houses ; the Chester-park sewer, which drains 58 acres and 
835 houses; and the Concord-street sewer, which drains 55 
acres and 543 houses; making a total of 326 acres and 2,755 
houses, the drainage of which is emptied into the canal. As 
a natural consequence, the accumulation of filth *.. pro- 
duced a nuisance which is a source of gree* <uscomfort and 
annoyance not only to persons liv in the immediate 
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vicinity, but also to others who reside at a considerable 
distance from the canal. 

At the hearing given by the committee residents of houses 
situated on Washington and Newton streets complained that 
they were frequently compelled to close their windows on 
account of the efiluvia arising from the canal. Physicians 
connected with both the City Hospital and the Homeopathic 
Hospital testified to the annoyance which is experienced. at 
those institutions from the nauseous odors, and expressed 
the opinion that the recovery of patients was in some cases 
retarded thereby. It was also in evidence that the value of 
real estate in the vicinity of the canal is diminished by the 
nuisance. Property-owners and residents in that section of 
the city are anxious to have the nuisance abated, while the 
only opposition comes from the occupants of wharves situ- 
ated on the canal, who object to having their business in- 
jured. 

The only complete remedy for the evil is to intercept the 
sewers which now empty into the canal, and carry the sewage 
to a new outlet in deep water, and to fill the canal with 
clean gravel. ‘To divert the drainage alone will not be an 
effectual remedy, as the bed and surroundings of the canal 
are so completely saturated with filth that a long period 
would elapse before they would be purified by natural meth- 
ods. Besides, as long as the canal remains open, it will — 
continue to be a convenient receptacle for garbage and 
debris more or less offensive in character, and increasing in 
quantity with the growth of the neighborhood. 

The necessary authority for abating the nuisance was 
granted by Chapter 217 of the Acts of 1877. By this act 
fhe city is authorized to purchase, or ‘otherwise take, the 
lands and easements, with the buildings and other fixtures 
thereon, situated within the district bounded by Harrison 
avenue, the line of East Chester park extended to Swett 
street, Swett street and Northampton street. Within sixty 
days from the time it shall take the lands, the city is required © 
to file in the office of the Registry of Deeds a description of 
the lunds so taken; and the title of the lands and easements 
so taken shall then vest in the City of Boston. The city 
shall then forthwith raise the grade of the territory by filling 
up the same, including that portion of Roxbury Canal lying 
within the district, with good clean earth or gravel, and 
with. reference to the complete drainage thereof. All lands — 
and easements taken otherwise than by purchase must be 
taken within two years, and all grading and filling done 
within three years from the passage of the act. On and 
after the completion of the work the sewers and drains now 
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discharging into Roxbury Canal must be discharged else- 
where, and cannot be discharged into any part of the canal. 
The city is authorized to lay and maintain railway tracks for 
the purpose of transporting earth and other material required 
to fill up the district. 

The act further provides for the settlement of all claims 
on account of taking the lands, first by the appointment by 
the Supreme Court of three commissioners, who shall award 
and assess the value of the land at the time of taking, and 
the amount of damage, if any; and, secondly, by an appeal 
from the decision of the commissioners to a trial by jury at 
the bar of the Supreme Court. 

The territory to be improved contains 329,466 square feet 
of land, including those portions of East Chester park and 
Albany street which are within its boundaries. The build- 
-Ings upon it are all of wood, and consist mostly of coal 
and lumber sheds, stables and offices. It will not be neces- 
sary to raise the grade of the district. About 1,000 
feet in length of the canal will be filled up, and a sea-wall 
built across the canal, on the line of East Chester park ex- 
tended. 

If the canal is filled up, the city will be relieved of the 
cost of maintaining Albany-street bridge. This bridge 
was constructed some twelve years since, and for tem- 
porary purposes. ‘The bulkheads are of wood, and con- 
stant repairs are required. Its original cost was prob- 
ably $10,000. A new structure will be required within 
three years, the cost of which would, with stone abutments 
and modern construction of bridge, be about $50,000. 

The Superintendent of Sewers informs the committee 
that the cost of intercepting the sewers now discharging 
into the canal, and carrying them beyond the limits of the 
canal, as prescribed by the act, going over the Concord- 
street sewer, and discharging opposite Brookline street, 
through the yard of the Paving Department (not including 
the cost of any land or damages for going through the 
territory of the Paving Department), will be $50,000. 

The total cost of the improvement is estimated as fol- 
lows : — 


Value of estates to be taken ; : -. $305,900 00 © 
Cost of filling canal |. : ; : ; 26,400 00 
Cost of sea-wall . ; : ‘ : ; 9,000 00 
Cost of intercepting sewer to outlet opposite 

Brookline street : : ; ; ‘ 50,000 00 


Total : : ; ‘ ; . $391,300 00 
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The value of the fee in the docks Gif any there be) is not 
included in the above estimate. The value of the estates 
is taken from/the Assessors’ valuation of 1877. 

The committee are of the opinion that the existence of 
what is nothing more or less than an open sewer within the 
limits of the city, and immediately adjoining a thickly pop- , 
ulated district, is a nuisance which should be abated, and ~ 
they believe that its continuance cannot fail to be prejudi- 
cial to the health of the community. 

They would, therefore, respectfully recommend the pas- 
sage of the following order of taking. 


CLINTON VILES, 
CHOATE BURNHAM, 
EDWIN SIBLEY, 
JAMES J. FLYNN, 
ROBERT COX. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Nov. 12, 1877. 


_ Whereas, by an act of the Legislature of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, passed the eleventh day of May, 
A.D. 1877, entitled “An act to enable the City of Boston 
to abate a nuisance existing therein, and for the preservation 
of the public health in said city, and for other purposes,” it 
is provided among other things as follows, viz. : — 


SrotTion 1. The City of Boston may purchase or other- 
wise take for the purpose of abating the nuisance now exist- 
ing in and about the Roxbury Canal, so called,the lands and — 
easements with the buildings and other fixtures thereon 
situate and lying within the district hereinafter bounded and 
described, to wit: commencing at the junction of Harrison 
avenue and the northerly line of East Chester park, and 
thence running by said northerly line of East Chester park, 
produced in an easterly direvtion, across the said Roxbury 
Canal to Swett street; thence by the northerly line of 
Swett street to Northampton street; thence by the northerly 
line of Northampton street to Harrison avenue; and thence 
by the easterly line of Harrison avenue to the point of 
beginning. 

_ Said city shall, within sixty days from the time it shall 
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take said lands or easements, file in the office of the Registry 
of Deeds for the county of Suffolk a description of the lands 
or easements so taken as certain as is required in a common . 
conveyance of land, and a statement that the same are taken 
pursuant to the provisions of this act; which said descrip- 
tion and statement shall be signed by the mayor of said city, 
and the title to all lands and easements so taken shall vest 
in the City of Boston; and.if any party whose land or ease- 
ment is taken shall agree with the said city upon the damage 
done to him by the said taking, the same shall be paid to 
him by the said city forthwith. And it shall be the duty of 
the City of Boston forthwith to raise the grade of the terri- 
tory so purchased or taken by filling up the same, including 
that portion of the Roxbury Canal lying within the described 


district, with good clean earth or gravel, and with reference 


to a complete drainage thereof, so as to abate the present 
nuisance and to preserve the health of the city. 


Now, therefore, know all Men by these Presents, That the 
said City of Boston, by virtue of the power and authority 
in said act given, and pursuant to the provisions thereof, has 
taken, and by these presents does take, the following de- 
scribed parcel of land, situated within the limits described in 
said act, bounded and described as follows, viz. : commencing 
at the junction of Harrison avenue and the northerly line of 
East Chester park; and thence running by said northerly 
line of East Chester park, produced in an easterly direction 
across the’said Roxbury Canal to Swett street ; thence by the 
northerly line of Swett street to Northampton street ; thence 
by the northerly line of Northampton street to Harrison 
avenue; and thence by the easterly line of Harrison avenue 
to the point of beginning. 

The said parcel of land is shown on a plan made by 
Thomas W. Davis, City Surveyor, bearing date July 24, 
1877, and deposited in the office of the said City Surveyor. 

To have and to hold the same to the said City of Boston, its 
successors and assigns, to its and their sole use and behoof 
forever, agreeably to the provisions of the said act. 
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I, Frederick O. Prince, Mayor of the City of Boston, do 
hereby approve of the foregoing instruments, and’ “of the 
action of the City Council in the premises ; and in accordance 
with the provisions of the act referred to in said instrument, 
I hereby certify that the lands described in said instrument 
were, and are, taken pursuant to the provisions of the said 
act. 

In witness whereof, I have caused the common seal of the 
City of Boston to be hereto affixed, and have hereto set my 
hand as Mayor, as aforesaid, this day 
of in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy- 


———————— 


a 


=m CITY OF BOSTON. 
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MIDDLESEX RAILROAD.—SEVENTENTH LOCA- 
TION. 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, Nov. 12, 1877. . 


~The Committee on Paving, to whom was recommitted the 
petition of the Middlesex Railroad Company for leave to 
construct a turnout track on South street at the Old Colony 
Railroad Depot, respectfully recommend the passage of the 
accompanying order. | 


For the Committee, 


R. W. ROBINSON, 


Chairman. 


Ordered, That in addition to the rights heretofore granted 
to the Middlesex Railroad Company to lay down tracks in 
several of the streets of the City of Boston, said company 
shall have the right to construct a turnout-track on South 
street, near the north-westerly corner of the Old Colony 
Railroad Station, and to connect the same by curved tracks 
with the tracks of the South Boston Railroad Company on 
Kneeland street. The tracks located by this order being 
shown on a plan drawn by Messrs. Barbour and Hodges, 
Civil Engineers, dated June Ist, A.D. 1877, and deposited 
in the office of the Superintendent of Streets. 

The right to lay down the tracks located by this order is 
upon the condition that the whole work of laying down said 
tracks, the form of rail to be used, and the kind and quality 
of materials used in paving said tracks, shall be under the di- 
rection and to the satisfaction of the Committee on Paving and 
the Superintendent of Streets, and shall be approved by them. 

Also, upon condition that the said Middlesex Railroad 
Company shall accept this order of location, and shall agree 
in writing to comply with the conditions therein contained, 
and shall file said acceptance and agreement with the City 
Clerk within thirty days of the date of its passage, otherwise 
it shall be null and void. 


Read twice and passed. 
S. F. McCLEARY, 


City Clerk. 
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In Common Councin, Nov. 15, 1877. 


Read, and ordered to be printed ; and the next meeting, at 
84 o'clock P.M., was assigned as a time for further consider- 
ation. 


W. P. GREGG, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 


In the Year One Thousand Hight Hundred and Seventy-seven. 


AN ORDINANCE 
TO PROVIDE FOR THE PAYMENT OF MEMBERS OF THE CITY COUNCIL FOR 
EXPENSES INCURRED BY THEM IN THE PERFORMANCE OF THEIR 
OFFICIAL DUTIES. 

Be tt ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of 
the City of Boston, in City Council assembled, as follows: — . 

SECTION 1. From and after the first Monday in January, 
1878, there may be allowed to each member of the Board of 
Aldermen, for expenses incurred by him in the performance 
of his official duties, a sum in all not exceeding five hundred 
dollars per annum, or at that rate; the same to be paid to 
him from time to time, on presentation of his certificate to 
the Auditor of Accounts that the amount at any time asked 
for has been properly expended by him in the performance of 
his official duty as such Alderman. 

Secor. 2. From and after the first Monday in January, 
1878, there may be allowed to each member of the Common 
Council, for expenses incurred by him in the performance of 
his official duties, a sum in all not exceeding one hundred 
dollars per annum, or at that rate; the same to be paid to 
him from time to time, on presentation of his certificate to 
the Auditor of Accounts that the amount at any time asked 
for has been properly expended by him in the performance of 
his official duty as a member of the Common Council. 

Sxeor. 3. From and after the first Monday in January, 
1878, no bill for refreshments or carriage-hire, or any other 
bill or expense, incurred by any member or any committee 
of the City Council, shall be paid, unless such bill or expense 
shall have first been authorized by the City Council. 
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»  __. AUDITOR’S MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


GENERAL AND SprecraL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1877-78. 


‘OFFICE or THE AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS, 
Ciry Haun, December 5, 1877. 


To THE HonoraBie Crry Councrn : — 


? Gentiemen, —The undersigned, in eotipliance with ie 
third Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents 
an Exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for the 
present financial year of 1877-78, as shown in the books in his 
office, December 1, 1877, including the December draft, —. 
being eight monthly payments of the financial year, — exhibit- 
ing the original appropriations, the balances brought forward 
from the year 1876-77, the amount expended, and the 
balance of each unexpended at that date. 


Respectfully submitted, 


a ALFRED T. TURNER, 
7 Auditor of Accounts. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 


Amount of each 


3. ought from last year, 217 75 


Bal. Unexpended. 


a, en eee 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. Appropriation. Expended. 
Additional SURE ae of Water . . |'$1,352,571 98) $809,110 69} $543,461 29 — 
Advertising . : : ; 2,500 00 882 59 1,617 44 
Armories : . 22,000 00 10530832 11,696 68 
Assessors’ Department... j : 92,167 00 75,911 84 “. 16,255 16.9 
Auditor’s Department . . 15,650 00 10,104 97 5,045 03 7 
Back Bay Streets and Avenues : 23,084 61 2,461 86 622 7a 
Beach Street . ear : : 3594 00 148 50 445 50 © 
Bells and Clocks . 5 ; : 3,080 00 1,58701 1,992 99 
. Board of Health . ; i : 68,900 00 35,184 42 33,715 58° 
Boston Harbor : 5,000 00 2,745 45} 2,254 55 
Branch Library, W. Roxbury Dist. 410,000 00 6,974 46 3,025 54 | 
Bridges . ; 53,293 00 33,244 03 20,048 97 
Broadway Extension 4 : ; 580,680 21 ee 80,680 21 — 
Burnt District - . : : : 6352,800 20 889 28 351,910 92 
Cedar Grove Cemetery : ; o 
Add Revenue received, ae 483 91 ; Dae ers 225 4 
Chelsea Bridge. §141,022 46 39,209 90 101,812 56 
Chestnut Hill Driveway . : ; 3,000 00 B,01oneo ‘184 64 
City Debt ‘ : : , G7 237 0008 672,700 00 ¥ 
City Hospital a q 
Rad Bene on Funds, $251 40 x vr at oO a 40,407 3a 
City Registrar’s Depar tment . 9,650 00 4,655 14 4,994 86 — 
Cochituate Water Works: — 
Revenue, $285,315 30 
Running Expenses, $174,300 56 ara: 
Thicceee: Pp eae 83 f 498,903 94 ($213,588 64 prov. for.) 
Proportion paid under | 
contract, 7,474 55 ) . 
Collector’s Department . 4 ; 42,600 00 29,382 34 13,217 66 
Common, etc. 080,100 00 67,186 29 12,9138 
Com. Council Chamber ventilation, 115;000 00 3,000 00 Sy Siete 
Commonwealth Avenue, Fencing Hie we 
and Grading, 11,555! 46 7,809 67 3,745 79 
Completion West Chester Park, ete. 150,000 00 95,624 86 54,375 14 
Contingent Funds: 
Joint Committees : : , 4.000 00 2,612 92 1,387 08 
Mayor ; ; : : 3,000 00} O20 bo 2,676 25 
Board of Aldermen , : s 3,000 00 2,129 60 870 40 
Common Council é P : 3,000 00 1,246.17 1,753 32 
County of Suffolk: . 365,000 00 183,770 38] 181,229 62 
Deeds, Real Est. Adv ertising, ete. 1: | | 
Add Revenue received,$15,749 13 j "9,176 60 15,639 50 9,286 23 
East Boston Ferries : ; : 165,000 00 118, 333102 46,666 98 
Carried forward. ; : $3,861,343 27) $2,836,647 90) $1,549,083 75 
Brought from last year, $1,852,571 98 8 Brought from last year, $26,022 46 
Brought from last year, 3.084 61 - 9 Brought from last year, 2,000 00 
Brought from last year, 594 00 10 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 15, "000 00 
Transferred from Reserved Fund, 10,000 00 11 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 3, "000 00 
Brought from last year, 80,680 21 12 Brought from last year, 555 46 
Br ought from last year, 352,800 20 18 Brought from last year, on176 60 
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Amount of each 


Expended. Bal. Unexpended. 
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OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Brought forward. ; 
astern Avenue and Bridge . 


A cer’s Department . 25,479 00 15, 049 15 10,429 85 
gine House and Land, Fulton St. 245,000 00 45,000 00 
glish High and Latin School 
Buildings 840,000 00 11,349 72 28,650 28 
Evergreen Cemetery : \ F 
Add Revenue received, $459 00 f 1,202 86 1,399 59 262 26 
fever Hospital, Gallop’s Tsland 2,500 00 2,140 83 359 17 
fire Alarm Telegraph 520,642 00 10,539 79 103102,22 
e Department 5 563,000 00 Thee 830 18 157,169 82 
ancis Street School-house : 63,909 72)... 8,909 72 
ammar School-house, Brighton Wee 

District ; 45,974 25 6,068 12 39,906 13 
srammar School-house, Dorches- : RQ 4c 

MeBverett District 19,194 97 19,058 42 136 55 

Grammar School-house, Egleston 9 

~ Square 910,397 18 3,093 37 7,303 76 
| Gs: rammar School-house, Washing- ; 

Bott Villazo 80.775 00| 32,476 88) 48,298 12 
Health Department 365,000 00 235,646 67} 129,353 33 
B Tome for Poor, Deer Island . 14 O00 VOPR We dee 147,500 00 

mproved Sewerage SS 1246 256 04 16,229 08 30,026 96 
Incidental Expenses: | 
_ Add income of Foss and Babcock 87,000 00 68,678 45 18,731 27 

Funds, $409 72 
In ispection of Buildings . ’ 818,600 00 11,846 76 6,753 24 
Interest and Premium 1,698,000 00 890,672 34 807,327 66 
Lamps . 490,000 00 285,048 25 204,951 75 
: Law Department 18,440,00 11,093 17 7,346 83 
uiquor License Expenses : 2 
iid Reventie rec'd, $264,910 bes ae pavae *77 844 42 189,589 06 

Markets . 9,295 00 5,959 41 3,030 59 
Me morial Monument, Boston Com- ; 

a. ‘ 152,600 00, 51,800 00 700 00 

Mount Hope Cemetery “0197 

_Add Revenue Raesivod, 811, Silioz : 716,526 61 Eee en ye aiae 
Mt. Washington Avenue eee 178,000 00 157 88 7,842 12 
tic Sewer . 18203,755 68 59,919 57 143,836 11 


Mystic Water Works: 
Revenue, $94,134 26 
Running expenses, 
Interest, 

Proportions paid under 


$74,849 20 
34,560 00 


Appropriation. 


fa pea) ae a7] 


$3,861,343 27| $2,836,647 90) $1,549,083 75 


13,569 79 


129,961 40] ($35,827.14 prov. for.) 


contracts, 20,552 20 


Carried forward $7,896,384 79| $5,215,303 06) $3,612,521 55 


_ 7 Brought from last year, $138,569 79 11 Brought from last year, $147,500 00 
Brought from last year, 45,000 00 12 Brought from last year, 20,256 04 
Loan, 40, "000 00 Loan, 26,000 Ov 
Brought from last year, "202 85 13 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 4,600 00 
Brought from last year, 1,000 00 14 Brought from last year, 2,523 48 
Brought from last year, 3,909 72 15 Brought from last year, 52,500 00 
Brought from last year, 5,974 25 16 Brought from last year, 1,826 61 
Brought from last year, 16,194 97 17 Brought from last year, 8,000 00. 

* Brought from last year, 6,897 13 18 Brought from last year, 203,755 68 
Brought from last year, 80, 775 00 


* Of this amount $64,760 00 were paid to State, being one-quarter of receipts for licenses, and $13,124 42 
@ expenses incurred under the law. 


+ 
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OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. Amount of each, pyasudedt Bal, Userpendal 


Appropriation. 

Brought forward, $7,896,384 79} $5,215,303 06} $3,612,521 55 
Neponset Bridge 149,000 00 5,181 93| 13,818 07 
New Engine Houses 2860 67 568 37 \ 
New Lunatic Hospital ; $101,062 97 1,062 97 
Northampton Street District . 420,532 27 15,668 20 
Old Claims ; 2,000 00 1,474 19 
Overseers of the Poor 141,400 00 42.994 73 
Park Department 52,159 92 1,538 74 
Paving, etc. : 850,000 00 684,138 32 
Play grounds . C 62,000 00 570 00 | 
Police : 841,300 00 097,222 33 284,077 67 
Primary School- house, City Point . 715,000 00}. 15,000 00 - 
Se Ary, School-house, Sherwin Dis- 40,000 00 10,610 85 29,389 1 | 
Printing and Stationery . - 27,000 00 15,172 80 
Prison Point Bridge $2,629 03 2,256 05 
Public Baths . 25,000 00 17,403 50 
Public Buildings 83,850 00 59,901 96 
Public Institutions, viz. 

House of Industry 9184,515 24 115,539 66 
House of Correction 91,150 00 62,366 84 
Lunatic Hospital 59,720 00 32,870 17 
Pauper Expenses 80,600 00 45,167 46 
Steamboat ‘‘ J. Putnam Bradlee " 18,170 00 5,105 31 
Office Expenses . ; 7,350 00 1,516 98 
Marcella Street Home 25,000 00 17,529 36 
Almshouse, Austin Farm 18,000 00 6,887 54 
Almshouse, Charlestown District 9,000 00 5,214 35 
eee to building, maura 16,000 00 6,188 19 
New Piggery, Deer Island. 8,500 00 8,442 53 
Public Lands . 6,000 00 1,989 42 
Public Library 0120,626 00 77,616 97 
Quarantine Department. 14,400 00 9,957 96 
Registration of Voters and Election 
eras 22,200 00] 18,816 98 
Reserved Fund 11943,500:/00}2% see b 
Salaries . 31,950 00 21,051 03 10,898 97 _ 
Schools and School- houses, viz. , : 
School Instructors 1,115,520 00 767,641 91 347,878 09 
School Expenses, School Com. 245,000 00 177,525 94 67,474 06 
Salaries Officers, School Com. 51,000 00 38,689 90 12,310 10 
School-houses, Public Buildings . 133,000 00 95,726 91 37,273 09 


Carried forward 


$12,571,380 89] $8,141,413 41 
i SS ees a ete es i. tb Sea eee ee , | 


$5,361,407 30 


1 Brought from last year, $19,000 00 10 Brought from last year, 

2 Brought from last year, 860 67 ul Transferred to Branch Library West 

3 Brought from last year, 100,628 21 Roxbury District, 10,000 00 
Transferred from House of Industry, "434 76 Common, 15,000 00 

4 Brought from last year, 532 27 Com. Council Chamber 
Transferred from Reserved Fund, 20,000 00 ventilation, 8,000 00 

5 Brought from last year, 2,159 92 Inspection of Buildings, 4, 600 00 | 


6 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 2000 00 
7 Brought from last year, 
§ Brought from last year, 


* Transferred to New Lunatic Hospital, 434 76 


Northampton-st. Dist., 20, Bi 00 


Play grounds, 


00 00° 


Sealer of W’ts & Meas., ? 400 00 


Treas 8 Dep’t, 


0 00 


Aupitor’s Monruty Exuietr. | 5 h 
Onsxcr OF APPROPRIATIONS. dat Expended. |Bal. Unexpended. 
Brought forward. A . {$12,571,380 89} $8,141,413 41] $5,361,407 30 
Sealer of Weights and Measures : 15,100 00 3,316 10 1,783 90 
Sewers . : 150,000 00 129,272 Ski we 1205727569 
king Fund Commissioners Ate, 800 00 375 00 425 00 
all-pox Hospital BR 2 °29,243 64 23,614 08 5,629 56 
soldiers’ Relief: ae 
Add revenue, $7941 181 00 3153,131 98 47,752 35 184,560 63 
Suffolk Street District . ; 49,164 03 ONT PAISe 1,989 16 
urveyor’s Department . j ; 36,176 00 23,005 36 18,170 64 
Swett Street . 2 } “ee 556,513 78 E73462 05 38,751 73 
Tax and other Fees: 
_ Revenue received, $19,553 ist ; 286 27 19,266 88 
ie reasurer’s Department : : £927,200-00 14,452 82 TAT 18 
Washington Street Extension : He O0, 803-90 ca oe am Sale 30,863 90 


Jater Works, West Roxbury and A 

Brighton Districts 25,403 78 25,4083 78 

West Boston and other Bridges . 98,000 00 4,583 28 D416 72 

Widening Shawmut Avenue . : 300d Ou lmmt ee Lana nas 3,669 53 
" idening Streets. . : , ‘ 125,000 00 50,620 83 TA,3T9 AG 


i ‘otal Appropriations, $10,267,258 00 8,482,032 51) $5,767,788 99 
Balances from 1876-77, 2,886,389 53 Less prov. for, 249,415. 78 
, 66,000 00 
i ee $13,219,647 53 MN 
Revenue. : : ; ‘ , 780,758 19 | $5,518,373 21 
$14,000,405 72 
1 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, a we 00 6 rityiaafarrcil 110m the Reserved Fund, $500 00 — 
2 Brought from last year, 243 64 7 Brought from last year, 80,863 90 
3 Brought from last year, ioe 131 98 8 Brought from last year, 25,403 78 - 


4 Brought from last year, 2.164 03 ® Brought from last year, 1,500 00 
6 Brought from last year, 56,513 78 10 Brought from last year, 3,669 53 
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UNCOMPLETED PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS, MAY 1, 18773 
TotaL APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR BACH. 


The following table shows the total amount of appropriations made from time to time . 
by the City Council, and the objects for which they were made, — the amount expended, © 
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and balance unexpended, including the December draft. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


~ 


Additional Supply of Water (transfer, loans and 
PLemuUM ONUOANS) esse). 6 sss 
Back Bay streets and avenues (loan and transfers) . 
Beach Street (loan and transfer)... .....e. 
Broad ways xtension (lOan) <<). 6s 6 «» 2 « + ss 
Burnt District (loans) . 


ore e 


Chelsea Bridge (appropriation) . hee A cies. Soc 
Hastern Avenue and Bridge (loan) ...... 55 
Francis Street School-house (appropriation). .... 


Grammar School-house, Brighton District (appro’tion) 
Grammar School- house, Dorchester-Everett District 
(ADPLOPLIAtON) Meh. 6. 
Grammar School-house, Egleston Square (appro’tion) 
Grammar School-house, Washington Village appre: ) 
Home for Poor, Deer Island (appropriation) 
Memorial Monument, Boston Common (transfer), 
Mystic Sewer (loan) . 4 
New Engine Houses (appr opriation) 
New Lunatic Hospital (loan and appropri ation) . 
Northampton Street District (loan and transfers) 
Suffolk Street District (loans and transfers) 0 
Swett Street (loan) ...... Ssh <oaeo 
Washington Street Extension (loans) Site deck cee 
Water Works, West Roxbury and Brighton Districts 
(loans and premium on loans). ....... ‘ 
Widening Shawmut Avenue (transfer) 5 Olena Boe 


Loan, Revenue, 


or from 
Transfers. 


$4,462,886 80 


462,000 00 
258,969 96 
1,000,000 00 
6,671,176 65 
158,000 00 
200,000 00 
20,000 00 
46,000 00 


48,000 00 
23,500 00 
115,000 00 
150,000 00 
75,000 00 
205,000 00 
23,000 00 
148,434 76 
262,000 00 
2,428,248 96 
376,000 00 
1,670,000 00 


480,570 00 
77,000 00 


$19,350,787 18 


Expended. 


$3,919,425 51 
461,377 25 
253,524 46 
919,319 79 

6,319,265 73 
56,187 44 
186,430 21 
16,090 28 
6,093 87 


42,863 45 


16,196 24 | 


66,701 88 
2,500 00 
74,300 00 
61,163 89 
22,707 70 
48,434 76 
257,135 93 
2,426,259 80 
337,248 27 

* 1,639,136 10 


480,570 00 
73,330 47 


$17,686,263 03 


Unexpended. q 


$1,664,524 10 


EDD SSS ee 
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$548,461 29 — 
622 75 

445 50 - 
80,680 21 
351, "910 92 
101, 812 56 
8,909 72 
39,906 13 


136 55 
7,303 76 
48,298 12 
147,500 00 
"700 00 
143,836 11 
* "292 30 
100,000 00 
4,864 07 
1,989 16 
38,751 73° 
30,863 90. 

t 


3,669 53 
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_ REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LAMPS ON PETI- 
TION OF R. M. C. GRAHAM AND OTHERS FOR 
LEAVE TO LAY GAS MAINS AND PIPES IN 
THE STREETS. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Dec. 3, 1877. 
Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 


Attest : 
JOHN T. PRIEST, 
Asst. City Clerk. 


To the Honorable the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Coun- 
cil of the City of Boston: — 


Permission is hereby requested by Ropert M. C. Granam 
AND HIS ASSOCIATES to lay gas mains and pipes in the 
streets, avenues, and public places in the City of Boston, for 
the purpose of supplying gas to the city and its inhabitants, 

’ upon the conditions following : — 


First. — The manufactory or works necessary for the pur- 
poses of producing gas shall be so conducted as not to be in 
any way detrimental to the public health, nor otherwise 
create a nuisance. 

Second. —The gas furnished shall be of the best quality 
of illuminating gas, and of an illuminating power of not less 
than sixteen (16) candles when tested at a distance of not 
less than one mile from the place of manufacture. 

Third. — Gas shall be supplied to the public lamps situated 
on the line or lines of the mains so to be laid, and said lamps 
shall be lighted when required by the city ata rate not to 
exceed the maximum of twenty-five (25) dollars per annum 
for each lamp burning 3,833} hours and consuming gas through 
a burner consuming three cubic feet of gas per hour, under a 
pressure of one inch, — the said rate to include the gas, light- 
ing, extinguishing, cleaning, repairing, reglazing, and paint- 
ing the lamp-posts and lanterns, replacing the cocks, tubes, 
burners, cross-heads, lamp-irons, and lanterns. 
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Also the price for fitting up and repairing lamp-posts which 
may at any time be required shall not exceed the following 


rates, to wit,: — 


For fitting up each lamp-post . : : . $10 00 


For straightening each lamp-post : ; : 1 50 
For re-leading each column : ; : . 1 50 
For refitting each column . ; ; : : 3 50 
For removing each lamp-post . : : , 3 90 
For resetting each lamp-post . : é PLT YOO 


Fourth. — Gas shall be supplied to the public buildings or 
offices of the corporation situated on the line or lines of the 
mains so to be laid whenever the said petitioners may be re- 
quired so to do by the proper officers of the city, at a rate not 
to exceed two (2) dollars per one thousand cubic feet. It 
should, however, be taken into consideration that the gas of the 

- Municipal Gas Light Company of N. Y. (which same quality 
your petitioners propose to furnish) is of greater illuminating 
power than ordinary gas, and that the consumers find a saving 
of at least 25 per cent. in its use. 

Lifih. —The proper oflicers of the City of Boston shall 
have the right to order the mains or pipes so to be laid, to be 
extended in or along any of the streets, avenues, or public 
places of the city ; provided, that said petitioners shall not be 
compelled to expend in laying of mains a yearly sum exceed- 
ing ten thousand dollars. 

Sixth. — All trenches or excavations shall be filled imme- 
diately after the mains or pipes shall be laid, the earth to be 
thoroughly rammed as the same is thrown into the trench or 
excavation, and the pavement replaced in a good and work- 
manlike manner, to the entire satisfaction of the proper off- 
cers of the city. 

Seventh. —The permission asked for, if granted, shall not 
become operative until the said petitioners shall have signified 
their assent to the conditions and their acceptance of the per- 
mission, giving good and suflicient security for the faithful 
performance of the contract, to the satisfaction of the proper 
officers of the city. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Dec. 3, 1877. 


The Committee on Lamps, to which was referred the 
accompanying petition of R. M. C. Graham and others, to 
lay gas-mains and manufacture gas in the City of Boston, 
submit the following 


REPorRtT ON LAMPS. i 


REPORT. 


Your committee have given such careful attention to the 
subject referred to them as the importance of the question 
demands. ‘They have personally visited New York and the 
works of the Municipal Gas Company there, which is under- 
stood to manufacture its gas under a process and a patent like 
those proposed to be employed here. They do not profess 
to be experts in chemistry, or in the manipulations of the 
various materials used by different companies to produce gas 
of a good illuminative quality; but they have given to the 
various bearings of the subject such careful examination as 
enables them, in their opinion, to form an intelligent judg- 
ment on it. 

There is no question that an article which at first was a 
luxury has now become almost a necessity in every house- 
hold; and we hold it to be the duty of every municipal 
corporation. to know that the gas distributed through the 
streets under its charge shall be of good quality, and sold at 
a price for public and private consumption which shall be 
fair and just. 

It is fortunate that the merits of the whole case should 
have received so recently a full and exhaustive examination 
from the Gas Commissioners of the City of Boston, who 
spent more than a year and a half in the investigations from 
which they derived their conclusion ; and it will be seen, in 
the progress of this report, how largely we are indebted to 
them for statements of facts, explanations of processes of 
manufacture, and the logical conclusions to which their 
examinations led. 

As shown by their report there are substantially but three 
processes of gas-making which have any considerable use. 
First, coal gas, which “furnishes the only illuminating gas 
for all the great cities of Europe, and of Boston and Phila- 
delphia in this country ; sccond, petroleum or naphtha gas, 
in partial use in some towns and cities in the United States ; 
third, water gas, in moderate use in half-a-dozen different 
processes in this country. 

Neither of these processes has been substantially improved 
since its invention, although each has been simplified, and 
advantageous changes in the details of manufacture have 
been made. 

Full descriptions of the comparative value of each of these 
forms of manufacture are to be found on pages 9 to 33, in- 
clusive, of the Commissioners’ report. 

The petition now before us for consideration is for permis- 
sion to introduce a form of water gas now in use in the city 


of New York. 
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Of the character of this gas it is sufficient to say that its 
use was forbidden in the city of Paris on account of the large 
amount of carbonic oxide which it contained, which a scientific 
commission of eminent chemists reported that it would be 
dangerous to introduce, even by way of experiment. 

By a law which passed the New Jersey Legislature, at its 
last session, no gas is allowed to be sold in the State which 
contains more than two per cent. of carbonic oxide. In ex- 
planation of this it may be stated that carbonic oxide is a 
gas of so poisonous a character that one volume of it diffused 
through 100 volumes of air renders the latter unfit to sus- 
tain life. 

It is said by the Commissioners to be a pure physiological 
poison, producing death almost as readily when diluted as 
when pure. 

We here subjoin an analysis, by Professor Henry Morton, 
of the Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, New York, 
a distinguished chemist, of the gas furnished by the Muni- 
cipal Company during the past summer : 


Constituents. Per cent. in volume. 
Carbonic acid . , ; s } ‘ : ; : : Ay sik 
Oxygen . : . : ‘ : 14 
Olefiant gas and ice cs illuminants ” : ; : ; : 15.12 
Benzine vapors and like ‘“‘illuminants” . : : : : 1.14 
Carbonic oxide ‘ h : : ‘ t : : : 26.18 
Hydrogen 5 : : ; : ; : ; - : 27.29 
Marsh gas ga We the . : , j ‘ : : : 25.43 
Nitrogen ; : : 4 ; . : : ‘ 4.45 

99.96 


The amount of carbonic oxide here shown, viz., about 
26 per cent., is, In my opinion, quite enough to render 
this gas very dangerous in view of the liability to leakage 
and escape which exists in its distribution and use. The 
amount of carbonic acid which this gas will develop in 
burning will also be about 50 per cent. more than that pro- 
duced by ordinary coal gas. 

Carbonic acid, as is well known, is fatal to life immediately 
if present to the extent of 30 per cent. in the air inhaled, 
and produces serious injury if present to the extent of even 
1 or 2 per cent. in air which is inhaled for a long time. 


Carbonic oxide is, however, far more poisonous, and is stated to 
produce fatal effects when pr esent even to the extent of 3 per cent. in the 
air inhaled; even v ery minute quantities pr oducing severe symptoms of 
headache, ciddiness, etc., in a short time. 


Before considering specifically in detail what the petitioners 
desire, it is obvious that the establishment of such a manu-— 
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facture must bring into employment additional capital upon 
which the gas consumers must pay interest. It is worth 
while to look for a moment at the price of gas as affected by 
the capital employed to manufacture and distribute it. 

There is invested in the city of New York in gas capital 
and bonds the sum of $20,750,000, or $20.75 to each inhabi- 
tant on the basis of 1,000,000 population. 

With recent proposed additions, Brooklyn will have 
invested a capital of $11,845,000, or $23.69 to each inhabi- 
tant, estimating the population at half a million. 

In the large district supplied by the Boston companies, 
$5,333,000 is invested, or $15.24 to each inhabitant, on the 
basis of 350,000 population. 

The practical result from this is that gas is sold to private 
consumers by every company but one in New York and 
Brooklyn at $2.50 per 1,000 cubic feet, while in Boston 
proper it has been for many years sold at a lower price than 
in either of those cities, and the price is now $2.25 per 1,000 
cubic feet. 

The general reasons for this result may be found in the 
masterly statement of John Stuart Mill, quoted in the hear- 
ing before the Board of Aldermen in 1874, Bes 124, and in 
the Commissioners’ report, pages 60 and oe 


When, in any employment, the régime of independent small pro- 
ducers has either never been possible, or has been suspended, and the 
system of many work-people under one management has become fully 
established, from that time any further enlar cement in the scale of pro- 
duction is generally an unqualified benefit. It is obvious, for example, 
how great an economy of labor would be obtained if London were to 
be supplied by a single gas or water company, instead of the existing 
plurality. While there are even as many as two, this implies double 
establishments of all sorts, when one only, with a small increase, could 
probably perform the whole operation equally well; double sets of 
machinery and works, when the whole of the gas or water required 
could generally be produced by one set only; even double sets of 
pipes, if the companies did not prevent this needless expense, by 
agreeing upon a division of the territory. Were there only one 
establishment, it could make lower charges consistently with ob- 
taining the rate of profit now realized. It is, however, an error to 
suppose that prices are even permanently kept down by the competition 
of these companies. Where competitors are so few, they always end 
by agreeing not to compete. They may run a race of cheapness to ruin 
a new candidate, but as soon as he has established his footing they come 
to terms with him. When, therefore, a business of real public im- 
portance can only be carried on advantageously upon so large a scale 
as to render the liberty of competition almost illusory, it is an unthrifty 
dispensation of the public resources, that several costly sets of 
arrangements should be kept up for the purpose of rendering to 
the community this one service. It is much better to treat it at once 
as a public function; andif it be not such as the government itself could 
beneficially undertake, it should be made over entire to the company or 
association which will perform it on the best terms for the public. In 
the case of railways, for example, no one can desire to see the enormous 
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_ waste of capital and land (not to speak of increased nuisance) involved 
in the construction of a second railway to connect the same places 
already united by an existing one; while the two would not do the work 
better than it could be done by ‘one, and, after a short time, would 
probably be amalgamated. Only one such line ought to be permitted ; 
but the control over that line never ought to be “parted with by the 
State, unless on a temporary concession, as in France; and the vested 
right which Parliament has allowed to be acquired by the existing 
companies, like all other proprietary rights which are opposed to public 
utility, is morally valid only as a claim to compensation. 


In this connection we quote to the same point from the 
Commissioners’ report, page 61, as follows : — 


In the early days of railroads in this country and England com- 
petition was regarded as a sovereign remedy for high rates of transporta- 
tion; but the result has shown a vast waste of capital, and compelled 
the public to pay interest on the cost of many lines which should never 
have been built. In gas companies the result has been the same, wher- 
ever competition in the same district has been carried to its legitimate 
and necessary issue. But one line of main pipes was necessary to 
supply the public wants, and wherever two were laid, in some form or 
other the consumer must pay the cost upon the unnecessary expenditure. 
Such a competition has led to precisely the result which might have 
been expected, a combination of or compromise between the companies, 
and an increased rate for gas to the consumers to pay the interest on the 
unnecessary outlay of capital, 

While the public interest in the proper and economical management 
of gas companies is less in extent than that in the management of rail- 
road corporations, it is precisely of the same nature. Both are and 
must remain monopolies. Both are liable to be conducted arbitrarily 
and in a manner to injure and abuse. The railroad corporations of this 
State have been always controlled by law, while the gas companies have 
been left to pursue their way unchecked and untrammelled; and it is 
due to their managers to say that, in most instances, they have not 
abused the license they have enjoyed. 


The advantages which the petitioners offer are two, —a 
nominally lower price for the gas for the street lamps, in in- | 
cluding the care of the lamps, ‘and a lower price for the gas 
used in the public buildings; with respect to the price to be 
charged to private consumers nothing is said in their pro- 
posals. 

As regards the street lamps, they propose to use three- 
foot burners, as is done in New York, where the lamps are 
placed 100 foet apart. > 

In Boston, burners consuming not less than four feet per 
hour are used, and the lamps are 150 feet apart. 

it will be seen, therefore, that to cover the same space 
which is now lighted by two lamps there must be, by the 
new plan, three lamps, the cost of which will be $75 per 
annum. 

The experience of the Lamp Department shows that this 
is a little more than it now costs in the city proper. 
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As regards the public buildings the quantity of gas used 
is so small as not to be worth considering. 

Whatever saving there might be would be far more than 
offset by the injury to the streets and the inconvenience to 
the public. 

The whole cost of gas for the public buildings for the 
year ending May 1, 1877, was $39,200.28. Of this sum 
$24,378.62 was paid to the Boston’ Gas Light Company, for 
_ the gas furnished to the public buildings in the city proper. 

At the price at which the petitioners propose to furnish 
gas the cost would have been but $1,500 less; and this sav- 
ing is all the advantage which the city would derive from 
the grant of a perpetual right to a new corporation to break 
up the pavements and interrupt public travel whenever the 
necessities or convenience of the new corporation might 
require. 

These are the considerations which are offered the City of 
Boston as reasons for the.investment of further capital in the 
business, for the injury to be done to the streets, and for 
the erection of works of the dangerous character of all works 
where naphtha is used. 

In this connection we may quote advantageously some of 
the conclusions of the Gas Commissioners : — 

iJ. That the citizens of Boston are being supplied by the Boston 
Gas Light Company with gas of excellent quality, and at a price, in 
comparison with the cost of coal and the quality of the gas, lower than 
in most of the cities of the United States. No fair comparison can be 
made in regard to price with European cities, on account of the great 
difference in the cost of labor and material, and the value of residuals. 

Il. That there are other processes than those in use in the various 
companies in this city by which illuminating gas can be made, and for 
which great improvements in regard to cost and quality are claimed. 
At this present time, however, it would probably be impossible for a 
large gas company like the Boston Gas Light Company, to make use of 
any process for the manufacture of illuminating gas from naphtha ‘or 
‘petroleum, without either paying a consdierable royalty or becoming 
involved in lawsuits for the alleged infringement of some patent. 
It is, nevertheless, doubtful whether any of the patents for using 
petroleum or naphtha in gas-making are valid. We advise, most de- 
cidedly, against the admission of another private gas corporation 


within the limits of Boston to compete in the sale of gas with -the 
existing companies, as being disadvantageous to the public generally. 


In the course of our investigations we have visited the gas 
works in this city, and the largest gas works in New York. 
as well as the Municipal Gas Company Works, and we find 
the works of the Boston Gas Light Company fully up to the 
standard of the best works which we have visited; and we 
believe that it is admitted by all gas engineers that their 
apparatus for experimental purposes is not surpassed by any 
in the country. 
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Your committee are of the opinion that it is not for the in- 
terest of the city to grant permission to another company to 
dig up its streets, in order to try the experiment whether 
cheaper or better gas can be made from some other RG 
rial than coal. 

It is for the interest of every gas company to make its gas 
as cheaply as possible; and all experiments for this purpose 
may be safely left to the companies already established. 

If the experiment succeeds, the new process, or the new 
material, is sure to be adopted by the watchful and intelligent 
managers of gas companies. 

If it fails, no great harm will have been done. Butif new 
works have been built, and new mains have been laid in the 
streets, to try the experiment which proves to be unsuccessful, 
the community is at once subjected to a heavy loss in addition 
to the inconvenience and ultimate loss which have been 
found to follow invariably from the acts of competing gas 
companies; no one has been benefited except the contractor 
for building the works. 

Your committee, for the reasons herein set forth, recom- 
mend that the petitioners be granted leave to withdraw. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON, 
GEORGE DUNBAR, 
R. W. ROBINSON, 


Committee on Lamps. 


OITY OF BOSTON. 
City Document No. 97. 


METROPOLITAN RAILROAD. — FIFTY-FIRST | 
LOCATION. 


/ 
In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Dec. 10, 1877. 


The Committee on Paving, to whom was referred the 
petition of the Metropolitan Railroad Company, for leave to 
lay down an additional track in Battery street, respectfully 
recommend the passage of the accompanying order of loca- 


- tion. 


For the committee, 


R. W. ROBINSON, 


Chairman. 


Ordered, That, in addition to the rights heretofore 
granted to the Metropolitan Railroad Company to lay down 
tracks in several of the streets of the City of Boston, said 
company shall have the right to lay down a double track on 
Battery street, from Hanover street to Commercial street, 
and across Commercial street to the avenue leading to the 
East Boston North Ferry slip, and upon said avenue to a 
point about eighty feet east of the easterly line of Com- 
mercial street, there to connect the same with the tracks of 
said company now Jaid down in said avenue. 

Said company shall also have the right to connect by 
curved tracks the tracks located by this order on Battery 
street with the tracks of said company as now laid down in 
Hanover street ; the tracks located by this order being shown 
by red lines on a plan drawn by H. A. Case, civil engineer, 


dated November 26, 1877, and deposited in the office of the 


Superintendent of Streets. 

Said Metropolitan Railroad Company are hereby author- 
ized and directed to take up and remove so much of the 
track or tracks now laid down in said Hanover, Battery, and 
Commercial streets, and in the avenue leading to the East 
Boston North Ferry slip, as shall not be required by said 
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company for its convenience or use after the tracks located by 
this order shall have been laid. 

The right to lay down the tracks located by this order is 
upon the condition that the whole work of laying down said 
tracks, the precise location of the same, the form of rail to 
be used, and the kind and quality of material used in paving 
said tracks, shall be under the direction and to the satisfaction 
of the Committee on Paving and the Superintendent of 
Streets, and shall be approved by them; also upon condi- 
tion that said Metropolitan Railroad Company shall accept 
this order of location, and shall agree in writing to comply 
with the conditions therein contained, and shall file said 
acceptance and agreement with the City Clerk within thirty 
days of the date of the passage of this order, otherwise it 
shall be null and void. 


Read, accepted, and the order passed. 


S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 


Gimty “OR “BOSON: 
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SOUTH BOSTON RAILWAY. — SIXTEENTH 
LOCATION. 


In BoarpD oF ALDERMEN, Dec. 10, 1877. 


The Committee on Paving, to whom was recommitted the 
petition of the South Boston Railroad Company, for leave 
to lay down curved tracks and connections on Sixth street, 
between O and P streets, respectfully recommend the pas- 
sage of the accompanying order of location. 


For the committec, 
Rk. W. ROBINSON, 
Chairman. 


Ordered, That, in addition to the rights heretofore 
granted to the South Boston Railroad Company to lay down 
tracks in several of the streets of the City of Boston, said 
company shall have the right to lay down curved tracks on 
Sixth street, between O and P streets, to connect the double 
tracks now laid down in said street with the car-house re- 
cently erected by said company on the northerly side of said 
‘Sixth street, the curved tracks located by this order being 
shown by red lines on a plan drawn by Daniel Coolidge, 
civil engineer, dated June 11, 1877, and deposited in the 
office of the Superintendent of Streets. 

The right to lay down the tracks located by this order is 
upon the condition that the whole work of laying down said 
tracks, the form of rail to be used, and the kind and quality 
of material used in paving said tracks, shall be under the 
direction and to the satisfaction of the Committee on Paving 
and the Superintendent of Streets, and shall be approved by 


them ; also upon the condition that said South Boston Railroad 


Company shall accept this order of location, and shall agree 
in writing to comply with the conditions therein contained, 
and shall file said acceptance and agreement with the City 
Clerk within thirty days of the date of the passage of this 
order, otherwise it shall be null and void. 


Report accepted and the order passed. 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
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po 
UNION FREIGHT RAILWAY.— THIRD LOCATION. 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, Dec. 10, 1877. 


The Committee on Paving, to whom was recommitted the 
petition of the Union Freight Railway Company, for leave 
to lay down a track from Commercial street to Union wharf, 
respectfully recommend the passage of the accompanying 
order of location. 

For the committee, 


R. W. ROBINSON, 


Chairman. 
@ 

Ordered, That, in addition to the rights heretofore 
granted to the Union Freight Railway Company to lay 
down tracks in several of the streets of the City of Boston, 
said company shall have the right to lay down a curved 
track from its track on Commercial street to Union wharf, 
said curved track being shown on a plan dated November 
19, 1877, and deposited in the office of the Superintendent 
of Streets. 

The right to lay down the track located by this order is 
upon condition that the whole work of laying down said 
track, the form of rail to be used, and the kind and quality 
of material used in paving said track, shall be under the 
direction and to the satisfaction of the Committee on Pav- 
ing and the Superintendent of Streets, and shall be approved 
by them; also upon the condition that said Union Freight 
Railway Company shall accept this order of location, and 
shall agree in writing to comply with the conditions therein 
contained, and shall file said acceptance and agreement with 
the City Clerk within thirty days of the date of its passage, 
otherwise it shall be null and void. 


Report accepted and the order passed. 


S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


City Document No. 100. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
BATHING FOR 1877. 


In BoarpD oF ALDERMEN, Dec. 24, 1877. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Bathing beg leave to 
submit the customary annual report of the department under 
their charge, as follows :— 


The committee asked for an appropriation of $25,000, to 
cover the expenses of the department for the financial year 
1877-78, which was granted by the City Council. 

In October, 1876, an order was passed by the City Coun- 
cil, placing the Cabot-street double bath-house (formerly 
comprising Nos. 13 and 14) in the charge of the Committee 
on Public Buildings, and it is now used as a ward-room and 
for evening school purposes; consequently the number of 
bath-houses used this season was reduced from twenty to 
eighteen. 

Since the close of the bathing season two old bath-houses 
(Nos. 15 and 18) have been sold, with the approval of the 
committee, by the General Superintendent, and the pro- 
ceeeds, aggregating $140.00, have been paid into the 
City Treasury. Two new houses, to take the places of the 
above, are in process of construction, under the direction of 
the General Superintendent. 

The several houses were opened on the first of June, the 
locations and regulations being as follows : — 


LocaTIONS. 
For enand Boys. 


No. 1.— West Boston Bridge, foot of Cambridge street, 
under the charge of Councilman Blodgett. 

No. 2.—Cragie’s Bridge, under the charge of Alderman 
Slade. 

No. 38.— Charles-river Bridge, near Causeway street, under 
the charge of Alderman Viles. 
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No. 5.— East Boston Sectional Dock, Border street, under 

| the charge of Coudemnan Pearl. 

No. 7. — Federal-street Br idge, under the charge of Coun- 
cilman Fernald. 

No. 8.—Mt. Washington avenue Bridge, near Federal 
street, under the charge of Councilman Lough- 
lin. 

No. 10. — South Boston, foot of L street, Dorchester Bay, 
under the charge of Councilman Fernald. 

No. 11. — Dover street, at South Pier, under the charge of 
Alderman Viles. 

No. 15.— Swett street, under the charge of Councilman 
O’Donnell. 

No. 17. — East Boston, Maverick street, under the charge 
of Alderman Gibson. | 

No. 18. — Charlestown, Chelsea Bridge, under the charge 
of Alderman Slade. 


For Women and Girls. 


No. 4.— Warren Bridge and Causeway street, under the 
charge of Councilman O’Donnell. 

No. 6.— East Boston Sectional Dock, Border street, under 

the charge of Councilman Pearl. 

No. 9.—South Boston, foot of Fifth street, under the 
charge of Councilman Loughlin. 

No. 12. — Dover street, at South Pier, under the charge of 
Councilman Loughlin. 

No. 16. — Dorchester, Commercial Point, under the charge 
of Councilman Blodgett. 

No. 19. — Charlestown, Chelsea “Bridge, under the charge 
of Alderman Gibson. 


For both Males and Females. 


No. 20.— Charlestown, Malden Bridge, under the charge 
of Alderman Viles. 


The hours for bathing at this house are so arranged that 
men and boys are admitted from 5 to 8 A.M., 12 to 8 P.M., 
and 64 to 9 P.M.; women and girls from 8} to 11 A. M.. 
and 34 to 6 P.M. Sundays,—for men and Sic only, — 
from 5 to 9 o’clock A.M. 


REGULATIONS. 


[These apply to the management of all the houses, except 
with regard to the hours for bathing at Bath-house No. 20, 
which are modified ag above. | 
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The baths will be open daily, from June 1 to September 
30, as follows : — 


Males. ( Females. 
Week Days . . 5A.M.to9 P.M. | Week Days . . 6 A.M. to8 P.M: 
wiilavessomoee. Db A-M.to9-A.M. | Sundays <«' . . '6.A.M.to 9 A.M: 


All the bath-houses will be closed by the Superintendents 
at 10 o’clock, P.M., on week days, and at 93 o’clock, A.M., 
on Sundays. 

Each bather shall provide his own towels and soap. Fe- 
male bathers shall be required to furnish suitable bathing- 
dresses. Those desiring towels can obtain them of the 
Superintendent at three cents each. 

Boys and girls under fifteen years of age shall not be ad- 
mitted to the bathing-houses after 6 o'clock, P.M., and the 
decision of the Superintendent against admission shall be 
final. 

Each Superintendent shall have full charge of his premises, 
and authority to withhold the facilities from all not conform- 
ing to these rules; and he will be required to render every 
assistance to applicants for baths, who, in case of insult or 
deprivation of privileges otherwise than as provided for in 
these rules, can appeal to the chairman of the Bathing Com- 
mittee.’ 

No smoking, profanity, or noisy conversation will be al- 
lowed on the premises; and any person guilty of defacing 
the dressing-room, fences, or tanks, by writing, marking, or 
cutting, will be excluded from the baths, or arr teereds accord- 
ing to the nature of the offence. 

“All questions of priority in bathing, or of use of dressing- 
rooms, must be referred to the Superintendent, whose deci- 
sion shall be final. 

_ A police officer will be in constant attendance, for the bur- 
pose of preserving order and enforcing these regulations, in 
concurrence with the Superintendent. 

The committee trust that all bathers will conduct them- 
selves with propriety and decorum. 


Per order Committee on Bathing, 
CLINTON VILES, 


Chairman. 
Boston, June 1, 1877. 


The following statements show the expense of maintaining 
each establishment during the municipal year, and the 
number of bathers of each class : — 
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General expenses for the twelve months .......-... 

SURO LAL evs ctskelerore tet cic. Sa letstele & wed ste eee 


$22,666 48 


The following statement shows the expenses of maintaining the 
public baths during the last eight municipal years : — 


TST. wm clei s eieliewcisioe woes svcees eos ~- $22,666 48 
1876. cece sceccccoees cecceceeceee 24,643 12 
1875...66- siols aisteiaim's «2 sists mec es = cle «- 21,440 87 
1874. ..06- ve eseee basco cececesececce 28,881 50 
1878... csecccces cece eee er ccees seeee 37,299 43 
1872...06- seceee soccer eecces coeeee 40,464 91 
ATRL iogstosn sho. is,3.0'y als ecole sie o's ened. eis viele 38,997 06 
1870. cccccecseoes sieuein lave aires eee 21,284 66 
The cree expense per bath ue we season of 1877 ee .018-+- 
¥ s nae Kei) 017+ 
66 6 66 66 66 1875 *§ .019-+- 
66 &6 66 66 “64874 «6 .020-+- 
66 66 66 66 66 1873 66 .026-+- 
66 66 6 66 66 187253 .026+ 
66 66 66 66 66 1871 66 .026+- 
6 66 66 66 66 1870 ¢ .015+- 
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Report OF CoMMITTEE ON BATHING. 7 


RECAPITULATION. 
Total Baths at Bath House No. 1..-cecseeeee wo eesh MOL SOL 
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Respectfully submitted, 


CLINTON VILES, } 
NEHEMIAH GIBSON, 
LUCIUS SLADE, 
WARREN K. BLODGETT, 
EDWARD PEARL, . 
OLIVER G. FERNALD, | 
JAMES W. LOUGHLIN, 
EDWARD O’DONNELL, J 
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Tn ScHoot Commirren, Feb. 13, 1877. 


Ordered, That five thousand copies of the Report of the 
Committee on the Annual School Report be printed. 
Attest : 
GEORGE A. SMITH, 
Secretary. 
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The full and able report of the Superintendent, 
lately published, gives so circumstantial an account 
of the condition of the Public Schools during the 
past year, that the Committee on the Annual Report, 
now respectfully submitted, have not felt it incumbent 
upon them to attempt any detailed treatment of the 
subject. ‘They have endeavored to supplement the 
Superintendent’s report by such remarks on the con- 
duct of the schools, and by such suggestions as to 
changes and modifications in the present system, as 
seemed to them likely to be useful. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


The past year is memorable in the annals of the 
schools as having witnessed the inauguration of im- 
portant changes in their administration, which, so far 
as it is possible to judge after so short a trial, appear 
calculated to advance their well-being in every re- 
spect. The history and character of these changes 
are well known, but we nevertheless think it well to 
mention them briefly before proceeding to give our 
reasons for considering them beneficial. 

A bill was passed through the Juegislature in the 
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spring of 1875 providing for the reduction of the 
School Board to less than a fourth of its former 
size, in order to facilitate the transaction of busi- 
ness and make it more thorough. While the School 
Board of London, with its 3,251,804 inhabitants, num- 
_ bers fifty members, and that of Birmingham, with its 
population of 377,436, has thirty members, Boston, 
which has between three and four hundred thousand 


inhabitants, administered its schools through a Board 


of one hundred and eighteen persons. Some among 
them had never given any thought to the subject upon 
which they were called to legislate, and others had 


just that amount of knowledge which is “a dangerous 
J Ss Ss 


thing.” ‘The rest formed a small nucleus of men well 
qualified for their position, though not always able to 
fill it to their own satisfaction, as their wisest meas- 
ures were subjected to the decision of a controlling 
majority. In one particular, however, all the mem- 
bers labored under an equal disadvantage, namely, a 
want of time to attend to their assigned duties, how- 
ever willingly they would have performed. them. 

The School Committee, with its twenty-five mem- 
bers, nominated on a general ticket, and therefore 


less likely to have been elected from political motives, © 


freed also from the charge of conducting school ex- 
aminations by the appointment of supervisors for that 
purpose, entered upon its legislative duties in Jan- 
uary, 1876, with possibilities of usefulness unknown 
to the old Board. At its first meetings it adopted 


measures which showed that it was disinterestedly 


desirous of legislating for the good of the schools at 
any cost of time and trouble. The subsequent long 
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and conscientious labor given to the revision of the 
Rules and Regulations, with the view of bringing 
them into harmony with the new aims and purposes, 
while it tried the patience of the members, proved the 
firmness of their intention to spare themselves no 
amount of pains necessary for the achievement of 
success. 

The re-constitution of the School Committee was 
a most important step in the right direction, but the 
creation by the same bill of a Board of Supervisors, 
was even more vital in its bearings upon the future 
of the schools. The selection of its members from 
the many candidates who presented themselves, and 
the choice of a Superintendent, who was to be 
their chairman “ez officio,’ were matters which 
demanded and obtained a careful weighing of 
qualifications, and much discussion. ‘T’o some it ap- 
peared desirable to avoid risk of error by delaying 
the choice of either as long as possible; others 
thought the good of the schools demanded that the 
elections should, be made without delay. Some 
thought that the Superintendent should be elected 
before the Supervisors, so that he might assist the 
School Board, by his knowledge and experience, in 
choosing those who were to be his assistants; while 
others felt that the order of choice was a matter of 
little consequence compared with that of constituting 
the Board as soon as possible. The elections were, 
therefore, proceeded with without delay, and resulted 
in the appointment of six Supervisors, and a Superin- 
tendent, whose many previous years of service made 
his claim for reinstatement in the office which he had 
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so long filled with widely-acknowledged success, su- 
perior to those of any untried candidates. Although 
the Board of Supervisors was thus very quickly con- 
stituted, it may be safely said, judging from the man- 
ner in which it has thus far done its work, that the 
generally wise plan of “hastening slowly” could 
hardly have been productive of better results. 

It is only necessary to compare the past with the 
present condition of the Boston schools to be con- 
vinced of the great gain made in all matters relating 
to inspection and examination. These duties had 
been hitherto entrusted to committees appointed by 
the School Board out of their own number, made up 
of men necessarily much occupied with their ¢wn 
affairs, and, for the most part, unaccustomed to work 
of the kind required of them. The consequence had 
been, that the work which they accomplished was, as 
a general rule, neither thorough nor satisfactory; and 
it is greatly to the credit of the Superintendent, who 
stood at the helm, and of the masters, who faithfully 
performed their duties, even when by force of circum- 
stances safe from very close scrutiny, that the schools 
had continued in so prosperous a condition. It is, 
however, a question how long they could have re- 
mained so. ‘The appointment of teachers nominated 
for election in the School Board, without careful con-— 
sideration of their qualifications, was an evil which 
had begun to show its disastrous effects by unmis- 
takable signs. Personal solicitations, motives of self- 
interest, kind-heartedness, a dislike to say No, when it 
conflicted with the charitable desire to give a needy, 
though perhaps incompetent, aspirant a means of 
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livelihood, had led many members of the School Board 
to obtain teachers’ places for unfit persons, and the 
soundness of the schools was thus in process of becom- 
ing gradually but gravely compromised. It was only 
through the examination of candidates by competent 
persons, whose certificates could be depended upon as 
proofs of proper qualification, that this evil could be 
checked. 

That the conduct of examinations was felt to be one 
of the most important functions of the Supervisors is 
proved by the fact that at first it was proposed to 
give them the title of Examiners. ‘hey were meant 
to attend especially to the securing of competent 
teachers by means of examinations, by inspection of 
the schools, and by the holding of biennial ex- 
aminations of the scholars to test the fitness of the 
teachers to impart knowledge. According to Plato, 
“seven years of silent inquiry are needful for a 
man to know the truth, and fourteen in order to 
learn how to make it known to his fellow-men.” 
Without suggesting that so long a period is neces- 
sary for the formation of a teacher, there can be 
little question that the relative proportion of time here 
indicated as demanded on the one hand for acquiring 
knowledge, and on the other for learning how to im- 
part it, is hardly overstated. ‘The capacity of a 
teacher can only be judged when he is studied at his 
work, for the preliminary examination to which he has 
been subjected can only satisfy those conducting them 
as to his apparent knowledge of the subjects upon 
which they have examined him. A teacher of average 
ability who has been properly trained to his work in 
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a Normal School, after having carefully prepared him- 
self to receive such training by preliminary studies 
whose thoroughness cannot be too complete, will, al- 
though his actual amount of book-learning may be 
comparatively small, prove much more useful in a 
school than an infinitely more learned man who has 
not been taught how to teach. The mind of such a 
man is like the drawer of a table so filled with papers 
that it cannot be pulled open, while that of the trained 
teacher is like one in which the contents are carefully 
arranged and labelled, so that they can be taken out 
and referred to at a moment’s notice. [Going into 
the schools, as the Supervisors do, without previous 
notification, they see the teachers at their work, and 
learn what their real value is. Their quickening in- 
fluence to good work is incontestable, and the welcome 
which they have generally received will become more 
and more cordial as the teachers come to understand 
that their object is to inform themselves of the real 
condition of the schools, in order to keep the School 
Board informed of it, and not to make captious criti- 
cisms of work done or in progress. This they en- 
deavor to make easier to the teachers and more 
profitable to the scholars, by judicious hints and sug- 


gestions. ‘Thanks to their labors and to the work 


done by the Superintendent, which, as we view it, is of 
a more general scope than their own, while at the 
same time he both shares in, and, so far as his influ- 
ence may predominate, shapes the organization of 
their plans for inspection and examination, Boston 
will in course of time know what the condition of her 
schools is, as she has never before known it; and we 


c 
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have no doubt that the flood of light which has been, 
and is being poured into the darker corners of her 
school-rooms, will, when the dust has been swept out 
of them, enable her to say, with a never before so well- 
assured confidence, that it is a condition of which she 
has a right to be proud. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Without allowing ourselves to regard our school 
system as the most perfect known, or decrying it as 
those do who steadily fix their eyes upon its defects 
until they become blind to its excellences, we may 
honestly believe it to be good, inasmuch as it is 
comprehensive and systematic, and well calculated to 
fit the young for their future responsibilities as 
citizens. In the lower grades it aims at giving them 
elementary instruction, or, in other words, it strives to 
lay a substructure of general rudimentary knowledge, 
upon which the special knowledge needed in any 
adopted profession, art, or handicraft, can be safely 
reared. Up to that point where the elementary instruc- 
tion needed by all, whatever their after-course in life 
may be, is acquired, there can be no question as to 
the wisdom of uniformity of instruction; but in the 
subsequent conduct of education it becomes a ques- 
tion, whether it would not be desirable to put boys 
whose circumstances oblige them to cease their school 
attendance at the age of fourteen, under a different 
regimen from that which should be pursued by those 
who intend to pass through the High School. 

The Superintendent touches upon this matter in his 
Report (p. 41), in a manner which leaves no doubt of 
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his decided opinion that they should be. Your com- 
mittee, being quite of his mind, desire, in the first 
place, to draw attention to the fact stated in 
the report of the Committee on the English High 
School for 1875, that between September, 1874, and 
June, 1875, theschool lost 211 pupils, and tothe reasons 
there given, namely, that the pupils had entered to 
acquire one or two branches not taught in Grammar 
Schools, or had been sent to it by their parents to 
be under “safe-keeping during a transitional period 
from boyhood to early manhood;” but without in 
either case having the intention of completing the 
High-School course. This fact, and the reasons given 
_ for it, bear upon the following points: — 

Ist. Whether the education which is to cease at 
fourteen should not be different from that which is to 
be prolonged until the age of seventeen, and this, 
again, other than that which is to be continued for 
several years longer? 

2d. Whether, in consideration of the fact that many 
boys and girls enter the High Schools without any 
intention of completing the course, but to obtain 
instruction for a short season in studies not taught 
elsewhere, as, for instance, French, it would not be 
advisable to take away the excuse for so doing, by 
judicious changes suited to meet their case? 

3d. Whether, by this course, the great central High 
Schools would not be made to fulfil their real mission, 
even more completely than at present, or than they 
can do, if their position is weakened by the multipli- 
cation of schools of their kind? 

If the first question is regarded as one of theory, 
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without consideration of the practical difficulties in- 
volved in the carrying out of such a plan, we presume 
that it will be generally answered in the affirmative. 
If, however, these difficulties are considered, and 
thought to be too great to be overcome, we may ask 
whether they cannot be partially met by certain 
changes in the prescribed courses of study in the 
Grammar Schools. For instance, is it necessary that 
pupils who intend to go through the High School 
should study natural philosophy, book-keeping, and 
the Constitution of the United States, in the Grammar 
School? On the other hand, would it not be well to 
give those whose education is to cease with the Gram- 
mar School, some knowledge not only of the require- 
ments laid down in the present programme, but of such 
subjects in arithmetic, for example, as the practical 
application of square and cube root, the mensuration 
of surfaces and solids; and in history to teach them 
something about the two great countries of antiquity? 
Those who are not intended for the High Schools 
might take the general history of the world, and the 
French language, in lieu of Geography and English 
Grammar; and those who are, could be limited to the 
history of the United States. 

Such division in the courses of study suitable for 
the two classes of pupils could be made, if part of 
the examination for the High School was held at the 
end of the last year but one of the Grammar School 
course, — a plan which would work well both for those 
who are not to enter it, as they would use the 
third year in acquiring useful knowledge otherwise 
not within their reach; and for those who are, 
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because during that period they would not have 
to carry such a mass of details in their minds 
as at present. Having passed the examination at the 
end of the second Grammar-School year, such children 
would be ready for admission in the master’s class, 
which answers the objection made to the plan, that 
all pupils do not know at the end of the second year 
whether. they are to enter the High School or not. 
It may here be remarked that division examinations 
have been tried at Harvard College, and found to 
work admirably. If adopted in the Grammar Schools, 
they will lessen that tendency to overcrowd studies, 
during the last year, which sometimes shows itself. 
Moderate changes, such as those above suggested 
would prove the elasticity of our Grammar-School 
system, and add greatly to its usefulness. 


The more it is stretched to meet existing require- 


ments, the more will they satisfy those who now con- 
sider that new High Schools are wanted in the re- 
moter quarters of the city; and thus the High Schools 
now existing in its centre will be more likely to re- 
main what they are at present, adapted to the 
highest kind of instruction. That they are so 
regarded by the public at large is in some measure 


proved by the statistics of attendance at the English » 
High and the Girls’ High Schools given in the follow- 


ing table, which shows the number of pupils who 
make long daily journeys to attend them, even from 
parts of the city where other High Schools exist : — 


eas 
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ENGLISH H1GH.| GIRLS’ HIGH. LATIN. 
OCU SORLOU ss sca vetcje's s oe o's eee es 81 56 20 
BOUL BOstON. «esis cece vas cce cess 113 114 45 
Charlestown. ..-....csscecceemens 18 3 33 
iy eee ees kes bes ees esse | 18 91 18 
WU Bete ee ar vie es ielss «cele 5 19 25 26 
Brighton..+.++++++e+eeeees Biles 5's 0 3 5 
West Roxbury...--eesscevcsrecce 5 13 22 


We give this table, which was prepared for the 
Committee on School-Houses, as it is not included in 
the Superintendent’s report. | 

For details as to the present state of the High 
Schools, your committee must refer to the promised 
report of the Committee on High Schools, which has 
not yet been placed before them, to other reports of 
district committees not at present furnished, and to 
the thirtieth semi-annual report of the Superin- 
tendent, in which the condition of schools of all 
' grades is fully described. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


The section of the Superintendent’s report which 
treats of school hygiene seems to them especially 
valuable, and they heartily endorse the views therein 
expressed. The extracts quoted from the report of 
Dr. D. F. Lincoln are full of wise suggestions, and 
cannot but be of great help to the School Board 
in taking steps calculated to secure the healthful 


i ls heh ie 
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condition of the schools, towards which the appoint- 
ment of a medical inspector, suggested by Mr. Phil- 
brick, on p. 81 of his Report, would seem to be the 
first and wisest move. [iven if this is not done im- 
mediately, something might be effected towards the 
prevention of the spread of such diseases as scarlet 
fever, whose virulence at the present time has caused 
no little alarm, by the enactment, of a law requiring 
the masters of the public schools to refuse to allow 
children belonging to a family mn which any one or 
more of the members are suffering from scarlet fever, 
or any other contagious disease, to enter their 
schools.’ At page 78, the Superintendent refers to 
a paper, also written by Dr. Lincoln, upon the sani- 
tary requirements of school architecture, and recom- 
mends that it be reprinted with the present annual 
report of the Board. Your committee heartily en-— 
dorse this recommendation, as they consider this 
paper to be a full and masterly treatment of a most 
important subject. 


THE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Among the orders lately passed by the School 
Board there is one relating to the establishment of an 
association called the “ Teachers’ Association of the 
City of Boston,” for the purpose of extending aid to 
sick and superannuated teachers, which seems to 
your committee to be altogether wise and right. 


1This paragraph was written before the passage of an order offered by Mr. 
Finney in the School Board, Jan, 8th, 1877, relating to this subject, and pre- 
vious to the adoption of certain measures by the Board of Health, which 
promise to secure the desired object. 
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That teachers who have spent the best part of their 
lives in the service of the city should, when incapaci- 
tated by age or infirmity, be left to their own re- 
sources, without any recognized right to assistance, 
seems unworthy of a city which is noted for its 
appreciation of the value of those educational in- 
terests which such persons have labored to advance 
as long as they were able. 


VACATION SCHOOLS. 


The establishment of Vacation Schools, which is 
strongly recommended in a late Report of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Schools, seems to us so im- 
portant and useful a measure that we venture to say 
a few words about them. Such schools, as therein 
stated, are intended for those children who, for want 
of means, cannot leave the city during the summer 
months, and who, if left, without occupation, to roam 
about the streets, run the risk of contracting idle 
and perhaps vicious habits. At Providence, where 
schools of this kind have been established with 
marked success, they are attended by about 1,100 
children; from which fact we may argue that in 
Boston they would be attended by a much larger 
number. Forced by the necessity of gaining their 
daily bread, such children as we refer to, generally 
enter upon the labors of life at far too early an age 
for their well-being. ‘This is an evil which cannot be 
prevented; but it can be somewhat alleviated by 
giving them better opportunities for education in 
schools of the sort here contemplated. What they 
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need is instruction in branches of study calculated to 
prepare them for the work in which they are already 
engaged, or will shortly be engaged in, rather than 
in those which belong to a specially industrial train- 
ing. To soften their dispositions and elevate their 
tastes, we would have them taught Drawing and 
Music; to save them from many ills which pro- 
ceed from ignorance of natural laws, we would have 
them learn something of Physiology; and to help 
them to make a wiser and more economical use of 
material, we would have them instructed in Natural 
Philosophy. These branches of study would be, 
in our opinion, best taught through lectures, made 
interesting by the use of diagrams, and apparatus 
of various kinds, with which our public schools 
are well supplied. If it is asked who is to deliver 
these lectures in the Vacation Schools, we answer 
that there can be little doubt that volunteers would 
readily be found among the masters and teachers 
in the employ of the city, enough of whom, if we 
know their spirit, would gladly give a few days 
out of their vacation to work of so charitable a 
nature. In regard to the division of the summer 
vacation of ten weeks, so as to allow the necessary 
time for the cleaning and reparation of such school. 
buildings as might be assigned for the use of the 
pupils in the Vacation Schools, it has been sug- 
gested that two weeks at the beginning and two 
weeks at the close of the vacation would amply 
suffice for these purposes, leaving six weeks, of five 
half-days each, for those of instruction. That hun- 
dreds of parents would, by this arrangement, be 
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saved from the feelings of anxiety and dread with 
which they now regard the summer vacation, and 
thousands of children be benefited and made happy, 
no one can doubt; and, if it be reasonable to believe 
so, could a wiser course be taken by the School 
Board than that of authorizing the organization of 
Vacation Schools? 


CITY CHARITY. 


The question as to how much aid can be safely 
extended to needy children, in the public schools, 
whose ragged clothing and bare feet strike a visitor 
as a standing reproach to the city which they inhabit, 
is one not easily dealt with. Your committee is 
aware that attempts have been made to alleviate 
their wants, and abandoned, because it seemed im- 
possible to save the city from being imposed upon; 


but they, nevertheless, venture to suggest renewed 


effort upon the following plan, which, if adopted, 
might tend to alleviate much real distress. Let the 
masters of the public schools in certain districts be 
required to keep lists of children really in need of 
assistance, and to send them in at the beginning of 
the winter to the Chairman of the Committee on 
Accounts, who, after causing careful investigation to 
be made by the Truant Officers, can ask for an 
appropriation of money to be spent in buying gar- 
ments and shoes for the needy. 


PRIMARY—SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


The defective condition of certain buildings in the 
city used as Primary Schools has been pointed out to 
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the Board, and there is no doubt that it 1s such as to 
demand immediate attention. Those in the Sherwin 
District were mentioned at a late meeting as utterly 
unfit for the purposes to which they are devoted. 
A visit to one of our new and admirably ventilated 
Primary School buildings, such as that on Fifth 
street, in South Boston, followed by an inspection of 
the Gogin-street Primary, in the same quarter of the 
city, which may be taken as an example of everything 
that is most objectionable, could not fail, by force of 
contrast, to impress any member of the School Board 
with asense of the wide gulf which separates what all 
our Primary buildings ought to be, from what some of 
them are. In the first, the high, well-aired and com- 
modious rooms are filled with a healthy, happy- 
looking set of children, whose brains are evidently in 
a normally recipient state, whose eyes are not in 
danger of being ruined by cross-lights, and who are 
not placed in peril of their lives by draughts of cold 
air pouring in on all sides when the windows are 
opened, or of dying through the effects of poisoned 
air if they are kept shut; in the other, the low, long 
and narrow rooms are crowded with boys or girls, 
whose thinking faculties are reduced to a minimum by 
the stifling atmosphere; or who, if this is cleared by 
the admission of air from windows on opposite sides 
_ of the room, must, in many cases, pay for the tempo- 
rary alleviation by subsequent coughs and colds, or 
severe fits of illness.* The spectacle of six or 
seven children sitting between two open windows, 


* See Dr. Blake’s order, offered Dec. 19th. 
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in the winter time, in order that the other forty in 
the room may be able to breathe, is not calculated to 
rejoice the heart of even a moderate lover of his 
kind. A full description of what is needed to make 
Primary School buildings satisfactory is given in the 
Superintendent’s report, as also in the papers of Dr. 
Lincoln, to which he refers. 


DRAWING. 


Since the introduction of the present course of 
instruction in this branch of study into our schools, 
the Committee on Drawing has published several 
annual reports, illustrated with heliotype reproductions 
of pupils’ work, selected from the specimens shown at 
the annual spring exhibition. ‘This course was not 
practicable for the present year, as the best drawings 
exhibited in Boston last May were taken to Phila- 
delphia to form part of the Massachusetts Exhibit, 
where, it may be added, they attracted general atten- 
tion and commendation. A short report (reprinted 
in this volume) was issued by the Drawing Com- 
mittee in June last, but as it was simply explanatory 
of the revised programme of instruction, some things 
remain to be said on the subject which may properly 
find place here. 

So much has been already written and spoken 
about Drawing in the public schools, that the pros 
and cons are generally known to all who take an 
interest in the matter, and need not therefore be 
repeated here. Bearing the latter in mind, it isa 
Satisfaction to those who believe in the important 
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influence of the study upon the industrial future of 
the State, to see that time has only strengthened the 
general feeling as to the force of the arguments used 
in its favor, and made the weakness of those em- 
ployed against it more and more evident. The three 
letters written by the superintendents of public 
schools of Boston, St. Louis, and Milwaukee, lately 
published in the “ New England Journal of Hduca- 
tion,” show that Drawing is now heartily accepted as 
a necessary and most useful branch of study, by men 
of acknowledged ability and experience in different 
parts of the Union, and give strong evidence as to 
the efficiency of the system of teaching it, which we 
owe to our Director of Drawing, Mr. Walter Smith. 
As answering objections still made in certain quar- 
ters concerning its possible interference with other 


studies in the schools, the words used by two of the - 


superintendents may here be quoted: — 


‘¢Drawing,” says Mr. Philbrick, ‘‘if properly taught, is ex- 
tremely useful as an aid in other studies; and indeed, in my 
judgment, it quite compensates for the time it takes, by facilitating 
instruction in other branches. ‘This study was made so prominent 
at the outset, and so much was attempted at its introduction, as to 
excite apprehension in some minds lest it should rob other studies 


of the time and attention that belong to them. But such has not 


been the result. Drawing is now fairly worked into grade in all 
classes, from the lowest Primary to the highest in the High Schools, 
— being taught altogether in the Primary and Grammar grades by 
the regular teachers; and I have never yet seen any evidence 
whatever, that this instruction in Drawing has produced unfavor- 
able results in the other branches; while, on the other hand, it has 
been, without doubt, of advantage to some of them.” 
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Upon the same point, Mr. McAllister writes: — 


‘*¢ Another experience, also in connection with this matter, is 
worth mentioning. inno way has Drawing been found to inter- 
fere with the progress of pupils in their other studies. The 
amount of work done is just as large, and the quality as good, as 
before Drawing was introduced. If I were to venture an opinion 
on this subject, I would say that the time devoted to Drawing, so 
far from being lost, results in strengthening the mind of the pupil 
in other directions, and increasing the number and variety of his 

mental resources.” 


As to the value of Drawing to the country, the 
same gentleman writes: — 


‘*¢T believe the introduction of Industrial Drawing into our com- 
mon schools to be the first step in the organization of a system of 
Industrial Education, which, if fully carried out, will be produc- 
tive of effects upon the social character of the working classes and 
the wealth of the nation, which even the most sanguine would not 
dare, at this moment, to predict.” 


The following passages from the letter of Mr. 
Harris show how highly he estimates the study of 
Drawing as a branch of public education, and what 
he thinks of the fitness of our adopted system for 
teaching it: — 


‘“‘T am of opinion that the State of Massachusetts, which has 
adopted this system so generally, and done so much for instruction 
in this important branch of education, will soon stand in the very 
first rank, among industrial peoples, for the tasteful ornamentation 
of its manufactures. In this respect St. Louis, which outranks 
other Western cities in the variety and aggregate value of her 
manufactures, aspires to emulate Massachusetts, and therefore 
regards all money expended in Industrial Drawing as an invest- 
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ment that will return a hundred-fold to the wealth of the city 
through the increased value of her products. I value the Smith 
System especially for its completeness of system and perfect grada- 
tion, embracing, as it does, courses in Free-hand, Geometric, 
Model and Object, Perspective and Mechanical Drawing, and un- 
folding an admirable method of developing and conventionalizing 
original ornamental designs, as well as presenting, in an intelligible 
form, the historic evolution of ancient ornament. While this sys- 
tem surpasses others in scope, it excels them also in perfection and 
consistency of details.” 


Other extracts of the same character might be made 
from the three letters, but it seems hardly necessary 
to make them, as those made sufficiently explain the 
views of the superintendents. At the close of Mr. 
Philbrick’s letter he thus expresses his satisfaction in 
the share which he took in the introduction of the 
study of Drawing in the Public Schools: — 


“The introduction of Drawing into our schools I regard as one 
of the most important and practical educational steps ever under- 
taken in this city, and there is no part of my work as an educator 
which I look back upon with more satisfaction, than upon my ef- 
forts to secure efficient instruction in Drawing in the public schools 
of this city and State.” 


It will be observed that in the above extracts Mr. - 
Harris, on the one hand, values our adopted system 
especially for its “systematic completeness and per- 
fect gradation,” and that Mr. Philbrick speaks with 
complacency of his past efforts to secure “ efficient in- 
struction in Drawing in the public schools,” thereby 
leaving the reader to infer that, as at present con- 
ducted, he considers that end gained. These opin- 
ions as to the fitness of the system for its purpose — 
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which, to use the words of Mr. McAllister, the Super- 
intendent at Milwaukee, is to “ divest the study of its 
special character, and place it on a level with the 
other branches in the common schools” — are shared 
by the latter gentleman, who finds in it “the princi- 
ples which seemed to him fundamental to any attempt 
at making Drawing a common-school study.” ‘To 
this subject, in a later portion of his letter, he thus 
refers: — 


‘IT think it only just to state that, in my opinion, no small part 
of our success has been due to the system adopted. The sound 
foundations in which the entire course of instruction is based, its 
admirable adaptation to the organization and objects of the public 
schools, the accurate methods by which the advancing steps are 
systematically developed, and the practical direction which is given 
to the pupil’s work from first to last, have all been made so ap- 
parent to us, that no objection yet put forward from any source has 
in the least shaken my confidence in Professor Smith’s principles, 
or the value of the text-books in which they are embodied.” 


Having now seen what is the judgment of three per- 
sons, who, as all will dgree, have earned the right to 
be listened to when they discuss the fitness or unfitness 
of any system of instruction for school use, we wish 
to quote some passages from the report of Professor 
Grundauer to the Minister of Public Instruction in 
Austria, upon Drawing in the public schools of 
Vienna, simply to show how close the parallel is 
between it and that of our own schools. The opening 
passage describes to the letter our own condition 
before the introduction of the present system :— 


‘¢ Drawing was formerly considered as an art of amusement, for 
whose successful study natural and special aptitudes were neces- 
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sary. No one thought of teaching it according to a systematic 
method. Pupils were allowed to draw a little of everything, 
arabesques, flowers, monuments, machines, etc., and this without 
enabling them to comprehend the sense or the aim of their work. 
Experience has now proved that an exact knowledge of elementary 
geometric forms must form the general basis of all instruction in 
Drawing, and that consequently for beginners, so soon as they 
have exercised themselves upon straight and curved lines, there 
can be no better study than that of regular figures formed by the 
division and combination of such lines. . . . . Everybody 
now recognizes that Drawing must be taught on a methodical plan, 
and that all purely mechanical processes must be avoided.” 


The object of school instruction in Drawing and 
the method by which it is to be given are identically 
stated in the Austrian report of 1870 upon the 
pedagogical organization of Primary Schools, which 
we quote from the chapter on the teaching of draw- 
ing, in M. Buisson’s Report on Primary Instruction, 
at the Universal Exposition of 1873, at Vienna: — 


‘‘The object of this instruction is to form the eye and the hand 
of the pupils, to teach them to seize forms and masses clearly 
and to distinguish them surely; to exercise them in the linear 
representation of the relations of things in space, and the figura- 
tion of objects ending in plane surfaces, straight and curved lines ; 
in short to make them capable of drawing objects of simple form 


in nature. Geometrical instruction, which is given in the middle 
and upper classes, comprehends the study of triangles, quadrilateral — 


figures and regular polygons, of the circle, the ellipse, the prism, 
the pyramid, the cylinder, the cone and the sphere.” 


In Belgium as well as in Austria the proper 
foundation for the teaching of the arts of design is 
considered to be the study of regular forms, and it is 
precisely upon this basis that our system rests. Its 
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more directly industrial aim is manifested by the 
study of design, which is begun in the Primary 
Schools, and carried through the Grammar into the 
High Schools. In the first it deals only with regular 
forms, being in fact a simple exercise in their combina- 
tion; in the second it widens its material by allowing 
the use of plant forms, and requiring attention to the 
laws of growth in dealing with them; while in the 
third it attempts greater variety, calls in the aid of 
colors, and takes a more evidently artistic aspect. 
The artistic can, however, be compassed to a very 
small degree even in the highest grades of our public 
schools, on account of the necessary limitations 
within which the study of Drawing, if permitted at all, 
must be kept. It has been admitted as a means of 
giving correctness to the eye, accuracy to the hand, 
and quickness to the faculties of observation. Such 
cultivation of the sesthetic imstincts as special in- 
structors and regular teachers are capable of giving, 
aided. by the use of casts, flat copies and natural 
objects in the High School, is encouraged, and, when 
successful, highly appreciated; but it cannot, from the 
nature of things, be carried very far. Erroneous 
ideas about what Drawing in the public schools aims 
at, and a hitherto unsatisfied desire for artistic in- 
struction of a high order elsewhere, fully account 
for the opposition which has from time to time 
manifested itself to the adopted system; but we trust 
that the first are now dispelled by the explanations 
which have been given, and that the second will find 
their satisfaction in the school of art lately opened at 
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the Museum of Fine Arts, under the direction of 
Professor Grundmann, from Antwerp. 

Before entering into details concerning the study 
of Drawing, as at present conducted, it may be well 
to correct certain unfounded reports, that the time 
devoted to Drawing in the schools has been cut down 
and the course of study considerably circumscribed. 
Any one who will compare the programme of instruc- 
tion for 1875-6 with that for 1876-7, will see that in 
both the allotted time is two hours per week in the 
Primary, Latin and High Schools, and one hour and 
a half in the Grammar Schools. They will further 
see that the subjects taught are identical, viz.: free- 
hand, model, memory, design, geometry and perspec- 
tive. The only change is in the distribution of sub- 
jects, and the order in which they are taught in the 
Grammar Schools, where the February promotions, 


under the last year’s programme, involved waste of © 


material in case books were left half completed at the 
time of promotion, or confusion caused by the carrying 
of such books into a higher class, and the consequent 
use of two sets of books in that class. By the present 
programme, which has now been in operation for 
several months, these difficulties were removed and the 


smooth working of the instruction given was insured, 
Much thought was bestowed upon the matter by the — 


Director of Drawing, who deserves the thanks of the 
committee and the masters for the successful solution 
of a problem of no little difficulty. 

Desirous of knowing the minds of the masters 
upon various points, the committee requested Mr. 
Charles Barry, one of the special instructors, to visit 


— 
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the Grammar Schools and obtain written answers to 
the following questions addressed to each of the 
masters: — 

1. Are large models necessary to the successful 
use of the model-books in your school? 

2. Do you desire to have a special teacher in 
_ Drawing supervise the work done in your school? 

3. Can you mention any deficiencies in apparatus 
for teaching Drawing in your school? 

4. Is the study of Drawing according to the pro- 
gramme affected by promotions or other changes in 
your school? 

The master of each Grammar School, besides an- 
swering these questions, furnished statistics as to the 
number of pupils and teachers in his school; as to 
what proportion of teachers held full diplomas, and 
how many attended the normal art classes, and. filled 
up blanks under the following heads: Name of 
teacher. Does he or she understand Drawing well 
enough to teach it properly in her class? belong to 
any normal art class? hold any certificate of ability 
to teach Drawing? Gives how many lessons per week? 
Is any Drawing other than design done out of school? 
Time given to design in school and out of school. Is 
instruction given by the teacher upon the blackboard? 
Time given for model-drawing from solids. Has 
ruling in this study been allowed? Are the princi- 
ples of model-drawing taught by the teacher from 
the blackboard? 

The answers to these questions gave the Drawing 
Committee a great deal of information which was of 
use to them and the Director in arranging the work 
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for the present school year. For instance, in regard 
to the amount of supervision needed from the special 
instructors, including not only the examinations of 
drawings, but also counsel to the regular teachers, 
explanation of difficulties which they had not been 
able to overcome, etc., etc. It had been found by ~ 
past experience that many of the Grammar Schools, 
in which either the master or one of his assistants had 
passed the Drawing examinations and received certifi- 
cates, could not, in the opinion of the master, dis- 
pense with visits from the special instructors. The 
thirty-six schools which asked for such monthly visits 
were accordingly divided between three of them; as 
the fourth, Mr. Hitchings, was to devote his time 
altogether to the English High School. By this ar- 
rangement Mr. Barry took fourteen Grammar Schools 
under his charge in addition to the Latin School on — 
Mondays and Thursdays, and the West Roxbury 
High Schools on Wednesdays, throughout the year; 
Mr. Baker took eleven Grammar Schools, in addition 
to the Charlestown High on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
the Brighton High on Wednesdays, and the Deer 
Island School, which he agreed to visit once a month, 
with the exception of December; and Miss Bailey, 
eleven Grammar Schools, in addition to the Dorches- 
ter High School on Tuesdays and Fridays, and the — 
Girls’ High School on Mondays and Thursdays. 
Besides all this work, these three special instructors 
undertook to visit each of the Primary Schools con- 
nected with the Grammar Schools under their charge, 
once in every three months. It will be acknowledged 
by any impartial persons who consider the amount of 
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labor involved in the carrying out of this scheme by 
the special instructors, that they have a great strain 
put upon them, and those who know that none of 
it can be dispensed with until the regular teachers 
are much more generally qualified to give instruction 
than they are at present, especially in the subjects of 
model-drawing and design, will agree that to dispense 
with any of them would gravely compromise the ulti- 
mate success of these branches of study in the schools. 
This economical measure cannot be safely taken until 
the lessons given to teachers at the Normal School by 
its master, and by the Director of Drawing, shall have 
enabled those who have not yet passed their examina- 
tions to obtain certificates by so doing. Many have 
already done so, and many, who, having done so, still 
feel themselves in need of further light, return year 
after year to the normal classes with the most com- 
mendable zeal; but, nevertheless, as the. statistics 
above quoted show, more than one hundred Gram- 
mar-School teachers have not yet passed their exam- 
inations. ‘he normal classes have, however, been 
attended by more than three-fourths of the city 
teachers, and more than one-half have received cer- 
tificates of competency to give instructions in Drawing 
after examination. ‘The effect of this shows itself in 
the more equal results obtained from the schools. 
On this point the Director of Drawing, in his notes 
on Drawing for the year 1876, says with truth: — 


*¢ There can be no more reason for the superiority of one school 
to another in Drawing or Music than in Writing or Arithmetic, 
and it is to be regarded as a sign of general advancement that the 
distinction obtained by certain schools in the teaching of Draw- 


cd 
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ing is becoming a thing of the past, without any deterioration on 
their parts. As all the teachers acquire skill in manipulation, and 
experience in teaching Drawing, the few who used to monopolize 
this skill, and to display it by the attainments of their pupils, must 
expect to be equalled in the results reached.” 


Such a nearer equalization of results was perceptible 
at the annual exhibition of Drawing in March last. 
To those who remembered former exhibitions suffi- 
ciently to enable them to compare it with them, it was 
clear that the teaching of the subject was more gen- 
erally good, or, in other words, that the regular 
teachers had become more competent to give instruc- 
tion. 

The interest of the public in the last exhibition 
showed no abatement, but rather an increase 
upon that manifested in former years. During 
the three days of its continuance 30,266 persons 
visited the two halls containing the State and City 
exhibitions, and on the Wednesday afternoon addi- 
tional police officers were required to regulate the 
ingress and egress of the crowd. 

As the evidence afforded by this exhibition, both as 
to improved results and to the interest of the public 
in the subject of Drawing in the public schools, may 
be said to be conclusive, and as the cause of the — 
former is patent, we may congratulate ourselves on 
the increased facilities offered to teachers for instruc- 
tion since the commencement of the present term, at 
the Normal School. In the large hall at the Rice- 
School building, weekly lessons are now given by the 
master, Mr. Dunton, and the Director of Drawing, 
Mr. Walter Smith, not only to the pupils of the Nor-_ 
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mal School, but also to the regular school-teachers, 
who until this year were taught by the Director and 
the special instructors in school-buildings situated 
in different parts of the city. Effort is thus cen- 
tralized, the influence of the Normal School widened, 
and its true mission more completely carried out. 
From this change we may look for excellent results 
both to the Normal School and to the regular 
teachers who are permitted to share in its benefits. 

Among minor but at the same time important 
improvements in the Drawing system, we may men- 
tion the substitution in many of the Grammar 
Schools of large-sized models of geometrical solids 
for the small ones hitherto exclusively used. This 
was asked for by nearly all the Grammar-School 
masters, who felt that they were essential to the suc- 
cessful teaching of model drawing. The examina- 
tion in this subject, which is shortly to take place in 
accordance with the regulations of the programme, 
will, as we have reason to believe, show that they 
have been of great use. In concluding this part of 
the Annual Report which relates to Drawing in the 
public schools, your committee is happy to be able 
to state that its condition appears to be in every 
respect more satisfactory than at any previous period 
since its introduction under the present system. 


FREE EVENING DRAWING SCHOOLS. 


These are at present five in number, situated at 
Charlestown, Hast Boston, Jamaica Plain, Dorches- 
ter, and Tennyson street, the last being in fact two 
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schools; one for drawing from flat copies and casts as 
well as for design, the other for mechanical draw- 
ing and building construction. Both are, however, 
placed under one principal, to whom all questions 
connected with their general conduct are referred, 
although practically he presides over the first only. 
The other schools are under the direction of acting 
principals, who, in consideration of the responsibility 
placed upon them, are paid one dollar more per even- 
ing for their services than the assistants. This 
arrangement, which was made at the commencement 
of the present term of the Evening Drawing Schools 
in October, has worked well, and on this account, as 
well as because it is an economical measure, is to be 
commended. 

The following table shows the number of pupils 
registered in these schools, and the average of 
attendance during the three last months of the year, 
with the exception of the Dorchester School, for 
which statistics are given only during October, and 
of that at Kast Boston, of which it gives information 
during October and November. It will be observed 
that the number of pupils registered at each school 
has increased each month, thus proving an increase 
of public confidence in the efficiency of the instruc-_ 
tion given. ‘lhe increased average of pupils over 
last year points in the same direction. Thus, at page 
37 of the Superintendent’s report, he states that the 
average number in 1874-5 was 412, taught by sixteen 
teachers, while our table shows that in October, 1876, 
there were 681 pupils, taught by fourteen teachers. 
With but one exception, the Hvening Drawing 
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Schools are located as before. The transfer of the 
Hast Boston School from Webster street to its pres- 
ent excellent quarters over the Branch Public Li- 
brary has had a most beneficial effect upon the 
attendance, as it is easily reached and altogether well 


situated. 
OCTOBER, 1876. 
ad db. r ma Md 
‘ bb Me AVERAGE ATTENDANCE.| 3 ,, =e 
ga | S ok: a tai 
CHOOLS, 3 2 a, wee | ash 
. , o a) #5) ow g 
es ors of i, T a | Pam 
) a2 Req | Males.) Fem, | Total. | faa | §°R 
3 E 8 Sa bom | 8s 
4 ast 4 bat 
Tennyson 8t..... 18 280 185 76 10 86 5 22 
Charlestown .... 18 201 190 55 8 58 2 29 
ast) ROSLOD s4s).0 90 18 272 aa OE te le alenuledatie 79 8 26 
Dorchester »....e. 9 82 80 46 17 63 2 81 
Jamaica Plain. ... 10 91 82 44 18 62 2 81 
NOVEMBER, 1876. 
Tennyson 8t. .... 16 812 214 85 11 96 5 24 
Charlestown .... 16 260 230 63 5 68 2 84 
East Boston, .... 16 286 LOU Mal aa oa Sekiiieieney's 58 3 29 
Dorchester . . * . . . . * . . . ° * . . . . . . . . ° ° . . . . . . . oS O26 F £62 B e 
Jamaica Plain. ... 8 96 83 40 14 54 2 27 
Tennyson St. .... 16 838 180 75 9 84 5. 21 
Charlestown ....| 16 285 250 57 7 64 2 32: 
East Boston * . . . . . * . . . J . . . . . . . * . ° . . ° . . * . * | . . . * #2 . ee 
Dorchester . * . . . . . . . . . . * . . . . . . . . . * . . * . * . e858. tine é * * . , 


Jamaica Plain. ... 9 100 83 82 10 42 2: 24 
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MUSIC. 


The condition of musical study in the Public 
Schools was fully and ably reported each year, until 
Dr. J: B. Upham, to whose efforts the City of Boston 
especially owes the establishment of the present excel- 
lent system, retired from the School Board, and con- 
sequently ceased to hold the office of Chairman of the 
Committee on Music. Since that time, with the ex- 
ception of a very short report, relating solely to the 
Programme of Instruction, the annual series of re- 
ports has been interrupted, and as the musical exhibi- 
tion by the pupils of the public schools has been also 
temporarily discontinued, the public has had scant 
opportunity for information about a branch of study in 
which a wide interest is felt. Ample details concern- 


ing its former history are to,be found in the series of 


reports above referred to, among which that of 1871 
may especially be mentioned as explanatory of the 
system still pursued, with results which should make 
it safe from changes calculated to impair its efficacy. 

The changes made within the last two years are 
not, as it seems to us, in all cases for the better. The 
diminished supervision, for instance, over the Primary 


Schools, which was ordered by the School Committee | 


as a step towards that cessation of special instruction 
which can only be reached when all the regular 
teachers are fully qualified for their task, may do little 
harm in some schools, while in others a tri-monthly 
- instead of a monthly visit from a special instructor 


seems hardly suflicient. It is true, that in response 


to a circular issued last spring by the Committee on 
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Music to the masters of the Grammar Schools, in 
which the question was asked, “Are the Primary- 
School teachers of your district able to teach what is 
required in Music?” they very generally said, Yes; 
but still it is important to have this fact clearly ascer- 
tained by examinations as soonas possible. It is most 
desirable that we should know the quality of teaching 
in the Primary Schools, because the after-progress of 
the pupils depends so much upon its being good. In 
the Report for 1861 reference is made to the then exist- 
ing doubts of many persons as to the “ practicability of 
doing anything effectually among the children of the 
_ Primary Schools.” The committee was, however, so 
firmly convinced that “much could and ought to be 
done,” that it successfully resisted the doubters, and 
brought about the compilation of the present charts 
and text-books, whose effect has been to justify their 
conclusions so amply. Those who are unacquainted 
with the subject have little idea how easily very young 
children can be taught to read music, or, in other 
words, to give with the voice the sound corresponding 
to the written notes of the scale. They also know as 
* little how this simple and invaluable faculty is devel- 
oped with increasing difficulty as a child grows older, 
until, if he delays the attempt until he is a man, it 
gets almost beyond his reach. Both on this ac- 
count, and because we regard singing in the Primary 
Schools as the most restful and pleasurable of exer- 
cises, we respectfully express the hope that the lhmita- 
tion of singing to ten minutes, lately made by the 
School Board, may be reconsidered, and that the chil- 
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dren may be again allowed to sing during ten min- 
utes in each session. 

We have yet to speak of a great change made in the 
department of musical instruction, which was rendered 
necessary by the growth of the city through recent 
annexations. We refer to the substitution of the so- 
called vertical for the horizontal system in the work 
of the special instructors. Owing to the great widen- 
ing of the area throughout which lessons must now be 
given, it is no longer practicable to keep all Primary 
or Grammar School instruction under the charge of 
one and the same special instructor, as so much of his 
time would be consumed in getting to and from widely . 
separated schools. ‘T’o reduce the time necessarily 
spent in the transit from one school to another to a 
minimum, the schools are now divided into as closely 
lying groups as possible, and a certain number of 
these, both as to Primary and Grammar super- 
vision, are placed under the care of one instructor. 
The High Schools continue, as before, in the charge of 
the Director of Music, Mr. Julius Eichberg, but the 
lower grades are divided between the six special in- 
structors in the following proportion: Mr. Sharland - 
has eight Grammar Schools, of which he visits one on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays, and two on. 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, besides his tri-monthly visit 
to each of their dependant Primaries. Mr. Holt has 
nine Grammar Schools under his charge, with their 
Primaries; Mr. L. W. Mason, Miss Garlin and Mr. J. 
M. Mason the same number; and Mr. Hiram Wilde, 
ten. Besides this regular work of instruction and 
supervision, the Director and three of the special 
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instructors have each undertaken to give a series of 
lessons at the Normal School to its pupils and to the 
regular teachers in the public schools. Mr. Luther 
W. Mason’s course upon the teaching of Music in the 
Primary Schools has already been given, that of Mr. 
Holt upon Grammar-School instruction is in progress, 
and when completed will be succeeded by a course on 
the same subject by Mr. Sharland, and this by another 
on High-School instruction by the Director of Music. 

The organization of these courses at the Normal 
School is without question the most important step 
taken by the present Committee on Music. It opens 
to the special teachers in all grades of schools an 
opportunity of obtaining instruction such as they 
have never before enjoyed, and will make the hold- 
ing of examinations and the granting of certificates 
of capacity to teach for the first time possible. 

We do not think it necessary to enter into minute 
details concerning the musical system followed in 
our public schools, as a lucid and minute account of 
it was given in the report of the Music Committee 
for 1871, and the short report of the present com- 
mittee, included in this volume, gives the programme 
of instruction, to which all interested persons may 
be referred for information. ‘T’hose who give them- 
selves this trouble will, if they have not already 
done so, hasten to test the value of the system by 
visiting the different grades of schools for the pur- 
pose, and none can do so without being both sur- 
prised and satisfied. The level of proficiency 
attained within the limits fixed for each grade is so 
even, that the visitor need hardly trouble himself to 
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inquire which schools are best worthy of his inspec- 
tion, nor shall we help him by naming any, as we 
know that he can hardly go wrong. He will find in 
any Grammar School a body of pupils with fresh, 
young voices, able to sing a two, or even a three 
part song, of reasonable difficulty, which he may 
please to write upon the blackboard, though they 
may have never before seen or heard it. If he should 
examine them he will discover that they know all 
common measures, are as familiar with the chromatic 
as with the diatonic scale, can tell him what key any 
piece of music is written in, and that they can be 
skipped about through major and minor intervals 
with little risk of error. The sort of training to 
which they have been subjected has given them so 
accurate a knowledge of the position of each note in 
any scale, that they will recognize its relative posi- 

tion to the tonic, whatever that may be. Thus, for | 
instance, if a series of perfect chords in different 
keys, as those of do, sol, re and mz, be written with 
their signatures upon the blackboard, the pupils in the 
upper classes will sing the notes as they stand in each 
scale; or, to take another exercise as exemplifying 
skill in reading music, if a series of triads be written, 
and a succession of notes, which, when sung will 
form a melody, be touched with a pointer, the voices — 
will follow it correctly, even when the time is some- 
what of the presto order. If the class be divided, and 
a two-part harmony, into which notes of different 
value, and even an occasional suspension, may be 
introduced, is picked out with two pointers, the result 
will generally be equally good. The process is in 
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some measure analogous to that of selecting single 
letters from a heap to form coherent sentences, and 
the listener will derive the same sort of pleasure from 
the progressive result, as that which he would obtain 
from watching an artist as he worked out a figure 
upon a blank canvas, or modelled some graceful shape 
out of a lump of plastic clay. 

To give this power of singing at sight is after all 
the great aim of musical instruction in our public 
schools, and this for two reasons, one of which con- 
cerns the individual who has been enabled to acquire 
it, the other the public, whose means of elevated 
enjoyment are increased by it. The advantage to 
the individual of being made <able to take part in 
choral exercises, and thus aid in presenting the 
works of the great composers to the public, need not 
be dwelt upon; nor need we dilate upon the many 
hours of happiness which it will assuredly add to his 
life at home as well as abroad. With his gain that 
of the public goes hand in hand, for the mass of 
singers trained to read music correctly in our schools 
will more and more supply the material of our great 
choral societies, which are among the most important 
factors of the very best sort of high and healthy 
pleasure for our citizens at large. Such being the 
case, the city may well be considered to act wisely in 
making a large annual expenditure for instruction in 
music, as it is sure to receive a full equivalent in the 
ever-increasing army of trained singers which it 
produces. 

In a recent report to the Committee on Music, the 
Director says: -— 
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‘¢T hope I shall not be considered as over-sanguine when I say 
that the time is near when many hundreds who graduate annually 
from the schools will, by taking part in our great choral per- 
formances, contribute to increase that improvement in their 
character which has lately been so manifest.” 


We quote the following passage from Mr. Hich- 
berg’s report to the committee, written after a tour 
of inspection, as the favorable opinion expressed in it 
tallies with that resulting from our own observa- 
tions: — 


‘¢ It gives me pleasure to testify to a marked advance in most 
of the schools which I visited. In many of the upper classes of 
the Grammar Schools I found a very satisfactory readiness in 
singing at sight such exercises and solfeggios as I placed on the 
blackboard in order to test it. Most of the classes have gained 
in clearness of enunciation and evenness of delivery, and the 
tendency to shout, which especially manifests itself in boys’ 
classes, has diminished to a great degree.” 


Mr. Hichberg points out a want in many schools 
which can be supplied at a small expense, and to 
their great advantage; namely, that of pitch-pipes, 
uniformly tuned. 


‘Tf’ he says, ‘‘it is difficult even for a professional musician 
to pitch a song correctly without the aid of an instrument, we 
cannot wonder that persons of a more limited musical culture like 
our teachers in the public schools are unable to do so with any 
certainty. They take the pitch now too high and now too low; and 
the effect in the long run is injurious to the pupil’s ear and 
voice.” 


In concluding this report, your committee would 
express the hope that the School Board may sanction 
the holding of a musical exhibition in the spring, which 


oy: 


our city. 
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will enable the general public to judge of the present 
proficiency of the school-children. The exhibitions 
which were held in past years have been discontinued 
of late; but although it may not be advisable to make 
them annual, it would be, for equally good reasons, 
most unadvisable to discontinue them altogether. 
We do not suppose that this course was ever con- 
templated, and, if not, the interval which has elapsed 
since the last one was held would seem to be suffi- 
ciently long. No one who has ever attended such 
an exhibition can forget the impression produced 
upon him by the peculiar resonance of hundreds of 
fresh young voices blending together in unison, or . 
uniting in the harmony of part-songs. Of all choral 
singing, other things being equal, it is the most 
moving, the most sympathetic; and when we add to 
this the emotional interest taken in it by parents, 
relations and friends, which works magnetically 
throughout the audience, we may safely say that one 
of the pleasures which the citizens of Boston would 
be most reluctant to give up would be that of 
hearing the school-children sing, as they are now 
able to sing, at least once in three years. 

Should it be possible, as has been suggested, to 
hold such a festival in the new Tabernacle on T're- 
mont street, with a chorus of 2,000 children, we may 
predict a success which will long be remembered in 


CHARLES C. PERKINS, Chairman. 
JOHN E. BLAKEMORE, 
JOHN G. BLAKE, M.D. 


Boston, December, 1876. 
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To the School Committee of Boston: — 


In conformity with the requirements of your regu- 
lations, I respectfully submit the following as my 
Forty-second Report, the Thirtieth of the semi-annual 
series. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS 


For THE ScHoot YEAR ENDING August 31, 1876. 


I, POPULATION. 


Population of the city, State Census, 1875 . : 341,919 
‘Number of persons in the city between five and : 
fifteen years of age, May 11,1876. 5 : 58,636 
Decrease for the year . ; - 1,619 


II. SCHOOLS. 


Number of districts into which the elementary 
schools are grouped for supervision by prin- 
cipals . : ; ; : ; ; : 

Number of divisions into which the districts are 
grouped for supervision by Committees of the 
Board . : : . : ’ ° . 9 

Normal School, for girls : : : ; 

Number of High Schools. : , ° 8 


50 


— 


- 
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Latin School, for boys. 

English High School, for boys. 

Girls’ High School, for girls. 

Roxbury High School, tor boys and girls. 

Dorchester High School, for boys and girls. 

Charlestown High School, for boys and girls. 

West Roxbury High School, for boys and girls. 

Brighton High School, for boys and girls. 
Number of Grammar Schools : , , . 


For boys, 11 ; for girls, 11 ; for boys and girls, 28. 
Number of Primary Schools for boys and girls. 


Increase for the year. " : ‘ 9 
Number of schools for Licensed Minors ; . 
School for Deaf-Mutes . : : : : : 
Kindergarten . . . : : . : 
Whole number of Day Schools. : : ‘ 

Increase for the year. ; ‘ . ae 
Number of Evening Schools : , . , 

a xs S. Drawing Schools . ‘ : 


Whole number of Day and Evening Schools 
Increase for the year, . : . oe 


TT. SCHOOL—HOUSRES. 


Number of school-houses for High Schools . . 
School-rooms, 66; class-rooms, 84; halls, 9; 
seats, 2,997, 
Number of school-houses for Grammar Schools 
School-rooms, 569; halls, 87; seats, 80,619. 
Number of school-houses for Primary Schools be- 


¥ 
a 


longing to the city now occupied : 
School-rooms, 406; seats, about 22,495. 
Grammar School divisions in Primary School- 
houses . . ‘ . 


Grammar School divisions in hired buildings 
Primary Schools in Grammar School-houses . 


La 


509 


50 


86 
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Primary Schools in Ward-rooms . 
Primary Schools in hired buildings 
Number of Ward-rooms in Grammar School- noises 
Number of Ward-rooms in Primary School-houses 


IV. TEACHERS. 


Number of teachers in High Schools 

Male teachers, 538; female teachers, 44. 
Number of teachers in Grammar Schools 

Male teachers, 97; female teachers, 520. 

Increase for the year ©. : we ft )L.0 
Number of teachers in Primary eos 

Male teachers, 0; female teachers, 423. 

Increase for the year . : j : 9 
Number of teachers in the schools for Licensed 

Minors, females ‘ : 
Number of teachers in Deaf-Mute School, females 
Number of teachers in Kindergarten, female . 
Number of teachers in Day Schools : 

Male teachers, 150; female teachers, 998. 

Increase for the year . ; od ls) 
Number of teachers in Evening A eels 

Male teachers, 36; female teachers, 106. 


Decrease for the year . : ; 8 
Number of teachers in Evening Dr awing Schools, 
males 


Whole number of teachers 
Male teachers, 202; female Ee eta 1 ‘104. 
Regular teachers, 1,256 ; special teachers, 50. 
Aggregate increase for the year 


AQ 


19 


97 


617 


423 


1,148 


142 


16 
1,306 


10 
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V;, Pr UPI LS. 


Number of different pupils enrolled, — 


Males . " ; “i J ; f & 
Females j - ‘ ; Fs F : 
Total ; ; ; 


Ratio of the number of different pupils enrol to 


the school population of the city . : ; 
Average whole nuinber of pupils belonging to day 
schools of all grades during the year. : 


Ratio of the number of pupils belonging to the 
schools to population of the city . ‘ ; 
Ratio of the number of pupils belonging to the 
schools to school population , ; ; ; 
Average daily attendance of pupils in all the day 
schools . , : ; ; ‘ ; 
Average daily absence of Sani in all the day 
schools , ‘ : ° ‘ : , ‘ 
Average per cent, of attendance of all day schools 
Average whole number of pupils belonging to the 


High Schools ° ‘ , : ‘ , 
Boys, 1,164; girls, 1,009, 
Average daily attendance at High Schools. ; 
Per cent. of attendance at High Schools —. ; 
Average number of pupils to a regular teacher in 
High Schools ; ; : e : , 
Average whole number of pupils belonging to 
Grammar Schools ‘ : : : 


Boys, 12,905; girls, 11,42 i: 
Average daily attendance at Grammar Schools. 
Per cent. of attendance at Grammar Schools . 
Average number of pupils to a regular teacher in 
Grammar Schools ‘ : ‘ : : 
Average whole number belonging to Primary 
Schools , : ‘ : , 
Boys, 10,535; girls, 8,904, 
Average daily paaetan cs at Primary Schools — . 


29,584 


25,883 


Tae, 


55,417 


25.1 
24,829 


22,867 
93.9 


46.8 
19,439 


17,728 
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Per cent. of attendance at Primary Schools 
Average number of pupils to a regular teacher in 
Primary Schools 


Average whole number thr to the aair 


for Licensed Minors 

Average daily attendance at neha for Tieeneen 
Minors 4 ; x 

Average whole number Breleing to Ergo for 
Deaf Mutes . : 

Average whole number eaeheiny 6 Kindeneat ten 


School . : ; 
Average whole piaher earns 7 Evening 
Schools . } : 


Average attendance at Seeing aie 

Average whole number belonging to Evening 
Drawing Schools . 

Aggregate whole number Peloneite te Day “a 
Evening Schools . ; ’ : : ¢ 


VI. EXPENDITURES. 


Salaries of Officers of School Committee and 
Truant Officers 
Salaries of Teachers, High Hava 
Grammar Schools 
* Primary Schools . 
Licensed Minors’ Schools 
Deaf-Mute School. 
Evening Schools . 


Kindergarten School 
Special Instructors 


Whole amount of salaries of teachers . 

Incidental expenses F ; ‘ 
By Com. on Public Buildings $356,039 62 
By School Committee . 114,791 06 

Whole amount of incidental expenses, including 
salaries of officers ° 


‘ 


49,423 


Pe 


$31,428 
173,705 
649,027 
325,589 
1,600 
6,933 
38,472 


800 
39,247 


1,235,375 
470,830 


502,259 


03 
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Whole amount of current eapenses for all the day 
and evening schools and salaries of officers . $1,737,634 27 

Expenditures for school-houses and lots ; ‘ 277,746 57 

. Tora, ExpenpiturEs For ALL ScHoot Purposes 2,015,880 84 


Cost per scholar based upon the average whole number belonging — 
For tuition, 


All day schools . 1 ; : : $25 94 
For incidentals, 

All day schools. : : : : 10 21 
For both tuition and incidentals, | 

, All day schools. : : 36 15 


Whole ac appropriated by the City Chinen 
for salaries, and ordinary or current expenses 
of schools for the financial year beginning 
May 1, 1876 . : : : 4 - 1,678,000 06 


Distribution of the appropriation : — 
' Salaries of officers : R $53,400 00 
Salaries of teachers ; ot 2 8, 000000 

Incidentals, — Committee on Pub- | 


lic Buildings : 178,000 00 
Incidentals, it Sehinol @hrauittce.s 228,600 00 
Total amount of appropriations voted by the City 
Council for 1876-77. ; k ~) 12,219,837.00 


Amount assessed for State, County ‘sill City taxes 

for the financial year 1876-77 ‘ : - 9,270,804 00 
Ratio of the amount appropriated for the current 

expenses of the Public Schools, to the total 

amount of appropriations of the city for the 

year 1876-77 : ; : : : 14+ 
Ratio of the amount eronitated for the current 

expenses of the Public Schools, to the whole 

amount to be raised by taxation for the year 

1876-77 d , : : 3 18+ 
Valuation of the city, May, 1876 . ‘ i . 748,878,100 00 
Per cent. of valuation of 1876, appropriated for 

Public Schools. : ‘ ‘ : ; .002-21 


“we ” 


% 
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It appears that the total expenditures for all school 
purposes during the last. year was $2,015,380.84, 
against $2,081,043.35 for the preceding year, show- 
ing a decrease of $65,662.51, owing to a diminution 
of outlay for school accommodations. The whole 
amount of the current expenses for the last year was 
$1,737,634.27, against $1,724,373.61 for the preceding 
year, showing an increase of $13,260.66. The in- 
crease in the amount of the salaries was $18,366.32; 
and the decrease in the item of incidentals, which 
includes all the current expenses except salaries, was 
$5,105.66. It is gratifying to see a turn of tide in 
the item of incidentals, which has increased during 
the past ten or fifteen years in a ratio considerably 
greater than that of the increase of the salaries. 

The cost per scholar in the day schools for tuition 
and incidentals the past year was $36.15, against 
$36.85 for the preceding year, —a decrease of $0.70. 

The ratio of the amount appropriated for the 
current expenses of the public schools to the total 
amount of appropriations of the city for the year 
1876-77 was .14+, the same as that for 1875-76. 


HIERARCHY OF SCHOOLS. 


Our system comprises four grades of day schools, 
— the Primary, Grammar, High and Normal. 

1. The Primary Schools are in separate buildings, 
containing from one to twelve school-rooms, six 
rooms being the standard number. Pupils are ad- 
mitted at five years of age, and the course of instruc- 
tion is designed for three years, with six half-yearly 
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steps. For pupils who are above the proper age of 
Primary pupils, and yet are not qualified for, the 
Grammar grade, there are schools called “ Inter- 
mediate,” although they are of the Primary grade of 
instruction; their twofold object being to relieve the 
Primary classes from pupils of an unsuitable age, and 
to shorten the term of the preparation of these back- 
ward pupils for the Grammar Schools. 

2, The Grammar Schools are next above the Pri- 
mary, practically receiving their pupils from the latter 
at eight or nine years of age, although there is no 
age qualification requisite for this grade of schools. 
The course of instruction comprises six steps, each 
requiring about one year. ‘The Primary and Gram- 
mar School courses together constitute the complete 
elementary course of instruction designed for all 


pupils. No pupils are expected to end their school-— 


ing with the Primary course, and those who do stop 
there are exceptional cases. 

3. The High Schools constitute the third grade of 
the system. They are devoted to the secondary in- 
struction, or the first stages of a liberal education. 
Grammar-School graduates and pupils of equivalent 
attainments are entitled to admission, with some 
limitations as to the mintmum age. But our High 
Schools are fortunately of different types, mixed and 
unmixed, classical and real. The Latin School re- 
ceives pupils at nine years of age, with qualifications 
about equivalent to the requirements of the first 
year’s Grammar-School course. Its full course com- 
prises eight classes and eight years. Hereafter the 
other seven High Schools are to have a uniform 
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course of three years. For the graduates a past- 
graduate course of one year is provided,—for the 
girls in the Girls’ High School, and for the boys in 
the English High School. , 

4. The Normal School, for the professional instruc- 
tion and training of teachers, is now distinctly graded 
above the High Schools, and the qualification for 
admission is the completion of the High-School 
course, or its equivalent. 

5. Besides the foregoing grades, the system com- 
prises an Evening High School, and Evening Ele- 
mentary Schools, schools for Licensed Minors (news- 
boys and bootblacks), a school for Deaf Mutes, a 
Kindergarten, and Evening Industrial Drawing 
Schools. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The number of regular teachers in this school the 
last year was three, and the average number of pupils 
was sixty-nine. Sixty-one received diplomas of 
graduation at the close of the school year. 

Twenty-four years ago, a Normal School for quali- 
fying female teachers. for the public schools of the 
city was established by the School Board on a ra- 
tional basis, in accordance with the advice of my pre- 
decessor. Very soon the original plan, purpose, and 
organization of the school were radically changed, and 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say that during almost 
the whole period that has elapsed since the establish- 
ment of the school the arrangements and provisions 
for giving the requisite normal training to female 
teachers for our public schools have been insufficient 
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and unsatisfactory. But at length, after experiments 
and delays, extending over a period of nearly a quar- 
ter of a century, we are able to say that we have a 
well-organized and efficient Normal School, estab- 
lished on abroad and firm foundation. It is in 
charge of an able and experienced corps of instruc- 
tors. The standard of qualifications for admission 
is high, and it was, perhaps, the first Normal School 
in the country to require of its candidates as a prep- 
aration for entrance the completion of a High-School 
course of instruction. Its course of training is but 
one year, but it is exclusively professional. ‘The four 
great pedagogical branches — psychology, physiol- 
ogy, ethics and logic — are here judiciously handled. 
The methods of teaching the common-school branches 
are taught both theoretically and practically. A large 
Grammar School for boys, and a large Primary 
School with pupils of both sexes, afford ample oppor- 
tunity for the training of the pupil teachers in the 
actual work of the school-room. ‘There is, besides, 
especial encouragement for the best graduates of our 
High Schools to take the year’s course in this school, 
not only in the excellent instruction to be obtained, 
but in the advantages it will afford in securing an 
early appointment, and in the increased salary at the 
beginning of service which it guarantees. 

All good institutions have more or less evils and 
difficulties to contend with, and this is not an excep- 
tion in this respect. The peculiar difficulty which a 
school like this has to contend with is that of dis- 
criminating between those of its pupils who have 
talent for teaching and those who have not, and of 
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convincing the latter that it is their duty to engage 
in some other occupation. If the head-master finds 
in the course of the year that there are some pupils 
who give little promise of success, he may, perhaps, 
privately advise them to withdraw from the school. 
But such advice is usually most unwelcome, and is 
rarely accepted as wise and impartial. Still it seems 
desirable that such advice should be given in some 
cases. | 

The occupancy by the Normal School of the new 
quarters assigned it, in the Rice School-house, affords 
an opportunity for putting in operation a new and 
promising instrumentality for increasing the efficiency 
of our teaching corps, which has for some time been 
in contemplation. I mean the institution of special 
courses of training in methods of teaching particular 
branches for teachers of different grades already in 
‘the service. Of course this instruction must be given 
on the afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday. 
Already the work on this new line has been begun. 
Arrangements have been made for a course of ten les- 
sons, by Mr. L. W. Mason, on the method of teaching 
music in Primary Schools, the pupils of the Normal 
School and the teachers in the Primary Schools being 
admitted; courses on the methods of teaching music in 
Grammar Schools, by Messrs. Holt, Sharland and 
Hichberg. . Arrangements have also been made for 
courses, in the different departments of drawing, 
namely, geometrical drawing, perspective, and free- 
hand, model drawing and design. It is hoped that. 
_ additional provisions will be made for courses in 
penmanship, reading, and indeed ultimately in all the 


r } 
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other branches taught in our elementary schools. It 
is obvious that this instrumentality has very large 
capabilities. 

The following table shows the number and average 
age of pupils who joined the Boston Normal School, 
from each High School, and from other sources, and 
entered upon the course of study in the fall of 
1876: — 


SCHOOLS. No. JOINED. AVERAGE AGE. 

Girls Hiei School tes este ress cctelat ence 54 19.0 
Roxbury” /2 * 5 Akay ines high 12 18.8 
Dorchester ota ace saree cies aecto ake aie ts 5 19.1 
Charlestown to foie site estes ore rents 5 18.8 
West Roxbury High School.....+...-.. 3 18.1 
Brighton EM POO are a 1 Lind 
Other sources..:....0% Fe Reee eG 5 Wr see S 7 19.11 

TCLS irla eho ES) celcte ee eA Tek otee 87 18.10 


Of those who joined the school, there were, — 


Between seventeen and eighteen . : 20 
Between eighteen and nineteen : 31 
Between nineteen and twenty : F 22 
Between twenty and twenty-one . ; 10 
Over twenty-one . : : A 2 L 


) 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The petition of citizens of Hast Boston, in 1874, for 
the establishment of a High School in that section of 
the city, raised the question as to the future policy of 


- the city in respect to the maintenance of this grade of 


public schools. Nobody openly questioned the neces- 
sity or expediency of providing High-School instruc- 
tion as a part of the system of public instruction. It 
is too late to raise that question in this community. 
But the substance of the question to be decided was 


_this: Shall all the instruction in this grade of schools 


be limited to two or three central schools, of different 
descriptions, or shall provision be continued for dis- 
trict or local High-School instruction? And if local 
provision is continued, shall it be in branch schools, 
or in independently organized schools? The re- 
sponsibility of settling this important question fell 
upon the present Board, and, in my judgment, it has 
been wisely disposed of by deciding to continue the 
local schools with some limitations as to the length 
of the courses of study. The existing local schools 
which came to our system by annexation could not 
be discontinued without violating implied pledges to 
the annexed districts where they are situated. Nor 
could they be reduced to the condition of mere 
branches without impairing their efficiency. But 
there could be no very strong objection to the plan 
which was adopted as a provisional arrangement, in 
the interest of economy, of providing for the instruc- 
tion of all such pupils as desire to pursue their studies 
beyond a three years’ course, to do so in the central 
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schools, where the advantages will be much greater 
in proportion to their cost. 

The new programmes cannot of course be regarded 
as a finality; for, in the matter of High-School pro- 
grammes, we have by no means reached perfection. 
But the changes made have been for the most part in 
the right direction. 

The adoption of the regulation which cut down the 
number of male teachers in the mixed High Schools 
was, I cannot but think, a retrograde step. Ido not 
allow that anybody goes before me in just apprecia- 
tion of the capabilities of women as teachers in High 
Schools. And yet, in my judgment, it is not best 
that the instruction in our High Schools, which are 
composed of pupils of both sexes, should be exclu- 
sively in the hands of women, with the exception of 
the teaching done by the principals. Boys who have 
been mainly taught by women in the elementary. 
course need all the more in the higher course the 
influence of the trainmg which comes from the 
masculine mind. 

The number of pupils admitted to the High Schools, 
September, 1876, was 897 — 515 boys and 382 girls — 
against 926 — 551 boys and 375 girls — for the pre- 
ceding year, the decrease being twenty-nine. | 

The number of diplomas of graduation awarded at 
the exhibition in July was 407 against 455 for the 
preceding year. 

The following table shows the number of regular 
teachers, thé average number of pupils, and the aver- 


age number of pupils to a regular teacher, in each of 


the High Schools, during the half-year ending 
July 31, 1876: — | 


¢ 
7 


7 | <a 
aa 
ie 
wh 
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Avy’ge No. of 


Sonoors, OAS RA See an Se caesar ea 

Teacher. 

atic hae ger i Sea Sane 13 355 27.3 
eM Ge since cee se sas cc cece sacs 18 483 26.8 
Girls’ High ..++++seeeee cece ee eee neeees 22 569 25.9 
Roxbury Mish obit) Sa 8 173 21.6 
MPOROMERUOD TAI Ms 6 sus oe iskec c's ccess cons 5 133 26.6 
CO SO 8 Ba ee 8 199 24.9 
West Roxbury ae erS Wcertir ses + at los ale + « 4, 75 18.8 
TTA ISPS NGS SS ee oe ee 3 SOS Wa ed Be 7 
DG ESP iEE tes c\erekcn'levele'S oe.sie ee 81 2,037 eka 


The following table shows the number of scholars 
who received the diplomas of graduation, at the close 
of the school-year, in each of the High Schools: — 


SCHOOLS. Boys. Girls. Total. 
TsAti Th, oe oops 0 Res kite 65 a sto %.o in o'ace's bieis 0.44'> : ; ty) 19 
English High......... “ht Sah Seibert area 95 Ege 95 
Regular Course .....6secccevcsnss Bee 126 126 

Girls’ High 
Regular and Extra........ssssee-- ~via 40 40 
8) So a RAsiaiete bialoie wales 18 23 41 
MEPOTOT RIOT Aces cc sss cs seen weccsenescs 14 23 37 
EMIT STIICT 6s cn biciceccc cece cccvsenssecs 14 20 Dee 
West Roxbury High......ceeeccccesscecsceess 4 | 5 9 
MUPUPIGOM AION a crc ccs er ccoc veces sens sseccees 3 3 6 
RRM sy ral sna e'ipe> bia esce Th as oocte wale as 167 240 407 
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LATIN SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the number and average 
age of boys admitted to the Latin School from each 
Grammar School, and also the number admitted from 
other sources, September, 1876 : — 


SCHOOLS. a oS SCHOOLS. E SS 
4 = < 
6 E 6 4 
Zi 4 Z 4 
AGAR sca ee steels 1 15.3-+ TLeWis + as otee ae 2 TPF 
Bennett .......-.- 1 9.7— || Lincoln......... 3 13.38-+- 
'Bigelowars se cies =< 3 13-3+ Mayhew ........ 2 14.94 
IBYrimimerecs «es os 8 13.8— Mt.. Vernon =. sss Bt 13.2— 
Bunker Hill...... 3 15.7— || Phillips.......-. 10 13.6+- — 
Central........+- 2 12;7—+\|\) Brescott;-Chiyiss 3 156) 
Chapman .++--ee- 3 15.7— || Quincy ........- 3 14.6— 
Déarborn tee 1 pene Rice? . fake ee 12 13.6-+- 
Dudley....+. 2... 1 14.5— Sherwin «tases 1 | 14.8-+- 
Dwight........-- 9 13.3— || Warren ....... 6 15.3 
Wot s/h4h wheter 1 13.+- Winthrop....... 2 | 13.6— 
Everett, Dor..... 2 14.4 Other sources ... 45 14.9 
Florencé) 155% 1 14.1— eee 
Manrisc thequea es yea Totalasufce nate 138 | 13.99- am 
LAW LONGe sear ae sien 8 i Pes) | 
Of those who were admitted, there were, — 
iBetween mine wand bell... sceic<cc sic cece: 4 | Between fifteen and sixteen ......-.0% 19 
Between ten and eleven ....c.ceccccceee if Between sixteen and seventeen ......+- 155 
Between eleven and twelve.......-.26. 10 | Over seventeen. «ssise vee seu beeen 18) ae 
Between twelve and thirteen -......... 21 —s 
Between thirteen and fourteen ........ 15 188 
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ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the number and average 
age of the pupils admitted into the English High 
School, from Grammar Schools and from other 
sources, and joined the school at the beginning of 
the school year, September, 1876: — 


No. Ave No. A 

BCHOOLS. iota’: gs PC uDOER Toa ees 
AOATNS Ws os tree CTR fe! 15.83— || Lincoln .....-..... 10 15.5 
AGE SW cps sss 2 oo 9% 7 | 14.84 || Lyman..........-- 7 | 14.74 
Bigelow.....++++++- 11 14.8-+- || Mayhew ......+--- 10 | 15.2+- 
Brimmer....-- eyes 16 14.5 IVINOts srs wets ee eaves 1 16. 
Bunker Hill.....--. 4 15.2— || Phillips ........... 15 15.2-- 
QOTITAL cre Bie 0 so 0s 1 | 16.3-4- || Prescott..---...++- 8 | 14.9-+ 
Chapman ....--e+e- 12 | 15.3-+. || Prescott, Ch.....-- 4 | 15.5-+- 
Comins ..--seeeeeee 1 | 14.5 Quincy....-.eeeee- 11. | 14.5— 
Dearborn ...... ats 5 | 15.8+ || Rice.....-+eseeeee 31 15.3— 
Pewistti li. cad-.s.'- 90. | 15.5 Sherwin ..css.e++- 2 | 14.24 
0 ee ees 14 | 14. Warren...... sates 1 16.8+ 
Gibson ..-..-. Geet - 4. | 14.8— || Winthrop, Ch...... 5 749 
PAarvard ..cecseces 2 14.8+- |; Other sources. ..-- 7 16.2-— 
Lawrence ......-++- 13 | 14.7+ vA 

Totals...secceoees 247 15. 
Lewis. ...-2ses Gua te 76 16.4 
Of those who were admitted, there were, — 

Under twelve years.seecesesssseeeceees 2 Between sixteen and seventeen ...+-++s 38 
Between twelve and thirteen years .... 2 Between seventeen and eighteen .....>. 10 
Between thirteen and fourteen......... 36 i | 
Between fourteen and fifteen...+++..++. 80 mat 


Between fifteen and Sixteen.cecoseesees 79 
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GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the number and average 
age of pupils who joined the Girls’ High School, from 
each Grammar School, and from other sources, and 
entered upon the course of study in the fall of 


1876: — 
ScHOOLS. j ee pene: ScHoors. 

“A dains eciedale va 4 15.10 Hillside. sce ee 
Bowditch ..... ae i 15.43 DjOwis ts sclreeten 
BOwd Olive «es\s 5/16 if 15.94 Lowell. «t<eee- 
Chapman ....... 5 15.82 Lyman. 2 c.g 
Coming .22%5.5..2 4 15.56 Minot ssc eeaen 
Déarbornivass ss 5 15.78 Norcross. .'s..- 
Ddleyicawree cies = ‘4 15.10 Prescott ...... 
Everett ...+.s04- 15.58 Sherwitt sv... e% 
Everett, Dor. ... 14.97 Shurtleff...... 
Hlorence wa sis'osc0 es 14.83 W Glial. sa cis cre 
Frances st....... 14.81 Winthrop ..... 
Franklin........ 30 16.44 Winthrop, Ch.. 
Gaston ge wenke es 16 15.64 Other sources . 
GiDSOWs aso a's aire 2 16.41 

FIancoCksie psieeise 5 14.76 Dotales sess 


No. 
joined. 


277 


Of those who joined, there were, — 
Between thirteen and fourteen A 
Between fourteen and fifteen 


Between fifteen and sixteen . : 


Between sixteen and seventeen 


Between seventeen and eighteen. 
Between eighteen and nineteen 


Over nineteen 


Average 
Age. 


15.37 
16.05 
15.30 
16.42 
15.03 
14.98 
15.91 
16.01 
15.40 
16.08 
15.31 
15.42 
17.58 


15.93 
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ROXBURY HIGH SCHOOL. 


63 


The following table shows the number and average 
age of the pupils admitted to the Roxbury High 
School, from Grammar Schools, and from other 
sources, and also the number of those who joined 
the school and entered upon the course of study, in 


thetallot 1876! — 


Admitted. Joined. 
ScHOOLS. Sine isl 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
A AINS sae adsl cs «6 RGEC SBA 4 2 4 2 
DIGATDOTH «dale ssn e Se oss SF AE 4 i 4 7 
Dudley (Boys). ...sseccesseecee 10 0 10 0 
Dudley (Girls) ....-esseeee vee 0 9 0 9 
SEPOPEN I Gsiebninisleth ps6 eec se slececs 4 8 4 3 
Lewis ---+eeeee. _s SEB SAR AB eBe 8 2 8 2) 
PEUOG tele ales s cies e . Bete sc rsisiets ce D 0 2 0 
i oa 3 2 3 2 
REPOES BUUICOS So ooa.. osc e ce os 0% 3 4 3 4 
PURER sais ei ais heb cca se ve 38 29 38 a) 


Of those who joined the school, there were, — 
Between thirteen and fourteen years : 
Betwéen fourteen and fifteen 
Between fifteen and sixteen 
Between sixteen and seventeen 
Between seventeen and eighteen. 
Between eighteen and nineteen 


‘Average Age. 
Boys. | Girls. 
15.4 15 
16 16.7 
15.8 _ 

— 15.6 
15.5) ° 15.5 
16 16.08 
15.3 — 
17.2 15.11 
15.4 | 17.7 
15.9 16.1 
3 

13 

ah 

17 

| 
2 
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DORCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the number and average 
age of the pupils admitted to the Dorchester High 
School, from Grammar Schools and other sources, 
who joined the school and entered upon the course 
of study in the fall of 1876: — 


Admitted. Average Age. 
SCHOOLS. : 
Boys. | Girls. | Years. Months. 
Dae rears ereiteke healt sieve ital cte ciated Setareters a a 13 9 
Tearriais cde vice le cheles.< nag Sen e/akie cites 4 7 15 5 
PIVOT tbe eerie sie co fo 10 aie 's ths pales siete sictergianeien e's 9 Se 15 8 
SlOUgntOl cis orcs ss ewis'« « RPP hareg ss netae 8 5 14 9 
GHBSOT rte a tes sce e ble ts. Gicidpio eich ecalare « & 1 7 14 7 
DETTORI eh ci cieldie c Ubu 'c oS cualetae tenis ied, orate 5 . 15 4 
THPGRTOTIO ee thas © kee bos doa oie aieie eras 4 ri 16 ] 
Hinplish (Hag hseeste s ciis eh ee sia gna sare eta Meretns 1 oe 15 9 
GirlstBigiipe +. sdh 6 «oes ee s!se siete w stems ss 2 ow 18 5 
Other sOuTeet ce bes secs ce ss cls ochiee 4 2 nt 18 4 
Bain 8 iA es TEM ae a egg 82 14 15 td 
Of those admitted, there were,— 

Between thirteen and fourteen . i Be de 

Between fourteen and fifteen ; : ie 

Between fifteen and sixteen : : aac ue 

Between sixteen and seventeen , Pie 

Between seventeen and eighteen : one 

Between eighteen and nineteen - oe 


Over twenty . ; ; : : : a 
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CHARLESTOWN HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the number and average 
age of the pupils admitted to the Charlestown High 
School from Grammar Schools, and from other 


sources, and also the number of those who joined the 


school and entered upon the course of study in the 
fall of 1876: — 


Admitted. Joined. Average Age. 
ScHOOLS. i 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
ee ae yi PE KN RES (OS 
eT MELIN hic stv eee pinid's 00 v0.0 ea Ar ae 7 rs] 15.74 |14-10.6 
Harvard. ...sseseeeeeeeeeee reese es my 6 4. | 15.44 | 15.-4 
Prescott, Ch.......- Pies aw es.s AG ve 11 7 |14.10.9| 14.9.7 
WY EAPC s sees ess Vale's cc Stee Hee mi ae 8 12 | 15.6 | 15.-8 
Winthrop, Ch. eeoveeeseteeeoeere Geese ee ee 2 6 15.-4 LDeged! 
Other sources.....- le ae Sweaters ies vy 1 i 15.3 | 14.5 
Cow es) 94a Ab ave 85 33 14.11 | 14.9 
Of those who joined, there were, — 
Between twelve and thirteen years 3 
Between thirteen and fourteen ; ; 
Between fourteen and fifteen : - ; 36 
Between fifteen and sixteen ; : ‘ 23 


Between sixteen and seventeen , P n 15 


r 
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WEST ROXBURY HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the number and average 
age of the pupils who joined the West Roxbury High 
School from each Grammar School, and from other 
sources, and entered upon the course of study in the 


fall of 1876: — 


No. joined. Average Age. — 
SCHOOLS. 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Centialinrmetirc ds sit calc some 8 ee 15.2 
Hii Wakao aries 6 cis a kis sce 0 ate aie sta's stats 6 ear 16. 
WTO reunCe wate nie d.c selec cthece eters 2 6 15.2 15.10 
Mt. Vernon:....<«. Sighbinte Bikha late 5 1 | 14.6 15.2 
Other sources ....... ieee eties ca Be 5 2 tee 16.2 
Tita lac wees s cow seees 15 18 14.11% 15.94 


Of those who joined, there were, — 


Between twelve and thirteen . , ; 3 
Between thirteen and fourteen § : 8 
Between fourteen and fifteen . - «rae 
Between fifteen and sixteen . g F 9 
Between sixteen and seventeen S i 1 
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BRIGHTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the number and average 
age of pupils who joined the Brighton High School 
from the Grammar Schools and other sources, and 
entered upon the course of study in the fall of 


1876 52— 


No. joined. Average Age. 
SCHOOLS, 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
Y. M. Y. M. 
EON 3 og 8 6 15.1 15 
BU YWHT Eat ka elcistiss basse es 0 3 fk 15.2 
tier BOUTCES 025 ccc cece coe 2 2 he rel 15.1 


Totals socccecsceccvccese 10 11 16.1 15.1 


Of those who joined the school, there were, — 
Between thirteen and fourteen years . : 
Between fourteen and fifteen years 
Between fifteen and sixteen years 
Between sixteen and seventeen years . 
Between seventeen and eighteen years. ° 


© | 
bo oe SNCS Y SSE AS) 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The attendance at these schools during the last 
half year, as compared with that of the corresponding 
six months of the preceding year, was as fol- 
lows: — 

The average whole number of pupils belonging 
was 24,783 — boys, 13,178, and girls 11,610 — against 
24,413, the increase being 375; the daily average 
attendance, 23,178 against 22,850; and the per cent. 
of attendance, 93.9 against 93.5. The whole number 
of regular teachers in this department at the end of 
the last school year was 580: males, 87; females, 
493. In addition to these there were 26 teachers of 
sewing; and there were 7 teachers of drawing, and 
7 teachers of music, who divide their time between 
the different grades of schools. 

The whole number of pupils on the register at the 
close of the school year was 23,300. These pupils 
were classified as follows: — 


Classes. No. July 31, 1876. Per Cent. 
1874. 1876. 
First class (highest) °! ; : 1,435 07 06 
Second class . ; 3 A : 2.247, 10 10 
Third class . : ‘ ‘ ? 3,307 14 14 
Fourl ctase 0 ioe, hi Lbey beh eit): We AR .18 21m 
Pifthiclass esi7, : ’ : : 5,483 »20 24 
Sixth class. : : : , 6,659 .28 wae 
Ages. No. July 31, 1876. Per Cent. 
1874, ~ 1816; 
Under eight years . ; ‘ : 78 .006 00.3 
eight years . ‘ ! 902 .05 04 
nine years . i - é 2,585 © ad eld 


ten years . : : : 3,704 15 16 
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Ages. No. July 31, 1876. Per Cent. 
1874. 1876. 
Under eleven years ‘ : j 3,976 Al) ah 
twelve years ; ‘ : 3,969 Aes had. 
thirteen years ; : : 3,708 15 16 
fourteen years. : : 2,760 a “alt 
fifteen years and over . : 2,261 .08 .O9 


It appears that the percentages for 1876 do not 
make so good a showing as those of 1874. In the 
first place, in the table of classification there is a 
falling off in the percentage in the highest class, 
while there is an increase in the percentage of the 
lowest class. This is not owing to the fact that the 
pupils left school at an earlier age, as appears from 
an inspection of the table of ages; for the percentage 
of pupils fifteen years and over in 1876 is even 
greater than it was in 1874. The conclusion is, 
therefore, that there has not been quite so much 
success in advancing pupils from the lower to the 
upper classes. ‘Then the table of ages shows that 
the pupils have not been advanced from the Primary 
to the Grammar Schools at as early an,age as was 
shown in 1874. So that there are in the Grammar 
Schools fewer pupils of the lower ages and more of 
the higher. Perhaps it is not well to put many 
pupils into the Grammar grade before they are eight 
years of age; but it is desirable that the greater 
number should enter before they are nine years of 
age. 

The average number. of pupils to a teacher was 
was 46.8 against 46.7 for the preceding year. In the 
number of diplomas of graduation the falling off was 


229. 
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The following table shows the average number of 
pupils to a teacher (not counting the master’s head 
assistant), in each Grammar School, for the half- 


year ending July 31, 1876: — 


a Grits aH ! Osis ey 
Siete a Seog s§ | Ge] 32 
BcHoons. s & z é : Me ScHOOLs. E : g - % & 
Adams...... 10 515 51.5 || Hillside .... 6 229 | 32.7 
Andrew..... 10 389 38.9 || Lawrence .. 18 962 53.4 
Bennett .... 6 268 44.0 || Lewis...... 12 565 47.1 
Bigelow..... 15 746 49.7 || Lincoln .... 11 558 50.7 
Bowditch.... 9 355 39.4 || Lowell..... 7 424 60.6 
Bowdoin..... 9 443 49.2 || Lyman ..... 12 618 51.5 
Brimmer..-- 13 623 47.9 || Mather .... re 306 38.3 
Bunker Hill. 13 596 45.8 || Mayhew.... 10 407 40.7 
Central ..... 6 320 4Di0. || Minot’. tao 5 230 38.3 
Chapman 11 551 49.2 || Mt. Vernon 4 128 25.8 
Comins...... 16 770 48.1 || Norcross.... 14 637 45.5 
Dearborn.... 18 865 Ae Last) kai pa re ,siaie 12 490 40.8 
Dudley (Boys) 9 428 47.6 || Prescott.... 12 625 52.1 
Dudley ( Giris) 6 307 51.2 || Prescott, Ch. 10 464 46.4 
Dwight:s3:.| 12 585 48.8 ||Quincy.....} 18 653 | 50.2 
BHOt.s ose 15 | 691 | 46.0 || Rice....... 14 632 | 45.1 
Everett ..... 14 685 48.9 || Sherwin.... 18 854 47.4 
Everett, Dor. 7 B27 40.9 || Shurtleff.... 13 719 55.3 
Florence.... f 125 81.3 || Stoughton.. 6 207 29.6 
Franklin.... 14 689 49.2 || Tileston.... 2 66 22.0 
Gaston. «5. 9 413 45.9 .|| Warren.... 13 649 49.9 
Gibson. .... 5 216 86.0 || Wells...... 9 405 45.0 
Hancock.... 13 565 43.5 || Winthrop... 18 880 48.9 
TiArtie ste 5 215 35.8 || Wint’p, Ch. 11 534 48.6 
Harvard, Ch. 13 575 44.2 en hia 
Harvard, Br. 12 284 20.7 || Totale ixs0s 530 | 24,788 | 46.8 
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The following table shows the number of scholars 
who received the diploma of graduation, at the close 
of the schools for the year, in July, 1876, in each 
Grammar School: — 


ScHOOLS. Boys. | Girls. | Total. ScHoozs. Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
PRNMIETISG (¢ e':+ 0-9' 19 9 28 Hillside ....-. 12 12 
Andrew ...-..-| 11 1] Lawrence..... 27 . 27 
Bennet ....... 7 5 12 Lewis ..+esee- 19 19 38 

' Bigelow ...... 24 . 24 Lincoln ...... 24 24 
Bowditch .....| «- 13 13 Lowell ....... vi 13% 20 
Bowdoin ...... - 27 27 Lyman....... 9 i 20 
Brimmer...... 30 . 30 Mather....... 3 1 4 
Bunker Hill...| 15 6 21 Mayhew ..... 14 14 
Central ....... 12 . 12 Minot -...(..).. 6 5 11 
Chapman......| 18 18 36 Mt. Vernon... % 1 8 
Comins .-.-... 6 15 |° 21 Norcross --.-- o. 26 26 
Dearborn ..... 10 10 20 Phillips ...... 15 15 
Dudley (Boys) | 12 ° 12 Prescott ...... 20 9 2 
Dudley (Girls) | .. 18 18 Prescott, Ch...| 10 9 19 
Dwight ....... 39 39 Quincy ...... 20 20 
Eliot......++-. 20 ° 20 Rice, 40 cee es 4 37 37 
Everett ......- : 43 43 Sherwin...;.. 14 12 26 
Everett, Dor.. 9 “i 16 Shurtleff ..... 29 29 
Florence ....-- 4 7 11 Stoughton .... 3 7 10 
Franklin ...... 39 89 || Tileston....-. 2 2 
Gaston........ 28 38 Warren ....-- 13 17 80 
BERTBOT « < doc see 8 4 12 Wells:s.esc.s. 20 20 
Hancock ...... 5 5 || Winthrop..... 31 31 
Harris ........ “4 6 13 Winthrop, Ch. 9 9 18 
Harvard, Ch... 9 3 12 
Harvard, Br... 3 3 Totals ......| 519 497 | 1,016 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The attendance at these schools during the last 
half-year, as compared with that of the corresponding 
six months of the preceding year, was as follows: — 

The average whole number of pupils belonging 
was 19,221 — boys, 10,613, and girls, 9,043 — against 
18,184, the increase being 1,087; the daily average 
attendance, 17,960 against 16,419, and the per cent. 
of attendance being 91.2 against 90.3. The whole 
number of regular teachers in this grade at the end of © 
the last school year was 423 against 414. The 
average number of pupils to a teacher was 45.2 
against 43.9; the average nunfoer of pupils to a 
Primary School promoted to the Grammar Schools 
was 6.8 against 6.6. On inspecting the columns of 
figures given below, showing the number of pupils 
sent up to the Grammar Schools by each district, a 
great disparity 1s seen, — a greater disparity, indeed, 
than seems justified by difference of circumstances in 
respect to the character of the school popular educa- 
tion. But the true merit of a district in this respect 
is not to be determined by the results of a single 
year; a comparison of the results of several years 
would, however, be quite conclusive. 

The classes at the end of the year were as follows: — 


Classes. No. July 81, 1876. Per Cent. 
1876. 1874 
First Class : t i : 2,896 14 16. 
Second Class A ‘ y f 3,180 16 ehd 
Third Class : : ‘ : 2,856 14 15 
Fourth Class : : 3,017 15 Ld 
Fifth Class : : ; 3 3,136 16 ml 


Sixth Class U pice ri ior ‘ 5,050 25 wea 
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The ages of the pupils at the end of the school 
year were as follows: — 


Ages. No. July 31, 1876. Per Cent. 
1876. 1874 
Five years of age ; , : 2,728 Red ted, 16 
Mevereorsce.,  .. .  . 4,237 Lamina 
Seven years ofage  . : : 4.913) 24 24 
Hight years ofage _. : ‘ 4,256 sod 19 


Nine years of age and over . : 4,001 20 18 


In the foregoing comparative exhibit of classifica- 
tion and ages, it appears that the drift since 1874 has 
been, as it was in the case of the Grammar Schools, 
in the wrong direction. In the highest class, the rela- 
tive number is less, While in the lower it is greater, 
and the relative number of pupils of the lower ages 
has diminished, while the relative number of those of 
the higher ages has increased. If it is desirable that 
pupils should be admitted to the Grammar Schools be- 
fore they are nine years of age, it is also desirable that 
they should get through the Primary Schools before 
that age. Yet it appears that twenty per cent. of the 
pupils in the Primary Schools at the close of the year 
‘were nine ‘years of age and over. An inspection of 
the detailed statistics of the classification will reveal 
a very marked difference between districts 7n respect 
to the relative number of pupils in the highest and 
lowest classes. In cases where the age, physical de- 
velopment, and proficiency of individual pupils war- 
rant such a course, they should be promoted without 
waiting for the time of regular promotion by classes. 
In this way the upper classes may be increased. 
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The following table shows the number of Primary 
pupils in each district, and the average number of 
pupils to a school or teacher, during the half-year 


ending July 31, 1876: 


DISTRICTS. 


Adams ..... 
Andrew..... 
Bennett .... 
Bigelow .... 
Bowditch... 
Bowdoin .«.. 
Brimmer ... 
Bunker Hill. 
Central..... 
Chapman... 
Comins..... 
Dearborn .. 
Dudley (Boys) 
Dwight..... 


Everett..... 
Everett, Dor. 
Florence.... 
Franklin ... 
Gaston. .... 
Gibson. .... 
Hancock.... 
Harris . 
Harvard, Ch. 
Harvard, Br. 


eee 


No. of 
Schools. 


No. of Pupils 
to a School 


ee 
ws) 
ee 


ad 0 


48.1 


: ea. 

DISTRICTS. i 3 ; ; Z 
ws | sek 

<q 
Hillside..... 4 168 
Lawrence. . 21 10138 
Lewis ..+-.. bt 477 
Lincoln..... ri 344 
Lowell ..... 9 401 
Lyman ..... 8 374 
Mather....- 4 193 
Mayhew .... 7 267 
Minot ...... 3 145 
Mt. Vernon 3 110 
Norcross... 7 832 
Phillips..... 8 270 
Prescott .... 10 489 
Prescott, Ch. 5 245 
Quincy ..... 7 333 
TRICE sioealaie ae 15 682 
Sherwin.... 15 742 
Shurtleff.... 6 298 
Stoughton .. 3 112 
Tileston .... 1 34 
Warren..... 7 865 
Wells ...... 12 515 
Winthrop... 7 267 
Winthrop,Ch 8 400 
Totals....| 423 | 19,221. 


: 19,221 


No. of Pupils 
to a School 


45.4 
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The following table shows the number of Primary 
pupils in each district promoted to the Grammar 
Schools [July, 1876], and the average number of 
promotions to each school in the respective dis- 


tricts::— 


si | 33 | 33 Se 

DISTRICTS. cE E a Zn Sa DISTRICTS, s 2 

D pe Ain Q 

Adams..... cee 8 60), 27.5 (||. Hillside. ..... 4 
Andrew ...... 8 100 | 12.5 || Lawrence.... | 21 
Bennett ...... 4 41 | 10.3 || Lewis ....... 11 
Bigelow. <i... 13 77 5.9 {| Lincoln...... ff 
Bowditch i2.,. |}. 18 103 | 7.9 || Lowell ...... 9 
Bowdoin ...... 10 64 | 6.4 || Lyman...... 8 
Brimmer...... 9 61 | 6.8 |} Mather ...... os 
Bunker Hill... | 11 77 | 7.0 || Mayhew ..... 7 
Central ....... 5 | 384] 6.8 || Minot ....... 3 
Chapman...... | 12 75 | 6.3 || Mt. Vernon.. 3 
ROIMINS, >. 526... wy 117 | 6.8 |} Norcross..... 7 
Dearborn ..*.. | 18 106 | 5.9 || Phillips...... 8 
Dudley (Boys) 9 O7et Does Prescoth sees |, -L0 
Dwight ....... 6 45 | 7.5 || Prescott, Ch.. 5 
Meeks} 16 | «93 | 5.8 || Quincy ...... 7 
Biperett . sce... | 11 SoreesOs ne Rice asters: Arie 
Everett, Dor... 4 OT aa {fh SDePWInl sas <'s 15 
Florence ...... 4 38 | 9.5 || Shurtleff..... 6 
Franklin ...... 6 84 | 5.7 || Stoughton ... 3 
SPAAOON! swe’ +. 8 47 | 5.9 || Tileston ..... 1 
EneOT.. >... 4 24 | 6.0 || Warren...... fi 
Hancock ...... 17 82 | 4.2 || Wells .....-. 12 
BIMETIS . 2025... 8 24 4 8.0 || Winthrop.... 7 
Harvard, Ch... 14 87 6.2 || Winthrop, Ch. 8 


Harvard, Br... 5 41 8.2 || Totalare ssss 0 423 


Sent to 
Gr. School. 


2,908 


No. toa 
School. 


6.0 
7.6 
a 
8.7 
6.6 
6.3 
11.3 
6.7 
6.3 ° 
10.7 
6.4 
4.8 
6.4 
48 
5.9 
7.6 
6.4 
5.7 
14.0 
16.0 
9.3 
5.7 
5.4 
5.3 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 


These schools are undoubtedly doing a needed and 
excellent work. The number of pupils in them does 
not increase much, and the more thoroughly our day 
schools do their work, the more successful they are in 
securing the attendance of all children of the school 
age, the less need will there be of Hlementary Hven- 
ing Schools. It is believed that the Elementary 
Evening Schools are better managed than they were 
in the earlier period of their existence; but they have 
not yet reached that degree of excellence which is to 
be desired. They ought to have good accommoda- 
tions, a good classification, experienced teachers, and 
especially capable principals. The rule excluding 
the day-school teachers from this service should, in 
my judgment, be abolished. 

The Evening High School is an undoubted success. 
It evidently is calculated to meet an educational want 
in this community. It has been, from its establish- 
ment, well managed. ‘The location is bad, and should 
be changed. | 

The Mayhew Grammar School-house, which was 
vacacated by the consolidation of schools, might per- 
haps be used to advantage for evening-school pur- 
poses. An Evening High School in that locality 
would accommodate the northern portion of the city 
much better than it is now accommodated. 
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Eventne Hien Scuoon.— The following table 
shows the statistics of the Evening High School 
for the past year : — 


| 


a Average 
5 3 Attendance. sale? 

od ° 
a Zieh Ze ae , 
1875-76. mH | os wn od lot BZ 
oD Sp L Ss ona, @ 
Posy eaty ei ety Wires a | 3a | £35 |Ss5'4 
s/g/ai8 | 3 | 80 jens 
ov o 
Zida|) a] ew | & | 46 lace 
October, 1875 . 12. eee eee eee Asbex 22 11,230} 323 128 451 12 41 
BNGYeIADeT LOO. oes 4 eee 8 6 Sila ixe 18 | 1,000 | 246 | 128 374 12 38 
December, 1875... eee eee eevee 22 850} 171.) 111 282 11 28 
January, 1876 ....-. Ruiedied aeons y sues 21 900 | 232 | 116 348 10 35 
February, 1876 ....s2..-s aieiie eves 20 650 | 175 87 262 9 29 
March, 1876... ee eee A aR 22 600 | 189 69 208 8 28 
EP OUAIB SS Na te oes 6 eee 6 Chere cette 125 | 5,250 | 1,286 | 689 | 1,925 62 199 
TACTAQER Ne otades scl e, ee sie e e% 21 875 | 214] 107 321 10 33 


Whole number registered during the term was 
1,999. It will be seen in the above table that the 
minimum number of pupils to a teacher did not fall 
below 28, while the maximum reached 41. ‘The man- 
agement of this school, so as to keep the classes of a 
fair size, has prevented the cost of carrying it on from 
exceeding reasonable limits. 
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HLEeMENTARY Eventne Scuoors. — The following 
table contains the summary of the statistical reports 
of the several Elementary Evening Schools which 
were in operation from Oct., 1875, to March 1, 
1876: — 


Average pai mK 
DR od . oho} Oe eae) 
A D ee Attendance. Balan & 
2 ee ee CO RIESE 
Q © bn OD Aas > 
o |"oe | 2.5 atest at Bl 
ScHOOLS. mn | om] LS B om alss 
v Lo o a ee 
Ses eae oh S ; |S ShjAos 
ro) eH <q o oS a Me ae) 
. | § pris oo Ww]. i=} 
° ° ° oS ® O° Pas Biot 
A A a | co aes < 


AMGETSONBLLECUA cus ec hare icmane elie 118 291 138 59 28 87 9 11 
A 53 fofzietoyact CAKES Gon oe oD BGO oO Gc 116 476 272 61 31 92 8 13 


Broadway, South Boston. .....j;/ 116}] 660 75 61 ~ 61 7 8 
Cabot street m.-s 3 «2s Ses w 128} S12) -139 77 21 98 14 11 
Dorchester 2. oe 60 oo ew eo of 126) 222) 131 62 9 a 7 12 
Eustis street . 2. 6 «se ee eo © © © | «122) 250 69 33 11 LE 6 12 
Harrison avenue ...2.seee-se-e 125 | 591; 218) 114 35 149 13 13 
Jamaica. Plain lps laren e thle ee reuse [poked 75 59 22 Sofie 27 4 7 
Lincoln School, South Boston. ... 123 | 3839 114 84 6 91 8 12 
INGDONSEE seen 4 neo tee sieseuet ens cmon eto meELOS 60 98 14 42 5 11 
North Bennet street 2.3. --.e.{| 41380) 500} 201 101 46 147 12 12 
OGM TanklN Sesawtes ore sete wed sien] MPLSO Wine ls mel Ome On 59 160 18 13 


Prescott Schoo], Charlestown. ...| 126] 289 59 33 - 33 


Warrenton street Chapel ...*-.. 75 | 3820 97 28 33 61 


4 
Reed’s Hall, East Boston. ....-.j{ 128! 250] 147 73 14 87 9 11 
5 

Warren School, Charlestown... .| 129| 123 72 - 27 QF 4 


ee ee | ee eee 


Totals . 2... +6 + « « «| 1,982 | 5,022 | 2,088 | 988 1 830] 1,277 poze ee ae 
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Eventnc Drawiye ScuHoo.s. — Six of these 
schools, containing an average of four hundred and 
twelve pupils, were taught last year by sixteen 
teachers. | | 

The cost of carrying on these schools was as 
follows: — 


Salaries of instructors F ; : : edt, ste O eG OCG) 
Drawing materials, models, etc. ‘ ‘ A ; 2,094 34 
Furniture, janitor, heating, etc. : ; : : 1,363 46 

Total expense - ; ‘ : : . $13,154 80 


These schools are well organized and they are im- 
parting excellent instruction in the different branches 
of industrial drawing. 


DEAF—MUTE SCHOOL. 


Hight teachers are employed in this school, and the 
average number of pupils belonging during the last 
year was sixty-five. The salaries of the instructors 
last year amounted to $6,933.28. A considerable 
portion of the expense of carrying on this school 
comes from the State in payment of the tuition of 
pupils, the rate for residents being $100, and for non- 
residents $150. 

This school is well managed and well taught on the 
articulation plan, as improved by the application of 
Prof. Bell’s system of “ Visible Speech.” 


SCHOOLS FOR LICENSED MINORS. 


There are two schools of this description for news- 
boys and bootblacks, each taught by one female 
teacher. The average whole number belonging the 
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last year was sixty-seven. ‘The salaries of the 
teachers amounted to $1,600. Both morning and 
afternoon sessions are two hours in length. The 
newsboys attend one session, and the bootblacks the 
other. hese schools have done much to improve the 
class of pupils for which they are intended. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


The only Kindergarten we have is taught by one 
teacher, and the average number of pupils belonging 
the last year was twenty-five. Iver since its establish- 
ment in [870 it has been constantly improving. ‘The 
pupils in this IXindergarten are from three to seven 
years of age. It is nota school in the ordinary sense 
of the word school. It is intended as a preparation 
for school instruction. ‘his IXindergarten is believed 
to be a model institution. The children attending it 
are mostly from well-to-do families. INindergartens in 
the less-favored sections of the city would be of great 
service to parents who are too much oceupied with 
their daily labor to give their children the care they 
need, We have vacant school-rooms which might be 
used for this purpose. ‘The City Council has not as 
yet been willing to make provision for Kindergartens, 
from the apprehension that if generally established 
throughout the city the expense would be very con- 
siderable, as itshas been supposed that a Kindergarten 
teacher can care for only about twenty-five pupils. 
My own opinion is that this number might be increased, 
and thus the objection as to expense would be to a _ 
certain extent met. 
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THE CO-ORDINATION OF GRADES. 


The smooth and harmonious working of a great and 
complicated system requires that all its parts should 
be properly adapted to each other. In this respect 
._ our system has had, and still has, some defects. 
Where there are grades of schools, one distinctly and 
wholly above another, what is more obvious than that 
the maximum of the requirements of the programme 
of the lower should be the recognized standard of 
qualification for admission to the higher? And yet 
this has never been the case in our system. ‘The 
qualification for admission to the Grammar Schools 
has been different from, and lower than, the require- 
ment of the programme of the highest class of the 
Primary Schools, and the examination for admission 
to the High Schools has always excluded an im- 
portant part of the curriculum of the highest class of 
the Grammar Schools. This defect in co-ordination, 
which has operated as a premium for the neglect of 
important requirements in the lower schools, has 
often in past years been brought to the notice of the 
Board. In the new regulations, this defect is only 
partially remedied. ‘The requirement for admission 
to the Grammar Schools is still far from coinciding, 
as it should do, with the standard of attainments pre- 
scribed for the highest class of the Primary Schools. 
It is now provided that candidates for the High 
Schools, except the Latin, shall be graduates of the 
Grammar Schools, or shall pass an examination sub- 
stantially the same as that of the graduate class of 
_ the Grammar Schools. But there is no provision 
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fixing the standard of scholarship for a diploma of 
graduation, except that the candidates must be 
“pupils of the graduating class,” and pass “a satis- 
factory diploma examination.” It is left to the action 
of the Board of Supervisors, subject to the approval 
of the Committee on Examinations, to determine the 
character of the examination. ‘The standard adopted 
in the first diploma examination under this provision, 
which was made last June, was very nearly the same ~ 
as that of past years for admission to the High 
Schools, without bemg intended to conform to the 
requirements of the Grammar School programme. 
Under the circumstances this was doubtless the only 
proper course to pursue, as the masters of the Gram- 
mar School had gone through the year’s work with- 
out being notified that there would be any change in 
the requirements for admission to the High Schools. 
But the consequence was that the schools where the 
programme was most faithfully carried out did not 
get credit for their work. In many schools the 
pupils were prepared for a creditable examination in 
several studies on which they were not questioned. 
If the Board of Supervisors, with the concurrence of 
the Committee on Examinations, give notice that: 
the candidates for the High Schools will be required 
hereafter satisfactorily to complete the Grammar 
School course, the Grammar Schools will be brought 
up to the same practical as well as to: the same theo- 
retical standard of requirements, and thus their rela- 
tions to each other and to the High Schools will 
be harmonized. 

I do not mean to be understood as admitting 
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that the course of instruction best adapted for 
pupils who are to terminate their schooling at 
fourteen years of age would be best in all cases, if in 
any case, for those who are to take an extended 
course of higher education. The best institutions for 
_ secondary education in Europe receive their pupils at 
nine or ten years of age, and the course of instruc- 
tion for the first four or five years is very different _ 
from that usually pursued by pupils of corresponding 
ages in the elementary schools. The result is that 
the pupils at the age of fifteen or sixteen years in the 
higher grade of schools are in advance of those of 
the same age in American High Schools, which 
begin their course of instruction when the Grammar 
School course ends. Our Latin School is probably 
the only High School in the country which receives 
pupils at any early age in accordance with the Huro- 
pean usage, without demanding as a condition of 
admission the completion of the ordinary elementary 
course of instruction. Well-meaning ignorance has 
frequently tried to abolish this feature of the system, 
and has two or three times partially succeeded, 
greatly to the injury of the school. It is not to be in- 
ferred that because Boston is alone in this matter she 
is behind the times. The reverse is true. Other 
cities will be compelled to follow this example, if they 
undertake to fit boys for Harvard College, at the 
proper age for entrance. 
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THE NUMBER OF PUPILS TO A TEACHER. 


The following table shows the average number of 
pupils to a teacher during the last half-year in thé 
several grades of schools: — 


ScuHooLs. Pope tee ScHoo.s. aeons 
Primary «cee ccesscesncns 45.4 Elementary Evening .... 11.0 
Grammar « socccoescencs 46.8 Evening Drawing....... 25.7 
TRIG Geta aictots aleiehapatsiats a0" 25.7 Deaf-mute «sees» ciate 8.1 
Normale. auras Ceoecc.. 23.0 Licensed Minors......-- 33.5 
Evening High ........... 33.0 Kindergarten... e+e see 25.0 


According to the provisions of the new regula- 
tions, the maximum number of pupils to a teacher 
in the several grades and descriptions of schools is 
as follows: — 


Primary | : ° . : : ‘ ‘ t . 56 
Grammar (principal not counted) 56 
High, mixed (principal not counted) . : ‘ : < BD 


High, unmixed (principal not counted) : : ; . 38d 
Normal (principal not counted) . : ° . . of BO 
Evening (principal not counted) . ‘ : : : i 
Evening Drawing . : : , ‘ ; : : - 30 


The cost of carrying on a system of schools de- 
pends mainly upon two things,—the rate of the 
teachers’ salaries and the number of pupils to a 
teacher. If the salaries are fixed, then the expense is 
increased or diminished in proportion inyersely as the 
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number of pupils to a teacher is increased or dimin- 
ished. If, then, retrenchment is to be made, it must 
be effected either by cutting down salaries or by in- 
creasing the number of pupils to a teacher, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, by reducing the number 
- of teachers. In adopting the latter course this year, 
the Board, in my judgment, acted wisely. The most 
important change in this respect was that which 
raised the maximum number in the Primary Schools 
from forty-nine to fifty-six. ‘Twenty years ago, 
when these schools were ungraded, and consequently 
required much more labor on the part of the teachers, 
the actual number of pupils to a teacher was about 
sity, although there was no provision of the regula- 
tions definitely fixing the maximum. At length the 
maximum was fixed at fifty-six. ‘The actual number 
to a teacher in the mean time began to fall off, and, 
finally, several years ago, it sunk to about forty-three, 
as the Board made no provision for enforcing its 
regulation in this respect. Some members of the 
Board urged that the required number should be re- 
duced as low as forty, contending that the efficiency 
of the instruction should be a consideration para- 
mount to that of expense. _ Others favored this re- 
duction on the ground that it would tend to do away 
with the necessity of corporal punishment. The 
question was settled by fixing the maximum at forty- 
nine. But this made no material difference in the 
actual number to a teacher, which during the past 
seven years has not risen above forty-five and a frac- 
tion. Hyen with a vigorous enforcement of the present 
provision, the average daily attendance will probably 
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not exceed fifty to a teacher. This is by no means 
an unreasonable number, considering our admirable 
facilities for instruction. If the matter of expense 
could be ignored, of course, it would be better to 
reduce the number to forty. But the reduction of 
the number of pupils to a teacher from fifty to forty . 
would increase the annual expense of carrying on 
our Primary Schools about $100,000. 

Now, if this sum is to be saved, I think it better to 
save it by keeping the number of pupils in attend- 
ance up to fifty, rather than to save it by taking it 
from the salaries of the teachers. Besides, if a cer- 
tain saving In our expenses must be made, by 
reducing the number of pupils to a teacher in any 
grade of our schools, the reduction should be made 
in the Grammar Schools rather than in the Primary 
Schools. The number to a teacher in the latter — 
grade ought to be greater than that in the former. 
The work in the Grammar Schools is harder than in 
the Primary. And in all well-regulated systems of 
schools the principle is recognized that the higher 
the grade of the school, the smaller should be the 
number of pupils to a teacher. 

The new regulations make a just discrimination 
between the mixed and unmixed High Schools, as 
the circumstances of the mixed High Schools make 
it necessary for them to have more classes than the 
unmixed schools, in proportion to the number of 
pupils. But the regulations do not seem to make 
any discrimination between the number of pupils to 
a teacher in the Evening High School and the Hle- 
mentary High School. Here the principle above 
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stated does not apply, as in the Evening High School 
the favorable conditions in respect to classification — 
make it practicable for this school to take a much 
larger number of pupils to a teacher than the 
Hlementary Schools. It appears from the above 


- tables that the average number to a teacher was three 


times as great. Iifteen is certainly not too large a 
number for the Elementary Schools, but, judging by 
experience, is not large enough for the High Schools. 

As the community advances in wealth and intelli- 
gence it is to be hoped that fewer pupils and higher 
salaries may be given to teachers. But I have 
observed that as a rule it is not the most meritorious 
teachers who are continually urging the increase of 
salaries and the reduction of the number of pupils. 
Too often inefficient teachers are inclined to attribute 
their want of success to an excessive number of pupils. 
Of course a weak teacher might be expected to regard 
as a hardship what an efficient teacher would not think 
of calling heavy work. But school work should not 
be graduated to the capacity of the weak and inefli- 
cient, but to the Bapeaity of persons of average 
strength. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. ~ 


The whole amount expended during the last year 
for new school-houses, and land for the same, was 
$277,746.57, a sum considerably below the average 
of the expenditure for these purposes for the last ten 
years. The cost of the buildings /inished during the 
year, with their lots, very considerably exceeds the 
above figures, as shown in the following table: — 
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Name Size of Lots | No.of at A, Cost of 

and Grade of Schools. in School- eke g Buildings 

Location. square feet. | rooms. and Lots. 
Frothingham ...{Grammar....... 22,000 16 896 $128,453 96 
Newbury st... . . | Grammarand Primary. 22,960 8 448 113,625 83 
Francis st... . . . | Grammarand Primary. 4 224 16,785 28 
Hifth st#. 2... A PLIMALY diene iemet| 6 bbe 12,487 8 448 66,359 71 
QUIN YORU le vereel| CIMAT Ye! "els sls tees 380,000 8 448 55,323 02 
ROXDULYSteige «late MO TIMALY ts vale fe bets 14,147 8 448 72,795 25 
Gibson st... . +. Primary. Mrewe ho ep tees as 29,863 4 224 24,470 13 
131,459 56 3,186 $477,813 18 


The Francis-street structure is an addition of four 
rooms to a building of two rooms occupied by pupils 
of the Primary and Grammar grades. Besides the 
school-rooms represented in the table, there is an 
exhibition hall in the Winthrop and Newbury-street 
buildings. Hach of the fifty-six school-rooms con- 
tained in these eight new edifices is large enough for 
fifty-six seats, making the aggregate capacity suffi- 
cient for 3,136 sittings, which is not far from the 
actual number of single desks and chairs with which 
they have been furnished. The average cost per 
sitting was $152.36. | 

These buildings are all excellent; they are in no 
respect inferior to any previously erected, and in 
several respects they are better than the older build- 
ings. Heretofore the plans and designs of our school 
buildings had been made by architects who were not 
devoted to school architecture as a specialty. The 
creation of the office of City Architect about two 
years ago made an important change in this respect. 
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The plans of these seven buildings are the first fruits 
of that new office, and they are fruits which would 
seem to settle the question of the success of the ex- 
periment of the office. The able incumbent, George 
A. Clough, Esq., deserves much credit for the good 
taste and judgment which have thus far characterized 
his productions. | 

As in this series of buildings substantial progress 
in school architecture in this city has undoubtedly 
been achieved, it may be useful to indicate some of 
their peculiar excellences. 

In the first place, with the exception of the Froth- 
ingham, which is finished three stories high, they are 
only two stories in height, affording in this respect a 
very satisfactory contrast to that huge Primary 
school-house erected a few years ago, which the city 
fathers then in power insisted upon carrying four 
stories high, thus setting up a conspicuous monu- 
ment, not to their credit. In respect to heating and 
ventilation, they are better than former buildings. 
But perhaps their most characteristic superiority 
consists in the proportions and lighting of the school- 
rooms. We had already one or two modern Pri- 
mary school-houses of only two stories, but their 
rooms, although sufficiently spacious, and in all re- 
spects equal to the best in this country, are not what 
I should now recommend. 

In order to understand the merits of the school- 
room in this set of new buildings it is necessary to 
compare them with the school-rooms of buildings 
previously erected. The Grammar School-houses, 
erected from 1847 to 1865, have four school-rooms 
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on a floor, each room being lighted by four windows, 
two at the rear of the pupils, and two at the right or 
left side of the pupils, indifferently. ‘The teacher’s 
platform is on the longer side of the room, and of course, 
opposite to two of the windows. ‘The rooms of this 
type have sufficient floor space and sufficient light, 
but the proportion and arrangement of the rooms are 
not the best for teaching, and the lighting is not in 
accordance with the best conditions requisite for the 
health of the eye. When we began to erect Gram- 
mar School-houses with six rooms on a floor, two of 
the rooms were no longer in corners, and so had 
light only on one side, and finally, all the rooms, as in 
the Dudley (1874), came to have the light only on 
one side, while the size and proportion of the rooms 
remained without material change. Here the wun- 
lateral plan of lighting was adopted, not from princi- 
ple, but-from supposed architectural necessity, and 
its advantages over the bilateral plan were not 
utilized for want of the knowledge requisite to its 
proper adaptation. ‘lhe window area in this class of 
buildings is not always sufficient; in some cases the - 
light is in the rear of the pupils, and in some at the 
right, but in most, perhaps, at their left, where it 
should be. Still, m all these cases of unilateral light, 
the distance from the windows to the opposite side 
of the rooms 1s more or less disproportionate to their 
height. Consequently, the pupils most distant from 
the windows, whether in their rear, at their right or 
left, do not, at all times, get sufficient light, and, 
besides, there was no improvement in the rooms in 
respect to their adaptation to the requirements of 
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teaching. In the mean time the Primary school- 
room which, since 1860, we have regarded as the 
standard, was about twenty-eight feet square, with 
light sufficient in quantity in all parts of the room, 
but arranged only with reference to the one rule or 
not allowing windows in front of the pupils. Hence, 
in the room of this type, the pupils receive the light 
in some cases from the right and rear, in some from 
the left and rear, in some from both the right and 
left, and in some from both the right and left and the 
rear. Perhaps in no case is there a proper unilateral 
hghting. 

The..improved school-room of the new buildings 
under consideration is superior to those of the former 
types, in the first place, 7 zs proportions and 
arrangement, which are better adapted to the 
purposes of teaching and governing a class. It is 
longer in proportion to the width, and the teacher’s 
platform is placed at one end. 

This plan facilitates both instruction and govern- 
ment, by placing the teachers and pupils more com- 
pletely face to face, and thus, on the one hand, 
- enabling the teacher to keep all the pupils at once in 
full view, whether engaged in teaching or in exer- 
cising control by the eye; and, on the other hand, 
enabling all-the pupils at the same time to see 
equally well all illustrations and experiments pre- 
sented by the teacher, by the use of the blackboard, 
maps, charts, or other materials or apparatus. But, 
perhaps, the greater merit of the room consists an the 
mode of lighting; the light being unilateral and 
uniformly on the left of the pupils. Some of the 
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rooms in these new buildings have one or two 
windows in the rear of the pupils, but the light from 
them may be excluded by the inside blinds, which 
are furnished; and in nearly every case where there 
are rear windows, the side windows afford sufficient 
light without them. And there can be no objection 
to rear or right-side windows, provided that they 
are furnished with inside blinds; and provided, also, 
that the left-hand windows afford the requisite ight 
without any other. 

For the purpose of the best lighting it is not only 
necessary for the windows td be on the left side of 
the pupils, but they should be equally distributed 
along the side of the room, four windows being the 
best number, and they should extend upwan as near 
as possible to the ceiling. 

It is possible that, in respect to pocerions and — 
lighting, the construction of some of the rooms in 
these new buildings may not be in exact conformity 
with the requirements of the best authorities on the 
subject of school architecture; but, as a whole, they 
are, without doubt, the best in this country. And 
the buildings themselves are, I believe, the best yet 
built in America. Tae be 

In these new buildings the stairs and corridors are ° 
judiciously arranged. ‘The provision for water- 
closets has been greatly improved. None of the 
buildings previously erected have been so well venti- 
lated as these. They have better rooms for the 
principals and for teachers’ conferences, libraries, 
apparatus, etc. In style of architecture they are 
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superior, and yet the cost for ornamentation is less 
than that of some of the older buildings. 

Our school accommodations are certainly, on the 
whole, liberal in amount, and excellent in quality, 
comparatively speaking; that is, they are better than 
the school accommodations of any other large 
American city. But there is yet room for improve- 
ment, and we have now the requisite conditions for 
achieving very high success in. school-house build- 
ing. Our architect has the requisite ability; he is 
thoroughly interested in the subject, and he has the 
means of knowing the best things that have been 
done in this line. With other information, he has 
now in his hands the valuable essay on the Sanitary 
- Requirements, referred to in another part of this 
report. ‘The problem which he has to solve is fo 
combine reasonable economy with taste and the sani- 
tary and pedagogical requirements. 

Our school buildings are sometimes ignorantly or 
maliciously stigmatized as being too palatial. If it is 
true that an edifice must have, besides mere largeness. 
of size, a considerable degree of architectural ele- 
gance in order to be palatial, there are in America 
no palatial school-houses for elementary schools. 
M. Buisson, one of the French commissioners to the 
Vienna Exposition, in his able report to his govern- 
ment, in speaking of American school architecture, 
says, “The plans exhibited, as well as the model in 
relief of one of the schools of the city of Washington, 
the Franklin School, indicate an eatreme simplicity 
of architecture; the exterior aspect is generally desti- 
tute of all elegance, and even of all esthetic char- 
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acter.” And yet the Franklin School in Washington | 
is probably as palatial as any elementary school in 
the country. I am highly pleased with our Newbury- 
street School-house, which was built to accommodate 
by far the wealthiest section of the city. I do not 
know of a better school-house in the country. And 
yet it is far from being palatial. It is plaim, even to 
baldness, in its exterior, although it is in the near 
vicinity of the most ornate architecture of the city. 
It is anything but palatial; and if the builders are to 
be blamed at all, it 1s not for gomg too far in archi- 
tectural display, but for not going far enough in that 
direction. I can point to a school-house in a village 
of two thousand inhabitants, in the Bohemian “ Lande” 
of Austria, far grander than this, with its chemical 
laboratory, its library, its drawimg-room, its model- 
ling-room, its cabinet of natural history, its teachers’ - 
conference-room, its apartments for the principal’s 
residence, its artistic assembly hall, and its model 
school-rooms. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


In January, 1870, a special committee of the Board 
was appointed to consider the subject of Industrial 
Schools; and each year, I think, from that time until 
the present, the committee on the subject has been 
annually renewed by reappointment. Several valu- 
able reports have been submitted to the Board by it, 
but as yet no practical results have come from this 
movement, except an extension of the provision for 
teaching sewing in the Grammar Schools, which was 
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recommended six years ago in the first report of the 
committee. 

Soon after this subject began to be agitated, it was 
found that cities and towns had no legal authority to 
set up schools for teaching manual arts and trades; 
and the question of granting such authority was 
introduced into the Legislature at the session of 
1872. The whole subject of industrial training -in 
schools was fully discussed at several public hearings 
before the committee, to whom the matter was re- 
ferred, and the result was the following act: — 

& 
‘“‘Cuap. 86. An Acr to Aurnorize Citizrs anp Towns TO 
EstaBiisH InpustriaL SCHOOLS. 
** Be it enacted, etc., as follows: — 

*‘The city council of any city and any town may establish and 
maintain one or more industrial schools, and raise and appropriate 
the money necessary to render them efficient. Such schools shall 
be under the superintendence of the board of school committee of 
the city or town wherein they are established; and such board 
shall employ the teachers, prescribe the arts, trades and occupa- 
tions to be taught in such schools, and shall have the general con- 
trol and management thereof: provided, that in no case shall the 
expense of any such school exceed the appropriation made there- 
for; and provided, that nothing in this act contained shall au- 
thorize the school committee of any city or town to compel any 
scholar to study any trade, art or occupation without the consent 
of the parents or guardian of such scholar; and that attendance 
upon such school shall not take the place of the attendance upon 
public schools required by law. Approved March 9, 1872.” 


I have refrained heretofore from entering at 
length into the discussion of this subject in my 
reports, not on account of want of interest in it, but 
because while it was in the hands of a comimittee of 
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the Board an independent treatment of it by me 
might be deemed an interference with their duties. 
Nor do I propose now to discuss it at any length. 

A. revival of interest in this matter has been re- 
cently created in this community. One cause of this 
revival is, no doubt, due to the establishment of the new 
Technical School, on the Russian plan, in connection 
with the Institute of Technology. I have great faith 
in that plan, and, as a member of the government of 
the Institute, I gave my vote for its adoption with 
great satisfaction. JI had studied it carefully in its 
splendid exhibits at Vienna, from the great Techni- 
cal Schools of Moscow and St. Petersburg, and was 
convinced that it was a “new departure” in technical 
education, and that it was destined to produce highly 
beneficial results. The principle consists in analyz- 
ing the processes requiring manual skill, and teaching 
each process by itself to a class of pupils. It is 
substantially the same principle as that on which the 
division of labor is applied in manufactories; but in 
the manufactory the operative is limited to a single 
process, knowing nothing of the other processes 
requisite for the product. 

If it shall be decided to set up industrial schools 
in this city, as a part of our public school system, no 
doubt it will be found expedient to organize them on 
this principle. | 

Ihe practical difficulties of teaching manual arts 
and trades in schools to the children of the people 
were clearly stated by a French writer on the sub- 
ject, a hundred years ago. He says, in substance, it 
is necessary to choose one trade or to choose several. 
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Now, to teach the same trade to all would be to 
thwart the inclination of many children, and the 
inclination ought to be consulted in the choice of 
occupations, because one does with success only 
what one does with pleasure. On the other hand, 


- how is it possible to teach different trades without 


multiplying infinitely the expenses of the schools, 
owing to the necessity of multiplying the number of 
masters? 

Besides the cause above referred to as contributing 
to the present revival of interest on this subject, 
what appears to me to be another, is the earnest 
and commendable purpose of a wealthy and public- 
spirited citizen to render education more practical by 
providing means for instruction in practical trades, to 
whom I attribute various articles on practical educa- 
tion which have appeared during the past year in the 
city newspapers. I have been hoping to see some 
definite and practical scheme presented from this 
source. For one I should welcome such a scheme. 
I have to confess that my inquiries have furnished me 
with no examples in this sphere which I can with 
confidence recommend. 

The theory of our system of common-school educa- 
tion is to give to the child that discipline, training, 
and development of mind and body, and that knowl- 
edge of the elementary branches of instruction, 
requisite to render him capable of pursuing any 
calling. Not that he should know any one trade, 
but that he should be fit for all,—this is the essen- 
tial thing. Then, at the termination of his schooling, 
he will easily form himself for whatever his taste or 
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circumstances give him an inclination. I think this 
is a sound theory, and, therefore, I should deprecate 
any attempt to pul the work-shop into the school, the 
inevitable result of which would be to make a poor 
school and a poor work-shop. But judicious efforts 
to supplement the school by the work-shop, to put the 
work-shop by the side of the school, are to be looked 
upon, it seems to me, with favor. 

To say that the instruction imparted in our schools 
is not practical or useful, because the pupils are not 
graduated shoemakers or tailors, is to talk sheer non- 
sense. Is not reading something practical? Is not 
writing useful? Is it not of some advantage to a youth, 
as a means to help him get on in life, to be able to 
add, subtract, multiply and divide numbers? Perhaps 
the majority of the pupils must earn their bread by 
manual labor. Must we, therefore, in the education 
of these children, wholly ignore their spiritual nature? 
Must we treat the indigent child simply as an ani- 
mated machine that has got to feed itself ? 

Still it is highly important that teachers should try 
to make their pupils appreciate how much better it is 
for them to lay their plans for earning an honest 
and comfortable livelihood by manual labor than 
to crowd into occupations where they can expect 
only genteel poverty. The best lesson which the 
school can give is, that persistent hard work of hand 
or brain, or both, 1s the only means of true success in 
life, and to instil into their minds the sentiment that — 


will make them 
** Scorn delights, 
And live laborious day.” 


The Rev. Dr. Bartol, of this city, has said some 
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very excellent things on the subject of industrial 
education. ‘The following is a report of the heads of 
his arguments in a recent discourse in favor of indus- 
trial education, by which term he meant such a use or 
action of the body, especially the hand, as will unfold 


pene mind: = 


‘The first argument was from nature itself; and the second 
from physiology, the connection of the mind with the flesh. The 
third argument was the economy of health; and the fourth, that 
industrial education is the condition of honesty. Fifth, it would 
solve this question of intemperance; and, sixth, it would banish 
poverty. Seventh, industrial education would be a divining-rod 
to detect mechanical or artistic genius and talent which is now 
mostly left to the discovery of chance; and, eighth, we learn 
this lesson from experience, from the history of our community 
and country. Ninth, industrial education is the only thing to be 
relied upon for that new desire of the time, especially in our 
own nation, the emancipation of women. Tenth, it would be the 
diffusion among all classes of useful knowledge. Eleventh, in- 
dustrial education would be happiness; and, twelfth, it would be 
human fellowship. Thirteenth, industrial education is the best 
preparation for that hereafter which we call heaven. Mis last 
argument was that industrial education would secure self-posses- 
sion; to know what to do in an emergency is the test of a man. 
In conclusion, he said, the hand is nothing of itself; it is like the 
valve of an engine; it is the register of the mind. The mind is_ 
the regulator of the motive-power, but the register is the test; the 
register will determine the destiny.” 


Education would be as perfect as the condition of 
our humanity. would permit, if it could be made to 
combine all the peculiar advantages of both the city 
and the country. This can never be done, but some 
approximation to it may, and should, be made. To 
do this, the country boy and girl must be better 
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instructed m the usual school curriculum, and the city 
boy and girl must be better trained, industrially and 
physically. The city reformer paints in too vivid 
colors the advantages of country children (I speak 
from experience), and the country reformer exagger- 
ates the advantages of the city education. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


Hygiene, in its usual acceptation, has for its end 
simply the preservation of health, or the prevention 
of disease and physical deterioration; but school 
hygvene has for its aim not only to prevent all positive 
injury to the health and bodily development of pupils 
in consequence of the requirements of school life, 
but also to bring about a physical regeneration of the 
people, and to regain the ground lost by past igno- 
rance and neglect of hygienic laws. In this wide 
sense, school hygiene includes gymnastics or physical 
culture. With the ancient Greeks, contrarywise, gym- 
nastics comprised both hygiene and physical education, 
while music comprised all branches of intellectual edu- 
cation. Gymnastics and music were the two halves of 
the Platonic pedagogy, making a complete whole, both 
having for their chief end to form and perfect the mind. 
Hence the Rey. Charles Kingsley, in writing on this 
subject, well said, “If the promoters of higher educa- 
tion for women will teach girls not only to understand 
the Greek tongue, but to copy somewhat of the 
Greek physical training, of that ‘music and gymnas- 
tic’ which helped to make the cleverest race of the 
. Old World the ablest race likewise, then they will 
earn the gratitude of the patriot and the physiologist, 
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by doing their best to stay the downward tendency of 
the physique, and therefore ultimately of the morale ° 
in the coming generation of English women.” 

The more perfect a school system is rendered in 
other respects, that is, the more universal, long-con- 
‘tinued, regular and punctual the attendance, the 
more comprehensive the course of study, and the 
higher the standard of scholarship, the more need 
there is of devoting attention to school hygiene. 
Happily this principle is now universally recognized 
by the most enlightened educators. But what the 
interests of education among us imperatively require 
at the present time is, that the school officers and 
teachers, and the public generally, should be brought 
to a more just appreciation of the evils to be pre- 
vented and the good to be secured by the care and 
culture of the bodies of the pupils, in all kinds of 
institutions of education, which the science of school 
hygiene inculcates and enjoins. 

Sixteen years ago, being deeply impressed with a 
sense of the need of hygienic reform in our schools, 
I devoted a semi-annual report almost wholly to this 
topic, recommending the introduction of gymnastics 
into all our schools as a regular branch of instruction. 
This recommendation was referred to a special com- 
mittee, who made an able report on the subject, 
approving the recommendation. From that time the 
subject of school hygiene, in some one or other 
of its phases, has been kept constantly before 
the Board. The results have not been all that 
could be desired, but substantial progress in vari- 
ous directions has been achieved in the face of 
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much apathy and much opposition from quarters 
whence it was least to be expected. Our boys, and 
especially our girls, present finer physiques than were 
seen in the generations of scholars immediately pre- 
ceding the present. Still we are even now, in my 
judgment, only on the threshold of this great reform. 
Real substantial improvements in education have 
ever been of slow growth. 3 

A third of a century ago, when Horace Mann 
brought out his masterly report on physical education, 
enthusiastic friends of educational reform fondly 
dreamed that that wonderful production would pro- 
duce an immediate revolution. But it was soon 
forgotten by all except a few students of pedagogical 
lore. But a new day has dawned, —not a day of 
eloquent appeals, but a day of serious scientific 
inquiry. There are those who imagine that what is 
needed at the present moment for the advancement 
of education is another champion of the cause like 
Mr. Mann, to stir the hearts and minds of men with 
the eloquence of speech and pen. But-that day is 
passed. The demand of the present time is not the 
orator of education, but the student, the scientist, 
the critic, the philosopher, who by patient and con- 
scientious study will find out and make known to us 
what is true on this subject, who will give us the last 
and best word of science and wisdom bearing on 
education. We need information more than stimula- 
tion. In proof of this I need but refer to what French 
educationists call our sacrifices for education, that is, 
our liberal expenditures for it. But for want of a better 
knowledge of the subject a large percentage of these 
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expenditures is wasted. We do not know how to 
turn our means to the best account. | 

The encouraging movement to which I allude has 
been inaugurated by a body of able scientists, under 
the auspices of the Health Department of the Amer- 
ican Social Science Association. It is mainly with a 
view to welcome and second this important movement, 
and to call attention to some of its results, that Irecur 
to this subject at the present time. 

The Department has devised certain methods and 
formule for the sanitary examination of school-houses 
and school children, which have already been used in 
investigations which promise valuable practical re- 
sults. In accordance with this scheme the Board 
of Public Education of Philadelphia has caused a 
thorough examination of the nearly four hundred 
schools in that city, and printed an elaborate report 
on the subject, comprising the tabulated results 
of the inquiries submitted to teachers and scientific 
experts. This is a document of surpassing interest. 
Its beneficial influence cannot but be widely felt. 
The Philadelphia Board deserves the highest credit 
for thus boldly exposing the sanitary defects of the 
schools under its charge. Similar investigations have 
been set on foot in St. Louis, and it is to be hoped 
such investigations may become general. The au- 
thorized examination of the height and weight of the . 
pupils in our own schools by a member* of the 
Department is in progress. Another member has 
examined the eyes of many school children in Cincin- 

ati, Brooklyn, and New York. The secretary, Dr. 


a 


* Dr. H. P. Bowditch. 
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D. F. Lincoln, has drawn up an excellent set of rules 
for the care of the eyes, which I quote here, and to 
which I hope every one of our teachers will give 
earnest heed. It might be well to have them printed 
and posted up in every school-room. 


© RULES FOR THE CARE OF THE HyEs. 


When writing, reading, drawing, sewing, etc., 
always take care that, 

(a.) The room is comfortably cool, and the feet 
warm. 

(o.) There is nothing tight about the neck. 

(c.) There is plenty of light, without dazzling the 
eyes. 

(d.) ‘The sun does not shine directly on the ob- 
ject we are at work upon. 

(e.) The light does not come from in front; it 
is best when it comes over the left shoulder. 

(f.) The head is not very much bent over the 
work. 

(g.) The page is nearly perpendicular to the line 
of sight; that is, that the eye is nearly opposite the 
middle of the page, for an object held slanting 1 is not 
seen so clearly. 

(h.) That the page or other object is not less than 
fifteen inches from the eye. 

Near-sightedness is apt to increase rapidly when a 
person wears, in reading, the glasses intended to 
enable him to see distant objects. | 

In any case, when the eyes have any defect, avoid 
fine needle-work, drawing fine maps, and all such 
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work, except for very short tasks, not exceeding half 
an hour each, and in. the morning. 

Never study or write before breakfast, by candle- 
hight. 

Do not lie down when reading. 

If your eyes are aching from fire-light, from look- 
ing at the snow, from overwork, or other causes, 
a pair of colored glasses may be advised to be used 
for a while.” 


But the main work of the Department, to which I 
desire especially to draw attention, consists in an 
undertaking to make a comprehensive series of re- 
searches in this branch of sanitary science, with a view 
to presenting ultimately the matured results in a con- 
densed and convenient form for the practical use of 
educational authorities, school-architects, teachers and 
parents. The scope of the plan for this study of the 
subject is presented in the following list of the topics 
which the Department has decided to treat of: — 
Heating and ventilation. 

. Sight and condition of scholars’ eyes. 

. Seats, and deformities traceable to them. 

. Architectural plans. 

. Apparatus employed in instruction. 
Gymnastics. 3 

. Condition of the nervous system. 

Condition of the organ of hearing. 
Condition of the organs of the pelvic cavity. 
. Drinking water. 

. Sewerage and water-closets. 

12. Commissions for sanitary inspection of given 
districts. 
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13. Brief of a law establishing the office of medical 
inspector of schools. 

14. Statistics of height and weight of school 
children. 

15. Contagious diseases in schools. 

Nearly all these topics have been assigned to com- 
petent hands, and the execution of the plan is already 
well advanced. Three articles, Nos. 4, 6 and 7, after 
several revisals, have been issued with the sanction of 
the Department. I trust they will, in due time, come 
into the hands of all who are charged with the man- 
agement and instruction of our schools. In the mean 
time, considering the scientific authority by which 
they are sanctioned, it seems to me that some of their 
practical conclusions may be profitably introduced 
here. | 

The paper on Gymnastics for Schools was prepared — 
by Dr. J. J. Putnam, of Boston. The introductory 
paragraph is altogether so much to the point that I 
appropriate and adopt it entire: — 


“'The first question, as to the utility of gymnastic 
training for children wn general, calls, perhaps, most. 
of all for a definite answer; for it would, I think, 
become evident to any one looking at all closely into 
the matter, as it certainly has to me, that the greatest 
obstacle to the general introduction into schools of 
any satisfactory system of physical training would be 
in the want of definite appreciation, on the part of 
both the public at large and of controllers of school 
education, of the proper and possible value and aims 
of such a system. ‘Those teachers are, I believe, in a 
minority, who regard the study of physical culture as 
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something worthy of being pursued in schools: with 
the same method and persistency that all are ready to 
accord to the training of the mind. Many of them 
fee] a certain jealousy lest what they consider as the 
highest branches of education should suffer by the 
introduetion of this new and apparently less important 
study,— not remembering that the proper aim of 
school education should be to fit us in every possible 
way for the work of our after-lives. Let it be shown, 
however, that physical training of such a kind as can 
be obtained to advantage only under the guidance of 


skilled instructors, is an important part of this prepa- 


ration, and its right to a place in the school, where 
alone such instruction can be had, must impress itself 
upon all by an irresistible logic.” 

In arguing the utility of physical training, he 
learned author of the paper puts considerable stress . 
upon its benefit in helping to perfect “the all-impor- 
tant process of respiration,” and in this connection 
takes occasion to characterize Prof. Munroe’s Manual 
of Vocal and Physical Culture, which 1s the author- 
ized text-book on the subject in our schools, as “the 
best treatise upon the proper method of educating the 
breathing powers and the voice,” that he had been 
able to find. 

In reviewing the progress of gymnastic culture 
in schools during the last half-century in Europe, 
it appears that it is obligatory in the elementary 
schools of Denmark, Sweden, France, Switzerland, 
Austria, Prussia, and, indeed, throughout Germany, 
and is taught largely in Holland; but gymnastic in- 
struction for girls is far less general than for boys. 
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In Germany, however, much attention is bestowed 
upon the gymnastic training of girls. In the cities 
elementary schools are generally furnished with both 
a covered and an open-air gymnasium for the use of 
both sexes. This is also the case in the more ad- 
vanced provinces of Austria. In Vienna there are 
at present one hundred and twenty special certifi- 
cated teachers of gymnastics employed in the public 
school, giving. equal attention to the instruction of 
girls and boys. 

My space will allow only brief quotations touching 
the recommendation of the adoption of a practical 
system of gymnastics in our schools. 

“ All authorities agree that teachers skilled in the 
work, and convinced of its importance, are necessary 
to the success of the system. We must, then, en- 
deavor to obtain a large number of good teachers; 
and these would naturally be drawn from the Normal 
Schools; and with them lies, to some extent, the key 
of the situation. A sufficient number of teachers 
for these schools, at least, could be obtained either 
from abroad or at home, as has already been done to 
a certain extent. The final aim would be to fit all 
teachers for giving instruction in this branch; and a 
step in this direction might be taken by making 
arrangements by which teachers could leave their 
schools for two or three weeks at a time, in order to 
attend gymnastic courses.” 

* As to the system itself it seems to me that there 
should be exercises of some sort once or twice daily 
for a few moments only, as is largely done already; 
and, two or three times a week, more extended in- 
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structions be given. If, at the same time, a fondness 
for physical culture could be made to spread from the 
teachers among the pupils, and from them again 
among the public, much good might be indirectly ac- 
complished. ‘The conclusions of the Belgium Com- 
mission, so often referred to, are very interesting in 
this connection. ‘They review with some care the 
comparative merits of the system in which fixed ap- 
paratus is employed, and that in which none or very 
little such is used, and give their opinions in favor of 
the latter; at the same time specifying with minute- 
ness exactly what pieces of movable or fixed appa- 
ratus they consider permissible. They condemn the 
complicated systems in use in many places, which 
have for their aim the acquiring of great strength, 
and the power to perform athletic feats, as objection- 
able and impracticable, and quote the opinions of 
gymnasts and experts as tothe great value of the free 
exercises; and recommend lastly, that these exercises 
should be practised twice daily, and directed by the 
teachers at large, who should receive their instruction 
at Normal Schools, where the subject should be made 
obligatory. Whatever be the merits of any practical 
system, however, it must fail of accomplishing its 
object, if not nourished and supported by the con- 
viction and enthusiasm of its teachers and the public.” 

Twelve years ago a special teacher of vocal and 
physical culture was appointed by the Board to direct 
and instruct the teachers in this twofold branch of 
education. That teacher, Professor L. B. Munroe, 
exerted a most beneficial influence in our schools, 
although he was too little encouraged and seconded 
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in his efforts. The system of gymnastics taught by 
him is excellent, so far as it goes; but it does not 
comprise all that is required in a complete system of 
physical training. It is designed especially to train 
and develop those muscles which are employed in 
respiration and the mechanism of vocal utterance. 
Since the discontinuance of his services, there has 
been apparently no progress in physical training In 
our elementary schools. Liven a backward step in 
this matter seems to have been taken in the new 
regulations, in cutting down the time allowed to 
physical exercise. Now every scholar must have 
each session “ not less than five minutes” of physical 
exercise, whereas previously the requirement was ten 
minutes each session. From my observations in 
the schools during the last .half year I conclude that 
there are schools where even the present infinites- 
imal requirement is disregarded. On the other 
hand, special provisions were made for the regular 
and systematic gymnastic training of the pupils of 
the Latin School, in a well-furnished gymnasium, 
by one of the masters who had enjoyed the benefit 
of the excellent system of physical culture at Am- 


herst College. 'The Girls’ High School has a good. 


gymnasium, and the pupils have received a limited 
amount of regular instruction init. A Swedish lady, 
thoroughly qualified, both practically and theoreti- 
cally, to teach the Ling system of free gymnastics, 
was employed in this school for a time, with appar- 
ently excellent results, and it is to be regretted that 
her services were not continued. She has been suc- 
_ ceeded, however, by a competent teacher, a recent 
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graduate of the school, who is earnestly and success- 
fully devoting herself to this branch of instruction. 

No school-rooms in the world are better adapted 
than our own for free gymnastic exercises, as they 
are all seated with single chairs and desks, which 
afford ample space for the free movement of the pupils 
while standing in the aisles. But besides the fre- 
quent brief periods of exercise in the school-rooms, 
a longer and different drill should be given once or 
twice a week in a gymnasium, such as any of our 
grammar-school rooms would make; and I should be 
glad to see one of the school-rooms in each of the 
grammar-school buildings set apart for this purpose. 
Where the school yard or play-ground is large enough 
for the purpose, a portion of it should be set apart and 
provided with apparatus for out-door gymnastic ex- 
ercise in pleasant weather. 

Three years ago I visited the Victoria School, in Ber- 
lin, which is, perhaps, in point of merit, second to no 
other public high school for girls in Europe. After 
looking over its excellent accommodations, its library, 
apparatus, and cabinets, and witnessing some exer- 
cises in the class-rooms, I was invited to attend the 
gymnastic lesson of the upper classes. This was 
given in the Stidtische Turnhalle (City Gymnasium), 
a large, fine building, with every appliance and con- 
venience requisite for its purpose, which is in the 
immediate vicinity of the &chool. From a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty of the older girls were present. 
The exercises were not conducted by special teachers, 
but by regular professors in the school, who had 
qualified themselves to teach this branch. ‘The sys- 
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tem of training was in all respects admirably adapted 
to the age and sex of the pupils. As I viewed that 
spectacle I was more strongly impressed than ever 
before with the value and importance of appropriate 
gymnastic training for girls. The subject was not 
new tome. For many years it had to a considerable 
extent occupied my attention. But the illustration 
then witnessed carried to my mind that sort of con- 
viction which lasts as a motive to action; and that 
conviction is felt at the present moment as a motive 
impelling me to urge the importance of gymnastic 
training in schools. 

Number seven of the list of topics above quoted — 
namely, The Nervous System as Affected by School 
Infe —was treated by Dr. D. F. Lincoln, of Boston. 
This paper indulges in no sweeping charges against 
teachers and systems of instruction. It begins with 
the following statement of the difficulty of drawing 
the line of demarcation between the influences of 
school life on the health of pupils and the influences 
of causes over which the school has no direct control, 
a statement which, although apparently rather strong 
as a literal description of the state of this com- 
munity, is well worth the attention of everybody | 
interested in the advancement of education: — 

“Our entire nation is believed to be suffering from 
certain widespread sources of nervous degeneracy. 
Our children are but a part of the nation, and must 
suffer along with the older members of the popula- 
tion. How shall we discriminate between what is 
national and what is simply scholastic? Give the 
child a constitution derived from excitable parents; a 


a 
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nutrition in infancy and childhood from which iron, 
lime and phosphates are mainly excluded; a diet in 
later childhood most abundant, but most unwhole- 
some, and based upon a national disregard of the 
true principles of cookery; a set of teeth which 
early fail to do their duty; a climate which, at its best, 
is extremely trying, killing either the aged by exces- 
sive cold, or the little children by a tropical heat; an 
atmosphere so deprived of moisture that the most 
casual observers speak of it, and men of science con- 
sider it as capable of modifying our constitution 
most profoundly; add to these influences those of a 
moral nature, arising from the democratic constitu- 
tion of our country, spurring on every man, woman, 
and child to indulge in personal ambition, the desire 
to rise In society, to grow rich, to get office, to get 
everything under the heavens; add a set of social 
habits, as applied to the life of young girls and boys, 
which is utterly atrocious, which robs so many of 
them of their childhood at the age of ten or twelve, 
and converts them to simpering, self-conceited flirts 
and men of the world, rusés, and independent of con- 
trol, a depraved and pitiable breed of ‘little women 
and little men;’ add, finally, the fact that we have 
now a population of six millions dwelling in cities of 
over one hundred thousand inhabitants, and exposed 
to those deteriorating influences which notoriously . 
belong to great cities: give the child these conditions 
to grow up under, and can you wonder that he or 
she ‘deviates from the type’ (as it is fashionable to 
say) of the sturdy Anglo-Saxon pioneer who settled 
this continent? And can we wonder that educators, 
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persons deeply interested in their profession, and sin- 
cerely conscientious, should protest against the 
charges brought by physicians against their systems 
of instruction; should protest against the very title of 
this paper, and should ,appeal from the laziness and 
folly of parents, and what they consider as the pro- 
fessional prejudices of medical men? ” . 

The chief aim of the paper is to show how school 
life is capable on the one hand of benefiting, and on 
the other hand of injuring, the nervous system. 

My limits will allow me to quote only a few of the — 
practical conclusions and suggestions. And first in 
answer to the question, “ How may school influences 
directly benefit the nervous system?” 

“In the first place, the school may provide for a 
reasonable degree of physical exercise, which every 
scholar shall perform unless excused by his physician. 
There is very little chance for healthy sports in great 
cities; and it is precisely in these cities that the 
greatest number of hours is spent in schools. If 
civilization takes from its members the country air 
and country sports, which are the natural means of 
health, civilization is bound to make good the loss to 
those whe are too poor to make it good for them- 
selves; and that means nine-tenths of the people in 
cities.” i 

The question whether simple mental work is ca- 
pable of doing positive good is carefully considered, | 
and the conclusion reached that “mental occupation, 
like all other natural occupation, is therefore good; 
or, at least, it has a presumption in its favor.” But 
the value of this work depends upon various circum- 
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stances. It is “vastly enhanced by the methodical 
way in which a good school enforces its perform- 
ances.” ‘Then, it is wisely said, there is need of “ judi- 
cious firmness in restraining from overwork, as well 
as in requiring the full amount of work.” But 
another important means of rendering school influ- 
ence positively beneficial to the nervous system con- 
sists in muscular training. Mental work and muscu- 
lar training must go together in the well-managed 
school. “ ‘The respiratory muscles need development 
through training, in order that pure air may be 
largely introduced into the lungs.” After showing 
that muscular activity is indispensable, not only to 
the successful working, but even to the health, of the © 
brain, the learned reporter makes some valuable 
practical suggestions. He says, “It would be a 
neglect of duty did I fail to add that the whole 
matter [of muscular training] must be under control 
and regulation, and that forced and violent exercises 
in gymnastics, or out of them, are capable of doing 
great harm. It is a great mistake to work the brain 
till it can do no more, and then, feeling fagged out, 
to take violent gymnastic exercises or a long walk. 

I would suggest that a rule of the following 
sort be laid down for those who are old enough to 
follow it: Never let the bodily exercise be so crowded 
into a corner by work that you cease to enjoy it, to 
relish it as a well person relishes food; but as to the 
amount of exercise you take, let that be governed by 
the appetite for it. And do not feel bound to make 
your biceps big; for the muscles which do not show— 
those lying between the ribs, under the shoulder- 
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blade and the diaphragm — are more important, and 
are suitably developed by systematized breathing, by 
vigorous walking, and a little running or lifting, if 
you can bear it.” 

In speaking of another set of causes which ought 
favorably to influence the health of scholars, happi- 
ness is referred to as one of the surest sources of 
health: ‘ Pleasurable sensations are imparted by all 
efforts made willingly, if within our powers. ‘The 
scholar has that source of pleasure constantly 7f he 
is well managed. He is interested, and interest is 
the chief factor in happiness, while want of interest 
is a sort of hell on earth. He has the sense of 
mastering difficulties, of conquering his own weak- 
ness and ignorance. . . And, finally, he is con- 
scious of having a friend and sympathizer in the 
person of his teacher; if not, there is a serious fault 
to be found somewhere.” 

I must limit myself to a brief reference to the view 
presented by the reverse of the picture in which the 
harm done through injudicious schooling is shown. 

“We are called on very strongly to condemn all 
points in the management of schools which give rise 
to anxiety, apprehension, exaggerated feelings, ——in 
short, of any sort, whether of joy or pain, in the 
minds of the scholars. 

“The sensation of inadequacy to one’s task is a 
source of acute suffering and injury.” The skilful 
teacher knows how to deal with such cases by the 
lightening of tasks, by judicious assistance, and by 
encouragement. 

Irritability is said to be the characteristic of chil- 
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dren suffering from excessive school tasks in which 
they are interested, or to which they are unduly 
stimulated by emulation. What is said on this point 
in the following sentences may perhaps be profitably 
considered by some teachers who have not been con- 
scious of erring in this matter. ‘“ And be it said that 
this state [of irritability] is most needlessly aggra- 
vated by a great many petty restrictions and points 
of discipline, which keep the child in a state of con- 
tinual ‘apprehension. He is, perhaps, marked for 
tardiness, and hence eats his meals in a state of 
trepidation lest he come late to school; he is marked 
for each recitation; he is constantly inquiring how 
he stands; and if he is ambitious, the consciousness 
of impending destiny is ever present to his mind.” 

The effects of overwork are said “to be developed 
either by excess in quantity or by a monotonous 
strain of the faculties in one direction.” 

“ As to excess in quantity, a child is capable of doing 
a good deal of work; but it must be done under the 
conditions of perfect sanitary surroundings, and, 
above all, of frequentrest. . . . Along, unbroken 
session takes out of a young child more than he can 
make good by repair before the next session; and the 
total of these excesses of waste are subtracted from his 
total growth, stunting his body and mind together. 

“ Deprivation of sleep is another factor in producing 
exhaustion. ‘This is the danger of home lessons. 

“Deprivation of food oftenoceurs. . . . As for 
the regular meals, a parent is inexcusable who will 
permit a child to miss them or take them irregularly, 
to lose its appetite for them, except in case of war, 
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insurrection, or peril by sea.” Schools having lone 


sessions should always make reasonable provision of 
time and place for the scholars’ luncheons. This 
reform, which was several years ago introduced into 
our Girls’ High School, has proved most beneficial to 
the pupils. Why should it not be introduced into all 
our High Schools? | 

One matter of diet is particularly emphasized, 
although it is a matter over which the school has not 
‘direct control, namely, — the use of tea and coffee. 
Dr. Lincoln says: “I desire to express my wish that 
the time may soon come when tea and coffee shall be 
withheid entirely from children under sixteen or 
eighteen years of age, — according to their develop- 
ment, — except when it is expressly recommended by 
physicians. J¢ 2s absolutely beyond a question that 
most children will develop a better physique without 
them.” 

The sanitary condition of school-rooms. ‘There 
are three special faults in sanitary conditions which 
‘do harm to the nervous system of those in school- 
rooms. ‘hese are, the means employed in lighting 
evening schools, the undue heat of school-rooms, and 
the excessive dryness of their atmosphere, with other 
impurities. . . . For young persons and children, 


properly fed and clothed and dried, it appears to me * 


that 66° or 67° EF. is quite enough. Neither heat, 
carbonic acid and oxide, sulphurous vapor, nor exces- 


sive dryness of the atmosphere, are felt as evils by the - 


majority of our people; but all of them are dangerous 
in a special sense to the nervous system.” 
Frederic Tudor, sanitary engineer, of Boston, in an 
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essay on health, lately published, lays great stress on 
the need of providing for moisture in atmosphere which 
is to be breathed. He says: “ An air which is hot, but © 
_ dry, while it keeps the mercury up in the thermometer, 
tends to bring the temperature of our bodies down by 
_ rapid absorption of insensible perspiration. A moist 
air at 60° feels cool and fresh without any sense of 
chilliness; but this feeling is often experienced in a 
perfectly dry air at 70°.” 

Dr. Lincoln’s paper embraces citations from 
opinions of many physicians and teachers in reply 
to inquiries on the subject under consideration, and 
f must find room for his summary of the results 
of the investigation. 

“1. School-work, if performed in unsuitable 
atmosphere, is peculiarly productive of nervous 
fatigue, irritability and exhaustion. 

“2. By ‘unsuitable,’ is chiefly meant ‘close air,’ or 
air that is hot enough to flush the face or cold enough 
to chill the feet, or that is ‘burnt’ or infected with 
noxious fumes of sulphur or carbonic oxide. 

“3. Very few schools are quite free from these 
faults. 

“4, Anxiety and stress of mind, dependent mostly 
upon needless formalities in discipline, or unwise 
appeals to ambition, are capable of doing vast harm. 
It is hard to say how much is actually done; but a 
strong sentiment against such injudicious methods 
is observed to be springing in the minds of teachers. 

“5. The amount of study required has not often 
been so great as would harm scholars whose health. 
is otherwise well cared for. 
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“6. Teachers who neglect exercise and the rules of 
health seem to be almost certain to become sickly or 
‘to break down.’ 

“7. Gymnastics are peculiarly needed by girls 
in large cities; but with the present fashion of dress 
gymnastics are impracticable for large girls. 

“8. The health of girls at the period of the de- 
velopment of the menstrual functions ougnt to be 
watched over with wnusual care by persons possessed 
of tact, good judgment, and a personal knowledge of 
their characters. 

“9. One of the greatest sources of harm is found 
in circumstances lying outside of school-life. The 
social habits of many older children are equally incon- 
sistent with good health and good education.” 


Topic No. 4, above referred to,— Sanitary Require- 
ments of School Architecture,— has been treated: by 
Dr. Lincoln in a most thorough manner. 

As I speak of school architecture under another 
head, I shall not here introduce any of the conclu- 
sions on the subject contained in this exceedingly val- 
uable paper;* but I regard this paper of so much 
practical importance, as a summary of the best 
opinions relating to the sanitary requirements of 
school-houses, that I deem it my duty to recommend 
to the Board that it be printed with the forthcoming 
annual report of the Board. 

At the recent meeting of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Lincoln, in his report as secretary of the 
department of health, presented a summary of the 


* Printed in the Sanitarian, Nov., 1876. 
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recent progress in this science, from which the follow- 
ing paragraphs are quoted: — 


“Within a few years the general subject of school 
hygiene has received an impulse which seems des- 
tined to place it among the most popular of sciences. 
Within less than three years the American public has 
been addressed on the subject by a great number of 
men, among whom I will mention Drs. Nathan Allen, 
C. R. Agnew, A. N. Bell, S. Smith, F. Winsor, J. 
Curwen, A. H. Nichols, R. J. O’Sullivan, B. J. Jef- 
fries, F. D. Castle, F. W. Draper, W. C. Wey, Prof. 
Ri. C. Kedzie, and Rev. J. 8. Goodnow; and a great 
many school committees and boards of health have 
either instituted special hygienic inspections, or have 
published their opinions on portions of the question.” 

“But in this effort at reform we are merely fol- 
lowing the lead taken in Germany, and signified by 
the publications of Virchow, Varrentrapp, and others 
in 1869, and many since. As an instance of their 
zeal in the investigation of school diseases, I will 
mention that we have accounts in print of eleven sci- 
entific examinations of large numbers of scholars’ 
eyes, beginning with Cohn’s celebrated publication in 
1867; while in America only one account has as yet 
been published, and that not yet complete.” 

“We owe a great debt of gratitude to Amherst 
Coliege for the consistent and thorough manner in 
which she has demonstrated the value of gymnastics 
to students. . . . The results of sixteen years’. 
trial of this system are most encouraging. ‘The 
beauty, grace and manliness of the students is decid- 
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edly improved; they give a good account of them- 
selves to the measuring tape, and at the boarding- 
house table; their sicknesses have diminished 
one-third, and their deaths in the same propor- 
tion.” | 


~The Rhode Island Medical Society appointed a 
committee some three years ago (June, 1873) “to 
report on the development of the young, with 
special reference to the present system of education 
in our public schools.” After a report by this com- 
mittee and repeated discussing of the subject, this 
body finally adopted, in December, 1875, the follow- 
ing resolutions: — 


* Resolved, Hirst, That injury to pupils at school, 
while in the school-room, is mainly due to deficient 
ventilation, unequal heating, long confinement to one, 
often abnormal, position, and mental excitement not 
necessarily connected with effectual study. 

* Second, That two short sessions daily are better 
than a single long one. 

* Third, That in sessions of three hours at least 
two recesses should be allowed, one of them to be 
devoted to light gymnastics. | 

* Fourth, ‘That study at home should not be re- 
quired of pupils under twelve years of age, nor of 
older ones except under judicious limitations. 

“Fifth, That the half-time system is desirable in 
localities where the children are engaged in steady 
industrial occupations. 

“ Stath, That among the most frequent causes of 
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ill-health among pupils while attending school, we 
must recognize the following: Attending balls and 
parties, sitting up late nights, eating improper food, 
drinking tea and coffee, and especialy reading works 
of fiction.” 


I conclude what I have to say on this department 
of education by expressing my hearty approval of 
the order introduced into the Board by one of its 
members,* providing for the appointing of a medical 
inspector of our schools. | 

In considering the expediency of adopting this 
measure, the first question that arises is: What are 
the duties which might be assigned to a medical 
anspector? Dr. Lincoln has answered this question 
very fully in his remarks before the committee to 
whom the subject was referred, and I quote it here 
that it may be preserved for future reference: — 


*‘1. Gathering and distributing information relative to school 
hygiene. Je should study the subject in current literature; by 
personal conference with living authorities, and inspection of 
-improvements in schools, in distant places; by systematized cor- 
respondence upon stated subjects ; by regulated tests of the value 
of plans (e. g., for ventilation) proposed for our own use, etc. 

‘2, Examining all plans and sites for schools, before buildings 
are erected. . 

*¢ 3, Sanitary inspection of all our school buildings and prem- 
ises, with recommendations as to needed changes ; and subsequent 
occasional visits to ascertain the success of his recommendations. 

‘¢4, Advice in respect to gymnastics, recreation, and general 
habits as affecting health. In carrying out this, and, in fact, all 
of the points, the cordial assistance of teachers might safely be 
counted on. 


* Dr. John G. Blake. 
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‘¢ 5. Measures for preventing the spread of contagious diseases 
in schools. The inspector should be informed immediately of 


every case of scarlet fever or small-pox breaking out in any family — 


in the city, where there are children of the school age; and should 
take measures both to prevent the children’s attending school 
during the existence of such diseases in their families, and to 
secure disinfection after the close of the sickness. Such a plan 
would require the co-operation of the practising physicians of the 
city, the city Board of Health, the teachers in schools, and the 
truant officers. This concerted action would not be hard to bring 
about. During the last ten years the deaths from scarlet fever in 
Boston have averaged 233 annually. Other contagious diseases, 
including small-pox, are decidedly less fatal, but might properly 
be added to the list to be guarded against. 

‘¢g6, Annual report of all transactions to the School Committee, 
to whom he should be solely and directly responsible. 


‘¢ Suitable supervision of this sort has not as yet been made ~ 


either in Germany, England or America. Paris provides it for 
her Primary Schools; the city of Elmira, N. Y., has such a 
medical officer ; but with these exceptions there is almost nothing 
of the kind established.” 


This comprehensive summary of the duties appro- 
priate for a medical inspector of schools ought to 
satisfy a reasonable mind, it seems to me, that such 
an officer might find useful employment in connec- 
tion with the management of a system of schools. 

There is but one other question, as I conceive, to 
be considered in determining the expediency of 
‘creating this new office in our system, and that is the 
question whether the good likely to be accomplished 
by the measure vs sufficient to justify the expenditure 
which vt would require. 

The amount of expenditure for this purpose 
need not, for the present certainly, much exceed 
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that of the salary of the inspector, and the proba- 
bility is that it would not be necessary to provide a 
salary greater than that of the chiefs of the depart- 
ments of music and drawing. - In considering whether 
such an expense would be justifiable, for the kind of 
service which has just been described, we naturally 
turn our attention chiefly to the magnitude and im- 
portance of the interests involved. 

After carefully looking into the matter from this 
point of view, would any reasonable person deny, that 
a competent medical man, devoted to such lines of 
work as have been above indicated, might greatly 
promote the well-being of the fifty thousand children 
in our schools; that he might prevent many cases of 
sickness and death among them, and raise the standard 
of their health and physical development; that he 
might, by improving the sanitary condition of the 
schools, materially increase the effective working 
power, not only of the mass of the pupils, but also of 
their twelve hundred teachers, and thus increase the 
utilization of the two millions of dollars annually 
expended for school purposes? 

But it does not seem necessary for me to discuss 
this plan here at any length; and I shall therefore 
content myself with the expression of my approval 
of it. 

Hitherto we have directed our attention too ex- 
clusively to the intellectual education. ‘The tasks of 
the brain have been greatly increased, without a cor- 
responding increase of care for the preservation of 
health. This is the great defect of American educa- 
tion; it is fitting that Boston, the cradle of the great 
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system of free popular education, should take the 
lead in showing how this defect can be remedied. 
Henceforth, let both body and mind receive their 
due share of attention. 


EXAMINATION OF SCHOOLS. 


In considering this subject, it seems desirable to 
define, at the outset, what is meant by an examination 
of schools as distinguished from what is meant by an 
enspection of schools. 

An inspection is a visitation for the purpose of ob- 
servation, of oversight, of superintendence. Its aim is 
to discover to a greater or less extent the tone and 
spirit of the school, the conduct and application of the 
pupils, the management and methods of the teacher, 
and the fitness and condition of the premises. Good 
inspection commends excellences, gently indicates 
faults, defects and errors, and suggests improvements 
as occasion requires. By fhe expectation of visits of 
inspection, of the right sort, teachers are stimulated to 
fidelity, and to efforts for advancement in efficiency. 
While inspection has for its object in some meas- 


ure to stimulate, encourage and guide both teachers — 


and pupils, this is not the limit of its scope. It has 
another important purpose, namely, that of enabling 
the inspector to acquire valuable information as a 
basis for action in the administration of the system. 
But inspection does not undertake to apply tests to 
teachers or pupils, to be followed by serious sanctions. 
Its object is general rather than special. It is best 
that inspections should be made without previous 
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notice, and that they should be made by competent and 
experienced experts; but inspection by intelligent and 
judicious non-experts may be highly beneficial. The 
principals of schools should frequently inspect the 
classes for which they are responsible; the superin- 
tendent should, as often as practicable, inspect all the 
schools under his charge; and, of course, inspection 
is one of the duties of school committees. 

An examination is different from an inspection 
both in its aims and methods. An examination is a 
thorough scrutiny and investigation, in regard to cer- 
tain definitely determined matters, for a specific pur- 
pose. It should proceed according to a prearranged 
scheme, and it should not omit any element in the 
scheme. It seeks positive evidence and exact infor- 
mation in regard to all the matters comprised within its 
scope. Nor is this all. An examination not only 
implies the acquisition of facts within a prescribed 
sphere, but it also implies a weighing and considering 
of those facts, and the making up of a judgment 
upon them. The object of the examination is to ar- 
rive at a just estimate of merit, or attainments, or 
progress. ‘This judgment or estimate, then, consti- 
tutes the essence of examination, for it is the basis of 
awards which are of the highest importance to both 
teachers and pupils. 

In proceeding with the analysis of the subject, it is 
necessary to note the different kinds of examinations. 
All examinations affect, more or less, both teachers 
and pupils; but considered with reference to the chief 
objects to be accomplished, examinations of schools 
and classes are of the three following kinds: — 
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Examination of classes, to ascertain their progress 
and to determine the rank of the pupils composing 
the class. 

ixamination of pupils, for promotion, for gradua- 
tion, and for distinctions or honors. 

Examination of schools and classes, with reference 
mainly to the merit and standing of the teachers. 

As the objects of these examinations differ, so must 
their methods differ, and they must be conducted by 
different classes of examiners. ‘lhe general principle 
as to the qualifications of the examiner is that he 
should be competent and disinterested as to the re- 
sult. Efe should know what facts to seek; he should 
know the best way of discovering them; he should 
be capable of estimating them at their true value; and, 
above all, he should’ have no relation of interest or 
feeling to warp his judgment. 

I proceed to consider the three kinds of examina- 
tions in the order above named: — 

I. The examination of pupils, to test their progress 
or to determine their rank, which I call class exami- 
nation, has been of late quite extensively adopted, 
and it is apparently gaining ground. ‘This examina- 
tion is of course to be conducted by the class teacher, 
but under the supervision of the principal. If the 
examination is to be merely a test of progress, it may 
be, and indeed should be, both written and oral; but 
if it is to determine rank, it becomes essentially a 
competitive examination, and must therefore be con- 
ducted in writing, except in branches to which this 
method is inapplicable; otherwise all the pupils are 
not subjected to the same test. It is obvious that an 
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examination for the purpose of ranking should com- 
prise all the branches taught.. And here the difficult 
thing to do is to assign to the result in each branch its 
just relative value, that is, to determine what shall be 
the maximum mark, or number for each branch. Per- 
haps the best criterion for determining this matter is 
the relative amount of time devoted to the respective 
branches. ‘The class examination seems to have been 
introduced as a remedy for the evils of the marking 
system. But in some cases has not this class exam- 
ination become an evil as great as that it was intended 
to remedy ? When pushed to excess the examining 
and marking of papers by teachers becomes an intol- 
erable burden, and the pupils waste their time in giving 
proofs of their ignorance. |The better plan would 
seem to be to combine judiciously the system of les- 
son-marking with the system of examining for rank, 
pushing neither to an extreme. But I am inclined 
to think that the marks for conduct should in no 
case be combined. with the marks for. scholarship, in 
determining the rank of pupils, or in determining 
their promotion, unless promotion is based on a com- 
petitive examination, and in a particular case the 
scholarship marks of two competitors are equal, but 
their conduct marks unequal. [or conduct marks 
and scholarship marks are not commensurable quali- 
ties any more than yards and pounds. 

II. Examination of pupils for promotion, for grad- 
uation, and for distinctions or honors. 

1. Examination for promotion. This examination 
should be conducted by the principal, under general 
regulations and supervision. ‘To take this authority 
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from the principal is to deprive him of one of his most 
important functions. There are three systems of 
promotion possible. 

(a.) Promotion of the class en masse, or by se- 
niority, without a serious test examination. By this 
system the teacher is deprived of one of the most pow- 
erful motives for securing vigorous exertion on the 
part of the pupils, and every class is subjected to the 
drag of a considerable number of hopeless idlers and 
laggards. Besides, the great difference between the 
head and foot of the class soon becomes too great for 
the common good. | 

(6.) The system of individual promotion by capac- 
ity. By this system the best in each class are pro- 
moted at any time when there is room in the class 
above. ‘This amounts to promotion by competitive 
examination. ‘This system affords bright scholars a 
chance to complete the course in the shortest possible 
time. But the objections to it when used exclusively 
are very grave. Its effect is to over-stimulate and 
overwork precocious pupils, and especially girls; it 
discourages pupils of slow intellect, and utterly demor- 
alizes the idle and unambitious, who are left stranded 
in the lower classes, where they get little benefit and 
do much mischief. In schools conducted. on this 
principle, frequently the average age of the pupils in 
an upper class will be much less than that of the 
pupils in the lower class. Where this system has 
been rigorously enforced it has been found necessary 
to limit the age above which pupils are not allowed in 
the different classes, notably, in some of the “ Great 
Public Schools” of England. 
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(c.) The two systems above named combined. By 
this mixed system, while the identity of the class is 
preserved, as far as practicable, by simultaneous pro- 
motions, every member is subjected to a serious ex- 
amination as a test of fitness for advancement. The 
results of this examination combined with the lesson- 
marks determine the promotions, those pupils only 
who fall below a reasonable minimum being obliged 
to repeat the course of the class. To perfect this 
system the principal must, as occasion requires, exer- 
cise the prerogative of allowing exceptionally able 
pupils to “jump” a class, and of degrading those who 
are exceptionally delinquent. ‘That is, he must make 
some individual promotions. ‘The class examination 
above referred to will give seasonable intimations to 
the pupils of their probable standing at the examina- 
tion of passage, and thus afford them an oppor- 
tunity to recover lost ground. By this system, 
which seems to me the best, while an examination is 
required, it is not a competitive examination, but what 
the Hnglish call a pass examination, where only a 
minimum result is requisite for passing. Ilence, the 
examination may be either written or oral, or both. 
In all examinations which are not competitive it is 
desirable. that both written and oral tests should be 
applied; for some pupils are strong on paper and 
weak in speech, and others are weak on paper but 
strong in speech, and the examination should afford 
each an opportunity to show his real ability; since, ir 
an examination for promotion, the point aimed at, is 
not to know whether the pupil can answer on all the 
details of .the matters taught, but whether he is capa- 
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ble of taking the higher stage, with profit to himself 
and without detriment to the class. 

The examination for transfer from one grade of 
schools to another, that is, from the Primary to the 
Grammar, and from the Grammar to the High, ought 
to be conducted on the same principles as that-for the 
passage from a lower class to a higher in the same 
grade of schools. But here the control of the examina- 
tion should be in the hands‘of an authority independ- 
ent of the grade from which the transfer is made, and 
also independent of the grade to which the transfer is 
made. But the principals of both these. grades 
should be called in as advisory assistants. Of the 
principal from which the transfer is made, the candi- 
date’s record should be required, and a certificate of 
probable fitness. From the principal of the grade 
to which the transfer is to be made, advice should be 
had and considered as to the minimum of require- 
ment allowable for admission; that is, as to the 
character of the questions and the minimum mark for 
passing. : i 

2. Examination for graduation. Here the princi- 
pal should co-operate so far as to furnish the list of 
all the pupils entitled to be candidates, the scholarship 
marks of each, and his opinion of their maturity. 
But the actual examination ought to be under the 
control and management of the superintending 
authority, because, in a system of schools, it is desir- 
able that all the diplomas of the same grade should | 
have a uniform value, and this could not be the case 
if each principal should make his own standard. As 
a matter quite of course the result of the examina- 
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tion should be combined with the record of scholar- 
ship. And it is desirable that the examination should 
be both oral and written. It is essential that the 
examination should cover all the subjects of the pro- 
gramme of the graduating class, but not all the 
topics; nor should it go back to the matters of the 
preceding class, as they have already been satisfac- 
torily passed. And in all sound educational econo- 
my some privilege of oblivion must be permitted to 
students. Nothing is more to be deprecated in the 
matter of test examinations than to demand of the 
examinees readiness in all they have ever studied. 
Hixamination for graduation, as in the case of exami- 
nation for promotion, should never be competitive, 
only a certain minimum of qualification being de- 
manded. ‘The level of this minimum must of course 
be raised as high as the best good of all requires. 
The graduating examination should be in accord with 
the programme, that is, it should conform to the pro- 
gramme both in respect to spirit and scope. The 
ranking of graduates according to their marks ren- 
ders the examination in effect competitive. ‘This is 
practised to some extent in western cities in connec- 
tion with High-School graduation. Its effect on girls, 
according to my observation, is decidedly injurious. 

It is well known that school authorities sometimes 
fix in advance the percentage of marks requisite for 
promotion or graduation. Is not this highly unpeda- 
gogical ? Of what avail is it to fix the minimum per- 
centage before you know the character of the ques- 
tions or the degree of strictness in marking ? 

o. Under the second class of examinations there is 
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only one more variety to consider, namely, the exami- 
nation for distinctions or honors. From the nature of 
the case this must be a competitive examination; and 
one of the essential things ina competitive examination 
is that the conditions be made known before the race 
begins. So from the outset of the preparation the 
competitors should be informed definitely as to the 
nature of the ordeal, — namely, on what subjects they 
are to be examined, whether the sum of the class 
marks is to be the criterion, or whether the examina- 
tions alone are to be considered, or whether class 
marks and examination marks are to be combined, 
and in what proportion. This examination should be 
conducted by the teachers of the competitors, as they 
alone know with accuracy what has been taught, but 
under the supervision of an impartial umpire. And 
it should be conducted in writing so far as this 
method is applicable. 

Tif. Examination of schools in classes, with refer- 
ence mainly to the merit and standing of the teachers. 
Although the chief obiect of this examination is to: 
ascertain the merit and standing of the teacher, it has 
other objects of higher importance, among which are, 
to stimulate teachers to efforts to keep up and in-. 
crease their efficiency; to see that all the subjects of 
the programme are taught in due proportion, and | 
kept abreast of each other; and to serve as a guide to 
the teacher, both as to methods and as to the inter- 
pretation of the requirements of the programme. 
This examination should be so conducted as to dis- 
cover and appreciate merit, to encourage sound teach- 
-ing,— teaching that trains and educates; teaching that 
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is solid rather than showy; teaching that aims at the 
highest good of the pupils, morally and physically, as 
well as intellectually. It is its purpose also to detect 
incompetency and unfaithfulness. In a word, its oflice 
is to give a just and true report of the teacher’s work, 
and at the same time incidentally to afford the teach- 
er, as far as possible, stimulation, encouragement, and 
guidance. Without the judicious examination of 
schools by well-qualified experts, there can be no ad- 
equate guaranty of the faithful and efficient perform- 
ance of their duties on the part of teachers. I say 
judicious examinations, for if schools are not wisely 
examined,— examined as only persons of thorough 
pedagogical knowledge, ripe experience, and sound 
judgment can perform this service, — it is as well, per- 
haps, to leave them without it altogether. But an ex- 
amination so conducted as to encourage true merit, to 
promote the use of the best methods, to regulate in 
the best manner possible the instruction imparted, 
both in respect to quantity and quality, — it is by such 
examinations, if at all, that will be hastened the dawn- 
ing of that day when there will be no cramming, no 
high pressure, no idleness, no excess, no deficiency, 
and no wasting of time or strength on the part of 
teachers or pupils. 

The objects and character of this examination sug- 
gest the requisite qualifications of the examiner. In 
the first place, he should be independent, or, to speak 
more precisely, he should not be dependent upon the 
teaching corps. He ought to have had experience in 
teaching, and if he has had experience in grades sim- 
ilar to those in which he examines, so much the bet- 
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ter. His mind ought to be liberalized by a wide 
range of educational reading and study. He ought 
to have a good deal of practical common-sense. He 
should be more inclined to look on the bright side of 
things than on the dark side. He should look sharp- 
er for merits than for demerits. He should fear only 
two things: he should fear to do myjustice, and he 
should fear himself. He should be eminent for good- 
breeding, as a guaranty of respectful: treatment 
of teachers and pupils. And to make sure of the 
requisite sympathy, like Burke’s lawgiver, “he ought 
to have a heart full of sensibility.” In a word, for 
the successful exercise of this delicate and most use- 
ful function the very best educators are demanded. 
This function is next in importance and in point of 
difficulty to that of the chief supervision, which over- 
looks the whole economy of the system. 

Without this instrumentality no system can be com- 
plete.- And so, instead of saying nobody is equal to 
such a work, and therefore it must be dispensed with, 
we should rather “get the best,” and trust to the law 
of supply and demand to furnish ultimately the requi- 
site combination of rare qualities for the most satis- 
factory performance of this duty. 3 

As to the method and plan of proceeding some- 
thing must be said, but my limits will not permit de- 
tails. In the first place, this examination should be 
made by the examiner in person, and not by sending 
a set of questions to be answered. I .am aware that 
the plan of testing the work of teachers by a simul- 
taneous, uniform examination of all grades by printed 
questions is somewhat in vogue in some places. But 
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I regard this plan as very objectionable. It is impos- 
sible to do justice by this plan. If this is so, no 
other objection to it need be raised. But even if it 
were possible to apply it without doing great injustice, 
it would do more harm than good. 

Before the examiner begins his examining visits he 
should be prepared with a carefully matured scheme, 
set out in a blank or blanks, covering all the subjects 
of instruction, and all the other matters to be taken 
into the account in estimating the merit of the teach- 
ing, discipline .and management of the class or 
school. The examination then consists in such ob- 
servations and inquiries as may be needed to enable 
the examiner to fill his blanks on the spot, that is, to 
make up his judgment in detail and in general. Of 
course it would not be necessary to examine each 
pupil in every branch. In some branches it would be 
sufficient to witness the exercises as conducted by the 
teacher. ‘This examination should be neither exclu- 
sively oral nor exclusively written, but a mixture of 
both methods. Printed questions are unnecessary. 
In elementary grades the responsibility of conducting 
the examination of a given class or school should be 
in the hands of one examiner. In the higher grades 
of institutions of instruction, where it becomes neces- 
sary to introduce departmental teaching, the work of 
examining may, with advantage, be divided in a man- 
ner corresponding to the usual division of studies 
into groups. 

I have now outlined all the different kinds of ex- 
aminations which seem to me required in a well-or- 
ganized and well-managed system of public schools. 
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It belongs, of course, to the School Board to make 
the necessary provisions for these examinations. The 
particular deficiency in the Boston system, with re- 
spect to examiners, which has been often pointed out 
by me, has consisted in the absence of any adequate 
provision for that description of examinations which 
J have considered under the third head. I suppose 
the present Board intended to make provision for 
remedying this deficiency in section 138 of the reg- 
ulations, which is as follows: —‘“ The Supervisors 
shall visit and examine the schools in detail twice in 
each year, before the fifteenth of June and January. 
The results of these examinations shall be recorded 
in suitable books, kept in the Supervisors’ office, and 
open only to the inspection of members of the Board.” 
My opinion in general respecting the plan of the 
Supervisors for carrying out this provision has been 
submitted to the Board. 


Good teachers, who know what is best to be taught, 
and how to teach it, have a right to be examined by 
competent examiners, that they may have proof of 
the excellence of their work. ‘Teachers of a differ- 
ent character, who have an imperfect knowledge as to 
what ought to be taught, and a limited acquaintance 
with the best methods of teaching, and possess little 
professional ambition, need frequent, judicious exami- 
nations and inspections, to instruct them in their 
duties, and to stimulate them to exertion. 

A. portion of our teachers—a very considerable 
portion, I trust — are now imparting a high style of 
instruction. But they need more sympathy and en- 
couragement in this kind of teaching. ‘This can be 
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given them most effectually by a right management 
of the examinations of their schools. [Examinations 
may be the occasion of much good or much evil. 
The proper objects and uses of examinations is a sub- 
ject which demands the serious attention of every one 
- who is called to participate in the supervision of edu- 
cational institutions. It is obvious that the utility of 
examinations depends wholly upon the plan upon 
which they are based, and the manner in which they 
are conducted. It sometimes happens that a man 
quite unaccustomed to the ways of the school-room, 
but possessed of good sense and right feelings, will 
make an examination very profitable to both teacher 
and pupils. On the other hand, a person of equal, or 
superior intelligence, and actuated by the best of 
motives, may, from inattention to the principles which 
should guide his proceedings, produce the opposite 
effect. ‘Teachers and pupils are depressed and 
disheartened, instead of being stimulated and en- 
couraged. They have faithfully tried to do a 
good work, — they know they have done it. But this 
is overlooked or under-estimated, and they are ad- 
monished, gently it may be, for not doing something 
else which they could not do, or which they did not 
know would be required of them. 

The examiner should always remember that he is 
to a large extent shaping the subsequent teaching as 
well as ascertaining the preceding. Teachers are 
ever strongly tempted, even against their better 
judgment, to make their teaching conform to the 
kind of examination expected. ‘They cannot be 
blamed for adopting such a course. Indeed, they 
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might, with greater reason, be blamed for not domg 
so, since the primary responsibility is with the com- 
mittee, who themselves examine or appoint the exam- 
iners, are the legal trustees of all the interests of the 
schools under their charge, and it is within their 
province to determine what description of instruction 
shall be given. ‘Teachers are, with reason, expected 
to give satisfaction to their employers and supervisors. 
Examinations are held to determine how far this end 
has been attained. But they do more. They virtually 
indicate what the examiner thinks the pupil ought to 
know, as well as reveal what he does know. It is 
important that examiners should keep this fact in view, 
and conduct their examinations accordingly. If the 
examiner comes into the school every quarter, or 
every month, only to be entertained by exercises in 
some favorite branch, conducted in some favorite 
style, the teacher will soon find it convenient, if not 
necessary, to be prepared for such a course. 

But examination should be conducted not merely 
with reference to discovering what the pupil knows 
and to pointing out what he should know. It should 
go farther and look to higher results. It should seek 
to find out what the pupil 7s and what he can do, or, 
in other words, to see what discipline of mind and 
heart and body he has had. It is true, this kind 
of examination is difficult, and few are qualified for 
it; but it is necessary as a means of securing the 
highest style of teaching. We must not, however, 
fall into the error of supposing that its results can 
be adequately expressed by percentages. Let our 
examinations be extended into this higher sphere of 
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education, and many teachers will be glad to occupy 
themselves with it to a greater extent than they have 
been accustomed to. But then it must be borne in 
mind that the teacher cannot prepare his pupils for 
everything in a limited period of time. There must 
‘be a choice of subjects in the general scheme; and 
there must be a choice of topics and methods in each 
particular branch. The greatest injustice is often 
done by an unfair comparison of schools in some one 
branch only. A particular school may be immensely 
superior to another in one branch, and yet be, on the 
whole, immensely inferior to it. And so with systems 
of schools. 

If a teacher, in obedience to direct or indirect 
instructions, or in the absence of all instructions, has 
adopted a certain course, and has prepared his pupils 
for one sort of an examination, he ought not to be 
censured for their failure when put to a totally dif- 
ferent test, which he could not have anticipated. 

Before a teacher is censured for any supposed 
deficiency, he should be permitted to show what he 
has attempted and what he has done, and to give his 
reasons for his course. For instance, the examiner 
finds that the pupils of a certain school can recite ~ 
the text of the books glibly enough, but that their 
reasoning faculty has not been duly exercised and 
trained, and that, as soon as they are taken out of the 
routine of question and answer, they are bewildered 
and cannot proceed. He is dissatisfied, and suggests 
that the pupils should be taught to think, to reason, 
to investigate, to understand; that they should learn 
things as well as words. But, on inquiry, he might, 
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perhaps, find that his predecessor, a year before, was 
displeased for precisely the opposite reason, and 
strongly insisted upon the verbatim recitation of the 
words of the text-books. 

Examiners ought to avoid extreme notions on the 
subject of education. The good teacher, who is mas- 
ter of his art, if left sufficiently free, will give to 
each branch and each department of education its 
proper share of attention, — neglecting none, making 
a hobby of none. And such should be the aim of the 
examiner, if he would make his examinations profit- 
able. 

And, finally, in examinations, the teacher’s indi- 
viduality should be duly respected. I do not mean 
here by individuality a peculiarity of opinion or. 
theory which takes the liberty to oppose openly or 
quietly ignore the plain requirements of the regula- 
tions respecting the management of the school or the 
studies to be taught. Nor do I mean that oddity, 
capriciousness, whimsicality, or eccentricity should 
claim indulgence, under the more respectable desig-— 
nation of individuality. Nor would I allow incom-. 
petency to escape its just criticism and its just esti-— 
‘mate on the plea of the rights of individuality. But 
what I mean is, that it should not be insisted on that. 
each teacher should do everything in the same way 
and at the same time; and that teachers should be 
allowed to make their own plans and pursue their 
own methods so far as is consistent with the interests 
of the whole system, provided that the desired results 
are produced. 
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THE BOSTON SCHOOLS AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


Although it is three years since the exhibition was 
held, the reports on its different departments by the 
United States Commissioners appointed for the pur- 
_ pose have only just now been issued by the Secretary 
of State. The able report on the Educational Group 
was drawn up by John W. Hoyt, LL. D., of Wiscon- 
sin, to whom was accorded the high honor of the 
presidency of the jury for the group. This report 
contains a statement of the character of the Boston 
exhibit; and, considering the authority from which it 
comes, it seems proper that it should be laid before 
the Board as an appropriate supplement to my brief 
report on the subject. After describing the location 
of the American Educational Exhibit in the Industrial 
Palace, and stating that the space which it occupied 
was divided into four courts, the account proceeds as 
follows: — 


‘© The northeastern of these courts was wholly occupied by the 
State of Massachusetts and the City of Boston. In fact, it was 
called ‘Boston,’ for the State’s exhibition was confined to one 
valuable case; and, suspended over all, in the most conspicuous 
place, was displayed a rich and beautiful silk banner, bearing a 
representation of the city’s ‘ coat of arms.’ Briefly mentioned, 
the Boston contributions consisted of reports of the Board and 
Superintendent of the city schools; complete sets of text-books 
used in the Primary, Grammar and High Schools, 118 volumes, in 
neat walnut cases ; books of reference used in the Grammar Schools, 
103 volumes, including Appleton’s New American Cyclopeedia ; 
a full set of physical apparatus used in all the schools, 65 picces ; 
a variety of independent pieces of apparatus ; models for drawing ; 
terrestrial and celestial globes; a set of Mason’s music charts 5 
a handsome statistical chart showing the status of all the educa- 
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tional institutions and organizations of the city; a great variety 
of wall-maps (including a full set of Guyot’s), tablets, etc. ; 
a dozen pieces of school furniture ; portfolios of photographie views 
of Boston school buildings ; and a handsome display of class-work 
of pupils, including many bound volumes and portfolios of drawings, 
music and miscellaneous work, and 300 primary slates taken from 
the schools, and faithfully illustrating the proficiency of their pupils. 

‘¢ All in all, this exhibition was extremely interesting, unique and 
valuable. It was universally regarded by members of the jury, as 
well as by educational visitors in general, as the most complete 
and satisfactory representation made in this group by any one city. 
It certainly reflected much honor upon the efficient superintendent 
and honorary commissioner, Dr. J. D. Philbrick, who was at once 
the moving spirit and executing hand in the whole matter, and 
fairly entitled the City of Boston to the very handsome recognition, 
in the form of the Granp Drptoma or Honor, which it received on 
the unanimous recommendation of the International Jury.” 


Only three other cities received the Grand Diploma, 
namely, Vienna, Berlin, and Paris. 


COURSES OF STUDY. 


The courses of study provided for our Grammar 
and Primary Schools are believed to be in the main 
sound and judicious, and in accord with the views of 
the best authorities on such matters; as it is how- 
ever some twelve years since that of the Primary 
Schools, and eight since that of the Grammar Schools 
was adopted, some modification may now be found 
desirable, and therefore the Board has very properly 
directed the Board of Supervisors to take the matter 
into consideration, and report thereon. 

There is one modification, in regard to the desirable- 
ness of which I am well satisfied. I mean the addition 
of a provision fixing the time per weck to be devoted to 
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the departments or branches of instruction. The time 
for music, drawing, and physical exercises has been 
already determined, and whatever necessity there 
might have been, when these branches were first 
introduced, for fixing the time to be given to them, 
while the time to be given to the other branches was 
left to the diverse judgments of the individual 
teachers, it seems clear that no such necessity now 
exists. The time per week to be devoted to each 
branch taught being fixed, it may well be left to the 
teachers to frame their dai!y programmes and time- 
tables, with perhaps some slight restrictions, accord- 
ing to their own preferences. It is believed that this 
provision, instead of hampering and cramping the 
teachers in the discharge of their duties, would be 
of real assistance to them, and relieve them from an 
embarrassing uncertainty as to the proper apportion- 
ment of the school time. 


SCHOOL SESSIONS... 


Our Primary and Grammar Schools have ten ses- 
sions a week, namely, six forenoon sessions and four 
afternoon sessions, no session being held on the 
afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday. ‘This has 
been the custom for very many years, and it is a 
custom which has certain advantages. The break in 
work in the middle of the week affords relief to both 
teachers and pupils, which is no doubt beneficial. In 
years past I have not been quite willing to see this 
arrangement changed. Nor am 1 now thoroughly 
convinced of the expediency of a change. But a 
change of circumstances has taken place which seems 
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to render it desirable to take this matter into careful 
consideration. Authority and example have all along 
been against our custom. So far as I know, city 
schools outside of Boston have no Saturday session, 
but they have two sessions on each of the other secu- 
lar days of the week. But, in addition to this fact, 
there are now three new considerations which weigh 
in favor of abolishing the Saturday session: — 

1. It has been abolished, as far as the High Schools 
are concerned. | 

2. It would remove all difficulties in regard to the 
attendance of Jewish children. 

3. It would leave the whole of one day free for 
teachers who are improving their qualifications for 
their duties by attending special courses of profes- 
sional instruction, such as those referred to in 
speaking of the Normal School. 


THE SUPERINTENDENCY. 


The office of Superintendent of Schools was 
created in 1851, after prolonged and strenuous oppo- 
sition to the measure by extreme conservatives. But 
if its opponents did not succeed in preventing the 
creation of the office, they did succeed in preventing 
it from being established on the proper basis. Its ex- 
istence was made to depend upon the pleasure of the 
City Council instead of being fixed by law. Its sal- 
ary, too, was at the mercy of the City Council, instead 


of being in the control of the School Committee, as 


was the salary of the teachers. And not unfre- 
quently members of the City Council would threaten 
to abolish the office, or to cut down the salary, when- 
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ever the action of the Superintendent did not suit their 
notions of school management. ‘The tenure of the 
office by annual election greatly weakened its influ- 
ence, lowered its dignity, and crippled its efficiency ; 
and, to cripple it still more, frequent attempts were 


‘made to require more than a majority of votes for an 


election. The regulations prescribing the duties of 
the office seemed to be designed to prevent the incum- 
bent from doing harm, rather than to invest him with 
power to do good. Consequently, during all the 
period of my service I labored under the greatest 
disadvantages in my efforts to correct abuses and 
to introduce improvements. The act of 1875, pro- 
viding for the reorganization of the Board, has, 
to some extent, remedied the defects of the office, 
by relieving it from the control of the City Council, 
and by making the election both obligatory and 
biennial. But in order to render the office what 
it should be, as an instrumentality for promoting 


the best interests of the school system, some impor- 


tant modifications in the new regulations seem to 
me necessary. It is not desirable, perhaps, that I 
should express here my views in detail on this 
subject. But the general idea which I would pre- 
sent is, that the Superintendent should be invested 
with the requisite power and authority to render him 
in reality the responsible head and chief executive 
officer of the system. 
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THE REPUTATION OF OUR SCHOOLS. 


I am a sincere admirer of Cromwell’s saying, 
“Paint me as Tam.” It means, tell the truth; don’t 
flatter; don’t decry; don’t exaggerate; 


‘“* Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 


I would commend these wholesome maxims to all 
future writers of anonymous communications to the 
newspapers about our schools, whether they be well- 
meaning, but not well-informed, friends of popular 
education, or whether they be enemies of the cause, 
masked under the pretext of friendly concern. 

Our school system has lately passed through a try- 
ing ordeal. A reform in the School Board was 
needed. It was too large, and the mode of its elec- 
tion was bad. In order to bring about this needed - 
reform, it was necessary to dwell upon the evils and 
shortcoming'’s of the management, and set them in a 
strong light. From reading and hearing these criti-- 
cisms, a stranger would naturally infer that the 
schools were about the worst in the, world. On 
visiting the schools he would be puzzled to account 
for the criticisms. The truth is, that improvements 
had been constantly going on for many years, and 
that deterioration had only just begun to set in. It © 
is perhaps still nearer the truth to say that a “ new 
departure” was demanded, because under the old _ 
organization no further progress was possible; it had 
exhausted its capability for good; it had touched the 
limit of its usefulness. When it was clear that it 
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would not allow proper provision to be made for the 
examination of teachers and schools, the want of 
which was the chief defect of the system, it was 
evident that a change must be made. 

What was said in the interest of this reform tended 
-to give our schools a home reputation quite contrary 
to their real character. Some of our citizens began 
to think things were radically wrong in the schools 
themselves, and that they must be radically changed. 
I can tell them that the schools, such as they are, 
have been a gradual growth of centuries; that no 
one man, or one body of men, has made them what 
they are; that they are, and always will be, in a 
democratic community, the result of a compromise 
between conflicting opinions; that they represent the 
average opinion of the controlling sentiment of the 
community on the subject of popular education. 
There are a few citizens in this community who seem 
to hate the schools, because, in their opinion, they 
educate the mass of the pupils too much. ‘here are 
others who utter complaints because the pupils leave 
school knowing so little; and again others who think 
they ought to learn matters different from those now 
taught. While all these classes, with those holding 
still other notions, ad infinitum, have their legitimate 
influence in shaping the character of the schools, no 
one of them has now, or can ever get, the exclusive 
control of them. 

In the mean time the people — well-to-do people, 
people who are able to pay for the best private tui- 
tion — continue to send their children to our public 
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schools, to an extent unparalleled by any other large 
city. 

In our school reports one will look in vain for any 
undue estimate of the merits of our schools. ‘The 
writers of these reports have been content, for the 
most part, to set forth the facts as they are, without 
indulging in eulogistic periods. Acting m obedience 
to the injunction, “Let another praise thee,” they 
have been content to abide by the verdict of disin- 
terested and intelligent outsiders. ‘They have rarely, 
if ever, lifted a finger to correct the gross misstate- 
ments of facts and absurdly wrong inferences in 
regard to the system so often made, or to reply to 
unjust criticisms. 

In my last report, in referring to foreign criticisms 
of our schools, that the people might know how our 
education is regarded, I quoted the exceptionally 
commendatory remarks on the Boston system by the 
Rey. Dr. Rigg, a member of the London School 
Board, contained in an elaborate essay of that emi- 
nent dissenting divine to prove the general worth- 
lessness of American popular education. Since that 
time a very able book, on the “Free Schools of the 
United States,” has been written by Francis Adams, 
of Birmingham, England, Secretary of the National 
Educational League, an organization for promoting 
the most liberal provisions for the education of the 
people. This is the best account of the American 
system of public schools yet written, as has been 
abundantly attested by the leading educational men 
in this country. Mr. Adams, having presented a 
most interesting and instructive comparison of the 
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school statistics of the leading cities of the country, 
which I should be glad to find room for here, says 
of our system :— 


- “The schools of Boston have long been famous 

‘not only in America, but throughout the world. 
There are signs that the supremacy of this city in 
educational matters is to be disputed by some of 
the Western cities; but for the present, at any rate, 
it is entitled to the first place.” 


It will certainly be greatly to our discredit if we 
do not, at least, maintain our present rank, in spite of 
all competition. 

_It is but just, it seems to me, that I should record 
in this connection the action of the “ Special Japanese 
Commission” in respect to our system. 

Four years ago Fujimaro ‘lanaka, in the capacity 
of Commissioner of Education from Japan, visited 
our schools, and subsequently made a thorough sur- 
vey of the leading European systems of education, 
the result of which he embodied in an elaborate 
report. On his return home he was made Minister 
of Education; and this year he was sent as a Special 
Commissioner of Education to the Centennial Exhi- 
bition at Philadelphia. While in this country he 
visited the schools of the principal cities, and ex- 
tended his observations into Canada, as Canada had 
made a noble educational exhibit at the Centennial. 
Boston was one of the last cities visited by him. 
He came accompanied by several assistants. After 
spending several days inspecting the different grades 
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of schools, going to some in the most unpromising 
localities, as well as to the best, he announced to 
me that he had selected our system for the purpose 
of making collective exhibit of it in the imperial 
city of Tokio. In carrying out this plan, he pur- 
chased while here school materials to the value of 
about $10,000. And the City Architect is at the 
present time preparing for him plans of two of our 
best school-houses, one Primary and one Grammar, 
for reproduction as a part of the exhibit. 


DUTIES PERFORMED. 


In compliance with the requirements of the Regu- 
lations, I submit the following brief account of the 
duties I have performed. 

My time has been wholly devoted to the work of 
my office, in accordance with the requirements of the 
Regulations. The want of clerical help has been a 
serious drawback. I have visited the schools, when 
my other duties would permit, in order to obtaim, as 
far as practicable, a personal knowledge of their con- 
dition. Considerable time has been occupied in at- 
tending meetings of the Board of Supervisors, espe- 
cially with reference to the examination of teachers. 
Monthly meetings of the Principals have been con- 
ducted by me. ‘The educational studies required by 
Section 116 have been assiduously pursued. Section 
123, relating to the hour of keeping my office open, 
has not been complied with, as no “attendant” has 
been furnished. My regular office-hour is from 12.30 
to 1.30, but this is by no means the limit of the time 
I find it necessary to be present. ) 
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VISIT TO WESTERN CITIES. 


The Board having unanimously granted me leave 
of absence for the purpose of visiting schools in the 
principal cities of the West, I set out on the trip on 
the 28th of May, and visited Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland and New 
York. Although the time occupied by this trip was 
only a little over two weeks, by travelling mostly by 
night, and by the courteous assistance of the Superin- 
tendents in the cities visited, I was enabled to visit a 
great number of schools of all grades, from the Kin- 
dergartens to the High Schools. Blanks, forms, and 
printed documents of every description employed in 
connection with the administration of the school 
systems of those cities were collected. I had intended 
to embody my account of the trip in this report, but 
rather than swell it to a greater size, I deem it best 
to issue a separate report on the subject, in accord- 
ance with the vote of the Board granting me leave 
to report in print. 


PERSONAL. 


Again I find myself in the same office, but in a 
new situation. ‘he continuity has been broken, 
and circumstances have changed. During eighteen 
months the office of Superintendent was vacant. It 
is now two years since I last spoke officially of the 
Boston Public Schools. I little anticipated that 
within a twelvemonth from the date of my resigna- 
tion I should find myself, with restored health, 
taking an active part in securing, through legislative 
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enactment, the needed reform of the old system of 
management, or that I should be elected my own suc- 
cessor, under a new organization of the Board. 

If these occurrences afford me some degree of sat- 
isfaction, it is chiefly because I hope they may be 
beneficial to the cause of education. My aim is, and 
will be, as it has been, to think, and say, and do the 
pest things for the promotion of this Boston School 
system, and not to content myself with merely helping 
to carry on the schools as they are, but to work for 
solid improvements and against harmful innovations. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent. 


Issued December, 1876. 
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Tables showing the number of teachers of each sex, in the different grades of 
schools, July 31, 1876. 


REGULAR TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS. Males. Females. | Total. 

Normal SChoolpemainew. it spt Gena adu a! Deb, bo Oc 1 2 3 
Tans choolae awe me AS he A Bs a ao SOMO Glin 13 5 G3 18 
HnglichpEishPSCHOOlsisuems We us tiathelNe ls seats ie ite snsMrolte 18 BA oe 18 
Girls sHogay SChoolgasweneircns a) cle toe ey it ed a helge eh eines 1 26 22 
OX DUTY ISIS COOOL Pewee listen se a|)lei hte toarels of aiteails 1 ve 8 
MorchesterHishiSChOols culeve sisi sisi iMod ef omens ich eens 1 4 5 
Oharlesto wimp oS GhOOls sn syteite | «hecho ala toielte rel eect 3 5 8 
West Roxbury High School. ........ egcal caMraie.t & 2 2 4 
iBrightonwHighsSchooleves ss. te a lmicltel cris trsiaten ates ae 1 2 3 
Grammar Schools. . 6 6 6 ee eee ee ee ee ee 87 493 580 
PEUMALY Ui CUOOISy maior. cic slisihMionieMleiteltsnictt mlcnrclne ig sh gon temle 423 423 
Licensed Minors’ School <=.) ses ee Da siilleiko tach we'peoers eins ee 2 2 
Peat MiutevSchoolsiw.irs oqo teil cms MieMeMadc ents teins iia Kes 6 8 8 
Hyenine Drawing-Schoolsc ie sane cm emeniol st cite ol s\tsn sie 16 Ae tec! € 16 
Hvyening Schoolsyeu.arerteiisveueaeisniou slist smell 5 ie) © bee 36 106 142 
fondergarrenkSChoglmesscmeucmels iene sie leh tavetinsit ett toes sre nwagee 1 1 
‘LO bal Seer cslaue uaaismioe waren ed cut ei ete oieiled ct cll atieins 180 1,075 1,256 


SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS. Males. Females. Total. 
Vocal and Physical Culture: High Schools ....... i Sct 1s << 1 
Military Drill: High Schools .......00 ee ees 1 cee 1 
Drawing: High and Grammar Schools ......... 5 2 7 
iW renchybHion SChOolsstemelleis tmenreite teen siesta src ne 5 eee 6 fu 5 
German: High Schools ..... ap deste kal, bey se wea meres 3 Gad: 3 
Music: High, Grammar and Primary ...... Seb ids 6 it 7 
BewinersGrammatietnoolsite tein ciivtiets (co) leton altel sin SACs tn 26 26 


OCA Rvamersics tre tetcatis cletta’ aire elec hemeies eMetrics ements 21 29 50 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, January 31, 1876. 


Average whole Average ab z ES a 2 
Number. Attendance. Sols S| |4\8\a 
ScHOOLS. od/8 318i ¢/2| |, (2a 
: —|SSlsz AlHiS|al/S\als 
a a | a la le |g /Eeles lolizlaisisigi2 
— TE ae) Pal as an ON ea Nei oi ete Q 
(eo) Aes fo} fo) =i Ye) a ee) D1 S15 |"a ond -la 
ea oo) H Mo) iddiad Slain bla oid 
BMOETIAU My 6) whe) she te ist] 0, ee 72 72 (AON PRO AN taeda Lit 
DEM les here te a 6 64 SO2 1. 352 | 3832 3352} 20 | 94.3 4| 2) 5 ; 
English High ......| 535 ].../| 535 | 524 524] 11 | 97.2) 1) 5/13). y 
Geiey HIgh ih se oe ey | 0 599 599 566} 566] 83 | 94.4) 1). 2) 4)15 
Roxbury High. ..... 102 96 198 | 100} 94] 194) 4 | 97.9} 1]. 1} 1} 5 
Dorchester High. .... 59 80 BON SS TA B82) 0 Te Ob -diael IT. 1] 3 
Charlestown High.... 96 116 212 94) 111) 205) 7 } 96.7) 1) 4) 2 2| 3 
West Roxbury High... 19 57 Ome Slguco Oi iaiee:|s oMino ted 1) 2 
Brighton High. ..... 384 22 56 Bolly 2a) at 32), 9428) Lies 2 
Totals ....... .| 1197 | 1042 | 2239 /1159) 992/2151) 88] 96.1) 8 it 5} 3{10}31 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, July 31, 1876. 
Average whole Average Z ; a 
Number. Attendance. ‘33/8 x Slgls 
ScHoots. o di S1S\a/2] ./alalg 
, (MLIsslalHlSlalx/ai8 
. ° . a . . a |SSi®@aglilnl(viale!19|21a 
a iS rt ar Se =n eR UE Be oS lal 
ee fe) 5 S/H |S |Pelse Sisielals|.|4 
ea o) BH |M1O1e lesiadie ala ip lain i< 
MUMETIME Gils Tats © 60s 5 69 69 66} 66; 3/96.] 1 1 il 
SIE Ga ete leis sis ss | “S00 | + 355 | 328 328, 27).92. | 1) 5) 2) 5 
Bigetian Bigh=. . * sss 483 ° 483 | 462 462} 21) 95. | 1) 5/12 
PRR TT Diels soos | 569 569 5221522) 47) 92.) din . | 2) 4/15 
Roxbury High. ....-.. 91 82 173 87| 78} 165 8) 95.} 1]. 1} 1| 5 
Dorchester High...... 57 "6 | 1838 | 68{ 69] 122) 11/92.) 1]. Tors 
Charlestown High. .... 93 | 106] 199 | 90} 99] 189} 10/95. | 1) 1) 1|. aS 
West Roxbury High... . 19 56 75 18} 64) 72 PANES] 3 ae a EU 9 th sea 2 
Bermentom High. . oy. + + 32 18 50 30) 16} 46 4| 92, | 1). aul oh 
Potala, «Gq . » . > «>| 1130 976 | 2106 |1068} 904/1972| 134| 94. | 9/11/16} 5| 5} 8/30 
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Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, January 31, 1876. 
Average whole Average x = sa 
Number. Attendance. 3g 5 in G é 
ScHOoLs. é fie bo $ es Z S ag 3 g 
Boys.) Girls.) Total.| Boys.| Girls.| Total. 3 2 = = z 2 2 = < z 
| ae eek 
Adams ......{ 350} 138] 488] 330) 131] 461] 27/94.3) 1} 11-11] 31 5 
Andrew. .....{ 314) 111) 425} 295! 101/ 396] 29'93.2! 1141.} 11 21 6 
Bensett 22. Se vas 129} 272| 133] 120} 253] 19/93.0; 11.1.1.] a) 6 
Bigelow .....| 709}. ..| 709] e677]. . 677| 32/95.3| 1] 11 11 1] 11 10 
Bowditch. ....|. 343| 343] . 326] 326] 17\95.0/ 11.|7/1] 2] 6 
Bowdoin .....]...{ 421) 421). ..] 380] 389] sgioz.siai.}.1al al 6 
Brimmer .....| 568 568) 535/. . 535] 33/94.2; 11 1) 171] 1) 8 
Bunker Hill. ...| 294/ 297] 591] 284) 284) 563/ 23/96.1; 1111.11 2! of 
Centralti7.f-. eee Zeal ake 282| 269). . 269| 13/95.2) IPP ee ees 
Chapman.....| 259] 259/ 518/250 246/496 lade pn 3 be | a pa 
Comins......| 346] 366] 712} 334)  350| esa! os'96.1/ 1 21.1 2! si 10 
Dearborn 2: 2}. /4eo} a1e|<sag} lass; sesh gis ee 1}.] 1) 3/18 
Dudley (Boys) ..| 416)...| 416 ra ae | 404 ee 1] 1/.} 4} 1] 6 
Dudley (Girls) ..|.. 307} 307/...| 288! 2881 9193.81]. 1.14] 4 4 
Dwight). 3-4 Brahe keel eres 552] 21/96.2) 2] 3} a} 3] 1 
Hot % =. Rothery 627) eas) Alpe oe 608} 39/938) 1] 1| 1] 1) 1] 21 
Everett’. .....{/...{| 660} 660]}...| 626| 626/ salos.7] 41.|.} a1 31 10 
Everett, Dor... .| 157| 155! 312/149 = 295) 17|94.6| 1).].].] 1 
Florence ..... 72} 61) 183} 68} 58} 126 74.6} 1}.|.].] .| 8 
Frankliny iis 2}o2ihs 678} 678|. . .| 630} +630} 48/92.9) 1).|}.| 1} 3] tol. 
Gaston. . ie.) |: 403} 403 7 374| 374] 29/92.8] 11.].] 14] 21 6 
Gibson ....-..] 91] 841 475] 86) —s77|_—sa63|_ azles.al al}. |. ala 
Hancock .....|/...| 581) 531)... ./ 510} 510] 2196.0) 1).|.} a}: 4] 8 
Harris’. Sos ocs. fe aie eddies 214 100; 103; 203| 11/94.5) 1/.].]. alae 
Harvard,Ch. ...| 304| 260) 564 291, 246/587] 27/95.1/ 11 11. | 41 al 8 
Harvard, Br... .| 134] 143 277;  119| 128| 2471 gols9.4 oe ol sl. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Hillside’. .. 


Lawrence. . 


Lewis... 


Eincolni.s « 


Lowell .. 


Lyman ... 


Mather .. 
Mayhew . 
Minot... 
Mt. Vernon 


Norcross 


IP DILIPS <6 ie 


Prescott. . 


Prescott, Ch. 


Quincy .. 
Rice ... 
Sherwin 
Shurtleff . 


Stougiton 


Tileston. .. 


Warren.. 
Wells... 
Winthrop . 


Winthrop, Ch. 


Totals 


SSS 


Average whole 
Number. 


Boys. |Girls. | Total. 


293} 322 615 


244) 237 481 


12,632) 11,237 | 23,869 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys. | Girls. | Total. 


SUA. rele 874 
273 254 527 
513}... 513 
192 115 367 
412 198 610 
137 144 281 
363] 2 6 363 


12,025] 10,531) 22,556 
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160 ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, July 31, 1876. 


Average whole Average 2 “3 g 
Number. Attendance. . Se E : E fs 3 
SCHOOLS. | 8 a8 : E ale 3 : = 
Boys.| Girls.|Total.| Boys.| Girls.|Total.|§ 2|2 E/g/E1s/2] <| 2 $ 
| 43155 |3 12/5 [| | ie 
Adaing s Wace tam ait 372] 143] 515} 345} 182] 477] 88/9301) aielt eee ie 
Andrew. .....| 298 96] 389] 273 87| - 860} 29/93.0] 1] 1 UMeegha 
Bennett .l./< ch. 5 139} 120] 268] 127] 118] 245} 23/91.0] 1). ea 
Bigelow: (4.4 chs 746|. 2.» | 746)’ TOO]. .°si > 709) SaO.01)0g anid cere 
Bowditch mck eines 399 855] . 304 834) 21/94.0] 1 1h QtaGie I 
Bowdoin .....{[++-| 448 44s}. 402! 402) 41/91.0] 1 1] aha ete 
Brimmer oe oe | es O28. Sh) POSS ies a7el oases Pa 44/93.0; 1} 1; 1). 1] 2);- 8]. 
Bunker Hill. . . . | 292| 304) 596], 279] 280] 568) “28/05.0) aia) a eno 
Central. .....{ S820). -.] 320; 302 202} 18/95.0) 1]. 2) 4). 
Chapman.....| 275] 276] 551] 261; 257) 518} 33)/94.0/ 1) 1 11 3! -6| 1 
COminst taney smeras 370 400 770 850 378 728] 42/95.0| 1] 1 DA WeRe wie 16 as | 
Dearborn. ....{ 472! 393| 865) 435; 361} 796} 69/92.0] 41 a1. | a) Sinise 
Dudley (Boys) 428 428} 407]. 407} 23/95.0] 1] 1 TH aol 
Dudley (Girls) .. c 307; 807). .'. 281 281] 26)91.0/*1] . 1). dtvighe 
Dwight. «... «| ) 685|% 585] 656/...| 556] 29/95.01 1) 1} a} a} 4) SI. 
THibe. PLOTS ea (BO baa 2 641| 50/93-0} 11 2] a] 4) 4} 21 
Hverettin v4 ssa eles 685} 685|. . 644| 644) 41/94.0] 1].).] 1] 3] 10] 1 
Everett, Dor... .| 158} 169) 327/149} 156] 803) 22/94.0) 1 tl 6} 2 
Plorence yeas eite 68 Ou) sees 62 53] 116] 10/92.0):1/, 3) 1 
Hranklin-#4) ass 24 |n< 689 689]. . 639 639! 50)/93.0] 1 1} SSL" or 
Gastonurener sneer. 2 413) 418 878} 878} 35/92.0) 1 1) > 2) eon 
Gibsons bch. ele aol 106) 216] 101): | 94]. 195) Boma 2 al 
Hancock’..... .| 663} 565 542| 542} 23196.0] 1 Tea Ope 
Hareia i. ane nes: “t) 215 97/ 102; 199 Hie. 1 oie 
Harvard, Ch. ...| 307; 268) 675} 290/ 249) 539 ee dad 12), 9} 1 
Harvard, Br. . . « | nk 6) 5}. 


133} 151 234 120 ye 256} 28)90.0 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


Average whole Average wah te 5 g s 
Be kaa, Number. Attendance. ae a8 g ~ s g 3 
2/55 /5(s)2 8/2 | 3 | 
Boys. |Girls. | Total.| Boys. | Girls. |Total.| 2 4 HS. 2 ae @ < g z 
he IE A GARE Sa Da al ei a 
IUISICe4. o2ie- ore or} ome 0 229 229 Pama 210 210) 19/92.0) 17°.) . 6} 1 
Lawrence . 2 « « « O02) 5. 962 928] . .*. 928} 34/96.0) 1) 1) 2) 1} 1] 18). 
Lewis. . se eee 297 268 565 279 252 531] 34/94.0} 1] 1) .] 1) 2} 8] 1 
Lincoln . .-. « « » bs) -} nee 558 D2iilee ete 527 OL 94.0101 Te ied eg 
Lowell « «e+ ee 219 205 424 213 198 411} 18/97.0); 1} 1)}.}) 1) 1] 4) 1 
Lyman e+«-«eee 422 196 618 399 187 586) 32/95.0) 1] 1} .j] 1] 3) 71 
Mather ..-«-ee-e 148 158 306 131 139 270| 36/88.0] 1 Salter | Mec een Geae 
Mayhew ..-.e- 407. sx. 407 SIGs tans 376) » 31}93.0) 1),1) 1] 1} 1} 6). 
Minot... eee 110 120 230 102 106 208] 22)90.0) 1! . 1] 4. 
Mt. Vernon.... 66 62 128 62 58 120 8}93.0} 1 eee. Cale 
Worcroks °¢ 3°. se | ees 63T) 68TH 608} 608; 29;96.0] 1).].1/ 1] 2) 11/1 
Phillips . . eee « 490;... 490 453| 2. . 453; 37/92.0) Li Pi) Ti 1). 814 
Prakoots » Meme 341 284 625 321 269 690} 35/94.0) 1) 1].] 118 . 
Prescott, Ch. .». 239 225 464 228 214 442} 22/95.0! Fi 1] .1 1) 2 
Quincy ..- eee 653}... 653 612]... . 612} 41/94.0] 1] 1} 1] 1) 1 A 
See reeetet} 652)... | 632| 507] ...s | 597] 35/94.0] 1) 3) 1) 3). h1] 
Sherwin ....-. 423 431 854 899 406 805} 49/95.0) 1] 1] .] 1 ns} ba | 
RSMITEICL Ge < wo: 0 «> | 08.0 719 TORE ta se 653 653} 66/91.0) 1 5 eo 
Stoughton ....{| 117} 90} 207/ 109} 82] 91/ 16/92.0) 1|. 1 : 
Tileston .. «0» 32 34 66 28 30 58 SHB 7 Give alive tbls . 
Warren. ....- 310 339 649 296 317 613} 36/94.0) 1] 1) .| 1] 2 F 
OUB ele tal ote ote | de 6 405 O50 ote 382 382) 23)94.0} 1). 1! 2 1 
Winthrop. ....|]...{| 880] 880). .°.| 796] 796] 84/90.0) 1)./.]| 2] 3] 13] 1 
Winthrop, Ch. .. 266 268 534 249 247 496}, 38|93.0} 1} 1} .| 1] 2 ‘ 


Totals .. » « | 18,178) 11,610) 24,788) 12,392 10,786 23,178 | 1610} 93.9) 49) 26 | 12/40) 87| 266) 25 
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STATISTICS. 
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8 EI Ee, 


Orr's | 109‘ | zoe‘e | ge2°e | 98n‘e | Tog’ | e99°% GFT 99  |008‘ez| 6¢9°9 S8h'g 68l'F Lee's LBS CGP Els Ses ae Se ee ae ee ee eee 

cw €9 ez fon les floor |e 8% IT 769 =| SSE | GOL | 68 T8 1g & ea aas ag eet ee re 8 el eb 
06 «| 8 TOL | TOL | sek | SPL | F6 6P 7 008 | #03 | SSE | AT 83 68 gg SPS RNAS SORE nS Ng OIE 
99 tF cH 09 «=| e¢ 9g oF 8 -++lee |z6 [06 €8 1g cg If Dee eee eee eee eee ee sTOM 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, January 31, 1876. 


: a n 
Average whole Average SB oe eeeneicis 
a Number. Attendance. o S/38)/ a5 | /4. 
Districts. | 3 DSIBD| S| wo | o8 
5 Hw O10 = Bo H Os 
= > ahs Sone ba 
@ |Boys. | Girls. |Total.|Boys. |Girls. |Total.|<4 q|Aq| a3 | 0 Es 
Adams. ....| 8 | 262] 103] 365] 248| 98] 341} 28 |93.4| 211 | 164] 375 


Andrew ....-| 8| 222} 179) 401 207 164 | 371 | 30 |92.5) 289 | 138 427 
Bennethe senses 98 87 | 185 84 69 | 153 | $82 |82.7) 102 | 93 195 
Bigelow ....| 14 | 883 | 270) 653 | 357 | 247} 604 | 49 92.5} 451 | 203 654 
Bowditch... .{ 18 | 279°} 292 | 571 | 259 | 263 | 522 |: 49 91.4) 359 | 230 589 
Bowdoin. ...j|10j}| 188 | 240; 428 172} 214 | 3886 | 42 |90.2} 292 | 179 471 
Brimmer....| 9] 214] 197 411 | 195 176 | 371 | 4090.2) 288 | 1386 424 
Bunker Hill ..| Jl 257 250 507 | 234 | 227 461 | 4690.9) 289 | 259 548 
Central ite..22) peo) |p 145 79 | 227 139 71 | 210 | 17 |92.0) 160; 76 236 
Chapman ...|12| 339 217 | 556 | 311 | 199 | 510 | 46 /91.8} 355 | 196 551 
Comins ....| 16 | 407 409 | 816 | 378 | 877 755 61 |92.5| 470 | 326 796 
Dearborn ...|18 | 466} 434; 900} 417 | 3875 792 | 108 |88.0} 496 | 391 887 
Dudley (Boys) oh fe. Pale 196 | 413 | 200 180 | 3880 | 33 |92.0) 231 | 175 |. 406 


Dwight ..../| 6 141 | 1383 | 274 | 1380 | 120 | 250} 24 /91.2} 190 | 114 304 
Eliot. .....{/16| 448 | 220/ 668] 413} 201] 614 54 |91.9| 424 | 261 685 
Everett . 2°. .j} 11 | 810) 252°-)  562:|> 287 | * 228) 515 1° 4791.6) 356 | 256 612 


104 87 191 96 TOME aTL 20 }89.5; 104] 82 186 
Florence. ... 85 88 | 173 80 79 | 159 14 |86.1} 97 76 173 


Everett, Dor.. .| 4 
4 

Hrankliny cae oemerienO: 138 128 266 128 114 242 24 |90.0| 1388 | 115 253 
8 
4 


Gastont. shenst 200 | 198 | 398 189 | 178 | 367 | 31 /92.2| 207 | 176 383 
88 84 | 172 79 73 | 152] 20 |88.3). 97 | 86 183 
Hancock ....j|17 | 3389} 440) 779 | 3820] 410} 780 | 49 /|93.7| 458 | 325 183 
Harris... ...|.3 59 61)* 120 52 52 | 104} 16 |86.6} 73] 49 122 
Harvard, Ch.. .| 14 | 319 | 327 | 646 | 289] 288 | 577 | 69 |89.3) 427 | 246 673 


Harvard, Br.. .| 5 | 120 91; 211] 106 78 | 184 | 27 |87.2) 111 79 190 


Gibson’. tives sss 


DISTRICTS. 


Hillside .. 
Lawrence . 
Lewis ... 
Lincoln .. 
Lowell... 
Lyman... 
Mather .. 
Mayhew .. 
Minot ... 


Mount Vernon 


Norcross. . 
Phillips .. 
Prescott’. . 
Prescott, Ch. 
Quincy... 
Rice . 15. . 
Sherwin. . 
Shurtleff. . 
Stoughton . 
Tileston .. 
Warren .. 
Wells... 
Winthrop . 


Winthrop, Ch. 


Totals .. 


Average whole Average 
a Number. Attendance. 2, 3 
® |Boys. |Girls. | Total.| Boys. | Girls. |Total.|<4 < 
4 99 85 184 89 cli 166; 18 
19 744 171 915 709 159 868) 47 
il 288 246 534 265 218 483) 51 
7 287 75 3862 265 65 330 32 
8] 218] 168} 386] 204 156] 360] 26 
8 234 136 370 221 125 346 24 
4) 104, 98] 202] 92 84) 176} 26 
7 178 zit 255 157 68 225 30 
4 83 94 177 76 82 158 19 
3 41 55 96 39 51 90 6 
7 16} 336] 352 15\° © 323) <= 338)" 14 
8 158 141 299 141 118 259 40 
10 281 237 518 259 212 471) 47 
5 120 125 245 112 112 224 21 
7 167 186 343 155 162 317; 26 
15 346 346 692 319 310 629} 63) 
15 383 370 753 360 849 709 44 
6 161 166 327 149 149 298 29 
3 61 62 123 56 56 112 11 
1 10 15 25 10 14 24 1 
7 205 174 379 185 157 342] 37 
12 250 269 519 232 250 482) 37 
7 145 146 291 134 132 266) 25 
8 ma 203 407 186 180 366 41 
421 rou 9,043] 19,657} 9,800] 8,160) 17,960/1,697 


STATISTICS. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


1g o | J 
Oo} wk 8 } 
ones Ss o 

sal eo | wR |G 
Seg op oO 
) co) (ee) oe 
25| F®2 | » | Ss 
me] eso o aro 
or og > eS 
ad) ms1olFR 


90.0} 102} 84 186 


91.2| 11,959] 8,176] 20,135 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, July 31, 1876. 


2 A n 
Average whole Average 188] q a 3S 
= Number. Attendance. Nea a} go |/ nla. 
DISTRICTS. So as slot} oF] wo | o8 
fo} ww O19 i Bo tH Oo 8 
a Oe Soe de eee 
® |Boys. |Girls. | Total.| Boys. |Girls. |Total.|4 <|a<q} a3 | 0 Bite 


Adams.....j| 8.| 248 
Andrew. . «2 .| 8/5219 
Rennetty i cos hs) leet iaee ed 


Bigelow ....|13| 346 | 224] 570] 328 204] 532] 8893.8] 407] 180] 587 
Bowditch ...|13| 288 | 289] 57% | 264] 262] 526] 51 /91.0; 380 | 217] 6597 
Bowdoin. ...|10| 197 | 230] 427] 178 | 206} 384] 48 |89.9) 205 | 165]. 460 
Brimmer. ...{| 9 | 203] 200] 403] 185] 179 | 364] 89 /90.3} 287/118] 400 
Bunker Hill . .| 11 | 259] 258 | 517] 235 | 228 | 463] 54/89.5| 314] 235] 6549 


Chapman j;. ~« . }-12,}, ,311 
Comings odie bulaniontet 


Gentralyy cease. tao vers 


209 | 520 | 283); 186 | 469 51 |90.2} 348 | 177 525 
Dearborn ...|18]| 461} 410; 871] 419 | 855 | 774 | 97 |88.8) 559 | 385 944 
Dudley (Boys) 9 | ,219 173 | 392 | 204] 160] 3864 | 28 |92.8} 227 | 180 407 
Dwights <i 216 124 | 188 | 262 | 115 123 | 2388 | 24 |90.8} 188 | 105 293 
Fliot «2. ee «| 16.) 460 | .222 | 682 | 424} 202 | 626 |. 56 191.8) -426 | 2765 701 
Hverett. <2 6 «(| Llg|) e041 5 247.1) 5515), 283 | 223 | 506 | 45 91.8) 341 | 283 624 
Everett Dor.. .} 4 | 101 81] 182 93 70 | 163 | 19 |89.6; 90]| 97 187 
Florence. ...j 4 86 94 | 180 76 i 84 | 160] 20/88.8; 97] 92 189 
Franklin. .../ 6 126 |. 127} 253 | 117 | 113 | 280 | 283 |90.9)° 144 | 109 253 
Gaston. «e..| 8| 189; 187 376 181 | 165 | 346 | 30 |91.9) 235 | 159 394 
Gibson. ....| 4 94 78 | 172 85 67 152 | 20 |88.3} 1380 | 185 215 
Hancock ....|17 | 3829 | 409} 788] 313 | 876 | 689 | 49 |98.3) 441 | 806 TAT 
Harris .....| 3 60 65 | 125 53 55 | 108 | 17 |86.4) 87] 35 122 
Harvard, Ch.. .| 14 | 814] 3817 | 631 | 287 | 285 | 572] 5990.6} 461 | 258 719 
Harvard, Br.. «| 5 | 180 88 | 218} 114 78 | 192 | 26 /88.1) 157} 90 247 
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: A n 
. Average whole Average en eden d) oi ey ae 
a Number. Attendance. odlsSl a5 | B14. 
Districts. | = a a|/SS| oP |e | 28 
:|—_-_— ——leeles| £2 |= | 2s 
w_|Boys. |Girls. | Total.| Boys. |Girls.|Total.|4q <|\oa4| 93 |6 | Bs 


| | | ee | | 


Hillside .... 4 92 76 168 85 67 152} 16/90.5 
Lawrence ...|. 21 793} 220} 1013 759 206 965} 48/95.2 606; 407) 1013 
OWI) 6) -e0fe oj 14 LD 259 218 ATT 


Wincoln) <9... '. 7 217 67; 344 249 61 310} 384/90.1 173} 179 352 


Lowell. ee 8 @ 


hyman. <3.) 


Mather .... 


Mayhew sitet coche 


Mount Vernon 


9 
§ 
4 
7 8 
MANGE 5) oi od or. 8 66 79 145 59 68 127 18/| 87.6 101; 41 142 
3 9 
Norevoss.... 7 
8 


Phillips. .... 
Prescott «/« . ..|//10 272 217 489 249 192 441} 48)/90.8 277| 222 499 


Prescott, Ch.. . 5 129 116 245 129 104 224) 21'91.0 214) 65 279 
Quincy. .... 7 94 161) 


RICO di Site nese 15 2 826 682 3823 294 617 65/90.5 341| 304 645 
Sherwin ....{ 15 389 | 


ShurtlefF.... Gl oe 182) 5. 66) 0 299 122 1651 273] 25/91.5| 194) 113 307 
Stoughton... 3 55 57 112 50 §2 102} 10/90.3 95} 37 132 
Tileston ..... . 1 17 17 34 16 16 32 2|92.0 29) 10 39 
Warren .... 7 197 168 865 181 150} 331) 34/90.8 219) 176 395 


WV lS. . Grin ot os} 12 244, 271 515 225 247 472} 43/91.6 337} 201 538 
Winthrop... 7} 1389 
Winthrop, Ch. . 8} 191 


172} 182} 354) 46/88.5 292) 134} 426 


EN et Ne ee eee ey 


Totals . .. .| 423/ 10,457 | 8,764 19221 9,618| 7,877] 17,495 IPP Pek 12,306| 7,940) 20,246 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Table showing the number of Pupils in each Class, the number of the different ages, and the 
whole number in each District, July 31, 1876. 


s Fel te S a eae 

e m ° > ~ 

m Ss a 3 a 2 5 : % ba nu | 2 
2,5 12/6 | 2 | 8 |r se ee 

DISTRICTS. | 5 ro oO a 5 Ss) on | 2 S aoe pare 
2 ss Em a! oat Os > 3) ajeg 
2 2° sew | 3 pe) + oa o a 
= 3 a 5 ba Mee Se Aa 5. | ian s 
ee oP) Ho Fy fy a |FS | & 77) nan | |4 


wee | eee | eres | eee | es | ee | ee ee | | | 


Adams ... 71 43 AT 45 505 97 | 3853 42 82 87 | V7) 65 
Andrew. ..{ 104 43 48 52 49 | 129 | 425 72 97 92 | 891 - 75 


Bennett... 48 50 21 39 27 51} 236 42 38 50 | 389) 67 
Bigelow... 90 OT twredO 84 | 122 84 | 587 64 | 172] 171 | 115} 65 
Bowditch . .| 106 66 82 82} 101; 160} 597} 112; 147 | 121 |} 118} 99 
Bowdoin .. 64 ig 60 78 17 104 460 98 85 | 112] 90) 75 


Brimmer ..| 44{ 42] 60] 49] 92] 113] 400] 61] 121] 105} 69] 44 
Bunker Hill.| 85 | 90} 69] 80] 83] 142] 549] 90] 117] 107 | 102} 133 
Central. ..| 42| 33] 30] 46] sa! 41| 224] 37] 38]. 61] 48} 40 
Chapman. .| 75] 71] 89] 94; 90] 106} 525] 78] 120) 148] 92] 87 
Comins ...| 143 | -108| 81] 106} 158] 281] 877 | 166| 173 | 208 | 154] 176 
Dearborn. .{ 130] 115| 111} 123] 195] 270 | 944] 141] 203 | 199 | 199] 202 
Dudley(Boys)| 47| 113] 56] 43| 61] 87| 407; 56] 74] 97| 96) 84 


———= 


Dwight... 47 | 48 44 46 49 64 | 293 44 17 67 | 59) 46 
Eliot ....} 105 | 214] 100 93 | 118 | 171 | 701} 103} 161 | 162 | 120) 155 
Hiverett ... 87 90 |} 110; 102} 103 | 1382] 624 88 97 | 156 | 145) 138 


Everett, Dor. 
Florence .. 
Franklin .. 
Gaston... 


Gibson ... 


45 52 99 45 94 59 | 394 44 78 | 113 | 89} 70 


89} 125 | 107 | 108! 153] 175 | 747} 121} 163! 157 | 189] 167 
27 19 26 10 15 25 | 122 airs 41 82 | 138) 19 
109 | 101 82} 100 94} 233 |} 719} 114; 168 | 179 | 144) 114 
60 27 25 38 28 69 | 247 36 56 65 | 49! 41 
24 28 26 32 23 49 | 182 40 38 83 | 383) 38 


Hancock .. 
RTarrin 0s lois 
Harvard, Ch. 
Harvard, Br. 
Hillside... 
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a P a : 

\ oO a aie a ie a a ee eve 
& S) = S) a Sinan ot ahi 

DIsTRICTS. | 5 J o & 5 Sy aes 
~ 2 ess e q aa 

7) ° me oq re] oO - 

H 9 g 3 & * ee; 

Fe Q BH a fe a | eS 


Lawrence. .| 161 154) 174] 142] 147} 2385) 1013 
Lewis....| 79} 79| 75] 67| 79] 150| 529 
Eincoln 3. . 64 49 54 54 63 68 352 
Lowell ... 60 54 67 70 55 121 427 
Lyman... 17 34 52 59 62; 113 387 


Mather... 9 36 20 34 54 73 226 
Mayhew .. 56 58 380 53 33 59 289 
i 9 36 19 38 17 23 142 
Mt. Vernon . 33 22 82 23 9 3 122 


Norcross.. . 50 50 45 47 54 97 343 
Phillips... 53 75 40 50 51 40 309 
Prescott . oe 69 70 95 58} 104 103 499 
Prescott, Ch. 24 54 24 51 89 87 279 
Quincy ... 43 46 46 53 69 91 348 
AvICOe ots. « O8;| 6110)| “119 103 90; 125 645 


Sherwin... 90 82) 107 69; 192; 245 785 
Shurtleff .. 82 51 49 39 59 17 307 


Stoughton. . 21 21 35 9 46) .. 182 
Tileston... 9 101) Bases a 12 39 
Warren... 93 67 57 51 47 80 895 
mVOCllg. os » 69 65 85 78 108 133 538 


Winthrop. . 38 36 45 38 389 61 257 
Winthr’p, Ch.| _59 57 49 “85 79 97 426 


. Z 
Pleas a 
145 225| 226 
75 126) 134 
34 56 83 
48 98} 115 
53 70 92 
49 62 49 
58 28 48 
36 32 33 
12 BVA Ou 
50 65 81 
60 44 54 
74 95/} 108 
65 65 84 
57 96 78 
99 108! 134 
120 187; 166 
40 79 75 
39 sl 25 
10 9 10 
53 81 85 
89 12715 421 
36 67 81 
92 116 84 


| Eight years. 


| 


Lith 


89 


Nine years 
and over, 


et 
o a 
ao oo 


102 


a rn | 
o © b& 


104 


45 


rn | ne | 2 ees 


Totals. . | 3,096 | 2,991 | 2,896 | 2,916 | 3,488 | 4,914 | 20,246] 3,159] 4,420/4,689/4,143/3,835 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Table showing the number of Pupils in each Class, the number of the different ages, and the 
whole number in each District, January 31, 1876. 


e a 2 : © a a 

Po) Sy Bd Sl ie oy ee) cok) ee a ee et 
3 oO fd iS oS ay Zz a Es D o |S x 
DISTRICTS. | - e) a 6) hp o 3 > a a 
SB) ho) J oO o >> 
q ro we) a moO mp eo rs ~ 5 

71 2) y a a re o - © Pa ® B= Pe BC 
Boe Sl ee) 8s) Sool Bog) Sg A ee eee 
& | oleh | el & | @ 1/BS!| & 1} es @ le ee 
Adams... 59 65 50 34 AT 120 875 41 81 89 83] 81 


Andrew... 58 53 52 45 48 | I71 | 427 88 | 107 04] 76] 62 


Bennett... 55 34 29 29 29 19)| 195 20 39 43 | 35] 58 
Bigelow. . .| 107 101 101 104 83 | 158 654 | 101 | 158 | 192 | 131} 72 
Bowditch . . 82 91 86 82 91 | 157] 589 89 ; 126 | 144 | 182] 98 
Bowdoin .. 52 65 67 26 73 | 152) 471 86 17 128 | 108} 72 
Brimmer .. 57 58 50 55 95 | 109 |) 424 74 |. 111 | 1038.) 84) 52 
Bunker Hill. 58 96 92 64 92 | 146 | 548 67 | 110} 125 | 113} 133 
Central... 39 38 42 AT 387 83 | 236 28 44 46 | 56) 62 
Chapman. . 70 78 76 | 102 97 | 128; 551 85 | 1384] 186 | 114) 82 
Comins... 85 139 | 103} 110) 128 


Dearborn. .| 144 152 120 121 155 
Dudley(Boys)| 41] 98| 43] 75 | 75| 74] 406; 48] 84] 106] 90) 78 


Dwight...| 43] 49] 45] 50] 49 
Eliot 24 20) 10s: 1202; 008 1 SB 1107 


Hiverett. 2). el 17 99 | 1138] 100 
Everett, Dor. 22 27 33 45 22 
Florence .. 42 OO tenons 22 40 
Franklin .. 46 38 43 37 42 
Gaston ... AT 58 54 58 66 


105 | 383 34 84 89 | 96) 80 


Gibson... 37 24 22 27 26 47 | 183 26 29 42 | 39) 47 
* 

Hancock. 3} 1014. 116) 107 125 | 153 | 181 783 | 120 | 174 ' 168 | 148] 173 

Harris Po. 14 22 23 19 13 81 | 122 11 21 41 |. 27} 22 


Harvard, Ch.} 111 125 90 81 92 
Harvard, Br. 27 43 42 14 24 
Hillside... 31 22 29 26 33 


174 | 673 | 102 | 148 | 177 | 129] 117 


- 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


. DISTRICTS. 


First Class. 
Second Class. 
Third Class. 


ee _ | | | | | 


Lawrence. . 123} 159} 144 
Lewis... . 78 80 84 
Lincoln... 67 61 69 
Bowell... . 52 39 61 
Lyman ...| 62] 55| 56 
Mather... 13 26 24 
Mayhew .. 35 39 35 
Minot... 
Mt. Vernon 
Norcross. . . 37 49 57 
Phillips... 50 69 57 
Prescott... . 17 69 60 
Prescott, Ch.|. 30 46 23 
Quincy ... 44 52 51 
Bice. . a. 79} 108] 103 
Sherwin... 89 | 100 96 
Shurtleff .. 42 55 55 
Stoughton. . 24 17 19 
Tileston... 8 chile Bing 
Warren...| 104 72 56 
Wells....«. 68 74 17 
Winthrop. . 60 31 45 
Winthr’p, Ch.| 68 79 44 


Cc oO 
et =O 
bo 

rE 8 
— bd 
mT - OO 


Totals. . | 2,896 | 3,180 | 2,856 


a : Ss te pe 

Gs oO m Onis - 4 2 m 
ra Q a ee x a 3 aia) ts 
) & = vA = 3s ty ov o oR 
aq Ss) o on i S se Se || VES 
2 Pa EM Les Be ag | 2 3 
5 = = oS. © Ps Oe eee 
5 ee Es Us Aa Mes st Senne 
ey ey a) an oy TR nia ias 


157 181 167; 931 132} 203) 287) 192} 167 


138 85 171 684 95 111; 153) 150) 175 
86 153 | 274 798} 108 173} 188) 170} 159 


61 86 92 430 86 101; 86; 85) 72 


3,017 | 3,186 | 5,050 | 20,135) 2,728) 4,237/4,913/4,256/4,001 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS. __ 
5 JULY, 1876, iis 


SCHOOLS HAVING 


: mn c r 
DISTRICTS. g : 3 g F 1st Class | 6th Class 
& E a a = m2 only. | only. 
S) o co) o Oo a 
® ° a ts} © o 
| E a 5 AP hai 
(e) isa ia By Fy mM 


TAGENOUNEM iG FL B48 ocacow ren 5 2 ol Ts 
FANUTEW minememecivee Memon iente So ere 
Bennettre skeet nee chee 1 1 1 


Bigelow cmelesvereeets ted es 13 Ole Vet ws 


BO WditCh stems ektemeris bette 13 Cy Oar a PaO 


° 
° 
° 
° 
e 
° 
e 
e 
° 
° 


AS GWGOlim ems Wee b tenets te 3 Oblates ut 


Ispgbal> oe yh Gad alas Sallie thette il) emcoure 1 Perel woes 1 
Biunkernesil sires tratere yaar is lees To l\ecwems 


C@entraltremc ged oetieue, siete AO Re ee 1 


Chapman OF: OF (6) 0) .@ jewiep ere 12 eee eee eee oeoe eee 2 
Comins @: OF. o36) 0.) 8 8) Bake ew 13 3 ey @ @ eee 1 ee @ 3 
Dearborn mene se sls eu ene s 16 PA tae a a I ete a Sh 2 


Dudidy (Boys) “vars! suchas 1 SF etre tant Nkse tet eapeteo|teureite Bae 
DD Wight emete ssuatten ctepisiete 6 va eA Bid ez er 8. cere 


1 
Toby eke be enon ee eettees 13. jr. 6 Bil ieue's 1. liebe Fe) oaame 
Hrerewh suet ope 10 3 1 
Everett, Dorchester. ... 1 


1 
Florence  .jie%s «ie oe ss 1 
Franklin’ eles seme) or suspic. 6 

8 


Gaston 6 So Vs @...6) 0: 8: Few .e eis e ere @ ee e@ eo © @ eee 1 ee e % 
Gibson e @f.e \s 6 ¢ 8.00 @ «© ee eee 3 i ee eee ° 4 ee rae 
Hancock 6.92 6 se... 4 10 Bi "ore ie flame te T fh cr eee > 


Harris Cue) #04 6 10 & 18 os 8 eee SO lve vere tere oben eiien| tememne 0S eae 


Harvard, Charlestown... 9 Bitte rel Soper. edee ae | Lome 2 


LAE ANC seis to COLE. mei seme neh| Roe steel senes Co teeny ema Mesa ore rs 1 Pe 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


DISTRICTS. 


Lawrence . 
Lewis... 
Lincoln . . 
Lowell .. 


7 


Lyman .. 
Mather .. 


Mayhew . 
UES ee 
Mt. Vernon 


Noreross . 
Phillips .. 
Prescott. . 


Prescott, Ch. 


Quincy .. 
Sherwin . 
, Shurtleff! . 
| Stoughton. 
Tileston. . 


Warren... 


Wells ee 
Winthrop. 


. 


SES aes 


4 Winthrop, Ch. oe eis 8" § 


FROLRIES a ches vv 


ScHOOLS HAVING 


One Class. 
Two Classes, 
Three Classes. 
Four Classes. 
Five Classes. 
Six Classes. 


—————— | | | S| | 


ist Class 
only. 


6th Class 
only. 
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The following Table shows the number of persons in the city between the ages 
of five and fifteen, in the month of May, for ten years, and also the amount 
received by the city, in each year, from the State School Fund : — 


~ 


Persons between Five and} Proportion of Income 


YEARS. Fifteen Years of Age. from School Fund. 
Toy ed mare Sx | I _ 86,080 8,810 80 
L868. 3ih ds ene ates: Aes 43,109 11,545 18 
1869 bv cabo ea eater rs tase 42,624 8,171 38 
eye ee: ae ER NE 46,301 7,226 79 
LBTUiy ce eee steel. gee Ry a 45,970 12,015 14 
NOT Ore Manatee Laue ete 46,144 9,863 24 
LBTHe oss foots Rae SOR a 48,001 8,990 19 
1BTHes cchidsh Fis cue sek Haat 56,684 . 8,597 14 
Ipiheees SP ate 60,255 eh 
ere eee Ha Tee 58,636 eee 


The following Table shows the average whole number, the average attendance 
and the per cent. of attendance, of the Pustic Day Scuoots, of all grades, 
for ten years, ending July, 1876: — 


Average Average . , 


SBARR. Whole Number.| Attendance. Per cent. 
1SG5-66r eae atee Lin era ae 27,723 25,809 93.5 
IS66L67eb Se see esheets weche| [98,186 26,265 | 94.0 
1SGTERS bc REL nc hOeie hal ne] BO Bae 30,399 . |... 92.7 
1865-69 Peep setters ae oe 33,535 81,126 * *|** * "9am 
1869270 shearncer Hees seeaeste| 1) 85, 1ee 32,463 92.3 
1870eT Lice 6 dee By Heya yh 86,174 33,464 .|, « 92.5 
187172 ee ee meet aieg es 86,234 | 88,502 92.4 
LSTA TRL Wa dc ihe Mente SEY. 85,930 83,143 90.9 
RTOS TEER oe cece ran mige La Ode 41,613 92.6 
TBT- TOM haere ess eee eect a? 144-084 41,606 92.5 
ET BeT Gre Mee ot en ieee 46,098 42,797 92.8 


a 8 
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The following Table shows the aggregate of the average whole number and 
attendance of the pupils of the Hicu Scuoots, for ten years, ending July, 
1876 :— 


Average Average 


YEARS. Whole Number. | Attendance. Per cent. 
Yee See 873 845 96.7 
Deeg sas icc k. cs. 1,050 977 95.7 
OO en 1,064 1,025 95.7 
Mee Pa sessed 1,283 1,230 95.9 
LUG ee 1,501 1,430 95.2 
POTICTO 6. - cen ls: aids 1,640 1,553 93.8 
Cpe a Rape oo. 1,745 1,648 92.9 
‘ee 2,072 1,967 94.9 
OS ee 2,180 2,067 94.8 


OR a ; 2.178 2,062 94.8 


The following Table shows the aggregate of the average whole number and at- 
tendance of the GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, for ten years, ending July, 1876: — 


Average Average 


SEARS. Whole Number. | Attendance. Per cent. 
EG Girth Lie tess s'e.e.8 eee 0 wietehtcns 14,849 14,026 94.1 
SMCs eis cides cee sce 17,450 16,362 93.1 
OS Oe ee Se Ea? «eis 18,0438 16,9638 93.9 
SO A 19,028 17,807 93.2 
SS a A 19,565 18,312 92.5 
BOUT Gis a sshk cscs co.ceicsce 19,760 18,500 92.8 
PTT bwitisc.cis 00 rae Wale Ae 19,267 17,9738 93.2 
OR7B-74.--2 +. ee. 23,863 22.417 93.9 
DEMURE a Wididvicwscctceces 23,971 22,502 93.8 


. 24,329 22,867 93.9 
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The following Tatle shows the aggregate of the average whole number and 
attendance of the pupils of the Primary Scuoots, for ten years, ending 
July, 1876 :— 


Yrane Average Average 


WholeNumber.| Attendance. Fen eonk: 
1SBBEGTE on shee MIME UCLOnT. 12,405 11,393 91.1 
TST LOSE oa Ne ess 14,385 18,060 89.3 f 
TRGHSCO: tee. Pere Le: 14,384 13,101 90.4 
TRCOLTON aed. CR) AEDS G89 13,380. -| 90.4 | 
LS TOS TIM, eee RPE  oh ec 14,977 13,614 89.4 
T8712 Ss eee 14,716 13,351 89.8 
EGC ay es ace ene Sb Lea ia 14,790 13,418 90.0 | 
IRTBN TAY Gees: Oe eps 18,867 17,100 90.6 
Tye ps Akh pests NUL aN CR 18,665 16,889 90.4 
ARTEL TOR LES RO Oe 19,439 17,728 91.0 


The following Table shows the number of Primary ScuHoots, the average 
number, and the average attendance to a school, for ten years, ending July, — 
1876: — 


YEARS. Schools and |Average No. to|AverageAttend. 4 


Teachers. a School. to a School. 
1866207 fa aeeaee et meee 259 47.8 43.0 
1867-08 sees ee nee ere 303 AT 4 43.1 
LE6R=BOL Lone e aah eke fem ene i 307 46.8 42.6. 
1860-TOngi rie Ne pe secre 323 45.9 41.9 
IS7OZT element 327 45.8 41.6 | 
(OT IeToe er ceva estpeet hice: 325 43.9 39.8 "7 
LATOR TA Aconaeewt dee tgs cade 340 43.5 39.4 
Tepe t ion tae erro ut 416 45.8 411 
LB TADTB Pee Se een Be 414 45.1 40.8 
LETOATA bo ua Weawcnoaes oe bast 423 45.4 41.3 
a 
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Annual Expenditures for the Public Schools of Boston for the last twenty-two 
financial years, ending 30th of April, in each year, exclusive of the cost of 
the school-houses ; also the average whole number of scholars for each school 
year ending July, 1875. 


Financial | No. of 

Year. Schola’s. 
1854-55..| 23,489 
1855-56..| 23,749 
1856-57..| 24,231 
1857-58..| 24,732 
1858-59..| 25,453 
1859-60..| 25,828 
1860-61..| 26,488) 
1861-62..| 27,081 
1862-63..| 27,051 
1863-64..| 26,960 
1864-65..| 27,095 
1865-66. .| 27,728 
1866-67..| 28,126 
1867-68*.| 32,885 
1868-69 . .|+35,406 
1869-70*.! 38,414 
1870-71. .| 38,220 
1871-72..| 38,706 
1872-73..| 38,815 
1873-74*.| 48,543 
1874-75..| 48,400 
1875-76..| 49,423 


Salaries 


of Teachers. 


$222,970 
224,026 
225,780 
258,445 
268,668 
277,683 
286,835 
300,181 
310,632 
324,698 
372,480 
403,300 
492,796 
548,615 
719,628 
720,960 
816,344 


4] 
22 
57 
34 


27 


46 
93 
28 
43 
51 
84 
82 
66 
90 
04 
65 
66 
81 


Rate per 
Scholar. 


$9.51 
9.43 
9.32 
10.45 
10.56 
10.96 


10.82 | 
11.08 | 


11.50 
12.04 
13.74 
14.54 
17.52 
18.61 
20.32 
19 40 
21.36 
22.31 
23.96 
23.29 
25.14 
24.99 


Incidental Ex- 


penses. 


$62,950 50 
67,380 06 
72,087 71 

86,849 27 

86,098 21 

95,985 15 

111,446 31 

108,245 

115,641 

140,712 

180,734 

172,520 

186,908 

224,090 

268,048 

226,451 

315,254 

352,920 

362,620 50 

403,484 

474,874 


470,830 


Rate per 
Scholar. 


$2.66 
2.84 
2.97 
3.51 
3.38 
3.79 
4,21 
4,00 
4.27 
4,85 
6.67 
6.22 
6.64 
7.60 
7.48 
6.09 
8.25 
9.12 
9.34 
9.25 
9.81 
9.53 


eee 
$12.17 
12.27 
12.29 
13.96 
13.94 
14.75 
15.03 
15.08 
15.77 
16.89 
20.41 
DORR 
24.16 
26.21 
27.75 
25.49 
29.61 
31.43 
33.30 
32.54 
34.95 
34.52 


* Expense of annexed reckoned for four months, 
¢ Evening School pupils included after this year. 
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TOTAL EXPENDITURES. 


Table showing the net TOTAL expenses of the city, for Education, for twenty- 
two years, from May 1, 1854, to April 30, 1876, wnclusive. 


ey 


Financial Salaries of 
Wear. Teachers. 
1854-55... 2 ees $222,970 41 
1855-56... .2 cee. 224,026 22 
1856-57. esseeee 225,730 57 
LOS 7B ois citar 258,445 34 
T8559 20% tens 268,668 27 
1859-60 ........ 277,683 46 
1860-61....-.%. 286,835 93 
TS61262 oio''5 cs tie 300,181 28 
1862-63....----| 310,682 43 
1863-64 ........ 324,698 51 
1864-65...2+e6-| 372,430 84 
1865-66.....66. 403,300 82 
1866-67 22s cee. 492,796 66 
IS6THAO8 2 tne 548,615 90 
1868-69... 2+ eee. 719,628 04 
1869270 <adoseas 720,960 65 
TSTOAT) ciecreieram's 816,344 66. 
1871-72..0042 000 863,658 81 
LOFT 27 Gente ste s « 929,852 41 
UB7B2TA* os vee 1,015,572 72 
US7LATB eee lee 1,217,008 92 
TS75276 00. cee. 1,235,375 24 


Incidental 
Expenses. 


$62,350 

67,380 

72,037 

86,849 

86,098 

95,985 
111,446 
108,245 
115,641 
140,712 
180,734 
172,520 
186,908 
224,090 
263,048 
266,451 
315,254 
352,920 
362,620 
408,484 
507,364 


50 
06 


Cost of 
School-houses. 


$103,814 
149,732 
51,299 
225,000 
105,186 
144,202 
230,267 
166,181 
107,812 
5,870 
90,609 
200,532 
101,575 
188,790 
346,610 
612,337 
443,679 
97,800 
454,230 
446,663 
356,669 
277,746 


73 
80 


57 


Total 


Expenditures, 


$889,135 
411,139 
349,067 
570,294 
459,952 
517,871 
628,549 
574,567 
534,087 
471,281 
643,774 
776,375 
781,280 
961,497 
1,329,287 
1,599,750 
1,575,279 
1,314,380 
1,746,720 
1,865,720 
2,081,043 
2,015,380 


* Expense of Wards 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, only from January 1, 1874, to April. 
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Ordered, 'That the Programme of Instruction in 
Drawing be referred to the Committee on Drawing, 
with instructions to report the same to the Board in 
print. 

JUNE 18, 1876. 


The following Programme of Instruction in Draw- 
ing for the ensuing year, prepared by the Director of 
Drawing, and herewith respectfully submitted in con- 
formity to the above order, is the result of much 
careful study of the difficulties met with in carrying 
out the requirements of previous programmes. It 
has been framed after repeated consultations with the 
masters of the Grammar Schools, who, by explaining 
their views, both in conversation and in writing, have 
thrown much light upon the question, as to how the 
study of Drawing in its various branches can be car- 
ried on efficiently, economically, and with as little 
friction as possible. The chief difficulties met with 
arose from the number of subjects taught, and of 
books used in each class, and the consequent non- 
completion of books before the annual promotion in 
February, which necessitated waste of material, or 
the carrying of half-finished books from lower to 
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higher classes, with the use of two sets of books in 
the same class. | 

All these difficulties will disappear with the adop- 
tion of the present programme, which decreases the 
amount of work, by giving up Model Drawing in 
Classes 6, 5,4 and 8, and Geometrical Drawing in 
Classes 6, 2 and 1. 

The work of the classes will now be as follows: — 


Class 6. 5. 4, Bibset a bE 


Freehand Freehand. Freehand. Freehand. Freehand. Freehand. 
only. Geometrical. Geometrical. Geometrical. Model. Model. 


By taking Geometrical Drawing (as in Classes 5, 
4 and 3) for the first half of the year, and Freehand 
for the second half, and by taking Model (as in 
Classes 2 and 1) the first half; and Freehand the sec- 
ond half of the year, no pupil in the Grammar Schools 
will ever draw in more than one book during the half 
year, and each pupil will complete one book each half 
year, and no pupil will ever carry a half-finished book 
into a higher class. 

As each pupil will have two books “per annum” 
instead of three as heretofore, the cost of books will 
be reduced one-third. i 


In order to keep the Drawing Committee fully in- 


formed of the attention given by the Special Instruc- 
tors to the schools placed under their charge, they 
will be furnished with time-tables, with instructions 
to keep a record of their attendance, and to send in 


the same to the chairman every three months. Sim- 


ilar tables will be given to the masters, with similar 
instructions, and a request that they will report any 
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irregularity or tardiness on the part of the Special 
Instructors. 
On behalf of the Committee, 


CHARLES C. PERKINS, 
Chairman. 
JUNE 22, 1876. 


PROGRAMME OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUC- 
TION IN DRAWING IN THE PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. 


SIXTH CLASS. 


Pupils are to be taught the names of lines, as 
straight or curved, distinguishing their several posi- 
tions singly, as vertical or upright, horizontal or 
level, oblique or slanting; lines related to each other 
as parallel, at angles with one another as perpendicu- 
lar, or square with obtuse and acute angles, the teacher 
using both the scientific and common names for lines 
and angles, which are always to be illustrated on the 
board by the teacher and on slates by the pupils, 
when the names are pronounced, or the lines and 
angles described by the teacher. The combination of 
three, four, or more lines to make figures, and the 
names of such figures and their parts to be given as 
exercises, after the names of single lines and two 
related have been learned. 

Dividing lines into two equal parts, and subdividing 
them, and drawing very simple forms, such as those 
on the earlier numbers of the first series of cards, or 
in the Primary Manual. Patterns or objects com- 
posed of straight lines, and illustrating the lines and 


e 
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their combinations already learned, should precede 
the drawing of curved lines. The filling of geomet- 
ric forms, as squares, triangles, with points or short 
lines, or simple natural forms, such as leaves, arranged 
according to the pupil’s own device, for recreation or 
amusement, as allowed in the Kindergarten system, 
to be permitted and encouraged. 

Drawing from memory of forms previously drawn, 
and from dictation or oral description by the teacher, 
to be practised weekly. 

The pupils should be taught how to rule a true 
straight line that they may know what to strive after 
when trying to draw it by Freehand. 


FIFTH CLASS. 


Reviewing the work done in the sixth class, the 
pupils will be taught to improve their handiwork by | 
drawing straight lines more truly straight, the upright 
lines more vertical, and the level lines more horizon- 
tal than before. ‘The curved line to be explained, as 
in Chap. UI. of the Manual, and curved lines to be 
drawn singly and in combination with straight lines. 

The definitions of the simpler geometric forms 
being recited by the teacher, the pupils are to draw 
the forms without a copy. Sometimes the pupils are 
to work entirely without mechanical help; but im 
other lessons, such as drawing the illustrations to 
geometric definitions, all the lines should be some- 
times ruled and measured, and at other times be drawn 
entirely by Freehand, variety in execution being here 
better than uniformity. 
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FOURTH CLASS. 


Review the exercises of the two previous classes, 
increasing the rapidity of the work. The drawings 
made from blackboard and cards should be as large 
as the slate will allow, leaving a margin of from half 


_. an inch to one inch around the edges of the slate. 


The simpler forms of leaves and compound curves 
to be drawn; the first being then applied in filling 
squares and triangles, for designing exercises; the 
second to form the outlines of vases and pitchers, as 
described in Chap. V. of the Manual. 


3 


THIRD CLASS. 


The pupils, on entering the third class, should be 
able to describe the simpler geometric forms, either 
in common language or by giving the accepted defi- 
nition, and also draw the illustrations to them fairly 
well. ‘The second series of cards should be finished 
in this class, either by enlargement from the cards or 
reduction from the teacher’s drawing on the black- 


board. 


Nore. — The practice of drawing in the four lower classes of 
Primary Schools is to awaken thought and give ideas about form, 
rather than to produce skill in expressing form. It is not well to 
urge the pupils too much in the direction of making very good 
lines or very perfect shapes, but rather to impress them with the 
distinction between different forms, appealing through the eye to 
the mind and memory. The greater the variety of the exercises 
the better, and if half an hour be too long for a lesson, a quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes may be found suitable; the time 
devoted to drawing, being two hours per week, may thus be given 
in four, six, or eight lessons. | 
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In all the classes the pupils must be taught both to rule good 
lines as well as to draw without use of the ruler, though the stand- 
ard of results expected should be much higher in the case of a 
square made by use of the ruler and one drawn by the free hand. 
The work of the four lower classes in drawing is to be done on 
slates. 

The order of lessons is to be 

1. Enlargement from cards. 

2. Reduction from blackboard. 

3. Memory and dictation drawing, alternately. 

4. Geometric definitions, drawn and described, with linear 
designing on alternate weeks. | 


SECOND CLASS. 


In the second class drawing on paper is first taught.. 
Review on paper the work which has been done in 
class four on slates, the first half of second series of 
cards being taken as subjects for instruction. | 

Drawing from dictation and memory, of the very 
simplest forms, should be given once in each week, to 
fix what has been learntonthememory. Hach lesson 
must be begun and finished on one-half of the page 
in the blank book, in the half hour devoted to one 
lesson, subjects being selected by the teacher of 
sufficient simplicity to ensure this. 


FIRST CLASS. 


The second half of the second series of cards, 
Nos. 7 to 14 inclusive, to be drawn in the first class. 
Instruction illustrating the words symmetry and 
repetition, to be given by the teacher from the chapter 
on design, pages 105 and 182, and that following it 
in the Manual. 
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New combinations of forms previously drawn to 
be made by the pupils, to learn arrangement and 
rearrangement, to prepare them for the elementary 
design practised in Grammar Schools. 


- DRAWING IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


SIXTH CLASS. 


Pupils will be taught to draw on paperthe elements 
of form, lines, angles, figures; also the division of 
lines into equal or unequal parts. In the first half of 
the school-year, from September to February, the 
Freehand book No. 1 will be completed, exercises in 
dictation and memory drawing being worked on the 
blank pages. From February to July the same book 
will be reviewed, the definitions and divisory exercises 
being more thoroughly learnt by repetition, and also 
to give the pupils advanced from the Primary Schools 
the opportunity of drawing the first part of the 
grammar course. ‘he blank pages will be employed 
for elementary designs during the second half of the 
school year. 


FIFTH CLASS. 


From September to February the practice of the 
pupils will be confined to geometrical drawing of 
definitions and simple problems, and elementary 
design on the blank pages; and from February to 
July, Freehand book No. 2, with designs in blank 
pages. ‘The geometrical work and the design is to 
be accurately done by use of ruler and compasses; 


1 
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but neither of these implements is to be used in the 
freehand practice. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


~ 


From September to February the pupils are to be 
taken through the Geometry book No. 2, the teachers 
employing blank paper in the book for exercises in 
design. As part of the latter the enclosing geometric 
forms should be dictated by the teacher, the pupils 
working from the oral description only. 

From February to July the Freehand book No. 3 
is to be begun and completed, with four elementary 
designs on the blank pages. In the fourth class the 
teacher should require some degree of accuracy in 
the geometrical problems and nicety in workmanship, 
both in the design and freehand sections of the 
course. 


THIRD CLASS. 


{ 


From September to February the geometry work — 


of book No. 2 is to be reviewed, for the purpose of 
refreshing the memories of pupils who have not 
practised the work for six.months, and also to prepare 
those pupils who have been advanced to the third 
class without working through book No. 2. Then 


Geometry book No. 3 is to be undertaken and finished 


by February. ‘The time to spare is to be occupied by 

practising elementary design on the blank pages. 
From February to July the Freehand book No. 4, 

together with exercises in design, is to be completed. 
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SECOND CLASS. 


In the second class, geometrical drawing is not to 
be continued, but in its place model and object draw- 
ing isto be commenced. From September to February 
the pupils will begin and complete Model book No. 1, 
_and from February to July the Freehand book No. 5 
will be begun and finished, elementary design being 
continued on the blank pages, in outline and half tint. 
Dictation of geometrical forms is not to be considered 
a separate lesson, but part of the designing lesson. 
Memory drawing may be practised occasionally to 
vary the lessons in geometrical drawing. 


FIRST CLASS. 


In the first class, model and object drawing is to’ 
be considered the sole subject of drawing for the first 
half of the year, from September to February, and 
the course is laid down in the text-book to be used, 
Model book No. 2, to be completed by the end of 
January. ‘The exercises are to be wholly by the free- 
hand, and those from the solid to be in true perspective, 
tested by the eye. 

From February to July the Freehand book No. 6 
is to be drawn, the four blank leaves to be employed 
for designs, in half tint, of either historical ornament 
or conventionalized foliage. 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 
THIRD CLASS, OR JUNIORS. 


The lowest class in the High Schools is to be 
instructed in the elements of perspective, in Per-— 
spective book No. 1, and the practice of model and 
object drawing from the solid object, with applied 
design in b!ank books. ‘The perspective and design 
to be worked out by mechanical means, the object 
drawing to be wholly freehand. The models to be 
shaded or relieved with half tint of different depths. 
Perspective from September to February. Model 
drawing and design from February to July. — 


SECOND CLASS, OR MIDDLE. 


A further study of the principles of perspective 
drawing is to be followed by the second class in the 
first half of the year, book No. 2 being the text-book. 
This is to be supplemented during the second half of 
the year by model drawing from the object, and 
applied design for common objects or simple forms in 
either outline, half tint, or by shading. 


FIRST CLASS, OR SENIORS. 


Drawing of historical ornament from cast and 
copy, in tint and color. Original design for manu- 
factures. Painting and drawing from nature. Ma- 
chine drawing and building construction and — 
architecture (in the boys’ classes). Study of the 
human figure. 


WALTER SMITH, 
Director of Drawing. 
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COMMITTEE ON MUSIC. 2 


me 1876.. i 


RHPORT. 


- Ordered, ‘That the Programme for Instruction in 

Music for the Primary and Grammar Schools be 

referred to the Committee on Music, with instruction 

to revise the same, and report to the Board in print. 
JUNE 13, 1876. 


In accordance with the above order the Committee 

on Music respectfully submit the following revised 
Programme of Instruction in Music in the Primary, 
Grammar and High Schools, and recommend its 
adoption for the ensuing year. This programme is 
essentially the same as that hitherto followed with 
such marked and universally acknowledged success 
in the public schools of this city. An important 
change is, however, proposed in the Primary Depart- 
ment, to which attention is called. ‘The Primary 
Schools have hitherto been visited nominally once a 
month by the Special Instructors, whereas now they 
are to be visited once in three months, on fixed days 
and at stated hours. At these tri-monthly visits the 
work done will be examined, new work will be laid 
out, and necessary advice given. This minimum of 
supervision is absolutely necessary, in order to ensure 
constant care and attention on the part of the regular 
teachers. 
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As your committee deem it most advisable that 
they should be kept fully informed as to the regularity 
of the Special Instructors in the performance of. their 
duties in schools of all grades, they propose to supply 
each one with a printed time-table, and to send a 
duplicate of the same to every master. ‘The dates of 
visits paid, and lessons given, being marked by each 
instructor and each master; the tables are to be sent 
to the Music Committee once in every three months, | 
thus putting them in possession of the facts of the 
case. 

On behalf of the Committee, 


CHARLES C. PERKINS, 


Chairman. 
JUNE, 1876. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Plan of Instruction and Duties of the Special Instructors in M “i | 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Stath Class.— Pupils shall be taught to sing by 
rote all the songs and exercises in the first OR 
pages of the “First National Music Reader,” and 
also to sing the scale, ascending and descending, both: 
by numerals and syllables. Other songs by rote, at 
the discretion of the teacher. All the songs and 
exercises going beyond twice marked H, shall be 
transposed at least one tonelower. Attention shall be~ 
given to correct position of the body, and clear ane 
distinct enunciation. ‘. 

Fifth Class. — Review of the previous work. 
Signs of expression, time, and beating time. © In- 
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struction in notation, as indicated on Chart No. 2, 
according to the “Illustrated” Lessons I. to VII. 
Use of syllables and numerals. Practise in writing 
the staff, bass-cleff, the repeat, etc. Rote songs, as 
selected by the teacher. 

Fourth Class.— Review of previous work; then 

go to the end of Chart No. 12, carefully instructing 
the pupils according to “Illustrated” Lessons XV. 
to XXI., inclusive. Rote songs, on pages 15,16 and 
17, and others, to be selected by the teacher. Practise 
writing notes of different values, and combine them 
into measures. 

Third Class.— Review of previous work, and 
advance in Charts to end of No. 15. Frequent exer- 
cise upon the sound of the scale by numerals, pitch- 
names or syllables. Songs, at teacher’s option. 
Practise in writing degrees of the scale under. 
dictation. i 

Second Class. — Review of previous work. Ad- 
vance to end of No. 20. Continued scale-practice 
both by singing and by. writing under dictation. Rote 
songs, at discretion of the teacher. 

First Class. — General review. Then take Charts 
from 21 to 56, inclusive. ote songs, to be selected 
by the teacher. Practise writing scales in different 


keys. 


N. B.— The teacher should not permit loud and 
noisy singing, or the singing of parts not within the 
scholar’s easy reach. ‘The teachers in the various 
grades must carefully ascertain and record the com- 
pass of the pupils’ voices. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Sect. 233 of the Rules and Regulations: — 

“In the first and second classes instruction in vocal 
music shall be given in two lessons, of half an hour 
each, and in the third, fourth, fifth and sixth classes, 
in four lessons, of fifteen minutes each, every week, 
by the regular teachers; and vocal music shall be in 
all respects regarded as one of the regular studies of 
the school.” 

Stath Class.— Music Charts (Second Series). 
Practice exercises and songs in the first twenty pages 
of the Charts, and also those in the first thirty-three 
pages of the Second Music Reader. Practice in 
writing continued. Attention should be given to 
evenness and purity of tone. 

fifth Class. — Review work of sixth class. Take 


the reversed side of Charts from No. 21 to 40, inclus-_ 


ive, and practise the Chromatic Scale with syllables, 


scale and pitch names. Songs at the option of the — 


teacher. Practise in writing both diatonic and 
chromatic scales. Directions given how and when 
to breathe. Avoidance of audible breathing. 

fourth Class—Third series of Charts. Knowledge 
of scale and staff intervals. Singing in different 
keys up to three sharps and four flats, by numerals, 
pitch names and syllables. Practice of the first 
twenty numbers of these Charts, and also of the first 
22 pages of the Third Reader. 

Third Class. — The class is to commence with the 
reverse pages of the Third Series of Charts, and com- 


plete them. Songs at the option of the teacher, includ- 
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ing all the keys as far as Hi and A flat major. Prac- 
tise in writing, transposition of songs, or parts of 
songs, from one key to another. Vocal culture 
continued. 


SECOND AND FIRST CLASS. 


Fourth National Music Reader. These classes are 
to be taught the Solfeggios in this Reader from page 
d0 to page 78. 

These Solfeggios should be practised by syllables, 
scale and pitch names. 

The piano should be used as little as possible dur- 
ing the practice of the Solfeggios. 

The exercises in Triads from pagre 79 to 84 are to 
be practised simultaneously with the Solfeggios and 
the parts are to be frequently changed. 

Songs at the discretion of the teacher, but with 
strict exclusion of rote-singing. 

Writing exercises, such as transpositions, etc., are 
to be continued in these classes. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The High School Music Reader is the text-book for 
both Mixed and Boys’ High Schools. 

Muller’s Part Songs are used in the Girls’ High 
School. 

First Year, or Junior Class. — Practice in singing 
at sight. Instruction in Musical theory, the intervals 
and writing of scales, in both the G and F clefs. 
Study of the various forms of the Minor Scale. 
Writing under dictation. HExplanation of musical 
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terms in common use. Vocal culture and study of 
Part Songs. 

Second Year, or Middle Class. — Continued prac- 
tice of singing at sight. Inversion of intervals. 
Writing under dictation. Musical expression. Man- 
agement of the voice. Study or Part Songs. 

Third Year, or Senior Class.— Hlementary har- 
mony. Major and Minor Triads, and their inversions. 
Chord of the Seventh and its inversions. Practise in 
writing out simple figured basses. Study of Part 
Songs and analysis of the same. 
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The Committee on High Schools respectfully sub- 
mit the followmg report: — 

All the schools under their charge have maintained 
their usual high standing and efficiency. The adop- 
tion of the new rules and regulations necessitated some 
changes in teachers, which took place at the beginning 
of the present school year. The loss of an experienced 
master in the Charlestown High School it was feared 
would result seriously, but the committee were fortu- 
nate in securing the services of highly accomplished 
lady teachers, and it is confidently believed that the 
school was never in better condition, or capable of 
doing better work, than at the present time. 

The resignation of Dr. Samuel Eliot as head-master: 
of the Girls’ High School was deeply regretted by 
all the friends of the school, and especially by the 
committee, upon whom devolved the responsibility of 
selecting asuccessor. After the most careful consid- 
eration and extended inquiry, the choice fell upon 
Co]. Homer B. Sprague, an accomplished scholar, a 
gentleman of high culture, and a popular and success- 
ful teacher. The number of teachers allowed to each 
school being governed by the number of pupils, it 
was necessary to discharge two assistant teachers in 
this school, and the number of pupils has not as yet 
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been increased so as to compel us to fill their 
places. 

The committee found upon entering on _ their 
duties that both the course of study and the text- 
books used in the various High Schools differed 
essentially, and that it was quite impracticable for the 
Supervisors to comply with the rules and regulations 
in the matter of uniform examinations. It became 
necessary to revise the whole system of High School 
instruction and to fix upon a uniform course of 
studies to be followed in all. This duty was attended 


with great labor, in which the committee had the 


efficient aid of the Supervisors. ‘The classes received 
at the beginning of the present school year in the 
English High for boys, the Girls’ High, and the Rox- 
bury High, the Dorchester High, the West Roxbury 
High, the Brighton High, and the Charlestown High, 
mixed schools, entered upon a uniform three years’ 
course, as follows: — 


UNIFORM THREE YEARS’ COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
(See Note a.) | 
FIRST YEAR. 


English and History. — Five hours till March 1st. Three hours 
after March Ist. English: (1) Brief accounts of certain authors, 


with the study of some of their best works. (2) Reading aloud, | 


reciting or speaking selections in prose and poetry from the 


Nore a. — Five sessions a week, divided into twenty-five hours of working 
time, such ‘‘ hours” being about fifty minutes long, to allow time for recesses. 
Five hours a week (one daily) reserved for study, in first and second years; 
four hours reserved in the third year. One hour a week given to music. Two 
hours a week given to drawing. Two hours a week given to military drill 
(boys) —calisthenics (girls). Fifteen hours a week given to recitation in 
first and second years; sixteen hours in third year. 
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authors. (3) Elementary exercises in writing English, including 


practical applications of Grammar. Ancient History. (See 
note 0.) 

Languages. —Five hours till March 1st. Three hours after 
March Ist. Latin or French, or German. (See note c.) 

Mathematics. —Five hours. Arithmetic, including practical 
instruction in the Metric System, and an introduction to Geometry 
(one hour). Algebra (four hours). 

Sciences. — Four hours after March 1st. Botany. 


SECOND YEAR. 


English and History.—Four hours. English: (1) Brief ac- 
counts of authors, etc., as first year. (2) Reading aloud, etc., as 
first year. (8) Principles of rhetoric and their application to 
writing English, with exercises to increase the vocabulary. Medi- 
eval History. Modern History begun. 

Languages. — Three hours. The same language, continued. 

Mathematics. — Five hours. Algebra finished. Plane Geometry 
and Plane Trigonometry. Book-keeping. 

Sciences. —Three hours. Physics. 3 

Electives. — Botany continued instead of Book-keeping. (See 
note e.) 


THIRD YEAR. 


English and History. —Five hours. English: (1) Selections 
from Milton and Shakespeare studied critically. (2) Reading 
aloud, etc., as before. (8) Writing Essays. Modern History. 
Civil Government. 

Languages. — Four hours. The same language, continued (one 


Nore 6.—In the opinion of the Supervisors, a course of History, for the 
High School, should be philosophically arranged, though it must necessarily 
be brief. It should trace the successive steps in the development of nations, 


' with their progress in civilization, and should associate the geography of a 


country with its history. This plan, however, does not preclude the proper 
recognition of the relation between the history and literature of a period, as 
pupils pursue their study of Hnglish. By their previous course in the His- 
‘tory of England and of the United States, in the Grammar Schools, they 
should be prepared to perceive and to follow out this important connection. 
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hour). Latin, French or German begun (three hours). (See 


note c.) 

Mathematics. —'Two hours. Solid Geometry. Arithmetic 
reviewed, considered as a science. 

Sciences. — Five hours. Physics (two hours). Chemistry (two 
hours). (See note d.) Descriptive Astronomy (one hour). 

Electives. — Zoology (including Human Anatomy and Physi- 
olgy) instead of Mathematics. (See note e.) 


It is thought advisable to proceed to organize a 
fourth year’s course in the two great central schools, 
one for girls and another for boys, so that the gradu- 
ates of all the outlying High Schools can enter with- 
out any break or interruption and pass through a 
thorough advanced course of instruction preparatory 
to entering the Normal School or the Institute of 
Technology. ‘This fourth year’s course is now under 
consideration; but the committee are not as yet pre- 
pared to submit it for adoption. 

Mr. Augustine M. Gay was elected, after very ma- 
ture deliberation, as head-master of the Latin School, 
in place of Dr. Francis Gardner, deceased. During 
the year in which he had acted as head-master pre- 
vious to his election, the school manifestly improved in 
tone and prosperity, and the promotion to the head- 
mastership appeared to be due to Mr. Gay, in consid- 


Nore c. — The choice of a language must be subject to the approbation of . 


the Principal. 

Nore d.— One study-hour will be used in the Chemical Laboratory. 

Nore e.— Wherever a choice of studies is offered, a pupil cannot take the 
elective without the approbation of the Principal. All boys who intend to 
take a fourth year’s course in the English High School will be required to 


take the full mathematical course. All members of the English High School 


may be required to take Solid Geometry and Book-keeping. : 
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eration of his long and faithful service as master. 
But his health had become seriously impaired, and 
with the exception of a few visits to the school in the 
early part of September, he can hardly be said to 
have entered upon his duties, when death again left & 
vacancy in the head-mastership, and Mr. Moses Mer- 
rill was appointed acting head-master, till otherwise 
ordered. 

The committee found that the course of study in 
this school required a thorough revision, and having 
been instructed by an order of the Board “to consider 
the expediency of abolishing the preparatory classes 
in the Latin School, and also of placing that school 
and the Hnglish High School under the same head- 
master,” the whole subject was carefully considered, 
and the results laid before the Board in the following 


REPORT. 


The “ preparatory classes,” so called, consist of the 
seventh, eighth and ninth, according to the present 
organization of the school. The minimum age of 
admission at the present time is 9 years. The aver- 
age age of the pupils of the three classes is above 13 
years, and the number under 10 is but six. 

_ The history of this school dates back to the early 
infancy of the colony of the Massachusetts Bay, toa 
period anterior to the founding of Harvard College, 
and for a hundred years or more it was regarded, 
according to the expressive language of Prince, as 
“the principal school of the British colonies, if not in 
all America.” At many periods of its history the age 
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of admission has varied from 9 to 12. In the early 
part of the last century it was 9 years. In 1820, also, 
it stood at 9 years, and the course of study appears 
to have been limited to 8 years. In 1846, when the 
age of admission stood at 10 years, 71 pupils entered 
the school, of whom 26 went through. From 1847 to 
1851 inclusive, when the age of admission stood at 12 
years, the average number admitted was 37, of whom 
an average of 15 went through. In 1852, when the 
age of admission stood at 10 years, 107 pupils en- 
tered, of whom 38 went through. In 1869, when the 
age for admission still stood at 10 years, 93 pupils 
entered, of whom 23 went through. In 1870, when 
the age of admission was again fixed at 12 years, 
only 12 pupils entered, of whom only 5 remained at 
the time of Dr. Gardner’s decease. In 1873-74, four 
classes having entered since the age was raised to 12 
years, there were in all the school only 35 graduates 
of the Grammar Schools. When the age of admis- 
sion was again lowered to 9 years, in 1874, 254 — 
entered the school, of whom 99 still remain. 
These striking facts indicate that parents who in- — 

tend to send their sons to college wish to have them 
begin a systematic course of preparation at an early 
age, believing, no doubt, that there is greater economy 
of time and mental energy in entering directly upon 
a broad, generous, and carefully elaborated course of 
study, at a time when the forms, the rules, and vocab- 
ularies of a strange language —the indispensable 
foundations of linguistic culture — are most easily 
and indelibly impressed upon the youthful memory. 
It must be admitted, we think, that the scanty results 
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which classical training in this country can present 
are largely due to that system of hasty cramming for 
admission to some college, as a part of an ill-directed 
course of preparation in which the mutual relation of 
the different studies, and the order in which they 
would most logically and properly succeed each 
other, have been ignored. A thoroughly matured 
and comprehensive system, arranged according to the 
natural interdependence of all its parts, ought to leave 
an impression never to be lost or forgotten in after 
life. It ought to produce more tangible and satisfac- 
‘tory results in American scholarship than we gener- 
ally see. 

The figures already presented also indicate that 
parents, when forbidden to send their boys to the 
school before the age of twelve, have sent them at an 
earlier age to private schools, and that when their 
associations are once formed there, they remain and 
complete their preparation in such schools, and never 
enter the Latin School. They do not remain, as a 
general rule, in the public schools. The course of 
studies in the Grammar Schools cannot and ought 
not to be arranged with reference to special prepa- 
ration for the Latin School. The Grammar-School 
course is essentially a preparatory course; but it is 
preparatory to the English High, — a finishing school, 
—rather than to the Latin, which is itself also a pre- 
paratory school. 

The most common objection urged against the 
organization and continuance of these lower classes 
is, that they draw from the Grammar Schools a con- 
siderable portion of what some teachers regard as 
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their best material, and that the high tone of charac- 
ter of the upper classes of the Grammar Schools is 
lowered in proportion to this withdrawal. This ob- 
jection ought to be regarded as too trivial to have 
any weight; for, to say nothing of the fact that the 
schools are made and maintained for the highest 
good of the children, and that no boy ought to be 
retained a moment in any Grammar School after it is 
for his interest to leave, most of those who are to 
prepare for college would be taken out and sent to 
private schools, before completing the Grammar- 
School course, if the primary classes in the Latin 
School were abolished. As the primary classes in 
the Latin School now stand, over twenty-five per 
cent. of the number of pupils come from private 
schools, and the balance from the various Grammar 
Schools. <A reference to the following table will 


show how slightly they interfere with any particular 


Grammar School, by giving the number from each: — 


en 
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SCHOOLS. 


CuAss VII., A. 
CuAss VIL., B 

AND 
CuAss VIII., A. 
CLASS VIIL., B. 
CLASS IX. 
TOTAL. 


TOLTREWG CRY UE Os ey es er ald 3 1 1 5 
MoVEU AMM MGM Neto Mel silelleijiet.e 6 ss 0 6. 8-0 ae 1 1 sie 2 
MRRP Lists d's wis oes 6 ee 8 po oe 2 ois 2 
PPESCObUPITABTDOOSUOM ste, sec se ee ele ss fd ats 1 ate 1 
WPM AITOUG iy sists 6) ee wiles ale vs 0 © 0 6 obs oe Ss 1 1 
MEMO UI Sia whe ba laeist sos 618i 0 sols to ee 8 6 wigs suis oe 8 3 
FO SE 2 Cn a a 1 oe wee 1 2 
RVG WaliaieM@elistie (eis! sills sis sve * 60 6 0 « aie 1 3 nl 5 


PDIP Seine esteem vee ne eevee ene a 06 6 0 2 oe 4 5 11 
Pe PtIGihORME. Metre is Wci's to elie) 's, sls x) 9 s!\e «1s 6 5 8 3 
SGM dient tetMettet Gl ahielerel Goole tee «lee oa ut 2 

6 


4 

2 
MOREA ee Pate Aa) ss his) adhe ole os psdve o 11 7 3 27 
1 
1 


POUA ier mC OCME a silieh: 6, .0-tel.s 0) 9 '¢ eo. 0." 2 ale 2 5 
MPa aI ILC CHORE er sig sices sive sin’ ee es 0.6 te i 7 oars 3 
Lu Lelia oy ake 8 Se SG SG eee 4 1 1 oe 6 
MOMIRISUSMR EGE GME psi of as ofc ee 6+ 2 8 6 ahs 1 se «as 1 
leg acepeat or cy 3 4” 38 an 5 Sane Aare ee ee 1 ae e- 1 
ON 1 AN ange «8 aM) 
eile 6 vo tes Onc O SORERORCREEOC Ee oh ed ae 1 1 
SERMOGEMC NR wile a} 6 + so 6 6 #5 0 2 6 ane aii ane 1 1 
RUE OAECE Dayle a Ss st ks ee ws 8 |. 3 2 2 8 
BUMECCUMIDOTCMERTCD sc 6 6 pe 0 os 8 8 8 8 a 2 2 6 

2 


bo 
e 
. 
ce 


1 

1 
ES ae oe ae a ae ee cig ee eis 

er re a ae 0 

9 


BOMIEPORMCHGGIGUa ss) ses «6 s eye 0 0 eee 7 10 5 81 


eee TICCS Memes. si 6.0.6.0 0 6 @ * «0 ¢ 1 6 2 2 11 


Sar 2 ee ee 41 44 42 | 36 163 


25125 % came from other sources than Public Schools. 
74/8, % came from Public Schools. 
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It should be borne in mind, also, that notwith- 
standing the fact that 9 is recognized as the age at 


which pupils can be admitted to the lower classes, 


the actual age of most of the pupils in the Primary 
classes is very much higher, as will appear by the 
following table: — 


AGES OF PUPILS IN VII., VIII. AND IX. CLASSES OF 
LATIN SCHOOL. 


AGES. CLASS IX. |CLASSVIII.} CuAss VII.| Toran. 

CEES We is i Surtees okor OuCVeoldn caanlics lc 5 1 6 
OS Ree mel io ve Ke talile \ehiolte ts hsike we ee 8 7 a 19 
Mile eS ree hel oo ishiel is hel inkem cavell ors 10 12 3 25 
1b oI Ser SUG) OF oe eds Oo eho aoe vf 19 14 40 
ye 2 eee ees ers dy Sa) A 4 13 9 26 
a BS Es rd re eek ad Ce Ae ee 10 15 25 
DDG ye obese) oh elite te ek oats cel ee 5 te ab i 12 20 
E-Ged Picts) stncthe. 1s heltesroas bow a het chicire i 1 1 
A Ure ko Yeoe Gia eat Ee th CEG bt) Geo. 1 1 

Totals eowetiot ceive hiv tcd- «eis sala cate nei 35 69 59 163 


The average age even of the 9th class is above 12 
years. About 95 per cent. of the pupils of these 
classes have entered with the declared intention of 
going through and preparing for college. Of the 35 
in the 9th class 34 answered yes, to the question upon 
this point, and one no. Of the 69 in the 8th class 
60 answered yes, and 9, no. Of the 59 in the 7th 
class 55 answered yes, and 4,no. Most of those who 


do not intend to go to college will probably go through ~ 
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the school, their parents believing that some knowl- 
edge of the languages will form a useful part of an 
education for a business life. 

The committee are unanimously of the opinion that 
the interests of the school and of the community re- 
quire that the Primary classes should be retained; but 
_ whether the minimum age for admission should be 
continued at 9 years, or fixed at 10, is a matter of little 
importance practically, the number of pupils under 10 
being so few that they might properly enough be 
regarded as exceptional, and admitted or not at the 
discretion of the committee or of the School Board. 

But the committee are equally united in the opinion 
that if these classes are to be retained the programme 
or plan of studies should be essentially modified. 
The chief argument for admission at an early age is 
that a child from 9 or 10 to 12 years of age can learn 
or begin to learn a language easier and with greater 
economy of time than a boy at the age of 12 to 15. 
The memory is more readily trained, and the forms 
of a new language more easily learned and retained 
at an early age. But, so far from conforming to this 
idea, the present course of study is so arranged as to 
give but two exercises a week in Latin; one hour for 
study and one hour for recitation, being all that is 
allotted to this language. Stated more fully, the. 
time devoted to the various studies throughout the 
school appears in the following table: — 
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Studies pursued in the Latin School, with Relative Time 
given to Each. 


CLASSES. 
STUDIES. Mie a er eee 
ze TI. | TE. | DV.) Vie) Vy EE ree 

Latin hehe tees Meine 6 T 7 6 10 11 Bri} deed 2 
Birench Gin care shtstslesaenten «k= 2 3 3 3 32 lp yep 1 1 1 
Greekih rit, is) Wo = flee steed « 7 6 T 6 
Mathematics “2. 3). 3... 6 5 4. 4 6 4 6 6 6 
English Literature. ..... 2 2 2 2 2 2 
ERIStOT yo lon een tes Is fistere ofits 2 3 2 2 2 2 23 
Natural Science %))c0e0 sss 176° : 2 1 ul 1 1 
Penmanship s 2)02. .)s°- s/s | ° 4 13 2 3 
ID rani agen iuetie Moire Felis a6) ts sue site 1 2 2 1 2 2 2 
Modern Geography ..... 2 4 4 2 
HeaveghMte Se ah Gls. gre ion oe pate sic eins 1 i 1 1 1 ja 
Reading yes Fe\e vel iol onleite us 2 3h B) 
Belling eS R Re a ame a sale tire ie o ome ae 13 34 4 
Composition +:.4s levis stehe ole ole eid wh ase aut 1 2 q 
GyniMiastios: sm. 0 sey «, ethethe 3 Bibs PB 3 3 3 2% 4 4 
Military drill >is. Sisie 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Total Exercises per week ..| 382 | 382 | 382 | 82 | 82 | 382 | 29 | 338°] 33 


The “ Exercises” in the above table occupy from 
thirty to fifty minutes each. 


Compare this working plan of studies with that of 


the Prussian Gymnasium, which holds a place in the 
German system of education more nearly corre- 
sponding with that of the Latin School than any 
other in our system, —that is, a school preparatory 
to the university, — and mark the difference. The 


branches taught, with their allotted time devoted to ~ 
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each, during a period of nine years, are presented in 
the following table, the first three classes beginning 
with the highest numbers, having one year each, and 
the last three, two years each, the pupils entering at 
the completion of the ninth year. 


Instruction in the Gymnasium. 


HOURS PER WEEK FOR EACH CLASS. 


SUBJECTS. 


Wag Vv. Vic TI. TI. ils 
cClCNOMie Maths Psion stisiiets jo. 1S. sb ett is 3 3 2 2 2 ar: 
RROTUNG a a halle! wih cls'4es 6 6 ee 2 2 2 2 2 3 
aL sie te Mobley am, oks Uso Sw) eas 10 10 10 10 10 8 
Gres 4, Aue) SL AGOMGiO: Chane are 6 6 6 6 
IE ROUCHUMFSR cM es (ois celte).c-6's 3 2 2 2 2 
History and Geography ....... 2 2 3 3 3 3 
Mathematics and Arithmetic ..... 4 3 3 3 £ 4 
Waturabbhilosophy ..... 2.26.5. 2 
Gib eUEIStODVe ss el sss lee 0 02s 2 2 oie 2 
MAW AVS MEN Mia tall siisiisihs: | se 6 66's 2 2 2 
ACUMI AS MUM ewes Sere 6 vs ele! «+6 ve ous 3 


This may be taken, perhaps, as a fair average of 
the 250 gymnasiums in different parts of Germany, 
but they differ in minor details of the programme, 
which the director of each gymnasium publishes every 
spring with an enthusiastic rivalry to present the best 
plan, which, after approval by the Department of 
Public Instruction, becomes the working programme 
for the year. ‘This difference will appear in the pro- 
eramme of the gymnasium of Schwerin, recently 
issued, Sexta, the lowest class, corresponding with 
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our Ninth, Quinta and Quarta occupying one year 
each, and the three upper classes two years each. 


word 
fia 2 
nie 4|_4 gee: 
: as} 8 He lund | 4 Sik aHelHe on 2" 
8/5] 8 SSISS/ES/22|28128| Beees 
o | 82 | Bloslac/odlao|on| an! 5 Be 8 - 
n|O|@? WRBIPHIAn Pala |Ppa| 4Z2anss 
ENPEGCH STON area ee tioate wel ett cms Stipe onl mes ye ae a LE 21 
II. Geography and History. ..} 4| 3] 4] 4] 4] 3] 83] 8] 8 31 
TH. “Mathematics ou ste. teats ee 4 3 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 35 
PVa, Natural Sciences’. 2. sss 2 2 2 2 2 2 12 
Vic REACT Sits cau swWek ie etie keke 9 |} 10; 10 | 10} 10} 10 | 10 8 8 85 
Vile Greek Aes. Wicd skichtepielt scat otis 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 41 
Vile Germ atta. Meme dere troved entetie 3 3 3 3 3) 3 3 3 3 27 
VEIT PR renchian 4. de serktne cern eee eohe SOB SE 3 Oost ose Seem 20 
EXPE Hebre witeae ule ce Rel tel cepts 2 2 2) .2 8 
Hours of weekly work in each Class | 25 | 27 | 32 | 32 | 32 | 34 | 34 | 32 | 82 


If it is best to begin the study of a language like 
Latin or French at a very early age, as it undoubt- 
edly is, it should become a very much more prominent 
feature of the early part of the course, even if some 
essential English branches have to be deferred to a 
later period of the course. Very much of the first 
work of learning a new language depends upon the 
acquisition of forms, and the inflections of words and | 
the vocabulary, and this is much more easily accom- 
plished at an early age than later in the pupil’s school- 
life. ‘The first year will in any event be divided 
between the Latin language and the elementary 
English branches, but the progress actually and gen- 
erally made in these English studies during this first 
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year, in addition to what is done in Latin, is much 
greater, and it always will be much greater, under 
wise management, than is made by boys of the same 
age in the Grammar Schools. 

It is to be considered, also, that as the standard of 
scholarship required for admission to our colleges is 
constantly advancing, we are constantly obliged to 
produce better results in the Latin School, are forced 
not only to accomplish more work, but to raise the 
standard of admission to the higher classes. The 
pupils of the seventh class are now more advanced 
in their English studies than those formerly admitted 
to the school. 

The committee find that the plan of studies, not 
only of the lower classes, but of the whole school, 
requires essential change. The course, as laid down 
in the Rules and Regulations, is quite impracticable. 
It has not been carried out, simply because it was 
_ wholly impossible to live up to it in the time allotted 
to the regular course. As the arrangement of a new 
course of studies must be regarded as of vital im- 
portance to the efficiency, the growth and prosperity 
of the school, the committee have not hesitated to 
seek the advice of the best educators in our midst, to 
whom they are greatly indebted for valuable sugges- 
tions, and especially to President Eliot, of Harvard 
College. A plan submitted by him was, by a misun- 
standing of the wishes of the committee as to the 
length of the course, based on the supposition that it 
would be limited to six years, and hence will require 
some modifications, which will be presented in the 
schedule to be given on a following page. It is, 
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however, so well considered, so comprehensive, and 
withal so practicable of accomplishment, that we 
venture to present it as furnishing the basis on which 
it is proposed to construct the working programme 
of the school. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL 
OF THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


FIRST YEAR. 


Latin. —Grammar; writing Latin; reader; vocabulary; Viri 
Romee. 

English. — Reading aloud (Scott, prose and poetry, Gold- 
smith) ; spelling; writing from dictation; recitations. 

History. — Higginson’s History of the United States. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic, reviewed and finished. 

Geography. — Physical and political (ending May 1). 

Botany. — From May 1. 

Drawing. Penmanship. Music. Gymnastics. 


e 
SECOND YEAR. 


Latin. —Nepos; Cesar, books I.-IV.; writing Latin; vocab- 
ulary ; writing from dictation ; recitation. 

English. — Reading aloud (Hawthorne, True Stories, and 
Wonder Books; Bulfinch’s Age of Fable); spelling matches; 


writing from dictation; recitation (e. g. Macaulay’s Lays of 


Ancient Rome.) 
French. — Grammar; writing French; translation; vocabulary. 
History. — History of ancient Greece (with the geography). 
Mathematics. — Algebra (part of); in connection therewith 
examples in arithmetic. 
Geography. — Physical and political (finished) to end May 1. 
Botany. — From May 1. 
Drawing. Music. Gymnastics. 


= a 
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THIRD YEAR. 


Latin. — Ovid (4,000 lines) ; Adneid I.-III.; prosody; vocab- 
ulary ; writing Latin; writing from dictation; recitation. 

English. — Reading aloud (Irving, Prescott, Burke) ; recitation ; 
(Gray, Longfellow, Whittier); good translations from Latin, 
written out with care, and rewritten after correction, if necessary. 

French. — Translation and writing; writing from dictation ; 
vocabulary ; recitation. 

History. — History of ancient Rome (with the geography.) 

Mathematics. — Algebra, continued, and finished by May 1, 
with large use of examples, particularly such as keep arithmetic 
in use. 

Botany. — From May 1. 

Drawing. Gymnastics. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Latin. — Aineid IV.-VI.; Sallust (Catiline); writing Latin ; 
recitation. . 

Greek. —Grammar; translation; writing Greek; vocabulary ; 
reader begun. 

English. — Reading in connection with the text-book in history ; 
compositions on subjects read about. 

French. — Translation and writing ; recitation. 

History. — History of England. 

Mathematics. — Plane geometry ; examples in arithmetic and 
algebra. 

Zoology. — Morse’s Zoology and Agassiz’s Sea-side Studies. 

Drawing. Gymnastics. 


FIFTH YEAR. 


Latin — Eclogues; Cicero (eight orations and Cato Major) ; 
writing Latin; Latin at sight. . 

Greek. —Goodwin and Allen’s Reader; Homer’s [liad I.-II1. ; 
writing Greek ; writing at dictation; prosody. 

English.— Three plays of Shakespeare and selections from Milton 
carefully studied; compositions on subjects on which reading has 
been recommended. 
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French. — Translation ; translation at sight; writing. — 
German. — Grammar; exercises; translation; vocabulary. 
Mathematics. — Logarithms and trigonometry ; with examples in 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, during the first half of the year. 
Mechanics. —With examples applying arithmetic, algebra, ge- 
ometry and trigonometry, during the second half of the year. 
Reviews. —Two days of the week in the last half of the year 
devoted to reviews and to practice on examination papers. 
Drawing. Gymnastics. 


SIXTH YEAR. 


Latin. — Livy (two books) ; Horace (Odes and Epodes) ; Cicero 
(de amicitia, and de republica) ; writing Latin; translation at 
sight. : 

Greek. — Plato (Apology and Crito) ; Homer (Iliad IV.-VIII., 
or Odyssey IV. and IX.—XII.) ; Euripides (Alcestis) ; Xenophon 
at sight; writing Greek ; recitation. 

German. — Translation; writing from dictation; writing Ger- 
man; recitation. 

History. — Duruy’s modern History (in the French) ; Freeman’s 
Outlines of General History. 

Mathematics. — Solid Geometry; examples in navigation: and 
surveying; plane and analytic geometry. 

Physics. — Selections from astronomy; motions of liquids and 
gases; advanced mechanics (#. e. beyond last year’s limit). 

English. — Compositions on subjects on which reading has been 
recommended. 


REMARKS UPON THE MODE IN WHICH IT IS IN- 
TENDED THAT THE SUBJECTS MENTIONED IN THE 
FOREGOING PROGRAMME SHOULD BE TAUGHT. 


LANGUAGES. 


1. Exercises in translating and writing a new lan- 
guage are to begin simultaneously with the study of 
its grammar. 
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2. A few (five to ten) words are to be committed to 
memory, with their meanings, at each lesson in trans- 
Jation. ‘The principal parts of verbs, and the declen- 
sion, etc., of nouns, are to be learned by heart in 
connection with the meaning of the words. Hach 
pupil is to write down the words he learns, and these 
lists (best kept in a book) are to be reviewed and 
examined upon at stated intervals. The words should 
always be taken from the author in hand. ‘This pro- 
cess is to go on steadily for each new language, until 
the ordinary vocabulary has been mastered. It is 
referred to in the programme by the title “ vocabu- 
lary.” 

3. In the study of each language the exercise of 
writing in it from dictation is to be used statedly,. 
beginning (except in the case of English) with the 
second year’s course in the language. 

4, In the study of each language, the exercise of 
committing passages to memory and reciting them to 
be used statedly, beginning with the second year’s. 
course in the language. 

5. After the vocabulary has been in good degree 
mastered, translation at sight is to be frequently prac- 
tised in each language, with the help of the teacher. 

6. In studying English the pupils are to be exer- 
cised statedly in reading aloud (for three years), in 
spelling (for two years), in writing from dictation 
(for two years), in committing pieces to memory and 
reciting them (for three years), in writing out good 
translations from the Latin language (one year), in 
writing compositions upon subjects they have read 
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about (three years). ‘They are also to read critically 
a little Shakespeare and Milton in the fifth year. 


MATHEMATICS. 


In studying algebra, arithmetic is to be reviewed 
and kept in use. While plane geometry is the main 
mathematical subject of the fourth year, time is to be 
allowed for weekly practice of examples in arithmetic 
and algebra. So in the fifth year, trigonometry is 
the main subject; but the preceding three subjects 
are to be kept up by practice on various examples. 


SCIENCE. 


Botany is to be taught in May and June of the 
first three years, with ample provision of seeds, 
plants, flowers, etc., so that every pupil may actually 
study and dissect the specimens. Zodlogy in the 
fourth year is to be taught in a similar manner, with ~ 
ample illustration. 

Mechanics is to be thoroughly illustrated’ before 
the pupils, not with diagrams, but with apparatus to 
give ocular demonstration of the facts and princi- 
ples. 


HISTORY. 


Attention is to be called to all historical and geo- 
graphical points in the classical and modern authors 
read, the text-books on history supplying the frame- 
work for these materials. Geography, ancient and 
modern, is to be so taught in connection with the 
history, in every year of the course, as to be kept ih 
“mind. 
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REMARKS UPON THE SIXTH YEAR’S COURSE. 


1. The subjects studied in this year are chiefly 
those on which optional examinations are held at 
Harvard College; but to these subjects of voluntary 
examinations, history, German, physics, and English 
compositions are added. A boy who had completed 
the six years’ course could enter at Harvard in Course 
I. and in Course II., with good preparation for win- 
ning honors either in classics or mathematics. Or 
a boy who needed to economize time might enter 
Sophomore. 

2. Any bright boy in his fourth or fifth year may 
take any sixth year’s subject which he is capable of 
pursuing, in addition to the regular work of his year, 
In this way the great evil of setting the standard of 
attainment for the average scholar or the dull scholar 
may be in a measure avoided. 


The Board having voted to organize the school in 
eight classes, by Chap. X VIII., Sect. 266 of the new 
Rules and Regulations, this well-considered plan, 
designed for six years, requires some modification to. 
bring it into conformity with the Rules. It has been 
taken as the basis of the following schedule. The 
committee consider it unwise to recognize a post 
graduate course, even for a year, both on account of 
the extraordinary expense which it would necessitate, 
and because the school is professedly designed to 
prepare boys for admission to Harvard or some other 
college. When that object is accomplished the mis- 
sion of the school is fulfilled. The time and ability 
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of the head-master and of the other accomplished 
teachers belong to the regular classes of the school, 
and cannot be diverted from them without great det- 
riment to the graduating, and perhaps to some of the 
lower, classes. The committee have, therefore, en- 
deavored to incorporate such of the best features of 
the sixth year’s plan of President Eliot, as appear 
practicable, in the regular course of studies. They 
present the following plan, and recommend its adop- 
tion by the Board: — 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL. 


FIRST YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms. 2. Translating into English easy Latin 
sentences and the Reader. 38. Vocabulary and turning English 
into Latin (sentences like those in the Reader). 

English. —1. Reading aloud from (1) Hawthorne’s Wonder 
Book and Tanglewood Tales, and G. W. Cox’s Tales of Ancient 
Greece; (2) Harriet Martineau’s Crofton Boys; (8) Scott and 
Holmes’s poems. 2. Recitation of poems selected from Scott and 
Holmes. 38. Exercises to secure (1) correct enunciation, (2) 
distinct articulation, (38) right accent. 4. Spelling words in 
common use and in the reading lessons. 5. Writing from dicta- 
tion with special attention to (1) capitals, (2) punctuation, (38) 
paragraphs, and (4) the correct forms of nouns and pronouns to 
express gender, number, and case. . 

History. — (Reading Tales of Ancient Greece. [See ‘‘ Eng- 
elish.”]) . 

Geography, to end as early as March 31.—1. Geikie’s primer 
of physical geography (supplemented by oral instruction). 2. 
Principles of mathematical geography. 38. Explanation of geo- 
graphical terms. 

Natural Science, to begin as early as April 1. — Physiology: 
Macé’s history of a mouthful of bread. , 
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Mathematics. — Written arithmetic: 1. Review of the four 
fundamental rules. 2. Decimal and vulgar fractions. 38. Com- 
pound numbers (including the metric system). Mental arithmetic; 
parallel with the written. 

Drawing. Masic. Penmanship. Gymnastics and military 
drill. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms and syntax. 2. Viri Rome. 3. Writing 
from dictation. 4. Vocabulary and turning English into Latin 
(sentences like those in Viri Rome). 5. Recitation of Latin. 

English. —1. Reading aloud (1) some of Plutarch’s lives of 
famous Greeks; (2) Tom Brown’s School. Days at Rugby, by 
Thomas Hughes; (8) Goldsmith’s and Whittier’s poems. 2. 
Recitations of poems selected from Goldsmith and Whittier. 3. 
Pronunciation (Soule’s Hand-Book). 4. Spelling words in the 
lessons in reading and geography. 5. Writing from dictation 
with special attention to (1) punctuation, (2) syllabication, (38) 
correct forms of adjectives and adverbs to express comparison, 
and of verbs to express voice, mood, tense, number, and person. 

History. — (Reading lives of famous Greeks. [See ‘ Eng- 
lish.” ]) | 

Geography, to end as early as March 31. —1. General physical 
features of the continents, with outline map-drawing. 2. Dis- 
tribution of plants and animals, with their uses. 

Natural Sciences, to begin as early as April 1.— Botany: 
Gray’s How Plants Grow. 

Mathematics. — Written arithmetic: 1. Percentage. 2. Reck- 
oning of time. 8. Simple and compound interest. Mental 
aritlimetic ; parallel with the written. Geometry: Oral instruction 
in connection with the lessons in drawing to give the mind clear 
and distinct conceptions of form. 

Drawing. Music. Penmanship. Gymnastics and military 
drill. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms and syntax. 2. Pheedrus, and Justin’s life 
of Alexander the Great. 38. Writing from dictation. 4. Vocab- 
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ulary and turning English into Latin (sentences like those of 
Justin). 5. Recitation. 

English. —1. Reading aloud (1) some of Plutarch’s lives of 
famous Greeks; (2) Two Years Before the Mast, by Richard H. 
Dana, Jr.; (8) Byron’s and Longfellow’s poems. 2. Recitation 
of poems selected from Byron and Longfellow. 3. Exercises in 
elocution, with special attention to developing the voice. 4. 
Spelling words in the lessons in reading, geography, and natural 
science. 5. Writing from dictation, with special attention to (1) 
punctuation, (2) abbreviations, and (3) syntax (solecisms illus- 
trated and corrected). . 

French. —1. Forms and pronunciation. 2. At the outset, easy 
French translated into English, with help of teacher and dictionary 
(Contes des fées, par Perrault; or, Jean qui grogne, par Mme. de 
Ségur). 8. Vocabulary and turning English into French. 

History. — (Reading lives of famous Greeks. [See ‘‘ Eng- 
lish.?}) 

Geography, to end as early as March 31.— Physical, political 
and historical geography: (1) early condition of the inhabitants 
of the earth as to occupations and governments; (2) first step in 


civilization; (38) study of Greece, Italy, Spain and Portugal, — 


Northern Africa and Islands of the Mediterranean. 

Natural Sciences, to begin as early as April 1.— Botany: Gray’s 
How Plants Grow. Reading of Gray’s How Plants Behave. 

Mathematics. — Written arithmetic: 1. Discount and present 
worth, and ‘‘problems” in interest. 2. Profit and loss. 3. 
Partnership and other simple applications of the principles of 
percentage. Mental arithmetic; parallel with the written. Geom- 
etry: Hills First Lessons, supplemented by oral instruction. 
(Drawing lessons kept in view.) . 

Drawing. Music. Penmanship. Gymnastics and military 
drill. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms and syntax. 2. Nepos’s life of Miltiades, 
Themistocles, Aristides, Alcibiades, Epaminondas, and Hannibal. 
3. Translation of Latin at sight. 4. Vocabulary and turning 


English into Latin (sentences like those of Nepos). 5. Recitation. — 
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English. —1. Reading aloud (1) some of Plutarch’s lives of 
famous Romans; (2) De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe; (3) Macaulay's 
Lays of Ancient Rome, Campbell’s and J. R. Lowell’s poems. 
2. Recitation of Macaulay’s *‘ Lays,” and of selections from Camp- 
bel’s and J. R. Lowell’s poems. 3. Exercises in elocution with 
special attention to improving the quality of the voice. 4. Spell- 
ing words in thelessons in reading, geography, natural science, and 
history. 95. (1) Punctuation (A. S. Hill’s rules). (2) Writing 
abstracts o fPlutarch’s lives (abstracts to be criticised by the 
teacher and corrected by the pupil). 

French. —1. Forms, pronunciation, and syntax. 2. Transla- 
tion into English (Robinson Suisse, par Wyss; or, Batavia, par 
Conscience). 38. Writing from dictation. 4. Vocabulary and 
turning English into French. 5. Recitation. 

History. — History and geography of American Greece. (Read- 
ing lives of famous Romans. [See ‘‘ English.” ]) 

Geography, to end as early as March 31.— (4) Study of 
France, Great Britain, Central and Northern Europe; (5) study 
of Russia and Russian possessions in Asia; Middle Asia, China, 
Japan, and India; (6) the Ottoman Empire — except the part in 
North Africa. 

Natural Science, to begin as early as April 1.— Zoology ; 
Morse’s Zoology. 

Mathematics. — Written arithmetic: 1. Ratio, simple and com- 
pound proportion (same examples worked by analysis). 2. Evo- 
lution. 3. Involution ; square and cube root, with easy 
applications. Mental arithmetic; parallel with the written. 
Geometry: Lowell’s Science of Form (first seventy pages or 
more). 

Drawing. Music. Penmanship. Gymnastics and military 
drill. 


FIFTH YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms, syntax and prosody. 2. Czsar’s Gallic 
War, I-IV.; Ovid (2,000 lines). 3. Latin at sight. 4. Vocab- 
ulary and turning English into Latin (sentences like those of 
Cesar). 5. Recitation. 

English.—1. Reading aloud (1) some of Plutarch lives of 
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famous Romans; (2) one of Scott's novels; (8) Gray’s, Pope’s, 
and Bryant’s poems. 2. Recitation of poems selected from Gray, 
Pope, and Bryant. 3. Exercises in elocution, to secure natural 
and correct expression. 4. Spelling words in the lessons in read- 
ing, geography, natural science and history. 5. Writing abstracts 
of Plutarch’s Lives (abstracts to be criticised and corrected). 

French. —1. Forms, pronunciation and syntax. 2. Voltaire’s 
History of Charles XII. 3. Writing from dictation. 4. Vocab- 
ulary and turning English into French. 46. Recitation. 

History. —History and geography of Ancient Rome. (Reading 
lives of famous Romans. [See ‘‘ English.’ ]) 

Geography, to end as early as March 31.— (7) Study of 
America (early settlements) ; (8) United States, and other countries 
of North America. | 

Natural Sciences, to begin as early as April 1.— Zodlogy ; 
Morse’s Zodlogy and Agassiz’ Sea-side Studies (supplemented by 
oral instruction.) | 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic: Reviews and examples. Algebra: 
1. Tower's intellectual. 2. Written algebra, begun. Geometry: 
Oral instruction aiming to develop the power of discovering truths 
and proving propositions. (No text-books allowed.) 

Drawing. Gymnastics, and military drill.) 


SIXTH YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms, syntax, and prosody. 2. Ovid (2,000 
lines); Sallust’s Catiline. 38. Latin at sight. 4. Vocabulary 
and turning English into Latin (sentences like those of Sallust). 


id 


5. Recitation. 


Greek. —1. Forms and syntax. 2. Translating into English. 


easy Greek sentences, and part of the reader or of the Anabasis. 
3. Vocabulary and turning English into Greek (sentences like 
those in the Reader or the Anabasis). 

English. —1. (1) Translating aloud Ovid and Sallust at the 
recitation in Latin; (2) reading through (but not aloud) a few 
speeches or orations of Webster and Fox, and reading from Pres- 
cott’s and Irving’s works; (3) also from Tennyson’s and Words- 
worth’s poems. 2. Recitations of poems selected from Tennyson 


iL 
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and Wordsworth. 3. Speaking pieces from Webster’s and Fox’s 
speeches or orations, and reading aloud extracts from Prescott’s 
and Irving’s works. 4. Good translations from Latin, written out 
with care, and, if necessary, re-written after correction. 

French.—1. Forms, pronunciation, and syntax. 2. Duruy’s 
history or a part of Guizot’s history of France. 3. Reading 
French at sight. 4. Vocabulary and turning English into French. 
5. Recitation. 2 

History. — History of Germany and France, with a review of 
their geography. [See ‘ French.” | 

Geography, to end as early as March 31.— (9) Study of South 
America, West Indies, etc.; (10) Africa, except Northern; (11) 
Australia and Pacific islands. — Reviews. 

Natural Sciences, to begin as early as April 1.—Botany : Gray’s 
School and Field-Book. ; 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic: 1. Reviews and examples. 2. 
Duodecimals. 3. Circulating decimals. 4. Series (also in 
algebra). Algebra: Written algebra finished and _ reviewed. 
Geometry: The first nine chapters of Pierce’s, or their equivalent 
in Chauvenet’s. 7 

Gymnastics and military drill. 


SEVENTH YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms, syntax, and prosody. 2. Virgil’s Auneid 
I.-VI. and Eclogues. 3. Latin at sight. 4. Vocabulary and 
turning English into Latin. 5. Recitation. 

Greek. —1. Forms and syntax. 2. Translating a part of the 
reader or of the Anabasis. 3. Writing from dictation. 4. 
Vocabulary and turning English into Greek (sentences like those 
in the Reader or the Anabasis). 

English. —1. (1) Translating aloud Virgil and Sainte-Beuve at 
the recitations in Latin and French; (2) reading through a few of 
Everett’s and Pitt’s speeches or orations, and reading from Addi- 
son’s and Steele’s essays; (3) selections from Milton, critically 
studied. 2. Recitation of selections from Milton. 38. Speaking 
pieces from Everett’s and Pitt’s speeches or orations, and reading 
aloud extracts from, Addison’s and Steele’s essays. 4. Writi- 
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translations from French and Latin, and writing compositions on 
subjects read about. | 

French.—1. Forms, pronunciation, and syntax. 2. Selections 
from Sainte-Beuve. 3. Reading French at sight. 4. Vocabulary 
and turning English into French. 5. Recitation. 

German. —1. Grammar and exercises. 2. Translation. 3. 
Vocabulary and turning English into German. 

History. — History of England, with a review of its geography. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic: 1. Reviews and more. difficult 
examples. “2. Equation of payments. 3. Mensuration. Alge- 
bra: Reviews and examples; application of algebraic forms to 
arithmetic. Geometry: Plane geometry, finished and reviewed. 

Gymnastics and military drill. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms and syntax. 2. Cicero (eight orations and 
Cato Major). 38. Latin at sight. 4. Vocabulary and turning 
English into Latin (sentences like those of Cicero). 5. Recitation. 

Greek, —1. Forms, syntax and prosody. 2. Translation of the 
Reader or of the Anabasis, completed. 38. Homer (Iliad I.-II1.). 
4. Translation of Greek at sight. 5. Vocabulary and turning 
English into Greek (sentences like those in the Reader or the 
Anabasis). 6. Recitation. 

Einglish.—1. (1) Translating aloud from the Greek, Latin and 
French authors at the regular recitations; (2) reading through a 
few of Sumner’s and Burke’s speeches; (38) three plays of Shake- 
speare, carefully studied. 2. Recitation of selections from Shake- 
speare. 38. Speaking pieces from Sumner’s and Burke’s speeches. 
4, Writing compositions. | 

French. —1. Forms, pronunciation, and syntax. 2. Selections 
from Taine’s English Literature. 38. Reading French at sight. 
4. Vocabulary and turning English into French. 5. Recitation. 

German. —1. Translation. 2. Writing from dictation. 3. 
Vocabulary and turning English into German. 4. Recitation. 

History.— 1. History of United States, with a review of its 
geography. 2. General review. 

Mathematics. —1. Logarithms and plane trigonometry; with 
examples in arithmetic, algebra and geometry, during the first half — 
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of the year. 2. Mechanics, with examples applying arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, during the second half of the 
year. 

Gymnastics and military drill. 


N. B.— Two days of the week in the last half of the eighth year will be devoted to 
reviews and to practice on examination questions, 


SUPPLEMENTARY STUDIES. 


Latin. —1. Livy (two books); Horace’s Odes and Epodes; 
Cicero de Amicitia and de Republica. 2. Latin at sight. 3. 
Turning English into Latin. 4. Recitation. 

Greek. —1. Plato (Apology and Crito); Homer (Iliad IV.- 
VIII., or Odyssey IV. and IX. to XII.). Euripides (Alcestis). 
2. Xenophon at sight. 38. Writing Greek. 4. Recitation. 

English. —1. (1) Translating aloud from the Greek, Latin 
and French authors at the regular recitations; (2) translating a 
few of Cicero’s Philippics; (8) the study of Shakespeare con- 
tinued. 2. Recitations of selections from Shakespeare. 3. 
Speaking pieces from the translated Philippics of Cicero. 4. 
Writing compositions. 

French. — Racine and Moliére. 2. Reading French at sight. 
3. Vocabulary and turning English into French. 4. Recitation. 

German. —1. Translation. 2. Writing from dictation. 3. 
Vocabulary and turning English into German. 4. Recitation. 

History. — General history: Studied by periods. 

Natural Sciences. To begin as early as April 1.— Physics: lL. 
Selections from astronomy. 2. Motions of liquids and gases. 
3. Advanced mechanics (7. e., beyond last year’s limit). 

Mathematics. —1. Solid geometry. 2. Examples in naviga- 
tion and surveying. 3. Plane and analytic geometry. 


With regard to the second part of the order, by 
which we were instructed to consider the expediency 
of consolidating the Latin and the English High 
Schools under one head-master, the committee are 
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equally unanimous in opinion. ‘The functions of the 
two schools are quite different. The Latin School, as 
we have shown, is essentially a preparatory school. 
It has always been regarded as such, and as such, in 
times past, it gained a high and well-deserved reputa- 
tion as one of the first and most efficient institutions 
in America. No one will have the hardihood to main- 
tain that such a school is not needed, or that, in the 
main, it has not nobly and honorably accomplished its 
mission, and proved itself to be a priceless blessing to 
this community. 

The English High School, on the other hand, is 
essentially a finishing school. Its graduates, with 
comparatively few exceptions, enter directly upon the 
practical business of life; its function 1s to supplement 
and round off, so to speak, the more elementary edu- 
cation of the Primary and the Grammar Schools. It 
had its origin at Faneuil Hall, on the 15th of January, 
1821, in a nearly unanimous vote of the “ free-holders 
and other inhabitants of the town of Boston;” and 
since then its pride and its crowning glory has been 
to give to the young men of this city an education that 
shall fit them for eminence in their profession, whether 
mercantile or mechanical. ‘This object it has accom- 
plished, on the whole, remarkably well, as the long 
list of its graduates, many of them the most promi- 
nent men in all the practical walks of life in our midst, 
will abundantly testify. No one will pretend that such 
a school, founded to meet the educational wants of the 
people, is not needed now as much as it ever was in 
the past. 

T'o consolidate these two great schools, whose — 
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objects and traditions are so radically different, could 
not have the approval of the intelligent public opinion 
of this city, nor could it serve any good purpose. <As 
a measure of economy it would certainly fail, since 
the cost of maintaining a consolidated school in any- 
thing hke the requisite efficiency would be very 
nearly, if not quite, as great as that of maintaining 
the present separate organization of the two schools. 
To suppose that the distinct and independent objects 
of the schools could be better accomplished in a 
consolidated school is not only contrary to reason and 
to the well-established principles of educational econ- 
omy, but to the experience of the most enlightened 
educational systems of Europe and of this country. 
The union system can be justified only on the ground 
of a want of means to maintain the separate system, 
now almost universally admitted to be the only true 
system. In asmall town, where the means are limited 
and the number of pupils comparatively small, the 
union system may be a necessity. It has been repeat- 
edly tried in Europe and abandoned as soon as the 
means of the community have enabled them to main- 
tain something better. 

In consolidating the two schools under one head 
the courses of study now pursued in separate organ- 
izations would either be united in one, in whole or in. 
part, or they would still be pursued as separate and 
comparatively independent courses. ‘The first propo- 
sition would clearly be wholly unphilosophical, con- 
sidering the distinct and separate aims and objects of 
the two schools. The second would involve the ne- 
cessity of appointing a competent head or principal 
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for each, with a superintendent or director of the 
whole establishment, — such a man as it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to find. We all know how difficult 
it is to find a thoroughly competent principal entirely 
fitted for either of these great schools; but there are 
a score of men capable of filling either position honor- 
ably and well to one capable, in all respects, of assum- 
ing a position at the head of one combined institution. 
The best and ablest of men would naturally lean 
either towards the classical course, when the scientific 
course would be likely to suffer; or else towards the 
sciences, when the classical course would equally 
suffer. 

It is to be considered, also, that the number of 
pupils ina High School ought never to exceed the 
limit at which the proper influence of the head-master 
over them, individually, ceases to be effective. A 
good man ought to impress himself strongly upon the ~ 
whole school, —the more strongly the better. ‘This 
personal influence will have very.much to do with the 
formation of individual character, and is of the highest 
importance, intellectually and morally. It is plain 
enough that it will be diluted and weakened in pro- 
portion to the numbers in the school, and it is equally 
plain that the opportunities of exerting this influence 
in a public day-school cannot be compared with those 
enjoyed by a college president in this country, or by 
a head-master of a great public school in England. 

The subject received the consideration of an able 
committee of the School Board in 1869, when Mr. 
Philbrick, the Superintendent of Public Schools, con- 
cluded his remarks before the committee by giving it - 
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as his “opinion, which has been arrived at after as 
careful an examination of the whole subject as I am 
capable of making, that the consolidation of the 
schools under consideration would not prove a meas- 
ure of true reform; that it would not be a step in the 
right direction; that it would be indeed a retrograde 
movement. ‘The establishment of the English High 
School as a separate institution from the Latin School, 
with wholly different objects and aims, was a vast step 
of progress. Its wisdom has been fully justified, not 
only by the success of the school itself, but by the 
almost universal failure of the union system. ‘To 
merge these schools, now, in one institution would, in 
my judgment, deprive the public-school system of the 
city of one of its most valuable features.” 


This report was accepted, and the course of studies 
adopted. ‘The Latin school was organized in ac- 
cordance with it at the beginning of the present 
school year in September. 

The great drawback to this school and to the Eng- 
lish High is the want of suitable accommodations. 
The building on Bedford street is wholly inadequate 
to the requirements of these two great schools, and 
neither can enter upon a period of growth which will 
ensure its highest prosperity and usefulness till new 
buildings are provided. The want of room is not the 
only source of anxiety to the committee. Numerous 
classes are colonized at considerable distances from 
the main building, necessitating great loss of time on 
the part of teachers and of pupils in going to and fro 
through crowded streets in school hours, while the 
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entrance to all the upper rooms for both schools is 
dark, dismal and dangerous. Neither the committee 
nor the School Board is responsible for this state of 
things. The wants of these great schools have been 
repeatedly urged upon the city government during the 
last twelve years, but without avail. Neither terest 
in educational matters, nor a decent pride for the 
honor and credit of the city, has offered a sufficient 
_motive to induce the authorities to take active steps 
to remove this disgrace, and the schools will have to 
endure some years longer. 


Hor the Committee, 


CHARLES L. FLINT, 


Chairman. 
Boston, September, 1876. 
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The Committee on Hvening Schools have great 
pleasure in reporting the favorable condition of the 
Schools, with an excellent corps of instructors and 
harmony of feeling and action between teachers and 
scholars; good progress has been made. 

The instruction as usual is with few exceptions 
individual, which necessarily requires a larger number 
of teachers than if the schools were classified. 

A large number of those attending these schools 
belong to that class who are especially in need of 
school advantages, who have attended school only a 
few weeks during the year; and many of those over 
fifteen have never been connected with any school. 

There is need of more persistent effort to secure 
the attendance of all the children of the city (who do 
not attend the day school), at least a portion of the 
year. 

In these schools the teachers should particularly 
study carefully the mental peculiarities of each 
individual, otherwise the process of instruction may 
be wearisome to the teacher and the pupil, and 
exhausting to the patience of each. 
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The Evening High School, although showing no 
considerable gain over the previous year in the num- 
ber of pupils in attendance, has fully maintained its 
excellent reputation. 

In this school, by reason of a thorough system of 
classification, the average number of pupils to a 
teacher is much larger than is possible in the elemen- 
tary schools. Instruction is given on the depart- 
mental plan, and the course of study is as shown 
upon the accompanying programme. 


WARREN FLETCHER, 
Chairman. 
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Programme of Studies at the Evening High School 
for the Session of 1875-6, 


N. B.— Applicants are directed to select their studies from the following list, and to study 
carefully (1) and make themselves fully acquainted with the directions at the end. 

Pupils belonging to this school are not allowed to open the desks in any room in the 
building for any purpose whatever. 


STUDY. Hour. DAYS. TEACHER. Room. 

Elementary Book-keeping, Div.I..(2)| 7—8 | Tues.and Thurs.,|Mr. Adams. No, 9. 
S) Og EAI ates 7—8 | Mon., Wed., Fri.,| ‘* Moriarty. San G., 

66 66 66 Ill. J 1 8—9 66 66 66 “6 Owen. 6c 4, 

sé “ce 66 IV. ee 8=—9 66 66 66 66 Adams, 33 9, 

tt es Vee el i—s | lues.and Thurs.,| ‘* Babson. Ses 

66 “é “ce MW Ez st ts 8—9 6é 6é 6 66 6 66 8. 
Advanced = oe 0 4(3)| T—8 om es es “ Owen. wee 
~ English Literature. ......e...{| %%—8 | Mon., Wed., Fri.,| ‘* Babson. Sa Se 
Elementary Arithmetic, Div. I.. .(4)| 7—8 ss oe a ‘© Adams. como 
66 66 6“ TI. cope 8—9 66 66 6 66 Babson. eé 8. 

se Mt OTM eu. «| S—9 | Tues.and Thurs.,| ‘° Moriarty. So Oe 

El. Grammar and Composition, Div.I.| 7—8 | Mon., Wed., Fri.,| ‘* Dean. i i 
$f fy ss dG “ TI.| 8—9 | Tueés.and Thurs.,| ‘ a ial ks 
Adve) vis? ts 6 peeenl c—9) |) Mon... Weds, Bris, i‘ SC bia 
Elementary French, Div. I. .....{] 7—8 sg os at ‘* Stetson. SSS. 
66 66 66 Jat ‘ en te 8—9 66 oe 66 6é 66 66 3. 

se ERAT MEN ore Weis te. eel: 7—8 | Tues.and Thurs.,| ‘ MW COs 
Advanced Latin (Virgil and Cicero) . | 8—9 cCm ni rs fs ie oe Se 
Penmanship, Div. I.........{ 7—8 | Mon., Wed., Fri.,| ‘* Hutchinson.| ‘ 5. 
66 “cs A Bae Siu Cece ae 8—9 6é ee 66 6 6é ce 5. 

es 3) SITS 20 eae 7—8 | Tues.and Thurs.,| ‘ st Bh ip 

66 6 1 Viera Re ree le hr 8—9 66 6 66 oe ee 66 5, 

ss erect sciecs |) 1 —S | Mon., Wed.,.Fri.,) °° Knight. meal 

“cc 6é WES. Sue etiet cnke re S2=0 66 6é 6 66 6e ¢é me 

ve SVilommetcl «lets se |) 1—S. | Lues.and Churs.;| ° sf so he 

a 6 66 Avs Tee a) pares eA 8—9 66 ¢ ce 6s ce 66 i bes 
Elementary German, Div. I..... 7—8 | Mon., Wed., Fri.,| ‘* Jonsen. SoeToe 
66 66 66 jMTA ates 8—9 66 ce 6 66 66 66 12 
Advanced eS abereterans (0) 1—o. |elues, and Thurs... oe <2. 
es IRFENCHI se ose « © 6 (6)| 8—9 Oye thea ss ss se Aisa Bide 
SROMMMGLE Tune vss 6 ee ee fs ee | 68—9 | Mon., Wed., Fri.,| ‘* Moriarty. woe Gy 
Commercial Arithmetic ....... 7—8 | Tues.and Thurs.,| ‘ se cor: 
Hlementary Algebra. ........{| 8—9 fon ve ‘Adams, S(O 
ao I nr fe BG NG es *¢ Dean. oy le 
Demirel Philosophy .... +... s 7—8 | Mon., Wed., Fri.,| ** Keene, JS 
PUTO C eee hes 0 e266 oe 7—8 | Tues.and Thurs.,| ‘* UG sme 
“cc “<6 Mic” 6 oc. ‘ef @h@ 6 8—9 46 ce 66 “6 6 “ce oe 
Spelling. Sees 8 6 8h © & 6 @ © 6 8—9 Mon., Wed., Teall ee oC se 2 


(1) Applicants, in choosing their studies, will be careful to see that they do not conflict: 
for instance, —it would be impossible for a student to take both Geometry and Advanced 
Grammar, as both come from 8—9 on Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 

Scholars are expected to be present only at the times of their recitations, 

(2) The separation of the classes into divisions is for convenience of instruction simply, 
the course of study being the same for all the divisions of each class, 

a (3) Some acquaintance with book-keeping by double entry is necessary for entrance to 

8 class. 

(4) The Class will commence at Vulgar Fractions, and a thorough" knowledge of the four 
fundamental operations is required for admission. 

(5) A knowledge of the elements of German Grammar, and ability to translate easy 
German prose with the help of the dictionary, are requisite for admission to this class. 

(6) A knowledge of the elements of French Grammar, and ability to translate simple 
French prose with the help of the dictionary are required. 

o_o are directed to preserve this paper and bring it with them when they come to 
join their classes. No one will be allowed to join his class without presenting this paper. 
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ANNUAL SCHOOL FESTIVAL, 1876. 


The Annual School Festival, in honor of the grad- 
uates of the Public Schools, was held in Music Hall, 
on the afternoon of Saturday, July 1st, under the 
direction of a committee of the School Board, ap- 
pointed for the purpose, consisting of Messrs. War- 
ren P. Adams, John G. Blake, William H. Finney, 


William T. Adams and John E. Blakemore. 


Invitations were extended as usual to the City 
Council, the heads of departments, the School Com- 
mittee, and the teachers of the Public Schools. 

With a large representation from these bodies, 
there were present many parents of diploma scholars 
to witness the exercises in which their sons and 
daughters were to take part. The occasion was 
honored by the presence of His Honor the Mayor, 
several State officials, and other distinguished citizens. 
There was present also a French gentleman of high 
distinction, M. E. Levasseur, member of the Institute, 
and professor in the College de France, who is an 
earnest advocate of educational progress in his own 
country. 

The decorations were elaborate and in excellent 
taste. The-balconies were adorned with festoons of 
evergreen, and with pendant baskets of ivy, ferns and 
other decorative greens. from the lofty ceiling over 
the stage were suspended graceful festoons of ever- 
green, which served as a setting for a superb floral 
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basket which was hung in front of the centre of the 
organ. From each chandelier, which was dressed in 
ferns, was hung a floral basket. The whole front of 
the stage was profusely decorated with boxes and 
rustic stands, filled with ferns, flowers and tropical 
foliage plants. Altogether the decorations were 
highly creditable to the florist, Mr. Doogue, who fur- 
nished them. 

The eighteen hundred bouquets destined for the 
graduates were ranged in three masses along the 
back part of the stage. On the left was a bank of 
bouquets from the establishment of Messrs. Dee and 
Doyle, and on the right another, furnished by Mr. 
Norton, while in the centre was a towering cone of 
bouquets supplied by Mr. Doogue. 

‘The commencement of the first piece of music ° by 
the Germania Band was the signal for the pupils, 


who had been marshalled in the order of the schools 


in Bumstead hall and the corridors, to move to the 
_ places assigned them in the balconies. Four columns 
entered simultaneously at different doors, under the 
marshalship of LL. M. Chase, Esq., master of the 
Dudley School, the graduates of each school being 
headed by the principal. The whole number of 
graduates present was 1,423, of whom 407 were 
from the High eke eh and 1,016 from the Grammar 
Schools. , 


ADDRESS BY THE CHAIRMAN. 


The Chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 


ments, Warren P. Adams, Esq., opened the exercises 


by the following address: — 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, Graduates of our Public 
Schools, —- We have assembled here to-day to do 
homage to you. ‘he day and the hour are yours, 
and it is for us to remain mute and interested wit- 
nesses of your happiness, while you appropriate to 
yourselves the enjoyment you have so well earned. 

Boston renews to-day, with increased pride and 
heartiness, the generous welcome she has so often 
extended to her children. What grander or lovelier 
sight anywhere greets the eye than this annual 
school festival, as it comes year after year with ever- 
recurring freshness and beauty? And it has for you 
more than a passing significance. While it is a sug- 
gestion rather than a proof of your success, it will 
recall to you, in the years to come, that in the grand 
but silent warfare against the allurements of ease and 
of selfishness you came off victors. | 

The discipline of mind, the enrichment of charac- 
ter, and the power of self-control, which the passing 
years have brought you, are no ordinary prize to 
win. Panoplied with these, you can, with firm and 
confident tread, step upon the shores of that new 
and untried future, whose limits, dim and undefined, 
stretch out before you. 

You have reached a halting-place in your life- 
march, and, ere you gird yourselves for new duties 
and larger conflicts, it is ‘well to lay aside the 
weapons of your toil and look back through the 
vista of years over the road you have traversed with 
such seeming care and labor. How pleasing the 
retrospect! How the kindly aid and sympathy of 
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teachers and friends have strengthened the heart and 
energized the soul! 

Need I remind you of what lies beyond, and of the 
fortitude and rigor, the zeal and endurance, you 
must summon to your aid for future conquests? 
There are powers of the intellect to be developed 
whose unfolding has just begun. There ore broad 
and tempting fields of literature which lie unex- 
plored before you. There are flowers of perennial 
freshness and unchanging beauty for you to gather, 
of which the graceful tributes you receive to-day are » 
but the, faintest emblems. There are serene and 
beautiful heights of character, up which pure hearts 
and earnest lives alone can lead you, but where 
repose and peace abide. 

But there are sturdy blows to be given in life’s 
battles, and yours must be the arm to wield them. 
Yours must be the warm heart, the cunning brain, 
the willing hand, to help on the true and the right. 
Persevere, then, as you have begun, and accept our 
God-speed in your good work. 

His Honor Mayor Cobb, then being introduced, 
addressed the pupils as follows: — | 

My Young friends,—'The Mayor of the city, in 
the discharge of his official duties, has many dis- 
agreeable things to do, and some troublesome people 
to meet and deal with. But, as an offset, he has the 
privilege of performing some duties which are pure 
pleasures, and of meeting many persons into whose 
faces it is a delight to look. One of these pleasures 
is permitted me to-day — that of meeting face to face 
the truly élite of the city’s children and youth at the 
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close of the school year, and exchanging with them 
slight but expressive tokens of felicitation and good- 
will. ' 

The committees report that you have passed your 
examinations creditably, and have done yourselves 
and the city much honor. 

I congratulate you on arriving at the day when 
you graduate at your several schools, either to go 
up higher, or to go forth to engage in the business of 
life. 

To those of your number who are about to leave 
school, indeed to all of you, it is a matter of consid- 
erable interest that you come here to-day to be 
recognized as the graduates from the Grammar and 
High Schools of the City of Boston, on this centen- 
nial year of our national independence. 

I wish you a pleasant vacation. Hnjoy yourselves 
as much as you can, and seek health and strength -in 
rest and recreation. 

In parting from you, allow me the pleasure of pre- 
senting to you severally a little bunch of flowers, as 
a memorial of the occasion, and a slight token of my 
satisfaction in your well-doing, and of the interest I 
feel in your future welfare. 

The flowers are really the gift of the city to her 
children, in whom her hopes and affections are so 
largely bound up. But I will venture to stretch my 
official prerogative a little, and, by a slight usurpa- 
tion of privilege, ask you to accept them as a per- 
sonal gift from myself. I do this because I shall 
always remember you as you appear before me here 
in mass, and many of you I shall be likely to remem- 
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ber personally; and at the same time I wish to be 
personally remembered by you as one who feels — 
kindly towards you, and has tried to promote your 
welfare and happiness, and who has taken pride in 
the high character of the city schools which you have 
done so much, and I hope your best, to promote. 


The pupils were then marched in single file across 
the platform, where the Mayor placed in the hand of 
each a handsome bouquet, and back to their places, 
to be served with a collation. After the collation 
the young folks, with all their honors blushing thick 
upon them, took the floor for a lively dance, while 
the Germanians discoursed inspiring strains of music. — 
In the mean time the committee and invited guests — 
repaired to Wesleyan Hall to enjoy a quiet social 
collation. | 4 


FRANKLIN MEDALS, 


LAWRENCE PRIZES, 


AND 


DIPLOMAS OF GRADUATION. | 


FRANKLIN MEDALS. 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


Charles S. Lane, 
Philip R. Alger, 
Arthur N. Milliken, 
William 8. Eaton, 
Edward S. Hawes. 


1876. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Charles H. Brown, 
Jacob M. Spitz, 
George L. Gifford, 
Asa P. French, 
George A. Parsons, 
Frederick W. Stuart, 


Charles W. Millett, 
Charles H. Bailey, Jr., 
John J. Moore, 
Charles H. Falardo, 
Frank N. B. Allen, 
Peter F. Gartland, 
William T. Miller, 
Rufus A. Kingman, 
Frederick R. Sweeney, 
Henry L. Whiton, 
John Albree, Jr., 
George A. Neily, 
Walter I. Badger, 
Augustus H. Rowe, 
William H. White. 
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LAWRENCE PRIZES. 
1376" 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


Deciamation. — First Prize. — Daniel J. Shea. — Second Prizes. — Har- 
vey N. Collison, Charles J. Cameron. — Third Prizes. — Edward L. Under- 
wood, Edward S. Hawes. 

Exemplary Conduct and Fidelity. — Philip R. Alger, John C. Munroe, 
Isaac L. Rogers, William Winslow, James McInnis, Thaddeus W. Harris, 
George H. Nichols, Thomas T. Baldwin, William H. Langdon, Joseph F. 
Woods, J. H. Woods. 

Exemplary Conduct and Punctuality. — Joseph A. W. Goodspeed, George 
A. Stewart, Henry B. Twombly, Edward L. Twombly, William A. Hayes, 
Harry E. Seaver, Horatio N. Glover, Benjamin P. Clark, Henry EH. Fraser, 
William W. Fenn, Charles 8. Lane, Hammond V. Hayes. 

Excellence an the Classical Department.— Charles 8S. Lane, Harry E. 
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Seaver, Benjamin P. Clark, James W. Bowen, George A. Stewart, Henry B. 


Twombly, William A. Hayes. 

Excellence in Modern Department. —Charles 8. Lane, Edward L. Twom- 
bly, Benjamin P. Clark, Thomas C. Batchelder, George A. Stewart, Henry 
B. Twombly, William A. Hayes. 


PRIZES FOR SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


For a Latin Essay. (Second Prize.) — Edward 8. Hawes. 

For a Translation into Greek. — (Second Prize.) — Charles S. Lane. 

for an English Essay ‘‘ Aryan Migration.” —- (First Prize.) — Walter A. 
Smith. 

For a Translation from French. — (¥irst Prize.) — Harvey N. Collison. 

for a Translation from Phedrus. — (First Prize.) — Horatio N. Glover. 

For a Translation from ‘Vir Rome.” — (First Prize.) — William A. 
Hayes. 

_ For the Best Demonstration of a Proposed Geometrical Theorem. — (First 
Prize.) — James B. Field. 

For the Best Specimen of Penmanship. — (Second Prize.) —Jacob C. Morse. 

ror the Best Specimens of Drawing. — (First Prizes.) — Walter A. Smith, 
Walter W. Morong. 
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ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


DEcLAMATION. — First Prizes. — William T. Miller, Samuel B. Doggett. — 
Second Prizes. — Asa P. French, John F. Sullivan. — Third Prizes. — John 
J. Moore, Homan E. Reed. 

For Essays. — First Prize. — James A. Fynes. — Second Prizes. —H. E. 
Reed, G. P. Dane. 


SPECIAL. 


‘For EXcELLENCE IN SCHOLARSHIP AND DeEportTMENT. — First Class. 
— (First Prizes.) —A. D. Coombs, E. H. Green, J. E. Fogarty, W. L. 
Underwood, F. J. Chaplin, Lawrence Mayo, W. A. Garratt, Peter Collamore. 
— (Second Prizes.) —F. L. Underwood, 8. B. Doggett, James Dunbar, J. W. 
Keyes, J. J. Cahalan, Oscar Richardson. — Second Class. — (First Prizes.) — 
G. P. Dane, J. F. Eldridge, Jr., A. P. Smith, I. D. Spitz, L. Emerson, H. P. 
Furber, F. H. Briggs, C. A. Baker, W. J. Bicknell, I. M. Barnes, Jr., J. P. 
Shortell, H. Pope, T. A. Lambert, F. A. Carlton, H. S. White. — (Second 
Prizes.) —W. F. Wheeler, E. E. Williams, J. E. Curry, W. S. Murphy, J. 
A. Curley, J. Ayres, C. F. Morse. — Third Class. — (Second Prizes.) — C- 
R. Clapp, Charles Sandmann, Jr., A. N. Wahlberg, A. W. Watkins, H. F. 
Atwood, W. L. Gifford, Francis Draper, Jr., J. J. Conolly, F. B. Bemis, 
A. J. Colgan, A. H. Crompton, P. H. Sampson, F. N. Hartshorn, W. T. 
Mosher, C. A. French, H. H. Bowman, A. E. Frye, J. W. Shaw, A. W: 
Bliss. 


. DIPLOMAS OF GRADUATION, 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Julia L. Adams, 
Martha H. Ames, 
Mary E. Badlam, 
Francis M. Bell, 
Clara H. Booth, 
Lucy M. Bosworth, 
Annie E. Bryant, 
Mary L. Caswell, 
Jennie A. Cheney, 
Claudine E. Cherrington, 
Frances A. Cornish, 
Rebecca Coulter, 
Emma F. Crane, 
Florence E. Dexter, 
Mary E. Driscoll, 
Anna M. Edmands, 
May G. Esdon, 
Julia A. Evans, 
Emma J. Fossett, 
Rosanna Follan, 
Agnes Gordon, 

Ida EK. Halliday, 
Hellen Harrington, 
Susan B. Harris, 
Katie Haushalter, 
Jennie L. M. Hill, 
Mary E. Hill, 
Nellie A. Hoar, 
Mary A. Howe, 
Adelaide E. Ingraham, 
Elma Kenney, 

Susie Knott, 


1876. 


Lizzie B. Ladd, 

Ella F. Lanning, 
Minnie L. Lincoln, 
Annie C. Littlefield, 
Elizabeth McDonald, 
Hannah L. McGlinchy, 
Francis M. Merrill, 
Mary Lizzie Morrissey, 
Rebecca Morrison, 
Helen L. Moulton, 
Margaret E. Moynihan, 
Maria L. Nelson, 
Esther F. Nichols, 
Elizabeth E. O’Connell, 
Charlotte Ann Pike, 
Josephine A. Powers, 
Margarette H. Price, 
Jennie Reid, 

Nellie L. Shaw, 

Mary E. T. Shine, 
Alice T. Smith, 
Miriam B. Swett, 
Nellie B. Tucker, 
Hattie E. Turner, 
Mary Carrie Turner, 
Carrie L. Vose, 

Mary E. Watson, 
Annie J. Whelton, 
Mary Ellen Wilder. 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


Philip Rounseville Alger, 
Philip Townsend Buckley, 
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DIPLOMAS 


Louis Munroe Clark, 
Harvey Newton Collison, 
William Smith Eaton, 
James Brainerd Field, 
Edward Southworth Hawes, 
Phineas Camp Headley, 
Francis Marion Holden, 
Frank Winchell Jones, 
Charles Stoddard Lane, 
Charles Johnson Means, 
Arthur Norris Milliken, 
Warren Morse, 

George Alcott Phinney, 
Henry Wilson Savage, 
Daniel Joseph Shea, 
Walter Allen Smith, 
William Stanford Stevens. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


A. A. Adams, 
John Albree, Jr., 
F. N. B: Allen, 
L. W. Armstrong, 
Walter I. Badger, 
Chas. H. Bailey, Jr., 
F. F. Baldwin, 
H. M. Bickford, 
H. K. Blair, k 

J. A. Bond, 

Chas. H. Brown, 
H. M. Burton, 

J. J. Cahalan, 

J. J. Callahan, ¢ 
F. J. Chaplin, 

A. A. Christian, 
Peter Collamore, 
D. A. Collins, 

P. H. Conway, 
A. D. Coombs, 
H. N. Crane, 
Wm. Cumston, 
H. H. Cutler, 

F. I. Davis, 

S. B. Doggett, 

J. T. Douglas, 
James Dunbar, 


OF GRADUATION. 


W. B. Ellis, 
Charles H. Falardo, 
B. F. Fenton, 

J. E. Fogarty, 

A. P. French, 

J. A. Fynes, 

G. C. Garland, 
W. A. Garratt, 

A. F. Garrett, 

P. F. Gartland, 
Fred Getchell, 

G. L. Gifford, 
Edward H. Green, 
Chas. A. Grimmons, 
Chas. C. Guiteau, 
EK. M. Hahn, 

D. J: Haley, 

F. A. Hall, 

H. §. Hall, 

Dues Halk 

W.C. Haskell, 
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TL. Leonard, Jr., 
J. J. Linehan, 
Charles F. Lovejoy, 
W. B. Luce, 
G. L. Magurne, 
Lawrence Mayo, 
A. H. McAloon, 
W.S. McLauthlin, 
Chas. E. Miley, 
Wn. T. Miller, 
Charles W. Millett, 
J. J. Moore, 
Fred F. Murphy, 
John Nason, 
G. A. Neily, 
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G. A. Parsons, 

W. F. Patten, 

W. F. Powers, 

J. T. Quinn, 

Oscar Richardson, 
Chas. W. Roberts, 
A. H. Rowe, 

H. L. Shurtleff, 

W. T. Simmons, 

J. M. Spitz, 

F. W. Stuart, 

F. R. Sweeny, 

T. C. Thacher, 

G. G. Topham, 
Wm. L. Underwood, 
Albert S. West, 
Henry L. Whiton, 
A. H. Thompson, 
‘Frank L. Underwood, 
W. A. Wallingford, 
Wm. H. White, 
Edmond A. Whittier. 


% 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Lillie Austin, 

Harriet Frances Averill, 
Eleanor Nickerson Baxter, 
Nellie May Bennett, 
Mercy Anna Birmingham, 
Cora Ann Blackwell, 
Dollie Annie Blodgett, 
Mary Davis Bond, 
Isabella Geraldine Bonnar, 
Harriet Adeline Burditt, 
Ida Maria Burton, 

Kate C. Capron, 

Hattie Marilla Chenery, 
Emma Susan Cobleigh, 
Florence Hamilton Cogswell, 
Grace Fisher Coolidge, 
Marion P. Crocker, 

Ellen Borden Crooker, 
Emma Adelaide Cudworth, 
Margaret Agnes Curran, 
Nellie Ware Cutting, 
Emma Loena Damon, 
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Alice Mabel Dickey, 

Florence Isabel Drake, 

Clara Cecilia Dunn, 

Annie Agnes Elizabeth Fagan, 
Ella Marion Fairbanks, 

Mary Abbie Farrington, 
Sarah Barnes Fisk, 

Mary Louisa Fitzgerald, 
Emily J. Floyd, 

Sarah Gray Fogarty, 

Ella Fuchs, 

Medora O. Fuller, 

Henrietta Gilchrist, 
Katharine Elizabeth Gillespie, 
Emma Ruth Gragg, 

Lizzie Linzee Gray, 

Carrie Gilman Greeley, 

Belle Gustin, 

Carrie Therese Hale, 

Kate Reese Hale, 

Mary Ella Harrington, 

Flora Adeline Hatch, 
Elizabeth Bowers Hedge, 
Catharine Alice Agnes Hennessey. 
Ada Harvey Hersey, 

Emma Florence Horton, 
Alice Putnam Howard, 

Lydia Adelle Howes, 

Lydia Alberta Hutchings, 
Ella Charlotte Hutchins, 
Ellen Foster James, 

Jessie Fremont Jennings, 
Florence Nightingale Johnstone, 
Mary Grace Jones, 


" Emma Eliza Keeler, 


Sarah Frances Elizabeth Kennedy, 
Gertrude Eliza Kent, 
Fannie Louise Knight, 
Mary A. Kyle, 

Kittie Augustia Learned, 
Dora Maria Leonard, 
Florence May Lothrop, 
Hattie Mann, 

Susan Huntington Manning, 
Kate Mussey Mason, 
Emily Rebecca Maynard, 
Annie Isabella Merriss, 


_ 


DIPLOMAS 


Alice Theresa Miller, 
Ella Wells Mitchell, 
Lizzie Anna Moody, 
Nannie Jones Morgan, 
Martha Medora Morrison, 
Mary Emma Morse, 
Martha Howard Munro, 


Susan Elizabeth Hunter Munroe, 


Marion Newell, 

Henrietta Nichols, 

Eliza Rosita Noyes, 

Mary Ellen O’Connor, 
Mary O’Neil, 

Elizabeth Palmer, 

Mary Palmer, 

Mary Amanda Palmer, 
Ellen Greenough Parker, 
Anna Russell Phelps, 
Sophronia Hinckley Phinney, 
Alice Jameson Pierce, 
Mary Elizabeth Pierce, 
Nellie Alexandrenia Pierce, 
Cora Frances Plummer, 
Laura Susanna Plummer, 
Mary E. Porter, 

Susan Virginia Putnam, 
Annie Joseph Regan, 
Almira Estelle Reid, 
Helen Cora Richardson, 
Ella Gertrude Riedell, 
Clara Elizabeth Roberts, 
Laura Stanley Russell, 
Harriet Ella Ryder, 
Grace Eliza Shaw, 

Helen Adelaide Shaw, 
Louise Clapp Sherman, 
Emma Francis Simmons, 


‘Nellie Hebard Smith, 


Theresa Strauss, 

Cornelia Melissa Sullivan, 
Alice Josephine Thayer, 
Cordelia Grace Torrey, 
Abbie Ella Tower, 

Carrie Frances Vinal, 
Lizzie Frances Wait, 
Mary Catharine Walsh, 
Fanny Esther Ward, 


OF GRADUATION. 


Martha Nellie Warren, 
Minnie Susan Warren, 
Sarah Everson Welch, 
Annie Grace Wells, 

Lydia Gillespie Wentworth, 
Julia Kendall Whipple, 
Ellen Marcia White, 

Alice M. Whitford, 

Jennie Williams Whiton, 
Fredelena Adelaide Wiggin, 
Carrie Eliza Willard, 

Alice Child Williams, 

Sara Wallis Wilson, 

Lizzie Josephine Woodward. 


A 


ROXBURY HIGH SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


Charles Smith Brock, 
Frank Norris Brown, 
Henry Edmund Cook, 
George Huntington Flint, 
Frank Charles Gemeiner, 
James Wilson Greenlaw, 
Samuel Tappan Harmon, 
Edward Joseph McCormick, 
William S. McGowan, 
George Henry Mulliken, 
John Henry Murphy, 
Frederic Huntington Putnam, 
Hermann Curtis Soule, 
Charles Sinclair Stone, 
Edward Michael Stanton, 
Henry Clarence Tanck, 
Josiah Edward Tappan, 
Henry Young Wiggin. 


Girls. 
Lottie Bassett Alden, 
Annie Eliza Aldrich, 
Emma Frances Bowen, 
Gertrude Amelia Burrell, 
Lucy Gay Morse Card, 
Mary Isabel Chamberlin, 
Eva Dudley, 
Sabina Egan, 
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Mary Hubbard, 

Alithea Maria Hutchins, 
Hannah Caroline Leavitt, 
Carrie Josephine Littlefield, 
Lizzie Delanie Lunt, 
Louise McGlew, 

Mary Murphy, 

Elizabeth Theobald Nason, 
Eva Maria Nay, 

Emily Josephine Stetson, 
Alice Gertrude Stockman, 
Martha Jane Thaxter, 
Lena Weiler, 

Emily Fidelia Wells, 

Mary Emma White, 


DORCHESTER 


CLASSICAL COURSE. 
Boys. 
Charles Wesley Bradley. 


FOURTH YEAR’S COURSE. 
Girls. 


Adelind Jones Callendar, 
Elizabeth Le Royd Cutter, 
Eva Clara Dix, 

Josie Alena Jones, 

Emma Louisa Smith, 
Mary Tucker, 

Abba Elizabeth Wall, 
Sarah Antoinette Whall. 


THIRD YEAR’S COURSE. 
Boys. 


Wallace Harmon Butland, 
Edwin Dunbar Collins, 
Edward Collins, 

Sumner Clark Ferry, 

Harry Howard Gay, 

Charles Ellis Houghton, 
Harry Sullivan Kendall, 
Nathaniel Low Moore, 
Henry Phillips Oakman, Jr., 
Theodore Parker, 


HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Stephen Payson Perrin, 
Ebenezer Kendall Pratt, 
Walter Shepard Ufford. 

Girls. 
Ida Helen Adams, 
Fanny Elizabeth Bates Benedict, 
Alice Walker Dean, 
Edith Warren Everett, 
Kurilla Elizabeth Gurney, 
Elizabeth Atwood Lynch, 
Agnes Howard McKendry, 
Ida Amelia Porter, 
Agnes Reid, ‘ 
Mary Emma Ryder, 
Edith Frances Scudder, 
Ardelle Augusta Stearns, 
Georgianna Meserve Twombly, 
Grace Mann, 
Grace Wheeler. 


CHARLESTOWN HIGH SCHOOL. 
THREE YEARS’ COURSE. 


Boys. 
George M. Allen, 
Sanford Bray, 
Harry E. Burbeck, 
Ernest L. Copeland, 
Willard E. Ferguson, 
George L. Gardiner, 
Charles N. Kidder, 
Frank W. Meserve, 
Frederick Plaisted, 
Charles H. Walker. 

Girls. 
Mary E. Corbett, , 
Margaret A. Driscoll, 
Ida J. Garland, 
Ada F. Haynes, . 
Katie Hewitt, 
Maggie J. Turnbull. 


FOUR YEARS’ COURSE. 
Boys. 


Harry A. Bolan, 
Charles J. Nesmith, 
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DIPLOMAS 


Edwin O. Upham, 
George Sumner Wright. 
Girls. 
Anna J. Corbett, 
Alice 8. Daniels, 
Caroline Doane, 
Lizzie EK. Folsom, 
Martha J. Hunter, 
Belle Otis Lancaster, 
Carrie M. Lothrop, 
Abbie C. McAuliffe, 
Maria H. Mille, 
Alta Pease, 
Carrie M. Small, 
Annie M. Stone, 
Fannie H. Summers, 
Hattie L. Todd. 


WEST ROXBURY HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


Harwood Prescott Bigelow, 
Albert C. Hagar, 

Herbert B. Johnson, 
Frank Ellis Smith. 


Girls. 
M. Josephine Brown, 
M. Alberta Cox, 
Julia Hamilton, 


Louise M. Ordway, 
Mary A. Shea. 


BRIGHTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


Fred Atherton Cross,. 
Joseph Finotti Ready, 
Thomas James Scollans. : 


Girls. 


Lillie Flora Bickford, 
Sarah Annie Mackin, 
Maria T. Moody. 


OF GRADUATION. 


ADAMS SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


Elmer Hooker Allyne, 
Moses William Brown, 
George Joseph Bohling, 
Thomas Bernard Cummings, 
George Fitzpatrick, 

Charles Adam Fisher, 
George Elmer Fowle, 
Rowland Jackson, 

Charles Libbey Joy, 

Sydney Granville Mahn, 
Michael Francis McLaughlin, 
Edward Joseph Nagle, 
Harry Joseph Pearson, 
Clarence Henry Pike, 
Frank Woodbury Remick, 
Joseph Remick, 

William Dennis Shields, 
Henry Joseph Wagenfeld, 
Edwin Frank Webster.- 


Girls. 


Margaret Jane Bailey, 
Hattie Ella Collier, 
Ellen Lavinia Curtis, 

' Emma Frances Daisley, 
Edith Florence Fuller, 
Sarah Jennie Gordon, 
Fannie Rose Morris, 
Margie Plummer, 

Katie Louise Williamson. 


ANDREW SCHOOL. 


Francis B. Doherty, 
William H. Fabian, 
John S. Gustin, 
Charles King, 
William King, 
George H. Lunt, 
George A. Lyons, 
Frank A. Murphy, 
James A. Owens, 
John A. Power, 
Albert H. Tuttle. 
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BENNETT SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Frank Burke, 
George Edwin Brock, 
Charles Edward Holman, 
William Otis Hall, 
Arthur Eugene Jackson, 
William Sheehan, 
Patrick Walsh. 


Girls. 
Alice Amelia Brewer, 
Lena Harrington, 
Cordelia Clark Sanderson, 
Annie Maria Van Etten, 
Alice Maria Walton. 
a 


BIGELOW SCHOOL. 


Wm. A. Bragdon, 
Richard P. Burke, 
George R. Cavanagh, 
Thomas H. Corbett, 
Edwin P. Davenport, 
Wm. B. Haynes, 
Francis X. Hennessy, 
Charles J. Hickey, 
Edward C. Jones, 
John F. Leary, 
Albert Leffler, 

Henry D. Lowell, 
John J. Murphy, 
Calvin M. Nichols, 
John J. Nihill, 
Henry J. O’Brien, 
Daniel O’ Hearn, 
Wm.,M. Pottle, 
Frank Reagan, 

Wm. J. Saunders, 
Hayden M. Saben, 
Wm. O. Wakefield, 
Wm. H. H. Welch, 
John V. Young. 


BOWDITCH SCHOOL. 


Margaret G. Calnin, 
Annie M. Coughlan, 


SCHOOL REPORT. 


Annie M. Curran, 
Mary F. Doyle, 

Ellen E. Ford, 
Margaret A. Keiley, 
Sarah E. Loheed, 
Margaret M. Murphy, 
Mary EK. E. Murray, 
Catharine F. Neagle, 
Elizabeth A. Noonan, 
Ellen F. Ryan, 
Catharine J. Sweeney. 


BOWDOIN SCHOOL. 


Portia H. Albee, 
Isabel A. Barton, 
Lizzie Bruce, 
Minnie E. Burns, 
Celia Cobe, 

Mabel Daggett, 
Isabella A. Day, 
Maggie H. Flood, 
Josie L. Ford, 
Lottie A. Gibson, 
Ida M. Greene, 
Addie E. Hall, 
Martha J. Healey, 
Mary J. Johnson, 
Ida F. Mann, 
Mary E. Martin, 
Grace V. McKirdy, 
Alice M. Mills, 
Mary L. Porter, 
Lillie C. Ross, 
Lizzie D. Sears, 
Edith Shepherd, 
Mary A. Sprague, 
Helen M. Stowe, 
Jennie P. Thompson, 
Persis M. Warren, 
Emily A. Williams. 


BRIMMER SCHOOL. 


Victor C. Alderson, 
Herschel Bacharach, 
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Louis Baier, 

Edmund J. Barrett, 
Charles L. Braman, 
William B. Brooks, 
William M. Buffum, 
Charles W. Carter, 
Peter T. Connor, 
Frank D. Davis, 
Frederick J. Doyle, 
Willim Fishel, 
Edward W. Frye, 
Richard A. Guinsburg, 
Thomas F. Hutchinson, 
John H. Hutchinson, 
Jacob Karcher, 
Horace R. Kelly, 
Henry Kingman, 

Isaac Louis, 

William D. Merritt, 
Otto Miiller, 

Charles D. Murphy, 
George S. Newell, 
Charles J. Noether, 
Frederic A. Reed, 
Louis E. Shoninger, 
Welpha L. Siomdlehurst, 
William H. A. Watts, 
Levi J. Wiggin. 


BUNKER HILL SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Byron E. Baker, 
Arthur F. Boardman, 
William Burrows, 
Charles H. Cutting, 
John J. Driscoll, 
Walter S. Haynes, 
Arthur W. Hutchins, 
Daniel J. Hanigan, 
William H. S. Jarvis, 
Thomas C, King, 
George F. Noah, 
Thomas B. Price, 
Walter A. Pearce, 
Arthur E. Roberts, 
George L. Stone. 


Girls. 
Millie J. Allen, 
Mary E. Bean, 
Marion I. Lee, 
Sarah A. O’Connell, 
Alice S. Russell, 
Sarah L. Spear. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL. 


Edwin F. Benson, 
John J. Fallon, 

Chas. F. A. Farnsworth, 
Herman A. Hetzer, 
Willis K. Hodgman, 
William H. Holmes, 
Patrick McCanley, 
John A. McKim, 
Benjamin W. Putnam, 
Edgar B. Sampson, 
Frank C. Wellington, 
Joseph A. Winkler. 


CHAPMAN SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Eugene H. Bailey, 
George F. Benner, 
George Buntin, Jr., 
Albert H. Cowin, 
George J. Ferreira, 
George B. Frost, 
Samuel C. Gomez, 
Sterling Jones, 
Columbus Joy, Jr., 
Edgar F. Keen, 
Michael McCarthy, 
William McKinnon, 
William J. McNeil, 
Joseph C. Roche, Jr., 
Franklin M. Ryder, 
Hiram F. Stevens, 
Henry D. Stone, 
Frank W. Tucker. 


Girls. 


Lizzie B. Cotter, 
Carrie G. Coudrey, 
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Jennie L. Dunnels, 
Lavinia W. Fletcher, 
Kate A. Holmes, 
Lillie A. Kornegay, 
Ida M. Leslie, 

H. Emma Mansfield, 
Lizzie C. McKeown, 
Minnie L. McMichael, 
Phebe A. McQuarry, 
Martha H. Palmer, 
Lucia M. Rollins, 
Annie L. Ryder, 
Almira J. Synett, 

S. Emma Taylor, 
Annie J. Wehrle, 
Mary C. Wells. 


COMINS SCHOOL. 


4 Boys. 
Thos. F. Cleary, 
James A. Crosby, 
William B. Hastings, 
William C. Jager, 
Charles S. Penner, 
Edward Schenrch. 


Girls. 
Agnes M. Buckley, 
Agnes E. Cairnes, 
Kate F. Cleary, 
Emily A. Crafts, 
Emma A. Colgan, 
Kate F. Dolan, 
Jennie A. Gillmore, - 
Mary E. Kenney, 
Barbara L. Laviska, 
Mary A. Monohan, 
Mary E. Schell, 
Addie L. Stockwell, 
Hattie M. Ward, « 
Edith M. C. Ward, 
Emma A. Yenick. 


DEARBORN SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
William G. Burbeck, 
Henry C. Byrne, 


SCHOOL REPORT. 


| Frederic W. Chapman, 


Edward A. Connor, 
Augustine A. Keenan, 
Walter A. Lauler, 
William S. Lloyd, 
James Mulvee, 
Hamilton D. Paine, | 
Varnum 8. Waugh. 


Girls. 
Mabel Aull, 
Gertrude P. Davis, 
Mary EK. Ferguson, 
Leona A. Foster, 
Edith Kelley, 
Ariana EK. Olevadou, 
Della G. Robinson, 
Fannie Scheidegger, 
Emma M. Schmidt, 
Elsie Woods. 


DUDLEY (BOYS’) SCHOOL. 


Charles Elmer Alexander, 
William Henry Askenasy, 
William Bacon, 

James Elsworth Cole, 

Peter Frank Conway, 
Frank Warren Hastings, 
Alfred Batcheller Hubbard, 
Walter Lincoln Libbey, 
Edmund Francis McCarthy, 
Thaddeus Frank Mulrey, 
Herbert Huntington Powers, 
Edward Joseph Scott, 
William Carpenter Woodward. 


DUDLEY (GIRLS’) SCHOOL. 


Alice W. Backup, 
Minnie I. Barbour, 
Carrie E. Bigelow, 
Sarah E. Chapman, 
Florence H. Chapman, 
Catharine D. Cliffe, 
Lilian E. Downes, 
Louise Heidenreich, 
Blanche B. Howe, 


Alice M. Johnson, 
Hedwig Koehler, 
Grace F. Leach, 
Mary E. McCarty, 
Mabel F. McGlynn, 
Catharine A. Mulrey, 
V. Colonna Murray, 
Carrie F. Watson, 
Jeanie P. White, 
Cora I. Witherell. 


DWIGHT SCHOOL. 


Stephen S. Bartlett, 
Dwight F. Boyden, 
John R. Campbell, 
George W. Carruth, 
H. G. Chase, 

Frank O. Cunningham, 
Alfred W. Cutting, 
Henry C. Everett, 
William A. Fisher, 
Chrissie H. Foster, 
Charles P. George, 
George B. Gliddens 
Michael J. Golden, 
Fred Gutterson, 
Charles C. Hearn, 
Edgar W. Heyer, 
Edward A. Hibbard, 
Fred R. Hunt, 
Theodore A. Ide, 
Bernard F. Lamb, 
Frank A. Lappen, 
Frank Z. Learned, 
Joseph J. Lucas, 
Walter L. Macomber, 
Eli Meinrath, 

J. Wells Morss, 
James J. Murphy, 
Arthur J. Putnam, 
John C. Robinson, 
Walter J. Rooney, 
Harry L. Soule, 
Frank R. Spaulding, 
Benj. W. Spence, Jr., 
William L. Stubbs, 


DIPLOMAS OF GRADUATION. 


Edward H. Studley, 
Frank Tenney, 
William E. Wall, 
Frank J. Walsh, 
William Zittel. 


ELIOT SCHOOL. 


Michael W. H. Ahern, 
Thomas F. Baker, 
Richard M. Barry, 
Michael J. Collins, 
Joseph F. Corey, 
Cornelius J. Cotter, 
William J. Crowley, 
John J. Desmond, 
John M. Flaherty, 
George B. Glawson, 
John J. Harrington, 
Albert M. Jacobs, 
Owen F. Keating, 
Timothy J. Kerrigan, 
Daniel Lowrey, 
Edward J. Lynch, 
James T. Murray, 
Augustus L. Perry, 
George T. Shannon, 
Hugh Timmins, 
James J. Walkins. 


EVERETT SCHOOL. 


Mary Bannon, 

Grace Blanchard, 
Hattie Maria Blodgett, 
Alice Cynthia Brigham, 
Ella French Brown, 
Addie Beaumont Camp, 
Florence Gertrude Cobb, 
Grace Lilian Curtis, 
Carrie Brewer Danforth, 
Belle Hall Dewey, 
Jessie Rouel Driggs, 
Martha Eustis, 

Katie Josephine Glancy, 
Grace Evelyn Gott, 
Alice Elizabeth Greaves, 
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Mary Louise Greaves, 
Mary Lyman Gutterson, 
Anna Winslow Hall, 

Katy Veronica Hearn, 
Jennie Maria Hinds, 
Jennie Caroline Houghton, 
Margaret Theresa Hurley, 
Annie Lizzie Kelley, 

Leila Echeveria Lawrie, 
Alice Graupner Loring, 
Katy May Lothrop, 

Susie Langdon Marsh, 
Theresa Agatha Masterson, 
Cornelia Walter McCleary, 
Caroline Frances Morey, 
Annie Cleveland Murdock, 
Grace Julia Newell, 

Julia Anna Pearson, 

Alice Ranney, 

Sarah Ellen Rich, 
Katharine Hamer Shute, 
Minnie Fisher Stanwood, 
Mary Elizabeth Stuart, 
Mary Lindall Tarr, 

Mary Ann Taylor, 

Mary Oliver Wade, 
Frances Mary Walker, 
Mary Lavinia Wiggin. 


DORCHESTER-EVERETT 
SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


Robert J. Dolah, 
Timothy Driscoll, 
Charles H. Eddy, 
‘George E. Hill, 

. Walter S. Hill, 
.Frank F. Ordway, 
‘Charles F. Riley, 
‘George C. Thacher, 
_Frank H. Wheelock. 


Girls. 


‘Fannie F. Fraser, 
Etta 8. Gray, 
Alice M. Hersey, 


Hattie O. Hill, 

Clara D. Macy, 

Annie M. Peterson, 

S. Etta Veazie. \ 


FLORENCE SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


Wiliiam B. Merrill, 
Robert J. Tabraham, 
John H. Weld. 


Girls. 


Catharine H. Blood, 
Mary Grant, 

Catharine F. McGonigle, 
Emma B. Morse, 

Alice C. Merrill, 

Edner P. Marshall, 
Elizabeth F. Weld, 

J. Wilhelmina Wilkins. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 


Geneire Annand, 
Florence Alexander, 
Velma Briggs, 
Jennie B. Brown, 
Gertrude E. Brown, 
Katie F. Burke, 
Emma Channell, 

M. Addie Cobleigh, 
Anna C. Coleman, 
Clara L. Drisko, 
Alice I. Eastman, 
Mabel I. Emerson, 
Emma G. Gilmore, 
Julia E. Gookin, 
Laura B. Gould, 
Carrie E. Horton, 
Lizzie F. Howard, 
Mabel G. Johnson, 
Augusta I. Johnson, 
Emma E. Lawrence, 
Mary D..Maxwell, 
Mary T. McBarron, 
Frances A. McCance, 


DIPLOMAS 


Sadie E. Metcalf, 
Gertrude E. Moore, 
Mattie Moore, 
Jennie A. Morse, 
Emma G. Mullen, 
Jennie E. Page, 
Jennie M. Plummer, 
Lucy C. Prendergast, 
Hattie M. Roundy, 

_ Nellie F. Rowe, 
Antoinette Schlegel, 
Clarissa F. Seaverns, 
Carrie M. Snow, 
Belle M. Thompson, 
Annie M. Toohey, 
Mary E. Wyman. 


GASTON SCHOOL. 


Mary E. Alden, 
Mary B. Barry, 
Carrie M. Beckler, 
Mabel Bisbee, 

Annie Britt, 

Jennie Christian, 
Nellie E. Chubbuck, 
Gertrude R. Clark, 
Mary F. Cook, 
Maggie T. Daley, 
Mary L. Field, 

Alice E. Guild, 
Mabel I. Henderson, 
Amanda H. Kennedy, 
Minnie L. Locke, 
Ella M. Lovering, 
Nellie T. McGlinchy, 
M. Alice Metcalf, 
Nannie T. Morrison, 
Jennie F. Neily, 

Ada L. Noyes, 

Alice A. Page, 

Della G. Putnam, 
Mary E. Richards, 
Laura E. Small, 
Lizzie Smith, 

Alice L. Sprague, . 


OF GRADUATION. 


Fannie A. Wood, 
Mary E. Morris. 


GIBSON SCHOOL. 
Boys. 


H. Winslow Davenport, 
Thomas J. Dillon, 
Willard H. Fobes, 
Daniel Mahoney, 
Patrick Turley, 

Francis W. Wardner, 
Elmer E. Woods. 


Girls. 
Margaret E. Dillon, 
Annie L. Dorr, 
Mary L. Fobes, 
Mary Shurtleff, 
Amanda R. Wood. 


HANCOCK SCHOOL. 


Eliza J. Bryan, 

Mary E. Clemens, 
Mary A. Collins, 
Elizabeth C. Harding, 
Lucy M. A. Moore. 


HARRIS SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


Arthur E. Atwood, 
John H. Bailey, 
Charles F. Hildreth, 
William T. Mann, 
William Shallenback, 
Frederic A. Vinal, 
James Wood. 


Girls. 
Alice T. Clark, 
Georgietta Emerson, 
Susie C. Hosmer, 
Bertha R. Lewis, 


Marion K. Lewis, 
Mary R. Ordway, 
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CHARLESTOW N-HARVARD 
SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Cornelius Crowley, 
Michael Joseph Hickey, 
Charles Frederick Jaquith, 
Michael James McCarthy, 
George Elmer Rogers, 
Joseph Henry Regan, . 
Geo. McKenzie Richardson, 
Charles Edward Shackford, 
Joseph Smith, 
Arthur Wilson Savage. 


Girls. 


Ellen Maria Ayres, 
Caroline Boles Morse, 
Matilda Atkins Paine. 


BRIGHTON-HARVARD SCHOOL. 


Annie M. Dupee, 
Nellie M. Rice, 
Ida L. Wilkins. 


HILLSIDE SCHOOL. 


Margaret Barton, 

Anna Brennan, 

Maria Kingsley Chadwick, 
Susie Bradshaw Craig, 
Helen Josephine Gately, 
Louise Camelia Gooch, 
Mary Emma Handy, 
Edith May Hodgman, 
Mary Hall Kimball, 
Caroline Lawrence Matthews, 
Hermine Nolte, 

Carrie Luthera Perkins. 


LAWRENCE SCHOOL. 


William H. J. Crudden, 
Thomas H. Cochran, 
Edward A. Curtin, 
Edward J. Colbert, 


Edward G. Donegan, 
Thomas M. Dowsley, 
John H. Flynn, 
Cornelius A. Foran, 
Patrick H. Galway, 
Frank J. Havlin, 
James A. Hearn, 
Henry A. Horgan, 
William G. Irwin, - 
Thomas J. Kelley, 
Francis M. Leneham, 
Joseph F. Lynch, 
James L. MeCabe, . 
John H. McCloud, 
James R. McDermott, 
James McKeenen, 
Patrick S. McDonough, 
Thomas V. Ryan, 
James H. Sullivan, 
William 8. Thornton, 
Stephen F. Toole, 
Thomas J. Toole, 
Andrew A. Wilkinson. 


LEWIS SCHOOL. 
Boys. 


Winthrop Alexander, 
John Herman Bath, 


| Henry Francis Barrett, 


Nathan Conant Dow, 

George W. Frothingham, 
Oliver Ditson Greene, 
Thomas John Gunning, 
Franklin Noyes Hodgdon, 
David Fay Laws, 

Harry Curtis Lunt, 

John Ingalls Munroe, 
William Henry Partridge, 
John Henry Peak, Jr., 
William Stanton Rumrill, 
Alexander Benj. Sutherland, 
Frederic Augustus Whitney, 
Geo. Bowen Williams, 
Roland Worthington, Jr., 
Harry Haskell Wyman. 


DIPLOMAS OF GRADUATION. oe 


Girls. Walter Whittredge, 


Sybil Bacon Aldrich, Fred M. Wood. 
Edith Austin, 

Anna Florence Bayley, 
Annie Lane Burr, 
Nellie Gilmore Clark, 
Nellie Gertrude Emery, 


LOWELL SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Frederic L. Houghton, 


Hattie Elizabeth Friel, Wiliam A. Lingham, 
Annie! Amelia Gilly” Edward W. Pattee, 
-Alice Belle Greene, George F. Sadler, 
Alice Holmes Harlow, Frank H. Scammon, 
Almira Emily Hart, William R. Spenceley, 
Clara Idabel Huse; Charles P. Albrecht. 
Katie Josephine Kearns, bis 
Fannie Florence Leet, Gurls. 
Caroline Celestia Morgan, Clara L. Borland, 
Laura Raymond Reed, Harriet J. Bigelow, 
Ellen Hobart Thacher, Josie P. Coffin, 
Jannette Wales, Annie F. Day, 
Laura Augusta Wilson, Pauline A, Duard, 
-Ella Annette Johnson, Lillian F. Holmes, 
Annie Catharine Murray. Mary J. McCormick, 
Effie F. Marden, 
LINCOLN SCHOOL. Katie J. Owens, 


Annie M. Rider, 


Michael F. Cadegan, Annie M. Rogers 
. D> 9 


Hiram W. Cherrington, : 
William E. Clark, SRO abe iii 

William J. Dee, Annie L. Weeks. 

Edward N. Flaherty, 

Matthew Flaherty, LYMAN SCHOOL. 


Joseph L. Foley, 


Thomas J. Giblin, os 
Frank A. Graves, Arthur G. Coombs, 
Charles E. Herendeen, Louis W. Constantinides, 
Nelson J. Innes, Daniel F. Harrigan, 
Lawrence J. Johnson, Frank C. Heney, 
John Kennaly, John F. Kiley, 
Elmer B. LaForme, Ira M. Mosher, 

Leo R. Lewis, George M. Perkins, 
Charles S. Maynard, Edwin N. Ray, 
Freeman McKenzie, Charles F. Simmons. 
Henry P. Nash, 
Samuel D. Prince, Gris. 
Alfred E. Sloane, Estella Anderson, 
Edgar F. Stevens, Mary E. Bartley, 


Richard Whight, Mary E. Davidson, 
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Lenora A. Gould, 
Elizabeth J. Hamlin, 
Mary A. Hevey, 

Carrie A. Keith, 
Josephine A. Monahan, 
Emma A. Ordway, 
Hannah L. R. Sherman, 
Eunice A. Ward. 


MATHER SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


George Albert Hall, 
James Edward Robinson, 
Edward Eugene Clexton. 


Girl. 
Mary Josephine Murphy. 


MAYHEW SCHOOL. 


James Cahlane, 
Francis A. Carr, 
John A. Doherty, 
Richard R. Doherty, 
Isidore Freedman, 
Edward W. Hamilton, 
Frederick O. Harriman, 
Fred Haskell, 

Dennis W. Hurley, 
Patrick I. Lucas, 
James C. McCaffrey, 
Daniel F. McDonnell, 
John L. Morgan, 
Charles A. Peterson, 
Peter J. Riley. 


MINOT SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


Wilbur James Butland, 
Walter Whitman Conant, 
Henry Herbert Eldredge, 
Wm. Herbert Hayward, 
James Morton Hannum, 
Joseph Francis Marshall. 


SCHOOL REPORT. 


Girls. 


Julia Ann Baxter, 
Bertha Victoria Muzzy, 
Alice Matilda Murphy, 
Alice Howard Packard, 
Marian Grey Starbird. 


MOUNT VERNON SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


William P. Bowman, 
Augustus E. Dennett, 
George K. Dennett, 
Malachi Donlon, 
John Rafferty, 
William C. Richards, 
Ernest H. Smith. 


Girl. 
S. Abbie Stone. 


NORCROSS SCHOOL. 


Mary Janet Buckley, 
Margaret Ann Buckley, 
Annie Elizabeth Corcoran, 
Julia Gertrude Curry, 
Agnes Evelline Duncan, 
Maria K. B. Dukelow, 
Margaret Agnes Flahey, 
Joanna Louisa Foote, 
Emily Louisa Gibson, 
Addie Florence Gault, 
Annie Maria Griffin, 
Amelia Magdalena Hanley, 
Mary Isabella Hayes, 
Sarah Frances Holland, 
Mary Loretta Kelliher, 
Emma Blanche Maloney, 
Mary Collette McDonald, 
Hannah Aloysius McLauthlin, 
Catherine Ann McCarthy, 
Jane Francis O’Neill, 
Elizabeth Louise O’Neill, | 
Annie Frances Rogers, 
Minnie Elizabeth Sampson, 


~s 


DIPLOMAS 


Katharine A. Sullivan, 


Theresa Frances Sullivan, 


Mary Ellen Welch. 


PHILLIPS SCHOOL. 


Arthur C. Badger, 
James A. Barker, Jr., 
William H. Bond, 
Charles H. Farnham, 
Harry A. Ford, 
Herbert M. Ford, 
Richard H. McCombe, 
John M. Mullowney, 


Charles W. Parker, Jr., 
William J. Ross, 


Charles E. F. Safford, 
Winfield S. Smith, 
Dennis J..Sullivan, 
James A. Swan, 
Joseph Waterhouse. 


PRESCOTT SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


Andrew W. Bond, 
Fred W. Bourne, 
Charles Callahan, 
Albert E. Corthell, 
James N. Garratt, 
Charles N. Hamblin, 
Charles F. Johnson, 
James H. Kenney, 
Patrick H. Lane, 
John E. McLaughlin, 
Douglass Moreland, 
William O’Donnell, 
Reuben Peterson, 
John M. Porter, 
Edward F, Rice, 
Almon L. Richardson, 
Franklin Russell, 
Arlbery N. Shute, 
Elmer B. Smith, 
George A. Verge. 


OF GRADUATION. 


Girls. 
Ruth H. Adams, 
Eliza J. Anderson, 
Lizzie E. Andrews, 
Fannie M. Baker, 
Mabel J. Feweor, 
Annie L. Gove, 
Lillian T. Gribbon, 
Mary A. Jantzen, 
Nellie Parsons. 
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CHARLESTOWN-PRESCOTT 


SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


James Herbert Emery, 
James Lewis Faunce, 
George Ellsworth Gardner, 
Edgar Forsyth Hanscom, 
Henry Franklin Johnson, 
Charles Wesley Lee, 
Daniel Joseph O’Connor, 
Lawrence Grenville Ripley, 
William Arthur Snow, 
William Harmond Varrill. 


Girls. 


Nellie Jane Breed, 

Laura Emma Fall, 

Winnie Delle Harrison, 
Jennie Morrison Jerauld, 
Annie Foster Littlefield, 
Mary Elizabeth Mailman, 
Maggie Isabel O’Neil, 
Carrie Adele Pease, 
Fannie Louise Waterhouse. 


QUINCY SCHOOL. 


Albert Barlon, 

Edward Aloysius Casey, 
James Matthew Conboye, 
Jeremiah Andrew Courtney, 
Thomas Francis Devine, 
Jeremiah Patrick Foley, 
John Joseph Howard, 
Ernest Hyland, 
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John Joseph Harrington, 
John Stephen Kelliher, 
John Joseph Manning, 
Joseph John May, 
Thomas Francis McAuliffe, 
Frank O’Connor, 

Thomas Owens, 

William Fred Ryan, 
William Michael Scanlan, 
Charles Strecker, 
Maurice Joseph Sullivan, 
Peter Joseph Welton. 


RICE SCHOOL. 


Addison L. Aldrich, 
Harry T. Allen, 
Horace D. Arnold, 
William H. Baldwin, 
Dwight Braman, 
Grenville D. Braman, 
William A. Briggs, 
Albert Cummings, 
Charles W. Danver, 
Harry S. Draper, 
Charles B. Frost, 
Charles B. Douglass, 
William Frost, 
William H. Fogg, 
Francis B. W. Folsom, 
Noah L. Fowler, 
George G. Goodrich, 
Willie T. Hall, 
Richard J. Hayes, 
William G. Henry, 
Brent E. Johnston, 
George K. Kendall, 
Charles H. Leach, 
Charles U. Mayo, 
Gardner E. Murphy, 
George B. Nicholson, 
George S. Perry, 
Charles A. Polley, 
. Walter B. Pope, 
Jerome Z. Smith, 
Herbert Stebbins, 


SCHOOL REPORT. 


Frank B. Weeks, 
Elmer G. Whitney, 
Arthur B. Whiting, 
Thomas Wilbor, 
Harry C. Young, 
David F. Zerrahn. 


SHERWIN SCHOOL. 
Boys. 


Samuel W. Berry, 
William C. Campbell, 
Owen F. Finnnan, 
Eugene Guyot, 
Thomas W. Havey, 
William H. Kenah, 
John W. Laming, 
James W. McConnell, 
Thomas J. Mahan, 
John F. M. O’Neil, 
John E. Thompson, 
Robert Weiner, 
Henry F. Welch, 
Seth V. White, 

Girls. 
Lilla E. Bennett, 
Nellie L. Corbett, : 
Josephine I. Gallagher, 
Mary M. Hanscom, 
Elizabeth Mitchell, 
Mary E. Maguire, 
Katie E. Riley, 
Emma A. Russ, 
Hannah Sterne, 
Minnie J. Smith, 
Maggie C. Sheehan, 
Honora Wolfson. 


SHURTLEFF SCHOOL. 
Maria L. Ames, i 
Katie L. Barrett, 

Katie F. Benton, 
Cora L. Bicknell, 
Edith M. Bradford, 
Grace E. Cross, 


EE 


DIPLOMAS 


Nellie F. Doherty, 
Annie Dunn, 

Hattie M. Fairfield, 
Emma E. French, 
Violetta Gustin, 
Louise G. Hicks, 

L. Estelle Hill, 
Edith K. Hodsdon, 
Georgie V. Johnston, 
Daphne Kalopothakes, 
Lizzie A. Kimball, 
Eugenie M. LeFevre, 
Susie A. Mayo, 
Jennie KE. Mayo, 
Genevieve Moffette, 
Emelie L. Palmer, 
Abbie D. N. Parker, 
Maggie J. Parker, 
Anna M. Roys, 

Galla E. Shea, 
Nellie S. Tarbell, 
Clara J. Tobin, 
Maria L. Tyler. 


STOUGHTON SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Bernard McGovern. 
Robert Franklin Murray, 


Henry Arnold Pope, 
Albert De Lance Porter. 


Girls. 


Lizzie Clapp Esty, 
Mary Agnes Hart, 
Emma Eliza Littlefield, 
Annie Swan Pierce, 
Harriet Jane Plummer, 
Carrie Meta Watson. 


TILESTON SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


Levi Parker Knox, 
Edward Francis McIntosh. 


OF GRADUATION. 


WARREN SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


Norman Y. Brintnall, 
George S. Bellows, 
Albert H. Burbank, 
Charles F. Chase, 
Frederic L. Conihe, 
Leonard C. Dunnells, 
Frank N. Dunnells, 
Harry E. Faunce, 
Frank A. Heath, 
Edwin McGill, 
Charles E. Sheafe, 
George A. Toppan, 
James A. Welch, 
William A. Winslow. 


Girls. 


Ada E. Bolster, 
Carrie J. Durkee, 
Nellie M. Dunklee, 
Jennie F. Dadmun, 
Dora K. Hall, 
Sarah O. Hall, 
Mary F. Higgins, 
Martha R. Mann, 
Helen L. Merriam, 
Ida T. Mille, 
Carrie S. Page. 
Agnes G. Power, 
Abbie F. Ramsay, 
Florence A. Stacey, 
Annie E. Smith, 
Ella L. Waldron, 


Miriam F. Witherspoon, 


Carrie E. Wright. 


WELLS SCHOOL. 


A. Amsden, 

J. E. Bickford, 
A. G. Burns, 
N. J. Byrnes, 
A. C. Clarke, 
M. E. Crowley, 
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E. J. Donnelly, Martha R. Palmer, 
N. E. Donovan, Nellie G. Peaslee, 
Hoke Weal, Isabel H. Ricker, 
L. Irving, Mary C. Sears, 
. C. Jarvis, Margarette E. Shaw, 
M. Jenks, Jennie E. Smith, 

. LeB. Kettelle, Helen M. Stevens, 
I. Kingberg, Ezza M. Tucker, 
M. A. Pearson, Jennette W. Tufts, 
E. A. Putnam, Phillipena Zenner, 
A. M. Scott, Annie B. Heustis, 
S. A. Turner, Jennie C. Newcomb. 
N. E. Weston, 

M. L. Wolfe 


WINTHROP SCHOOL. 


Annie S. Adams, 
Emma H. Adler, 
Lillian L. Anson, 
Emily L. Clarke, 
Sara J. Conboye, 
Ida A. V. Dubuc, 
Eliza H. Endicott, 
Mary E. Fee, 

Annie L. Fitzgerald, 
Ellen M. Holden, 
Susan O. Lane, 
Edwina G. Libby, 
Kittie F. Lyons, 
Carrie I. McDonald, 
Mary A. Murphy, 
Mary K. Murphy, 

_ Eleanor Noonan, 
Annie M. Olsson, 
Emma T. C. Olsson, 


CHARLESTOWN WINTHROP 
SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


Pierce Anderson, 
Martin S. Carney, 
Stephen J. Collins, 
Frank W. Doughty, 
William A. Finney, 
Arthur W. Hatch, 
David H. Lawrence, 
Eugene C. Murdock, 
John H. Stone. 


Girls. 


Mary A. Christy, 
Janet Clark, 

Maria A. Cronin, 
Nellie A. Cummins, 
Julia A. Dwyer, 
Mary E. Fergtson, 
Ella F. Hobbs, 
Abbie M. Kimball, 
Ada Lane. 


feet LOGU EE. 


BOSTON NORMAL. SCHOOL 


FOR THE YEAR 


3 716. 


COMMITTEE ON THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


CHARLES HUTCHINS, Chairman. 
WM. B. MERRILL, Secretary. 
WM. H. LEARNARD, Jr. ABBY W. MAY. 
GEORGE A. THAYER. . 


—_0 L¢0-0—_—- 


BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL, 


TEACHERS. 


_ Head- Master. 
LARKIN DUNTON. 
First Assistant. Assistant. 
JENNY H. STICKNEY. FLORENCE W. STETSON. 


Teacher of Drawing. 
WALTER SMITH. 


Teachers of Music. 
JULIUS EICHBERG. J. B. SHARLAND. 
Peek. HOLT. L. W. MASON. 
Teacher of Elocution. 


MOSES T. BROWN. 


—10L¢~0-0———_ 
RICE TRAINING SCHOOL. 
EO 
Principal. y Sub- Master. 
LUCIUS A. WHELOCK. EDWARD SOUTHWORTH. 
Usher. First Assistant. 
CHARLES F. KIMBALL. MARTHA E. PRITCHARD. 
Assistants in Grammar Department. 
ELSIE J. PARKER. FLORENCE MARSHALL. 
E. MARIA SIMONDS. ELLA T. GOULD. 
J. ANNIE BENSE. ELIZA COX. 
DORA BROWN. MARTHA J. PORTER. 
ELLEN M. BARBOUR. ELIZABETH M. BURNHAM. 


Assistants in Primary Department. 


ELLA F. WYMAN. GRACE HOOPER. 
SARAH E. BOWERS. FLORENCE M. PROCTOR. 
ELLEN, F. BEACH. ANNA B. BADLAM. 


EMMA L. WYMAN. 


BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 


REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


SecTION 1. The Boston Normal School is estab- 
lished for the purpose of furnishing an opportunity 
for such young women as wish to become teachers to 
receive a thorough course of distinct professional 
instruction, and to fit themselves for teachers in the 
public schools in Boston. 

Sseot. 2. The teachers shall be a head-master, who 
shall be a graduate of a college in good standing, a 
first assistant, and as many other assistants as may be 
found necessary, provided the number of instructors 
besides the head-master shall not exceed one for every 
thirty pupils. Special instruction in Music and Draw- 
ing shall be given in this school, under the direction 
of the committees on these departments. 

Sor. 3. Candidates for admission must signify in 
writing their intention to become teachers. A. diploma 
of graduation from either of the Boston High Schools 
shall be considered evidence of qualification for 
admission. Candidates not graduates of the Boston 
High Schools must pass a satisfactory examination in 
the ordinary High School studies, and must present 
evidence of good moral character. No candidate 
shall be admitted to this school who is not at least 
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seventeen years of age, except by special vote of the 
committee in charge. 

Sect. 4. The Board of Supervisors, in connection 
with the head-master, shall, from time to time, examine 
the pupils in the Normal School, and near the close 
of the school year recommend for graduation those 
whom they shall deem qualified; and the committee 
in charge shall grant diplomas to such of those thus 
recommended as shall have satisfactorily completed 
the course of study. 

Sect. 5. <A diploma of graduation from the Nor- 
mal School, issued after the year 1872, shall entitle 
the holder to receive a fourth-grade certificate of 
qualification. 

Srct. 6. The text-books used in this school shall 
be such of the text-books used in the other public 
schools of the city as are needed for the course of 
study, and such others as shall be authorized by the 
Board. 

Secor. 7. Any graduate of this school shall have 
the preference where teachers are to be employed in 
the public schools, other things being equal; and such 
graduate, who is also a graduate of a public High 
School of this city, when so employed, shall receive 
the same salary for her first and subsequent years 
of service that others receive for the second and 
subsequent years. 

Sect. 8. This school shall begin the second Mon- 
day in September; and shall close on such day of the 
week preceding the Fourth of July, and with such 
exercises, as the committee of the school may direct. 

Secor. 9. A catalogue of the Normal School shall 
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be prepared annually, under the direction of the com- 
mittee in charge, and sent to the members of the 
School Committee and of the Board of Supervisors 
and to the principals of schools. 

SezoT. 10. When a graduate of this school is 
appointed as a teacher in any public school of this 
city, it shall be the duty of the head-master to make, 
or cause to be made by his assistants, one or more 
visits to her school for the purpose of criticism and 
suggestion in regard to her teaching. 

Srot. 11. Such instruction shall be given in the 
Normal School, to teachers in the employ of the city, 
as the Board may from time to time direct. 


y) 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Section 12. The Rice Training School is designed 
to furnish an opportunity for the pupils of the Nor- 
mal School to obtain a practical knowledge of the 
methods of instruction and eisenpiig in the public 
schools of Boston. 

Sect. 13. The Committee on the Normal School 
shall have charge of the Training School. 

Sect. 14. The head-master of the Normal School 
shall have the direction of the observation, practice, 
and methods of instruction in the Training School, 
subject to the approval of the committee in charge. 

Szot. 15. The principal of the Training School 
shall perform in that school the usual duties of master 
of a Grammar School, and such duties in connection 
with the Normal School as the committee in charge 
may direct. 
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Sucr. 16. The number and grades of teachers 
other than principal, and the course of study, in the 
Training School, shall be the same as in the Grammar 
and Primary Schools of the city. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


The course of study in this school is arranged for 
one year, and is as follows: — 


1. Mental and Moral Science and Logic. 

2. Principles of Education, School Management, 
and Methods of Instruction. 

0. Physiology and Hygiene. 

4. Physics and Natural History, with reference to 
Objective Teaching. 

5. Language; its history, acquisition and analysis. 

6. Grammar School Studies, with reference to 
teaching. 

7. Drawing, and its use as a means of illustration 
in teaching, and Vocal Music. 

8. Observation and Practice in the Primary and 
Grammar Departments of the Training School. 


It is expected that the pupils of good ability and 


good health, who are constant in their attendance, 
and who devote themselves earnestly and exclusively 


to their school duties, will be able to complete this 
course in one year. 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


A. Normal School was established in 1852 by the 
the City Council, on the recommendation of the School 


: ll 
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Board, as a part of the public-school system of 
Boston. This school was “designed to prepare 
teachers thoroughly and systematically for the efficient 
discharge of those duties that they would be daily 
called upon to perform.” In 1854 the School Board, 
with the view of adapting the school to the double 
_ purpose of giving to its pupils High School and Nor- 
mal instruction, caused “the introduction of a few 
additional branches of study, and a slight alteration 
in the arrangement of the course,” and called it the 
Girls’ High and Normal School. The school was 
continued under this name till 1872, at which time the 
School Board, finding that the Normal element had 
been gradually absorbed by the High School, and had 
“almost lost its independent, distinctive and profes- 
sional character,” “separated the two courses, and 
returned the Normal School to its original condition, 
as a separate school.” Since then, under the name of 
the Boston Normal School, its sole work has been the 
fitting of young women for the office of teaching. 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


During the past year the Rice District has been 
constituted a Training School, where the Normal 
pupils are to have an opportunity of gaining, by ob- 
servation and practice, a familiar acquaintance with 
the discipline and instruction of the Boston schools. 
This supplies an urgent and long-felt want. The 
Training School contains twelve Grammar and seven 
Primary classes, numbering over a thousand pupils. 
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LOCATION. 


The Normal School is to occupy the upper floor of 
the school-house on Dartmouth street; and the Train- 
ing School the first and second floors of that building, 
and also the school-house on Appleton street. 


CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION. 


A diploma of graduation from either of the Boston 
High Schools is accepted, without examination, as 
proof of qualification for admission to this school. 
The three years’ course of study in the Girls’ High 
School, which pupils are required to complete before 
receiving a diploma from that school, is as follows: — 


| Junior Class. 

Hinglish. — Rhetoric (Haven’s). Literature (Hng- 
lish and American authors). Composition. 

Mathematics. — Algebra (Bradbury’s). 

Science. — Physiology (Hutchison’s). Botany 
(Gray’s). 

Languages. — Latin (Harkness’ Grammar and 
Reader); or French (Bocher’s Otto’s Grammar and 
Reader); or German (Krauss’ Grammar and Whit- 
ney’s Reader). 

Drawing and Music. 


Middle Class. 


English. — Literature (English and American au- 
thors). Composition. 

History. — Ancient (Lectures and Books of Refer- 
ence). ' 
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Mathematics. — Geometry and Plane Trigonometry 
(Bradbury’s). 

Science. — Chemistry (Hliot, Storer and Nichols’), 
Mineralogy. 

Languages. — Latin (as before, with Latin School 
series); or French (as before, with Corneille’s Cid) ; 
or German (as before, with Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell). 

Drawing and Music. 


Senior Class. 


English.— Shakespeare. Composition. 

History. — Modern (Lectures and Books of Refer- 
ence). Constitution U. S. (Alden’s Science of Gov- 
ernment). 

Philosophy. — Ethics (Peabody’s Moral Philoso- 
phy). 

Science. — Physics (Balfour Stewart’s). Astron- 
omy (Kiddle’s). 

Languages. — Latin (Aineid). French (Moliere, 
Racine). German (Goethe, Hermann and Doro- 
thea). 

Drawing and Music. 


Candidates for admission to the Normal School, 
who are not graduates of either of the Boston High 
Schools, are required to pass an examination in this 
or an equivalent High-School course. An examina- 
tion of such candidates will be held, at the school- 
house on Dartmouth street, the Friday before the 
second Monday in September, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
Graduates of the Boston High Schools will present 
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themselves, with their diplomas, on the second Mon- 
day in September. 


AGE OF ADMISSION. 


The minimum age for admission is fixed by the 
School Committee at seventeen; but candidates under 
eighteen are advised to spend another year, if possi- 
ble, in High-School study before entermg. ‘The work 
of the Normal School is of such a nature as to re- 
quire considerable maturity of mind; and it is found 
that students over eighteen years of age usually suc- 
ceed much better than those younger. 


TUITION. 


The rule of the School Board in regard to the pay- 
ment of tuition by non-resident pupils, applicable to 
the Normal School, as well as the other public schools 
of the city, is as follows: — | 


“ All children living in the city who are upwards 
of five years of age, and are not disqualified by non- 
compliance with the regulations of the Board, shall 
be entitled to attend the public schools; but neither 
a non-resident pupil, nor one who has only a tempo- 
rary residence in the city, shall be allowed to enter or 
to remain in any school, unless the parent, guardian, 
or some other responsible person has signed an agree- 
ment to pay the tuition of such scholar, or until a 
certified copy of a vote of the Committee on Accounts, 
permitting such scholar to attend the school, has been 
transmitted to the principal. The principals shall, at 
the commencement of each term, furnish to the Com- 
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mittee on Accounts the names of such scholars, and 
of their parents or guardians, with their place of res- 
idence. And it shall be the duty of that committee 
each term to make out such bills and transmit the 
same to the City Collector for collection.” 


NECESSITY FOR ATTENDANCE. 


The following extracts from the Regulations of the 
Public Schools of the City of Boston will show the 
relation of the Normal School to the work of teach- 
ing in Boston: — 


“The Board of Supervisors shall not admit to an — 
examination | of applicants for situations as teachers | 
any person who is not a graduate of the Boston Nor- 
mal School or of one of the State Normal Schools, or 
who has not had at least one year’s experience in 
teaching; but pupils who have taken the three years’ 
course in any of the High Schools of this city, before 
the close of the school year 1875, shall not be ex- 
cluded from such examination.” 

“The Board of Supervisors shall grant certificates 
of qualification of the several grades, after examina- 
tion, to such candidates as they shall consider entitled 
to them, as follows : — 

“ First Grade, to head-masters, masters, sub-mas- 
ters and ushers of the Normal and High Schools. 

* Second Grade, to masters, sub-masters and ushers 
of the Grammar Schools. 

“ Third Grade, to assistant principals, first, second, 
third and fourth assistants of the Normal and High 
Schools. 
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“ Fourth Grade, to first, second and third assistants 
of the Grammar Schools. 

“ Fifth Grade, to fourth assistants or teachers of 
Primary Schools. 

* Special Grade, to all male instructors of the even- 
ing schools.” 

* No instructor shall be employed in any higher 
grade of schools than that for which the certificate 
shall qualify the holder thereof; and no instructor 
whose certificate is not recorded in the office of the 
Committee on Accounts shall be entitled to draw any 
salary as a teacher or as a substitute; and the audit- 
ing clerk shall not allow the name of any such teacher 
or substitute to be entered or to remain on the pay- 
rolls.” 


VACATIONS. 


The vacations and holidays of this school are as 
follows: — Every Saturday; one week commencing 
with Christmas day; New Year’s day; the twenty- 
second of February; Good Friday; Fast day; Dec- 
oration day; the Fourth of July; Thanksgiving day 
and the remainder of the week; the week immediately 
preceding’ the second Monday in April; and from the 
close of the school, the week preceding the Fourth 
of July, to the second Monday in September. 


TIME OF ADMISSION. 


Only one class is admitted to this school during 
the year, and that is admitted at the beginning of the 
school year. Pupils are not received at other times. 
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The work of the school is so conducted that it is 
impossible for pupils to make up lessons lost at the 
beginning of the term, so that it is necessary for all 
who desire to enter during the year to be present at | 
the opening of the school in September. 


GRADUATES 


BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Adams, Lavina EK. 
Backup, Mary J. 
Badlam, Anna B. 


Bailey, Elizabeth G. . 


Bell, Helen M. . 


Bickford, EndoraF. . 


Blanchard, Fannie 
Boston, Hattie E. 
Brown, Ellen M. 
Colligan, Lizzie A. 
Crosby, Matilda F. 
Davies, Ida H. . 
Davis, Frances M. 
Dolan, Mary A. A. 


Farrington, Mary A. . 


French, Mary F. 
Gill, Frances W. 
Gillespie, Annie M. 
Gowing, Julia A. 
Guild, Mary Ella 
Haven, Carrie A. 


Hayward, Laura K. . 


Hill, Henrietta A. 
Hooker, Clara 
Huckins, S. Lila 


Cuass or 1878. 


5 Pinckney Street. 

32 Auburn St., Highlands. 
13 Ferdinand Street. 

167 W. Thard Sue 
89 Washington Street. 

I Causeway Street. 
Wilmington. 

2 Goodwin Pl., Revere St. 
Union Ave., Mt. Bowdoin. 
1996 Wash. St., B. H. 
O47 Third Street, S. B. 
89 Camden Street. 

42 Marcella Street, B. H. 
81 Athens Street, S. B. 
Allston, Mass. 

Quincy, Mass. 

40 Palmer Street, B. H. 
& North Hudson Street. 
109 Green Street. 

Minot Street, Neponset. 
122 E. Dedham Street. 
Malden. 

36 Auburn Street. 
Brighton. 

Box 66, Harrison Square. 
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Jackson, Ella T. 
Kelley, Frances T. 
Kendall, Ida F. . 
Leary, Maggie J. 
Lee, Isabel F. 
Levi, Miriam 
Lewis, Mary L. . 
Macdonald, Anna 
May, Alice M. . 


McGowan, Katie E. . 


Nash, Hannah A. 


O’Dowd, Honora T. . 


Ordway, Lizzie . 
Park, A. Lizzie. 

Porter, Electa M. 
Preble, Harriet I. 


Proctor, Florence M. . 


Putnam, Helen A. 
Sanborn, Lizzie A. 
Sanford, Nellie G. 


Scanlan, Bridget E. . 


Snow, Clara J. . 
’ Stevens, Laura M. 
Story, Anna L. . 
Thacher, Isabel . 
Turner, Ella A.. 
Withey, Emily W. 


Abbott, Jennie . 


Adams, Sarah Louise 


Ashley, Cora I. . 
Baker, Ella 

Baker, Carrie L. 
Bent, Nathalia . 


Bingham, Delia. 


CLASS OF 
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19 Ashland Place. 

43 Belmont Street, B. H. 
Harrison Square. 

218 Fifth Street, S. B. 
Minot Street, Neponset. 
143 Dover Street. 

Hyde Park. 

6 Parker Place. 

277 Warren Street, B. H. 
88 Green St., Charlestown. 
Greenfield. 

204 Endicott Street. 
Harrison Square. 
Norwood. 

173 Emerson Street, S. B. 
12 Spring Street. 

41 Appleton Street. 

608 E. Sixth Street, S. B. 
220 Ruggles Street. 

75 Newland Street. 

23 Newbern Street, B. H. 
3 Fort Avenue. 

10 Derne Street. 

705 Broadway, S. B. 

46 Clifford Street, B. H. 
Washington Street, Malden. 
52 Brattle St., Cambridge. 


1874. 


82 F Street, South Boston. 

East Lexington. 

9 Porter Street. 

8 Clairmont Park. 

3 Milford Street. 

Canton, Mass. 

390 E. Friend Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


i 
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Bradley, Anna J. 
Bradley, Mary . 
Challis, Julia 
Chittenden, Ella L. 
Conley, Mary E. 
Copeland, Mary C. 
Crozier, Annie M. 
Cushing, Alice M. 
Cutter, Lucy R.. 
Dean, Maria L.. 
Dole, Melissa M. 


Donegan, Marcella E. 


Drew, Annie E. 
Edwards, Clara. _ 
Fitzgerald, Kate E. 
Graham, Sarah M. 


Harrington, Ellen E.. 


Hayden, Carrie W. 
Hildreth, Emily E. 
Hill, Silence A. 

Holbrook, M. Ava 


Holbrook, Emma L. . 


Howe, Florence A. 
Johnson, Lucy E. 


Littlefield, Hattie A.. 


Mann, Mary E. . 


McDermott, Nellie C. 


Mitchell, Annie M. 
Mulliken, Mary E. 


Mulrey, Elizabeth D. 


Noyes, Eliza R. 
Noyes, Helen M. 


Olmstead, Emma C. . 


Pickering, Amanda 
Powers, Mary B. 
Ramsay, Helen E. 
Riley, Margaret F. 


Shepherd, Marietta D. 


Curtis Street, B. H. 
Curtis Street, B. H. 

75 Essex Street, Chelsea. 
491 Federal Street. 

8 E. Springfield Street. 
Brockton, Mass. 


223 Main St., Charlestown. 


32 Telegraph Street. 
Harrison Square. 
Melrose. 

Brighton District. 

97 Salem Street. 

30 Pleasant Street. 

115 Mt. Pleasant Avenue. 
218 Athens Street, S. B. 
Lexington. 

Lexington. 

Braintree. 


63 North Ave., Cambridge. 


36 Auburn Street. 

1 Highland Park Avenue. 
I Highland Park Avenue. 
1 Glenwood Place. 

515 EH. Fifth Street, S. B. 
9 Dallas Place. 

Bowdoin Square, Dor. 
107 Vernon Street. 

45 Russell Place. 

4 Malbon Place. 

1045 Shawmut Avenue. 
96 Washington Street. 
Washington Street, Dor. 
9 Cordis St., Charlestown. 
235 Warren Street. 


565 HE. Highth Street, S. B. 
201 Main St., Charlestown. 


95 W. Springfield Street. 
6 Jay St., Cambridgefield. 
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Stetson, Annabel ; 4 ; Brunswick, Maine. 
Summers, Catherine S.. : Jamaica Plain. 

Swett, Persis I.. adi ; Brighton District. 

Soule, Ella F. . : : : 9 Lake View Ave., Camb. 


Tapley, EmmaC. . ; 4 Forrest Place, Charlestown. 
Torrey, Emmeline E. y 19 Winthrop Street. 

Towle, Mary E. : é : 16 Margaret Street. 

Viles, Laura E. . ; ‘ : 20 New Faneuil Hall. 


Wallace, Ellen L. . ; ' Weymouth. 


Guass oF 1875. 


Cor. Main & Green Streets, 
Charlestown. 

Bills Hattie P)% ; ‘ : Waltham. 

Blanchard, Annie R. . : : Box 1645 Boston P. O. 


Bickford, Hattie A. 


Blanchard, Mary W.. ; 8 Mt. Vernon St., Charles’n. 
Brown, Helen L. : . : Woburn. 

Browning, Mary L. . : : 12 Fountain Street. 
Chadbourne, Lizzie S. ; : Payson Ave., Dorchester. 
Colburn, Mary E. — . : 11 Burroughs Place. 


Copeland, Josephine E. . é 3 Auburn S8q., Charlestown. 
Crooke, Flora I. ; ; : 234 Princeton Street, H. B. 
Cunningham, Mary T. ; 36 Newbern Street. 

Cullen, Frances KE. . : 5 13 Telegraph Street, S. B. 
Deane, Mary E. ‘ : : 2748 Washington Street. 
Deane, Sarah L. ; : ; 2748 Washington Street. 
Delaney, MaryE. . : ; 140 Chelsea St., Charles’n. 
Dolbeare, Alice G. . : : 37 Mercer Street, S. B. 
Ellison, Amanda C. . ; : 2717 Washington Street. 
Ellithorpe, Sarah B. . : : 1129 Washington Street. 
English, Rebecca F. . : : 4 Arch Street. 

Everett, Lizzie W. . : : 51 Union Park. 

Flynn, Mary E.. : ‘ : 6 C Street, South Boston. 
Geyer, Susan E. d : ‘ 42 Cottage Street, EL. B. 
Gary, Callie E. . . . 81 Washington St., Charles’n. 
Hapgood, Abby S. . : , 19 Cook St., Charlestown. 
Haydn, Lelia R. Braintree. 
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Hobart, Minniema. a0: ‘ : East Lexington. 
Hosford, Emma L. . : ; 756 Parker St., Roxbury. 
Kendall, Jennie I. . : : Dorchester Ave., Har. Sq. 
Lane, Fannie D. : ‘ 5 457 Dudley Street. 
Leonard, CoraE. . ‘ ; 21 Centre Street, Roxbury. 


Long, Alice H.. : ; : Melrose. 
Mallard, Letta M.° . ; : S84 Green St., Charlestown. 
McCean, Ellen EK. , ’ 18 Warren Avenue. 


Merrick, Della. -. ; : 127 Lexington Street, LE. B. 
Merrill, Emma LL... ; i 181 Dale Street. 

Mellen, Lucy J. : : 709 Seventh Street, S. B. 
Melvin, Effie C. . : : 422 Main St., Charlestown. 
Morse, Evelyn C.  . : 222 Northampton Street. 
Murphy, M. Agnes . : ‘ 3 Chapel St., Roxbury. 
Mullaly, Jennie. : : 265 Fifth Street, S. B. 
Nichols, Minnie C. . ‘ é Cottage Street, Dorchester. 
Nickerson, Fannie A. ; : 5 Washington Place. 
O’Connell, Fannie L. F : 50 Vale Street. 

Ordway, Annie F. ; ; 3 Romsey Place, Dorchester. 
Overend, Sarah A. . . ‘ 188 London Street, H. B. 
Parker, Lizzie F. ; ? “ Stoneham. 

Patten, FannieG. . j ‘ 156 K Street, S. B. 
Peabody, SusieC. . : . 74 Lexington St., Waltham. 
Rice, Jennie W. : : : Hudson. 

Sawyer, Annette W. . : ; 46 Chambers Street. 
Stevens, Lizzie F.  . : ; George St., Charlestown. 
Strout, Alma E. 3 , : 17 Camden Street. 

Stumpf, Sarah E. : ; 640 EH. Fourth Street, S. B. 
Titcomb, Mary A. . : ‘ 182 Tyler Street. 

Weston, Emma M. . ; : 46 Poplar Street. 

Wiley, Cora A. . : : : 284 Main St., Charlestown. 
Woodman, Charlotte. , : Woburn. ; 
Wright, Mattie W. . : : Cor. W. Cedar & Revere Sts 


Chass oF 1876. 


Adams, Julia L. ‘ ; A Belmont. 
- Ames, Martha H. . ; : = *Canton: 


BOSTON NORMAL 


Badlam, Mary E. 
Bell, Frances M. 
Booth, Clara H. 
Bosworth, Lucy M. 
Bryant, Annie E. 
Caswell, Mary L. 
Cheney, Jennie A. 


Cherrington, Claudine E. 


Cornish, Frances A. . 
Coulter, Rebecca 
Crane, Emma F. 
Dexter, Florence E. . 
Driscoll, Mary E. 
Edmands, Anna M. . 
Esdon, May G. . 
Evans, Julia A.. 
Fossett, Emma J. 
Follan, Rosanna 
Gordon, Agnes . 
Halliday, Ida E. 
Harrington, Helen 
Harris, Susan B. 
Haushalter, Katie 
Hill, Jennie L. M. 
Hill, Mary E. 

Hoar, Nellie A.. 
Howe, Mary A. 
Ingraham, Adelaide E. 
Kenney, Elma . 
Knott, Susie 

Ladd Lizzie B. . 
Lanning, Ella F. 
Lincoln, Minnie L. 
Littlefield, Annie C. . 
-McDonald, Elizabeth . 
McGlinchy, Hannah L. 
Merrill, Frances M. 
Morrissey, Mary Lizzie 
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2 Cottage Place. 

148 K Street, S. B. 

269 Dorchester St., S. B. 
12 Lexington St., Charles’n. 
East Lexington. 

2 Chestnut St., Charlestown. 
50 Chestnut St., Charles’n. 
524 Seventh Street, S. B. 
461 Fourth Street, S. B. 
13 Yeoman Street, B. H. 
45 Gates Street, S. B. 

3&3 Blossom Street. 

Centre Street, J. P. 

59 Quincy Street. 

Barnet, Vermont. 

30 Mercer Street, S. B. 
Roslindale. 

Green St., Jamaica Plain. 
P.O. Box 66, Lowell. 

98 Marton Street, H. B. 
Brighton. 

1386 Warren Street, B. H. 
201 Congress Street. 

29 Regent Street, B, H. 
122 G Street, S. B. 
Brighton. 

36 Auburn Street. 
Norwood. 

111 Saratoga Street, EL. B. 
97 Pearl Street, Charlestown. 
P. O. Box 54, Sharon. 

97 F Street, S. B. 

169 Ruggles Street, B. H, 
124 K Street, S. B. 
Newbern Street, J. P. 


787 Siath Street, S. B. 


2 Dartmouth Place. 
141 Princeton Street, E. B. 
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Morrison, Rebecca 
Moulton, Helen L. 


Moynihan, Margaret E. 


Nelson, Maria L. 
Nichols, Esther F. 


O’Connet#l, Elizabeth E. 


Pike, Charlotte Ann . 
Powers Josephine A.. 
Price, Margarette H.. 
Reid, Jennie 

Shaw, Nellie L.. 
Shine, Mary E. T. 
Smith, Alice T. . 
Swett, Miriam B. 
Tucker, Nellie B. 
Turner, Hattie E. 
Turner, Mary Carrie . 
Vose, Carrie L. . 
Watson, Mary E. 
Whelton, Annie J. 
Wilder, Mary Ellen 


Hotel Chester, Shawmut Ave. 


Egleston Square. 
Winchester. 
189 Fifth Street, S. B. 


445 W. Fourth Street, S. B. 


50 Vale Street, B. H. 

191 Everett Street, H. B. 
565 E. Highth Street, S. B. 
Box 23838, Newton. 

Harrison Square. 
Rockland. 


108 W. Eighth Street, S. B. 


19 Albion Pl., Charlestown. 
7 Dennis Street, Roxbury. 
98 Lexington Street, H. B. 
Waverley House, Charles’n. 
204 Athens Street, S. B. 
Box 410 Hyde Park. 

42 Belmont Street, B. H. 
18 Delle Avenue, B. H. 

9 Winchester Street. 


ieee 


ROSTER. 


BOSTON SCHOOL REGIMENT. 


1876-77. 


Colonel. — Edward L. Twombly. (Latin School.) 
Ineutenant Colonel. —Geo. L. Forristall. (inglish High School.) 


FIRST BATTALION. — LATIN SCHOOL. 


Major. —Joseph M. Gibbous. 
Adjutant. — Fred. O. Jackson. 
Quartermaster. — Geo. G. S. Perkins. 
Sergeant Major. — H. 8S. Dillinback. 


Company A. 


Captain. — Walter W. Morong. 
First Lieutenant. — Chas. C. Everett. 
Second Lieutenant. — John C. Munro. 


Company B. 


Captain. — Wm. H. Hartwell. 
First Ineutenant. — Fred T. Knight. 
Second Lieutenant. — William W. Taff. 


Company C. 
Captain. — Tracy Sturgis. 
First Lieutenant. — F. G. Tomlinson. 
Second Lieutenant. —V. Y. Loring. 


Company D. 


Captain. — M. St.C. Wright. 
First Lieutenant. — Harry E. Seaver. 
Second Lieutenant. — P. N. Bailey. 
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Company KE. 


Captain. — Ezra H. Baker. 
First Ineutenant. — Charles F. Cutler. 
Second Lieutenant. — Edward D. Scott. 


Company F. 


Captain. — C. J. Cameron. 
First Iieutenant. — Allan J. Abbe. 
Second Lieutenant. —'T. C. Batcheler. 


SECOND BATTALION.— ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Major. — Frank Carlton. 

Adjutant. — E. P. Dodd. 
Quartermaster. — George E. Dupee. 
Sergeant Major. — A. W. Pollard. 


Company A. 


Captain. — James Ayers. 
First Iieutenant. —C. A. Baker. 
Second Lieutenant. —E. M. Warren. 


Company B. 


Captain. —G. A. Barron. 
First Lieutenant. — O. N. Brown. 
Second Lieutenant. — EK. E. Williams. 


Company C. 


Captain. —¥F. KE. Kendall. 
First [ieutenant. —E. EK. Fields. 
Second Lveutenant. — J. C. Elms, Jr. 


Company D. 


Captain. —W.S. Simmons. 
First Lieutenant. — G. A. Mower. 
Second Lieutenant. —G. P. Dane. 


Company E. 


Captain. —E. W. Shedd. 
First Ireutenant. —D. T. Hinkley. 
Second Lieutenant. — A. P. Nickerson. 


sa 
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THIRD BATTALION. —ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Major. — Herbert Pope. 

Adjutant. — Arthur P. Ayling. 
Quartermaster. — Charles E. Morey. 
Sergeant Major. — Louis Gilbert. 


Company A. 


Captain. —D. F. McGilvray. 
First Ineutenant. —Israel M. Barnes. 
Second Lieutenant. — Lowell Emerson. 


Company B. 


Captain. — Frank Huchins. 
First Lieutenant. — Geo. R. Foster. 
Second Lieutenant. —J. F. Eldridge, Jr. 


Company C. 


Captain. — Harry E. Parker. 
First Ineutenant. — Joseph P. Bassett. 
Second Lieutenant. — Henry P. Furber. 


Company D. 


Captain. — Frank H. Briggs. 
First Lieutenant. — Alex. P. Seavey. 
Second Lieutenant. — Geo. H. Page. 


Company E. 


Captain. — Walter F. Wheeler. 
First Lieutenant. — Albert P. Smith. 
Second Lieutenant. — Samuel Perry. 


FOURTH BATTALION. — HIGHLANDS, DORCHESTER, JAMAICA 
PLAIN AND BRIGHTON. 


Senior Major. — John L. Amory (Roxbury High School). 
Junior Major. — Walter 8. Ufford (Dorchester High School). 
‘ Adjutant. — Charles M. Demond (Roxbury Latin School). 
Quartermaster. — Nath’! C. Fowler, Jr. (Roxbury High School). 
Sergeant Major. — A. Fred. Dunnels (Roxbury Latin School). 
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Company A.— Roxspury HicH ScHOOL. 


Captain. — Geo. H. Weeks. 
First Lieutenant. — Wm. J. Graham. 
Second Lieutenant. —J. H. Hasbrock. 


Company B. — DoRCHESTER. 


Captain. — Louis M. Clark. 
First Lieutenant. —L. F. Connor. 
Second Lieutenant. — Hermon G. Pierce. 


Company C.— Roxsury HicuH ScHoot. 


Captain. — Wm. A. Stevens. 
First Lieutenant. — A. Bacon. 
Second Lieutenant. — J. P. Hersey. 


Company D. — Roxspury LATIN SCHOOL. 


Captain. — Robert Long. 
First Iieutenant. —F. B. Holder. 
Second Lieutenant. — HK. T. Cabot. 


Company E. — Roxspury Latin ScHoou. 


Captain. — G. H. Williams. 
First Iieutenant. — P. S. Morse. 
Second Lieutenant. — G. H. L. Sharp. 


Company F.—Dorcuester Hicu ScHoo.. 


Captain. —M. McEttrick. 
First Lieutenant. — Theo. Parker. 
Second Lieutenant. — Fred. H. Pope. 


Company G.— Bricuton Higu ScHooun. 


Captain. — KE. Porter. 
First Lieutenant. —H. W. Bird. 
Second Lieutenant. — G. A. Pratt. 


Company H. — West Roxpury Hiau ScHoou. 


Captain. — George A. Albro. 
First Ireutenant. — C. F. Sturdevant. 
Second Lieutenant. — 
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as H BATTALION. — CHARLESTOWN HIGH SCHOOL. 


a 


Major. — James Lunt. 
| Be aiactant. — Henry Porter. 
f i Sergeant Major. — William L. Barber. 


Company A. 


Captain. — Mark Field. 
_ First Lieutenant. — A. Robinson. 
Second Lieutenant. — Henry Todd. 


Company B. 


Captain. — Webster Norris. 
First Iientenant. —Edward Strand. 
Second Lieutenant. —- Edgar Hatch. 


i, 


Sn on ti} ue 
af yt Sia ae dle 5 


SCHEDULE OF SALARIES, 


FIRST GRADE. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Head Masters, first year $3,500; subsequently......-+e-sccceccees 
Masters, . Beso le eUQ): EOE E RU 5! elo)" s'git dad cel ace pralaleete 
Sub-Masters, ‘ ‘* 2,200; SSP a MEME sits etnacin aig. cca tea ooete tenegs 
_ Ushers, SSS est 00's Sire Duct ait aratahet sl a\'ela’ ee ote a aeeete : 


SECOND GRADE. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Masters, first year, $2,800; subsequently....cseeeseeeee cence 
Sub-Masters, ‘“ ‘ 2,200; es a emech fa cele cama 
Ushers, sai Saas 1,700 ; CORED BERNE eG a5 sb asele tans 
Exception, Master of Dudley School for Girls, by special vote...... 


THIRD GRADE. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Assistant Principal (female)....... ae pips. alae olclsinle inte is maine Sole ele arurate 
First Assistants SAR Tie lec. c cd. 'alehs o'b.01a.6 3.8 sp Cree's skenan nisi oteriale 
Second ‘ EMER S ots\e!crpis iets! vic ua erd a hain dim die Ris gta CUe cere eae 
Third cs BERMEET Giiiaiy fess ss sisie'c's & 0 4's, #'s'sliio ly: Wane a ehoiweumant 
Fourth . * SOME Gods olds akelc aero doe enlace ea wie ekepea lermur ete 
Assistants in Normal School, each, female........eseeceecveeee re: 


FOURTH GRADE. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


First Assistants (female)......-....+e site gars ayeiva aia ave “state n'ai ay aiscacal etatane 
Second First Assistants, (female). .....seececscecccesscscccecveee 
Second Assistants, (female)....-0.cecccccccccesscccccecesececces 
Third Assistants, lst year, $600; 2d year, 700; subsequently (female) 


FIFTH GRADE. 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Fourth Assistants, first year, $600; second year, $700; subsequently.. 


$800 
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SPECIAL GRADE. 


Director of Musici oss oe se cies etlels siete ale selec ep ce ete een dns ate 
District-Teachers of Music. . 2. sc. om neces cee ee sate scot 
Teacher of Music in W. Roxbury and Brighton.......... Seaewens 
Director Of Drawang <b os sie o.5 oie cis so. «1d aiatels i's ol roto aeons Jeatease 
District Teachers of Drawing......... és vies sie bie «wise oe en oman 
Assistant Drawing Teacher, Dorchester (female) ........-+sse0s 
MY te SS Roxbury High **  . .asveeves seme 
te a MG Girls’ High Ott ae) se eee eee 
Teacher of Chemistry, Girls’ High MCT ogc S00 
Assistant in Chemistry, ‘* ,- ‘* 6c eje «lols ee ar : 
Teacher of Physical Culture CE ae MP 
Teacher of French, Latin and English, High Schools, 25 hours... 
2 ‘¢ Girls’ High School, 74 hours... seme ae 
Se ‘¢ Dorchester High School, 6 hours... .....066 
a ‘¢ Roxbury Se ne 6 te eae wteienemeene 
S ‘¢ Charlestown ‘ “3 6 S80 ax eae 
cs eo prichion ee ‘F y, EE FSH 
A: German, Latin School) 2;houtss<.0% 0c «setunen ave tae 
af «¢ Girls’ High School, 74 hours.... <2. seweeus 
ee ‘¢ _._ Dorchester High School, G:hours. <5, -wenses 
x ‘Sen ROSDUry, is ¢ 6 4: £0 00S aie eee 
SF oe Wes DORDULY Ree Py ERROR i oc 
Principal Deaf-Mute School (fémale) .-6....0scecesccccsences 
First Assistant, Deaf-Mute School (female) ..+-....+esseeseoees 
Assistants, first year, $700; subsequently (female)..........-.. 
Teachers Licensed Minors and Kindergarten, first year, $600; 
second year, $700; subsequently (female) ...--..eseeeeeee . 
Assistant in Kindergarten School (female) ...eeeeseeesceeevese 
Instructor Military Drill ...... Pa Soi Sc cles ook 00 Sales a nee ee 
Extra Teacher for Mathematics.......escccccscscccvecce oe wales 
Sewing tor each: Divisionisiess + scl o+ «sins es ca cate siete Rr 5 
Principal Evening High School (per night).........eeeees Aer 
Assistants ‘ Fe e SOP ED fy gis ane oon ele se eta ARSii 
Principals ‘‘ Drawing Schools (per night)....++++++ see. oe 
Assistants ‘‘ rs ee CO le wwe ae oe 
Principals <‘ Schools cr sccie 8 9 ©» onuiantaane . 
Assistants ‘ a ce, calle @ care +.0 aie oe slain 


$3,300 
3,000 
1,800 
3,300 
2,500 
1,700 
700 
1,000 
1,500 
800 
600 
3,200 
750 
600 
600 
600 
250 
200 
750 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


DESCRIPTION AND DEDICATION 


OF THE 


. 


WINTHROP GRAMMAR SCHOOL-HOUSE, — 


ia? 
$ ” - 


. 


CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT. 


IM STH/D 


Yo STH/D 


Go SAOJ 


IM STU/IP 


CHARLESTOWN-WINTHROP GRAMMAR SCHOOL-HOUSE, BOSTON. 
BASEMENT. 


P.R. Play Room. 
W.C. Water Closets. 
F.R. Fuel Room. 
B.R. Boiler Room. 


3 ’ 


CHARLESTOWN-WINTHROP GRAMMAR SCHOOL-HOUSE, BOSTON. 
First Srory. 


Hf. Corridor. 
S.R. School Room. 
W. Wardrobe. 
C. 'Teacher’s Closet. 
S. Sink. 
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CHARLESTOWN-WINTHROP GRAMMAR SCHOOL-HOUSE, BOSTON. 
SECOND STORY. 


H. Corridor. 
S.R. School Room. 
M.R. Master’s Office. 
W. Wardrobe. 
©. Teachers’ Closet. 
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CHARLESTOWN-WINTHROP GRAMMAR SCHOOL-HOUSE, BOSTON. 


THrrpD SToRY. 


E. 


Son 


Exhibition Hall. 
Platform. 
Anteroom. 
Wardrobe. 


WINTHROP GRAMMAR SCHOOL-HOUSE,* 


CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT. 


DESCRIPTION. 


This new grammar-school building is located at the 
corner of Prospect and Edgeworth streets, Charles- 
town District. The lot of land was selected by the 
authorities of Charlestown, before annexation, and 
contains about 22,079 feet. After annexation, the 
matter was referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings. Plans were prepared by the City Archi- 
tect, for a building containing 16 school rooms and 
an exhibition-hall. It was found that these accom- 
modations could be obtained without decreasing the 
size of any school-room, staircase, exit or entrance 
room, by grouping all the rooms around a common 
hall; the area of the building being only about 9,000 
feet, instead of 13,000 feet, covered by many gram- 
mar-school buildings, with but 14 rooms. The mas- 
ter has a commodious room; each school-room has 
connected with it a well-lighted wardrobe of: liberal 
size, as well as a teacher’s closet. Particular care 
has been given to the lighting, heating and ventilating. 
There are four large windows in each room, placed 
within 8 inches of the ceiling, and arranged to throw 
the light to the left of the pupils, upon the German 


* The name of the Charlestown-Winthrop School was changed, June 30, to 
the Frothingham School. 
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system. The warming is the indirect steam method, 
the boilers being located in the basement, in fire-proof 
room. The system of ventilation is by means of shafts 
extending from basement to above the highest point 
of the roof, into which openings are made from the 
rooms; smoke and steam pipes are introduced into 
them, creating a constant upward current of vitiated 
air. ‘The pure air, admitted into hot-air chambers or 
cells in the basement, is warmed and then sent to the 
rooms, producing a uniform temperature throughout 
the building. 

The structure is built in the modern Gothic style 
of brick, trimmed ‘with sandstone, black bricks being 
introduced for variety, and is three finished stories 
high above the basement, which is partly finished as 
play-rooms; this story is entered on a level with the 
yard or play-grounds, on the south side; and on the 
north side there is an entrance on Edgeworth street. 
The principal entrance is at a level with the first floor 
on Prospect street. The interior finish of the build- 
ing is of pine throughout, grained in imitation of oak, 
and varnished, with hard pine for floors and _ stair- 
cases. ‘The contracts for the work were awarded as 
follows: to Messrs. Donahoe Brothers, the masonry; 
to Mr. John Rawson, the carpentry, and to the Wal-_ 
worth Manufacturing Co., the heating. The plans 
and designs were made by the City Architect, George 
A. Clough, Esq. The cost of the land was $44,258.12; 
the cost of the building and furniture was $84,195.84; 
total cost, $128,453.96. 
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DEDICATION. 


The dedicatory exercises took place in the exhibi- 
tion-hall of the building, on Thursday afternoon, April 
6, 1876. The pupils were represented by several of 
the upper classes; and parents of children belonging 
to the school were in attendance in large numbers, as 
well as residents of other sections of the Charlestown 
District who are interested in educational matters. The 
platform, which was handsomely decorated with plants 
and flowers, was occupied by the Mayor; several mem- 
bers of both branches of the City Council; several ex- 
mayors of Charlestown; a number of present and past 
members of the School Board, including the Chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements, Nahum Chapin, 
Hsq., and the other members of the Division Commit- 
tee; the Superintendent of Public Buildings and the 
City Architect; the principal school officers and other 
prominent citizens. 

The exercises opened with the chant, “I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills,” sung by the pupils, under 
the direction of their music-teacher, Mr. J. Munroe 
Mason; after which prayer was offered by the Rev. 
W. T. Stowe, of the Universalist Church. The pupils 
then sung the anthem, “Call upon Me.” Alderman 
John T’. Clark, in behalf of the Committee on Public 
Buildings, with a few appropriate remarks presented 
‘ the keys of the school-house to His Honor the Mayor, 
who, on receiving them, spoke as follows: — 


: 
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ADDRESS BY MAYOR COBB. 


Mr. Cuarmman:—I must be allowed to felicitate myself that 
my first public official visit to this historic section of our city is 
occasioned by no exigency of municipal polities, nor by any conflict 
of opinion or interests among the citizens, but only by the fitness 
of a formal and official recognition of that civic interest which 
underlies all other interests, and unites all opinions and hearts in 
its behalf, — the supreme interest, namely, of the common school 
and the training of the young in knowledge and virtue. 

We come ,together to dedicate this house to the high uses of 
popular education. My first thought is that it is a goodly structure, 
admirably suited to its purpose. It is the first Grammar School 
IIouse designed by the City Architect, and erected under his 
supervision ; and I consider it very creditable to that officer. Plain 
and simple in style and finish, it will not incur the charge of show- 
iness and extravagance, 

At the same time being well proportioned, chaste and substantial, 
it satisfies the eye and is an ornament tothe neighborhood. It cost 
far less than any recent building of its class in the city, and is in- 
ferior to none of them in the extent of its accommodations, and in 
all the appliances which are necessary for the health and comfort 
of its occupants. 

The thanks of the city are due to the committee and the Super- 
intendent of Public Buildings, and also to the contractors and 
mechanies for the faithful, tasteful and economical manner in 
which the work has been done. Until 1874 all school-houses in 
Boston had been paid for, or rather not paid for, by loans running 
from ten to twenty years. 

Of the present city debt upwards of $2,500,000 is for school- 
houses, the interest of which is paid by annual taxation. 

There were school-houses in the city, which were long ago dis- 
continued and demolished, on the cost of which we are still paying 
interest; the principle being payable ten years hence. ‘Two years 
ago the City Government took a new departure, and intimated the 
policy of paying as we go. Several costly Primary School-houses 
have been built on this principle ; and now I am proud and happy 
to state that this house, together with the land it stands on, has 
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been already paid for to the last dollar out of the regular tax levy. 
I trust this policy will, under no circumstances, be abandoned 
hereafter. 

This school is fortunate in its name. It is a name suggestive 
of the noble Christian virtues which characterized the Puritan 
founders of Boston, — simplicity of manners, purity of morals, in- 
tegrity of life, —a name which, from those early days to the present, 
has never been dissociated with honor, rectitude and patriotism, and, 
I may add, good learning and the best intellectual culture of the 
time. 

In these evil and corrupt days, when so many moral lapses and 
humiliations are brought to light in high places and in low, it is 
well that the city’s children who will assemble here should find 
in the name they will have occasion to speak or hear every day 
an inspiring reminder of a loftier style of character in the older 
times. 

The school is happy also in its location. It stands on the slope 
of Bunker Hill, —a spot of signal renown in American history. 
Surely none but high-minded men and women, and pure and ardent 
lovers of their country must be nurtured and trained in a scene so 
sacred and inspiring. 

Yonder majestic shaft, which throws its shadows over these halls, 
studied in connection with its antecedents and surroundings, and 
with what was done on these heights a hundred years ago, and 
with what has been said and seen on them in this centennial year, 
‘and with all the great memories and associations that cluster about 
it, must be of itself alone a liberal education to an American school- 
Sha 

But the hour does not belong to me except in these brief formali- 
ties ; the occasion belongs most fitly to those experts and specialists 
in the matter of education who will kindly favor us with their 
remarks, 

And now, Mr. Chairman, in placing these keys in your hands, 
I commit to you, in behalf of the city, the care and direction of the 
Winthrop School. 


Mr. Chapin, Chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, having received the keys, in behalf of 
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the Division Committee, delivered the following 
address: — 


ADDRESS OF NAHUM CHAPIN, ESQ. 


In behalf of the Division Committee, I accept this key, with 
the trust it implies. The need of more and better accommodation, 
in this district, has long been felt and acknowledged. 

In the year 1872, the City Government of Charlestown, under 
the statute law, took the lot of land on which the present building 
is erected. Plans and specifications were made, and proposals 
received, for the erection of a building of the same capacity, but 
of a different style of architecture. 

We then felt that the day of our deliverance from long incon- 
venience was not far distant ; but we were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. ‘The great fire of the 9th of November, which laid the busi- 
ness centre of your city in ashes, so alarmed those who had offered 
proposals, that they asked to be relieved from their obligations, 
and the city granted their request. Thus disappointed, we re- 
mained patient until the union of the two cities. 

When we again presented our claim it was unanimously acknowl- 
edged, and to-day we fully realize the fruit of our labor in this 
most magnificent building, which is second to none in our city for 
architectural beauty and convenience, and which we are here to- 
day to dedicate to the noble cause of popular education. 

To build such edifices not only gives character, but moral and 
political strength, to our city. I have no doubt that the expen- 
diture here made will, in due time, exert its full influence in that 
direction as those who faithfully avail themselves of all the priv- 
ileges we offer them shall go out to mingle with the busy world. | 
Many of them, we trust, will become bright ornaments in the 
various walks of life, reflecting credit upon our educational insti- 
tutions. If such is not the result, we can most certainly say it is 
not the fault of our city, which has so liberally contributed for the 
education of her children, and for which she has, heretofore, had 
no cause to regret the expenditure thus made; for she has received 
an ample reward in the character of those who have improved the 
opportunities they have afforded. 
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For this evidence of interest in the Charlestown District, made 
manifest in this substantial and commodious building, I desire, in 
behalf of the Division Committee, the parents, pupils, and teach- 
ers of the Winthrop District, to express to you, and all those offi- 
cially associated with you from its commencement, our most sincere 
thanks. 

TO THE MASTER. 


At the request of the Division Committee, I now place in your 
hands this key, that the doors of this grand edifice of learning 
may be opened to all those who desire to avail themselves of the 
privileges so generously provided. It is upon you that much of the 
responsibility rests ; it is to you that the anxious parents look for 
the educational advancement of their children, of the great impor- 
tance of which they are fully aware, and for which they are willing 
to contribute freely, that the best results may be realized. But 
with your many years of faithful service we have perfect confi- 
dence that those who come under your charge will have no reason 
to complain, but will look back to the days spent within these 
walls as the best improved and happiest of their lives. They 
will cherish feelings of gratitude, not only to the teachers of the 
Charlestown-Winthrop School, but also to the city of Boston, to 
whom they are so much indebted for her unfaltering interest in 
their future welfare. 

May God bless and prosper you and your associates, in the con- 
tinuance of your labors. 


REMARKS OF MR. CALEB MURDOCK. 


In receiving the keys of the building, Mr. Murdock, the master, 
said that it was a pleasant duty to assume, in behalf of himself and 
his associates, the charge of such a convenient and beautiful school- 
house, furnished with all the improved appliances. With the new 
building, so different from the old one, came new responsibilities, 
and he trusted that the results of the change would be commensu- 

rate with the increased accommodations. 


The dedicatory hymn, written for the occasion by 
Prof. B. F. Tweed, was then sung. 
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DEDICATION HYMN. 


Not ours to breast the ocean storm, 
To tempt an unknown shore, 
Or stand in freedom’s foremost rank, 
Mid battle’s deafening roar. 


These for our fathers’ stouter hearts, 
Whose faith’s prophetic ken | 

Saw, through the strife and clouds of war, 
Peace, and good-will to men. 


What Pisgah views their vision met, 
And fired their glowing zeal, 

None less than prophets may divine, 
None less than heroes feel. 


Instinct with life the very soil 
By hero footsteps trod; 

Hallowed and consecrate the ground 
Sprinkled with patriots’ blood. 


Then, ’neath the shade of Freedom’s fane, - 
On Bunker’s sacred height, 

Catching the dayspring from afar, 
Piercing the depths of night, — 


Let us our humbler temple rear, 
To learning dedicate ; — 

Teaching the young to lisp their names, 
Their virtues emulate ; 


Firing young hearts to noble aims 
For freedom, truth, and right; 

Nerving young hands to noble deeds, 
Trusting in God’s own might. 


REMARKS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Mr. Philbrick, the Superintendent of Schools, having been called 
up, spoke at considerable length on several topics suggested by the © 
occasion, but he preferred not to furnish a copy of his remarks for 
insertion here. He agreed with Mr. Chapin in the opinion that this 
was the best Grammar School-house which had been erected in Bos- 
ton. He also cordially concurred with His Honor the Mayor in com- 
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mending the City Architect, who designed the building. While the 
history of school-house building in this city during the past thirty 
years showed marked and gratifying progress, it showed also not 
a few errors or mistakes, which should have been avoided. He 
believed that the creation of the office of City Architect would 
afford the best security against the repetition of such errors or mis- 
takes in the future. Besides this Grammar School-house several 
Primary School-houses have been built after designs and plans 
_ by our City Architect, which are decidedly superior to the school- 
houses of that class which had been previously erected, although 
their cost was even less. The elements which we should seek to 
combine in our school-buildings of all grades as far as practicable 
are these: economy of expense, architectural comeliness, perfect 
safety, reasonable sanitary requirements, and the requisite facili- 
ties for instruction and management. 

As on such an occasion as this it is not inappropriate to remember 
our blessings, he would take occasion to say what would perhaps 
be a little surprising to those who get their impressions of our 
school system from anonymous criticisms in the newspapers, 
namely, that in consequence of the traditionary liberality of 
the City Council, acting in harmony with the public sentiment 
of the community in the matter of building school-houses, our 
schools are on the whole better provided with accommodations than 
the schools of any other large city either in our own country or on 
the other side of the water. 

And in view of this statement, taken in connection with the fact 
that this is the best of all our school-houses, certainly this school, and 
all immediately interested in it, teachers, pupils and their parents, 
and even the real-estate owners in its neighborhood, are to be con- 
gratulated on this occasion. But the school edifice is not an 
end, itis only a means to an end. In school matters there seems 
to be a tendency to forget the end, and dwell too much on the 
means. It is forthe teachers and pupils so to fulfil their duties that 
when one who understands education enters here, he will find all 
things harmonious, and in keeping, and will say, ‘*‘ How cheerful 
and commodious and symmetrical is this building, but the scholars 
who occupy these rooms are no less admirable in character and knowl- 
edge. The house and its occupants are worthy of each other. 
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REMARKS BY HON. RICHARD FROTHINGHAM. 


The Hon. Richard Frothingham was then called upon, and in 
response said :— 

First, let me thank you for the great privilege of saying a few 
words on this most interesting occasion. Indeed, this is a school- 
house to be proud of. It stands an ornament among us, and indi- 
eates the liberality and justice which the city is disposed to do to 
the Charlestown District; and in the name of the citizens here, 
Mr. Mayor and gentlemen, I cannot but express their thanks to 
you for putting here so noble a temple in which to educate and 
cheer the rising generation. Let me refer to an idea that was here 
240 years ago, when a school-house was placed on the ** Old Wind- 
mill Hill,” on what is now called Harvard Hill. Then the social 
condition was called the family; a number of families made the 
house ; a number of houses, the tribe; and a number of tribes, the 
Commonwealth; and that idea had its run. Then there was 
another idea, that the State was the political anit, to which the 
individual must be sacrificed. And so of old, glorious Greece. 
In triumphant Rome the State was everything, and the individual 
was nothing. The great political writers tell us that the  individ- 
ual, during the time of the Roman Popery, was but a thing, not a 
man. Another idea was that the social unit is the individual, 
and that is the basis of our common-school system; and it is the 
duty of those who are living to educate this individual up to per- 
form all the duties of life. May it stand, and no attempt be made 
to interfere with it; may the children of all, without regard to 
race or sex, come here and learn the first duties of an American 
citizen. It is for you, gentlemen, who control our system of edu- 
cation, to see that equal and exact justice shall be done to all who 
come here; that nobody shall be wronged in his faith or opinion. 
Long may this noble temple stand, and may it contribute to pro- 
mote the interests and glory of our country, so that those who 
come after us shall stand its defenders, and emulate the bravery. 
and virtues of the men who fought at Bunker Hill. [Applause. ] 


Prof. B. F. Tweed, one of the recently elected 
Supervisors, and formerly Superintendent of the 
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Charlestown schools, being called upon, responded as 
follows: — | 


Mr. Cuairman, — The citizens of Charlestown, those who may 
be supposed to have some ambition to perpetuate their names, 
must be regarded, in one respect, at least, as unfortunate. The 
District is so rich in historical associations, that no sooner does a 
beneficent institution spring up among us, than an honored name, 
dating back, perhaps, to the early settlement, stands ready and 
waiting to appropriate it. Indeed our territory has heretofore 
been so limited, and the roll of honor so long, that we have not 
yet got beyond the Revolution. The names of Winthrop, Harvard, 
Warren and Prescott, all strike their roots deep into the rich 
alluvium of our local history. 

I say, sir, in one respect, this is unfortunate. Were it other- 
wise, we might have expected, ere this, to have had a Frothing- 
ham school, an Adams school, a Thompson school, and, perhaps, 
others. ‘They would certainly be recognized as appropriate names, 
though, in some instances, there might be a doubt whether given 
in recognition of the valuable services of a former, or of the pres- 
ent generation. The question, I am aware, has been asked, 
*‘ What's in a name?” Sir, a great deal; and if I had the elo- 
quence of an Everett, I think I could answer it as satisfactorily 
as he answered the question, ‘‘ What good will the Bunker Hill 
monument do?” ‘There is an inspiration in the names of the great 
and good into whose labors we have entered. A virtue goes out 
from every true man, which becomes inextricably interwoven with 
his name, and is thus perpetuated. 

The historian Bancroft, in speaking of Winthrop, in whose 
honor this school was named, says, ‘‘ God so exercised his grace 
in him that he saw his image and resemblance in every one, and 
cared for others as for himself.” What a lesson this for all of us, 
and especially for the teachers of this school! Do they, in every 
child committed to their care, see an image and resemblance of 
themselves? If so, we have the best possible assurance that they 
will care for them as for their own children, — as for themselves. 

I hope, sir, that this quotation may be framed and hung up in 
this hall, as a perpetual reminder, both to teachers and pupils, of 
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him whose honored name the school bears, and an incentive to 
emulate his virtues. 

In closing, allow me to congratulate the teachers and pupils 
upon their removal from their old quarters to this pleasant loca- 
tion, and beautiful and commodious building. Nor can I forget, 
in my congratulations, the Chairman of the Committee, who to- 
day witnesses the accomplishment of an object for which he has 
so long and so earnestly labored. I don’t know that I am quite 
ready to recommend changing the name from the Winthrop to the’ 
Chapin School, but I am certain that the location and the building 
will be intimately associated with that name, in the minds of the 
teachers, pupils, and parents in the Winthrop District. 


Remarks were also made by ex-Alderman C. J. 
Prescott, Supervisor George M. Folsom, Messrs. 
J. H. Fitzgerald and W. T. Adams, members, and 
Hon. Wm. H. Leonard, Jr., Vice-President of the 
School Board. The exercises were concluded by the 
singing of the Doxology, “ Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow.” 


LIST OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Name. 


PARLANTIS el ees 


PACHGELOH | 6 ole s 


Adams street .. 
Avon place... 
Andrews .... 
Austin ..e.e- 
Auburn. ...-. 
Appleton.... 
Baker street... 


Boylston .... 


Bowdoin .... 


POWGIPCH. ic 2 ots 


Bennett... +. 
Bigelow. .... 
Bunker-hill street 
Brimmer .... 
Bunker Hill Gr. . 

“id ts. 
Baldwin .... 
Chapman ...- 
Central..... 
Comins ....e-. 
Canterbury street 


Comins Branch . 


e “cé 


Child street... 
Oheever. ...-: 


Cottage place. . 


LIST OF SCHOOL-HOUSES, 


Location. 


Summer street . 


Columbia street, 
Ward24 ... 


Ward 24 ° e e e 
Highlands ... 
Genesee street . 


Paris street... 


School street, Br. 


Appleton street. 
W. R. 


Washington st.. 


Myrtle street. . 
South street .. 


Winship pl., Br. 
Fourth street. . 
Charlestown .. 
Common street. 
Baldwin st.,Ch. 

Bunker-hill st. 

Grant place .. 


Eutaw street. . 


Brewer st., W. R. 


Tremont street . 
W.R. 
Smith street .. 


Francis street . 
Ww. R. e e e e . 


Thacher street . 


Highlands ... 


No. feet} When 


ee | te 


in lot. | built. 
14,100 | 1856 
25,087 | 1872 
44,555 | 1861 
10,057 | 1851 
5,393 | 1848 
5,360 | 1849 
pO” 
18,454 | 1870 
10,464]... 
15,073 | 1845 
4,892 | 1848 
12,006 | 1862 
24,259 |. « « 
12,660 | 1850 
2,957 |. 2 « 
11,097 | 1843 
19,660. |}. « 
6,189 | 1864 
13,040 | 1850 
SS,01Gn Nee 2 
28,780 | 1856 
2012. G emer 
6,952 | 1849 
12,074 | 1853 
43,024 |.» 
2,003 | 1846 
13,500 | 1859 


No. of 
rooms. 


18 and hall. 


nm & 


bo 


Remarks. 


Moved from Codman st., 
1872, 


Old engine house on this 
lot. 


Ward Room No. 16 in 
this building, and an 
evening school. 


Branch of the High School 
and evening and draw- 
ing school in this build- 
ing. 


Hose House No. 4 on this 
lot. 


Primary school-house on 
this lot. 


Remodelled, 1869. 


Rebuilt, 1861. 
built, 1875. 


Addition 
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Scuooit—llousss. — Continued. 


No. feet|When| No.of 


Name. Location. dn LoL bu Moonie: Remarks. 


Channing . . . .| Covestreet. ..| 7,140 1866 | 9 

Cook ..... ./| Groton street. .| 4,922 | 1852 | 6 

Chauncy place .j| Charlestown ..| 7,410|...]| leach. Two buildings and City 
Cross street . . .| Charlestown .. OS Ake tue uret tameee ea Tren 
Common street .| Charlestown . . CEO IE SG veteonle te 

Cushman ... .| Parmenter street |... .| 1867 | 16 

Curtis streebic es | Wis Evsh on os wil 1a,(oon) « seleul ie 

Clinch ...../F street ....| 18,492 | 1871] 6 

Capen ...../| Sixthstreet. . .| 12,354 | 1871 | 6 

Dwight... . .| Springfield st. .| 19,125 | 1857 | 14and hall. 

Dudley .... .| Bartlett street .| 7,950 | 1846 | 6 Rebuilt, 1865. 
Deaf-Mutes . ..| Warrentonstreet| 38,078 | 1854 | 6 

Dearborn . . . .{| Dearborn court. | 38,636 | 1852 | 14 ss Rebuilt, 1870. 
Dorchester-Ev’tt. | Sumner street . 6,097 | 1876 | 10 sf 

Dwight Pr. . . .| Rutland street .| 7,850 | 1851 | 6 

Deanieis so te vo) | AVY Gl SELCCLis rele 3,649 | 1853 

Drakes, votes cies | StLCe bus eelat | talO.2O0 | meCOum mao 

Eliot ......j|N. Bennet street} 11,077 | 1888 | 14 6 Rebuilt, 1860, 


Everett .....{| Sumner street, 
Ward 24 .. ./| 29,800 | 1855 "f 


Everett . ... .-| Camden street .| 32,409 | 1860 | 14 Gu 
Everett .... .| Pearl street, Br. | 44,237 |... 
jHast-st. place . . | Hast-street place 2,706 | 1849 
Emerson ... ./| Poplarstreet ..{ 5,924 | 1861 


Eustis street . .| BostonHighlands| 13,534 | 1848 Enlarged, 1858. 


> -& OO —- bw 


Florence ... .| Florencest.,W.R| 25,030 |... 
Franklin ... .| Ringgold street.| 16,489 | 1859 | 14 ee 
Fifth st... .. «| 8. Boston... .| 12,494 | 1874 8 
Freeman ... .| Charterstreet. .| 5,247 | 1868 | 6 
Franklin place .| Highlands ...| 8,098 | 1865 | 4 


Gibson .... .| Schoolst., Ward 
Be. . tht AABO0 | TBST GC 


Gaston .....| Lst., So. Boston | 18,450 | 1872 | 14 “6 
Gyild ..... ./| Haststreet ...j| 7,250 | 1866 | 12 
George street . .' Highlands ...! 35,358 | 1861! 6 
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ScHoot—Hovusss. — Continued. 


No. feet When| No. of 


Name. Location. disk \ Bua. Rooms: Remarks. 
Greenstreet. 5. | W.R. .....) 11,627) .. 2 
Grant....../| Phillips street .| 38,744 | 1852} 4 
Haverhill street .| Ch........| 58,3899] .. al 
Harvard ....| Bow creek, Ch..| 16,306} .. | 10 and hall. 
High and Latin .| Bedford street .| 12,980 | 1844 | 16 ‘* Additional story added, 
High ..... .|Monumentsg.,Ch.| 10,247 | ..|10 « ant 
Harvard street .| Harvard st., Ch. A OLOM Miohss 8 
Hancock ... .{| Richmond street | 28,197 | 1847 | 14 sé 
Hillside... . .j| Elmstreet, W.R.| 18,613 | .. 6 
High ....../| Kenilworth st. .| 6,667 | 1861 | 8 Boston Highlands. 
Hich ye). « «6 | Lulm street, W.R.| 82,262 | .. 5 
High .... . | Dorchester ave., 
Ward 24 ...| 59,3840 | 1870 6 ce 
High ..... .j| Chestnut Hillave. b 
Bee « vie oe | 54,448') 26 Sings 
Harris .....j{]Adamsst., Ward 
24% 5 «0 6 oe «| 3f,150 | 1861 8 ce 
Howard avenue.| Mt. Pleasant ..}| 2,138 | 1876 | 2 
Harvard sees Earyard st.,b1;| 20,750") |... 5 
Hawes .....| Broadway .../| 14,972 | 1823 8 
Heath street. . .| Highlands .../{ 10,555 | 1857 2 
Ingraham... ./| Sheafe street . .| 2,198 | 1848 | 38 
Lawrence... .j| Band Third sts. | 14,343 | 1856 | 14 = * 
Latin Branch . .| Masonstreet ..| 6,386 |. . T a Ward Room 10 in this 
Mpminetoneireeys jiu. B.. 2 « 6 « «| 9,000) ..- 8 Shag ties 
Lincoln. ....j| Broadway .../| 17,560 | 1859; 14 ‘ 
Lyman ...../| Parisstreet. ..| 26,200 | 1870 | 14 &« Rebuilt, 1872. 
Lewis... .. .| Sherman street. | 27,850 | 1868 | 12 “ 
Lowell .....j| Centre street ..| 35,241] .. | 14 aa 
Mayhew ..../| Hawkins ..../| 9,625) 1847} 10 ‘“ 
Mather .... .j| Meeting House 
JS bi) SA ouenar: 6,059 | 1872 | 10 Ss 


IMATION: e6 « «.« 


Walnut st, Ward 


Addition of 6,000 ft. made 


24 e . . ° . e . 22,790 
July Ist, 1873, 


i 

Moulton street. .| Ch.. « ¢ «+. .| 8,180] .. 4 
Highlands .../| 11,910 2 
2 


Milldam . . . . . ae . ° . 


Munroe street. . Rebuilt, 1857. 


On land not owned by the 
city. 
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ScHoot—Housss. — Continued. 


Name. 


Mather ..... 
Medford street . 
Medford street . 
Mead street... 
Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Mt. Vernon... 


WOH ig oA 


New Winthrop . 
New Bennet... 


New Florence. . 
Newbury street . 
New Dudley .. 
Norcross . 5 « « 
N. Margin street 
Old Lyman... 
Old High 23 3. 


Oak square... 


Old Mather ... 


Polk street ... 
Phillips... . 
Princeton street . 


Prescott. ... . 


66 
oe eee 


Pierpont .... 
Phillips street. . 
Pormort .... 
Poplar street .. 
Parkman .... 
Quincy street .. 


Quincy ..... 


Location. 


Broadway ... 
Ch. e e e e e e 


Ch. e e e e e e e 
Highlands ... 


Mt. Vernon st., 
Ward 238, W.R. 


Newton street . 


Prospect street, 
Ch. 


Chestnut-Hill av., 


Titshw yet eae Be 
Roslindale, W. R. 
Newbury street 
Dudley street. . 
D street . 2... 
N. Margin street 


Meridian street. 


Dorchester ave., 
Ward 24. 


‘Bijeiteee tenements 


Meeting House 
Hill 


ONiisie ee 2s 6 
Anderson street 
His aaipemelis eas 
Prescott street . 
Elm st., Ch... . 
Hudson street . 
Highlands ... 
Snelling place . 
Wriikts! (es 6 6s 
Silver street .. 
Highlands ... 
Tyler street... 


No. feet; When 


in lot. 


built. 


10,160 
16,780 


6,268 
9,510 


22,744 
30,520 


22,079 


26,648 

5,961 
22,960 
26,339 
12,075 

1,661 
13,616 


9,600 
11,190 
17,400 
39,952 
14,232 
4,216 
20,595 
4,378 
7,842 
5,306 
23,453 
12,805 


| 


1842 


1848 
1874 
1847 


rooms Remarks. 
10 
1 each. City Stables on this lot. 
4 
2 
4and hall. ’ 

66 and halls! The number of rooms in- 
clude those for recita- 
tions and _ containing 

16 ce apparatus. 

7 and hall. 
LY Steen 
Cee 
pt 
bY a 
2 
ee» « « - | Br’ch Library and Ward- 
room 2 in this building- 
4 Unoccupied. 
2 
vf 
2 
a4 458 
8 
16 yy 
4 « 
4 
8 
6 
1 
6 
8 
142 =f Burnt, 1859. Rebuilt, 1860. 


Bell-tower built, 1872. 
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Scuoot—Housss. — Continued. 


Name. 


MCG w04 + 6 0 « 
Roxbury street . 
Rice, Pr. 


Shawmut av. near 
Glen Road 


Shurtleff .... 


Oe S 


Shawmut av. near 
Forest Hill sta.. 


Sherwin .... 
Stoughton ... 
Shawmut ave.. . 
Smith. ..... 
Simonds .... 
Shurtleff, Pr. .. 
Gharpisis . 0s « 
Somerset street . 
Savage .. se. 
Biarr Kine... 6 
Skinner. .... 
Tileston. .... 


Thetford avenue . 
Ticknor..... 
Tuckerman... 
Thomas street. . 
Thornton street . 
Union street... 
Vernon street. . 


Winthrop ee . e 


S24 6-.6 


Wells e*eeee¢# 


Warren. . +> » 


Sa 
Webster .... 


Location. 


Dartmouth street 
Highlands ... 


Concord street . 


W. R. 


Dorchester st. . 


W. R. 
Madison square . 


River st., Wd. 24 


Germantown . . 
Joy street ... 
Broadway ... 
Tyler street .. 
Anderson street. 
Harrison ave... 
Tennyson street . 
Fayette street. . 


Norfolk _ street, 
Ward, 24:7. hes 


Ward 24 
Washington Vil. 
City Point ... 
Wea Bevis oles 
Highlands ... 


Br. OLEFO76 6 @ © 


Highlands ... 


Tremont street 


Bunker Hill st., 
Charlestown . 


Blossom street . 


Summer street, 
Charlestown . 


Porter street .. 


Webster street . 


No. feet|When| No. of 
in lot. | built. rooms. 
27,125 | 1869 
14,147 | 1874 | 10 
10,756 | 1845 | 10 


40,610 | 1869 | 14 * 
4g rt badder NE 
32,040 | 1870 |} 16 
29,725 | 1856 | 8 
S140ahie ooh 2 
1,938 | 1834 | 2 
Sees 1840-8 
8,900 | 1855 | 6 
BOil ine tie 
5,488 | .. | 8 
5,587 | 1862 | 4 
11,687 | 1870 | lo 
5,238 | 1870 | 6 
83,640 | 1868 | 8 
29,879 | 1875 | 6 “ 
11,486 | 1865 | 12 
11,655 | 1850 | 6 
10,754| .. | 8 
6,640 | 1847 | 2 
GTj280 'tireiie 9 
7,675 | 1849 | 4 
15,078 | 1855 | 14 
yOBTA oe ale 1S 
10,770 | 1868 | 10 * 
14,922! ., 114 «6 
7,492 | 1858 | 6 
5,036 | 1852 | 6 


Remarks. 


14 and hall.| Damaged by fire Dec. 20, 
1875. 


Ward-room, Ward 18, in 
this building. 


Dedicated Feb. 23, 1871. 


On Hawes School-house 
lot. 


Ward-room, Ward 9, in 
this building. 

Formerly the Normal 
Training School. 


Clock-tower, built 1873. 
Enlarged in 1861. 


Enlarged in 1861. 


Ward-room, Ward 8, in 
this building, 
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ScnHoout—Hovusss. —Concluded. 


No. feet| When No. of 


in lot. | built.| rooms. Remarks. 


Name. Location. 


Webster ... .| Websterave., Br.| 19,761 |) .. 
Ware......|wN.Bennetstreet.| 6,489 | 1862 
Wait ......j|Shawmutave. .j| 10,974 | 1860 


2 

4 Ward-room, Ward 6, in 

f ‘ 
Winthrop street. | Highlands ...| 9,775 | 1857 | 4 

5 

3 

4 


this building 


Winchell ... .{| Blossom street . 5,000 1845 Remodelled, 1870. 
Way street ...| Way street. ..{| 2,508 | 1850 
Weston street. .| Highlands .../| 14,916 | 1854 


Yeoman street . 66 at relree| 218,200 Utell, 


In addition to the foregoing, the following rooms are occupied by schools, 
being hired at an annual rental of $10,176.00. 


——— 


Number of Rooms. Location. 


TWO cysts pnb 0 ee 6 + ¢ « | Day's Chapel, Parker street. 

TWO «0 ee +eeee eo © © © e| Church on D street, 

ODE eee be eee yet ra behe | ee ROr neha bene, 

TWO «ee eeeee eee ee e «| Cor. Shawmut ave. and Codman Park, 

TWO ve sists. 0) vase) elie ellel ls uetmauverett avenue, Ward Joe 

Three ...6.ss es eos « «| Boston street, Ward.16. 
TWO 2. eee ee eee eo oe © «| Unitarian Church, Neponset, for Evening School. 
Bix . 20 eee ee ow ow we ~~ | GOgin’s Building, Dorchester street. 

TWO «eee see eee «© © © © ~| Bank Building, cor. of E street and Broadway. 
Three... os «+0 e © «| Oakman’s Building, Walnut street, D. D. 

One «+. e eee ce ee eo « © © | Seaverns’ Hall, West Roxbury. 

One «eee ee ee o « © e | Market street, Brighton. 

One ..eeeeeeee eee ~| Union square, Brighton. 

One «e+ ee ee eo eo © + © «| Washington Village, M. Episcopal Church. 
ONE Fei cis ieloisieteiuel orien's . »| Dudley Hall, Green street, West Roxbury. 


Boylston Hall, over Boylston Market, is hired for a drill-room for the 
scholars belonging to the Latin and English High Schools. 

Bacon’s Hall, Highlands, is hired for a drill- -room for the scholars belonging _ 
to the Roxbury High School. 

Amory Hall, Charlestown, is hired fora drill-room for the scholars belonging 
to the Charlestown High School. 


SANITARY REQUIREMENTS 


IN 


Peel ARCHITECTURE 


[From Superintendent’s Report, p. 120.] 


‘‘T regard this proper (Sanitary Requirements in School Architecture, by 
Dr. Sinclair), of so much practical importance, as a summary of the best 
opinions relating to the sanitary requirements in school-houses, that I deem it 
my duty to recommend to the Board that it be printed with the forthcoming 
Annual Report of the Board.” 


[From Proceedings of School Committee, Jan. 23, 1877. ] 
‘¢ On motion of Mr. Perkins, it was 
‘¢ Voted, That the paper on the Sanitary Requirements in School Archi- 
tecture, prepared by Dr. D.F. Lincoln, for the Social Science Association, be 
included in the forthcoming volume of the Annual Report.” 


SANITARY REQUIREMENTS 


IN 


Seok ARCHITHCTURE, 


BY D. F. LINCOLN, M.D., BOSTON. 


SECRETARY OF THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


The most instructive works upon this subject must 
be sought in the German language. Varrentrapp, in 
1868, gave sixty-two references to books and mono- 
graphs, mostly in German. There are constant im- 
provements made by the English im all sanitary 
matters, and we [have some things already to learn 
from them in school hygiene, though their system of 
common schools has been in existence but a few 
years; but there are peculiarities in their methods of 
instruction which make their plans unavailable for 
our use. The Germans, on the other hand, allot one 
room to each class and teacher, so that their school- 
houses might be directly transferred to American 
uses. It is needless to say, however, that even their 
plans are open to criticism. 

In America, at all events, the most complicated and 
costly structures often turn out failures in a sanitary 
sense. Of those built as long ago as five years, it 
would be hard to name one that is quite satisfactory. 

As the Germans have been the deepest students of 
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this subject, it is well to mention here certain points 
in which their schools differ from ours. Of the value 
of those points the reader may judge: — 

1. In Germany the janitor lives in the school- 
house, unless it be quite small. 

2. The head-master and his family also live in the 
school-house. 

In this there is nothing inconsistent with German 
habits, though to an American, at the head of a first- 
rate Grammar School in a large city, it would seem 
queer to have to occupy a suite composed of “two 
chambers, a cabinet, ante-chamber or entry, and 
kitchen,” in the third story of a school-house, as is 
the law in Vienna. 

3. The boys and girls are kept most strictly sep- 
arate. 2 

4. Much more stress is laid upon precautions 
against damp, cold, wind, sun and draught, than is 
usual in America. The same is the case in English 
architecture. 

5. The Germans, though niggards in respect to 
the size of school-rooms, are suprisingly liberal of 
corridor space, and of rooms for consultation, 
drawing-rooms, libraries, cabinets and laboratories. 
A hall for assembling the whole school is considered - 
indispensable in all higher schools. 

6. Gymnastics being universally taught, it is usual 
in boys’ higher schools to.have a room set apart for 
the purpose, sometimes in the house, but usually in a 
separate structure in the yard. 

A “summer gymnasium” is often fitted up in the 
garden for open-air use. This practice is strongly 
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to be commended. The necessity, in cities, of enfore- 
ing some athletic discipline of the body is now 
obvious to careful observers, and needs no argument 
here. Some of our schools have a large play-ground, 
where the boys may run and shout as much as they 
- like; but in cities there is little chance for the gener- 
ous development of this part of a boy’s nature, unless 
it be done systematically and enforcedly. 

Calisthenics are good for little boys, but older boys 
get to regard it as childish and monotonous; and 
however excellent military drill may be, it is not a fit 
means for ensuring the symmetrical and handsome 
development of a weakly boy; it interests and it is 
popular, but it is understood by military men to lack 
many points, when considered as an element in the 
education of the body; and girls, who most need 
gymnastics, are excluded from military exercises. 

7. Finally, the custom prevails in country schools 
of setting apart a lot of ground for the teacher’s 
garden, and another piece for teaching the scholars 
botany, horticulture and the culture of trees. In 
Silesia, where the system is best carried out, not only 
is this done, but the care of bees and silk-worms is 
taught. 

We will now proceed to take up in order the points 
that should be attended to by our own builders. 

In choosing a site for building, dampness of the 
soil must by all means be avoided. For this reason 
high land, particularly if the soil be composed of 
sand, gravel, or other pervious material, has an 
advantage. It may be that digging will reveal hid- 
den springs in the foundations or cellar; in this case 
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the site is inadmissible, unless the water can be 
diverted; a concrete floor will not keep out water 
from a cellar built in a saturated soil. Under- 
‘draining, to the depth of the cellar floor, will relieve 
cellars of the water which seeks to enter from the 
sides in wet seasons; but if this is apprehended, an 
area had better be excavated outside to the depth of 
the cellar. The bottom of the cellar ought to be at 
least three feet above the average level of the water 
in the soil. To give further protection against the 
influx of surface water, the yard should be paved, 
particularly the portion nearest the school-house, and 
well drained. The neighborhood of ponds or swamps 
is believed by many authorities to have an influence 
in producing consumption. ‘T’oo many trees near the 
house may be unwholesome in some situations; 
besides which, they darken the rooms, and make the 
light flicker. 

The neighborhood ‘of noisy or offensive establish- 
ments, as foundries, railway stations, markets, sham- 
bles, stables, and nuisances generally must be 
avoided. 

The space devoted to a school should be twice as 
large as the house, including all contemplated future 
enlargements, will actually cover. Even this amount 
of spare land is hardly enough for a play-ground, 
but it will at least suffice to meet the urgent demand 
for free space about a school-house. A. belt of thirty 
feet, on all sides that are liable to be overshadowed, 
is the least that should be given, in order to secure 
proper lighting and a free play of air. It would be 
well if the law forbade the erection of walls near a 
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school-house to a height greater than the distance 
between them and the school. As regards the 
amount of play-ground required, the Germans have 
estimated it as at least three meters for each child, 
which would give nearly 20,000 feet for a school of 
600 pupils.* 

Great diversity of opinion exists as to the proper 
way for the house to face. Some object to the north, 
because no sunlight enters; some think the north 
most desirable for all occupations requiring pure and 
strong light, as the use of the microscopes. ‘The east 
is bad, if exposed to storms; the west may be equally 
bad in some places. 

The entrance of the direct rays of the sun cannot 
be necessary, even if desirable, to ensure a good light 
for study; but the atmosphere of a room never 
reached by these rays is not apt to be wholesome. 
To avoid, therefore, the two extremes, of excessive 
light and heat on the one hand, and of sunless ex- 
posure on the other, Olmsted’s suggestions may be 
followed, and the house made to point with its four 
corners — not its sides— to the cardinal points of the 
compass. ‘This position ensures its receiving the 
sun’s rays in every window at some time of the day. 

The cellar story, or that which is partly under 
ground, is limited in its uses. No school-room, 
meaning a room for regular study at the desk, is 
allowable in any story of which any portion is under 


*Adolf Gerstenberg (‘‘ Die Stiadtischen Schulbauten Berlins, 1871) gives 
plans of ten of the newer schools of Berlin, from a rough measurement of 
which it appears that the average surface of the yards attached to these 
schools equals 3.4 the space covered by the school-houses. The schools are 
of various grades. 
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ground; on the contrary, the ground-floor or floor 
above the cellar should in many localities be raised 
four feet above the level of the street in order to in- 
sure perfect protection against dampness. And even 
the cellar ought to have a double floor with air space, 
if the soil is not quite dry. 

Play-rooms, for use in rainy days, are very prop- 
erly placed in a dry cellar. Hven a gymnasium may 
be located there, if the ceiling is high. But these 
ought to be placed at the side of the cellar, where the 
slope of the land leaves the wall entirely above 
ground, and their ventilation and heating must be 
provided for with the same care that is given to 
rooms upstairs. They must be floored with wood, 
or, still better, paved with stone slabs or hard face- 
brick, with the seams filled im; ordinary brick wears 
into an annoying dust under the children’s feet. 

A few water-closets, say two or three, should be 
placed in the cellar, and as many on each story. One 
is to be appropriated to the master; one on each floor 
is for lady teachers; one at least on each floor for the 
girls, if there are any. Basins for washing the hands, 
and faucets for drinking, are to be placed on each 
floor. Water-closets must be separately ventilated, 
and ought to have a window opening directly upon 
the outer air; it is well to provide also that they have — 
double doors, with an escape for the air between. 
The architect should place them as remote as possible 
from occupied rooms or stairs. With all these sani- 
tary conveniences it must be remembered that a con- 
stant danger is connected. A bad arrangement of the 
traps, the use of perishable lead pipes instead of iron, 
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the improper location of drains, or an improper slope 


or angle, or any one of a score of faults, may give 
rise to a deadly nuisance, imperilling hundreds of lives. 
It is not the place here to enter into a description of 
these faults. 

Ihe accommodations for the mass of scholars are 
often placed in the yard; in this case there is ex- 
posure and hardship to the children, and there ought 
to be, at least for girls, a covered passage to the 
place. Of late some excellent architects have pre- 
ferred to place them in the basement, and there is 
some reason to hope for good results from this plan. 
They ought not to be put there unless the most 
thorough provision can be made for their ventilation, 
for they are very liable to become nuisances unless 
the best of care is taken. Urinals ought to be of 
slate, and provided with an abundant supply of run- 
ning water at all times when they are liable to be in 
use. ‘The safest plan, if privies are placed in the cel- 
lar, seems to be to range the seats over a sink or 
brick trough with a rounded bottom, full of water, 
and emptied and cleansed at the close of each day. 
Two such rows of seats may be placed back to back, 
separated by a double wall; the space in the wall 
opens downward to the trough or vault, and upwardly 
it is continued through the house to the roof, the 
ascent of the air being urged by the introduction of 
steam coils at proper points. It is best to make all 
ventilating flues of galvanized iron; I do not feel 
sure that the plan of a double wall may not allow the 
passage of gases through plaster or brick into the 
rooms. A modification of the Jennings water-closet 
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has been adapted to the use of schools, and is proba- 
bly desirable. The old-fashioned “ pan-closet ” is not 
to be recommended; it is essentially filthy, and in ten 
years of use this is pretty sure to become manifest by 
a permanent odor. 

The doors of the house ought to open outwards 
towards the street, to prevent a block in case of a 
panic, such as an alarm of fire occasions. And with 
the same view it is necessary to make them abun- 
dantly wide; from eight to twelve feet is not more 
than enough. One such door should be placed close 
by the foot of each staircase, and, if possible, directly 
in front; the doorway should in every case be wider 
than the stairway that leads to it. A liberal provision 
of scrapers and door-mats must be made, and it 
should not be beneath the dignity of the sanitarian to 
see to them, for the wholesomeness of the house 
depends very much on the cleanliness of the floors 
and walls. Dust is a thing abhorred of good house- 
keepers, and positively dangerous to the lungs in 
many professions. Many schools, even of the best 
class, are characterized by a most peculiar foul smell, 
most like that which clings to the bars of gymnastic 
apparatus, and betraying the fact that the floors and 


other woodwork are saturated with the more or less 


volatile products of animal decomposition arising from 
the perspiration, breath, saliva, and the countless 
scents brought mm the children’s clothes from the 
domestic fireside. To avoid this evil as far as possi- 
ble, it 1s recommended to select wood that is little 


porous. For the floors, hard pine, saturated in hot — 


linseed oil before laying, will give a surface nearly 


_— ee 
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/impenetrable to moisture or vapors, which dries 
t >) 


instantly when washed, and is very durable. Many 
other points of cleanliness are to be mentioned. For 
instance, the registers for hot air or ventilation must 
be arranged so as not to become dust-holes, or recepta- 
cles for papers, or spittoons, as they are innocently 
supposed to be by the children; they may be placed 
at some height, say at least two feet from the floor, 
and shielded with wire nets. The objection to this 
position is that the air meets with considerable ob- 
struction in passing a bend in the pipe; there is also 
some inconvenience in letting the air issue horizon- 
tally. There is a plan, successfully adopted in some 
cases, for bringing all air in at the top of a room, and 
exhausting foul air from near the floor. But the 
whole subject of ventilation must be touched very 
lightly in this essay; it is hoped that it may be thor- 
oughly presented in a year from now. 

The entries and corridors must be spacious rela- 
tively to the stairs, especially at the foot of the latter. 
In large houses a width of ten or twelve feet is re+ 
quired. ‘They should be lighted directly from out of 
doors: when possible, and the lights should be placed 
at opposite ends, so as to ensure a free natural venti- 
lation, which on many days of the year, even in winter, 
is the best for entries. It is hard to ventilate entries ~ 
that occupy the centre of schools. Of this the Boston 
High and Normal School for girls offers an instance. 
The doors of the rooms stand open in study.time, 
so that the whole house gets an equable foul atmos- 
phere at about 70°-74, and when recess comes the 
girls stroll about these hot entries, in large groups, 
unvisited by a breath of fresh air. 
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The stairways should be fire-proof, by which I mean 
that they should, if possible, be isolated by solid brick 
walls on at least three sides. Like the entries, they 
must be lighted from the outside. There must be at 
least two staircases for a building of the size contem- 
plated here, and some architects will consider three 
necessary. The width must be at least six feet in the 
upper story and eight in the lower, and regard must 
be had that the height of the steps is not too great for 
children. Spiral stairs are inadmissible, for the steps 
are very narrow next the wall, and if the child falls 
the descent is very steep at that point. Wedge- 
shaped stairs are inadmissible for the same reason, in 
turning a corner; they are common in private houses, 
but dangerous when crowded. Wells are undesirable 
on this account, although they have a certain adyan- 
tage in ventilating the entries. If they are used, the 
staircases are to be sheathed; banisters are totally 
unnecessary; the rail should be about four feet above 
the riser. A staircase which ascends the height of a 
story without a break is not desirable; one or two 
landings (half-whole landings is the technical term) 
should be introduced to afford a momentary resting- 
place. 

We now come to consider that part of the house to. 
which everything else is subsidiary, the school-rooms, 
or rooms where, in our system, most of the studying 
and recitation of the day is done, each large enough 
for one teacher and her scholars. 

And in the outset let me claim that no school-room, 
in the sense here used, should be placed so that the 
scholars shall have to climb two or three flights of 
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stairs to reach it. ‘T’wo stories of school-rooms are 
enough; more cannot be, or are not likely to be, prop- 
erly ventilated. A third story, if added, may contain 
a large hall for the daily assembling of the entire 
school, and sundry other rooms for cabinets, libraries, 
laboratories, and so forth. J am tempted to add that 
it is very convenient to have one school-room in the 
third story; but, if this one room be allowed, the 
School Board must lay it to their conscience that it be 
not used (as it will naturally be) by the girls of. the 
oldest class. It is on behalf of the girls more espe- 
cially that the claim for diminishing the height of 
school-houses is here made. The evils which a cer- 
tain proportion of girls must suffer from having to 
climb many stairs are familiar to you, at least by name 
and from hearsay. 

And again, if the older girls are put up two or three 
flights, itis very hard to get them to come downstairs 
to play at recess time; they ought not to have to go 
down so far, in fact; but, in the mean time, the room 
cannot be properly aired out, in the recess, if they 
remain in it. | 

No room for, study ought to be put in any floor that 
is at all below the grade of the street. This is need- 
ful as a precaution against dampness. 

Jn furnishing directions for planning a model school- 
house, I would limit the number of pupils to forty ina 
room. In so doing I trespass, no doubt, upon the 
ground of professional educators. I do not give it as 
a fixed opinion, but as a strong impression, that forty 
is a large enough number for one teacher to attend to; 
and, if my view is not sustained, there is no difficulty 
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in adapting the size of the rooms to fifty pupils. More 
than fifty must be considered as very undesirable. 

The number of scholars fixes the size of the room. 
A certain cubic space is required for each pupil, in the 
interest of good ventilation. It is quite possible to 
have a crowded room well ventilated, if all the occu- 
pants are indifferent to draughts of air; but in plan- 
ning a school-room we must avoid crowding, for the 
simple reason that a sufficient amount of air cannot be 
brought into a crowded room without endangering 
health in a worse way than close air endangers it. It 
is found by experience that when the room contains 
250 cubic feet per scholar it is spacious enough to 
allow of the rapid diffusion of air without the produc- 
tion of perceptible currents. This may be stated ina 
form easier for use, viz.: The floor ought to contain 
twenty square feet for each scholar, and the ceiling 
ought to be twelve and a half or thirteen feet high. 
Probably this is more than is absolutely required by 
the youngest children. 

I am perfectly aware that this space is larger than 
is sometimes required. Among those who have writ- 
ten upon the subject I may mention A. C. Martin, who 
fixes the minimum space at 220 cubic feet. Prof. 
Kedzie, of Michigan, says 300 is the minimum for even | 
small scholars. | 

The recent Sanitary Committee of the Philadelphia 
School Board claim 200 or 800, while the Committee 
of the New York Medico-Legal Society mention 150 
asa minimum. In Germany, according to Varren- 
trapp, the legal minimum in different States ranges 
from 284 feet to 120 feet. Varrentrapp himself re- 
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quires for young scholars 145, and for older ones 195, 
which is probably rather below the mark. The city of 
Vienna and Lower Austria requires from 150 to 180 
feet. Hicker, in reporting officially upon the Exposi- 
tion at Vienna, mentions data from which I infer that 
he requires considerably less space. But all these 
German figures are vitiated, even as the air of their 
schools and lecture-rooms is vitiated, by the national 
insensibility to foul and close air in rooms, and their 
urgent need of economy in all expenditures. In 
America recent examinations of schools in several 
large cities have revealed a state of crowding posi- 
tively shocking to contemplate, and wholly inexcus- 
able, going in repeated instances to the point of 
allowing less than 50, and, in one, only from 33 to 41 
cubic feet per scholar. How little the requirements 
of health are yet understood is shown by the proyvis- 
ions of a by-law adopted in May of the present year 
(1876) by the Board of Education of the city of New 
York, which makes the minimum of cubic space re- 
quired in the lowest schools 70 feet, and in the higher 
grades of grammar schools 100 feet. Even this is an 
improvement upon the condition of things previously 
existing. 

JT have remarked that small children probably require 
less cubic space than older ones. Or, in other words, 
that a room in which forty boys of fourteen or fifteen 
years of age can be supplied with abundance of fresh 
air without draughts, is large enough for fifty or 
more of the age of seven or eight years. I cannot 
speak positively as to the amount of air breathed by 
these two classes. A boy at fourteen will eat at least 
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as much as his father does, though he weighs one- 
fifth or one-fourth less; his respiration is more rapid, 
and all the organic processes, of which respiration 
discharges its due proportion, are more active. 
Hence I do not believe we are justified in supposing 
that he needs less fresh air than an adult; he prob- 
ably needs more. But a child of seven or eight 
years, though also very active, certainly does not 
consume so much food; and it is allowable to sup- 
pose that the products of disintegration discharged 
by the lungs are correspondingly less. Pettenkofer 
states, on the contrary, that a boy weighing fifty 
pounds produces as much carbonic acid as an adult 
weighing one hundred.* But Andral and Gavarret 
state that at the age of 18-20 more than twice the 
amount is exhaled that is ‘given out at the age of 8 
years (at 8 years, 18.33 grammes in an hour; at 15, 
31.9; at 18-20, 41.79).+ The latter statement is cer- 
tainly to be preferred. 

A height over fourteen feet is quite unnecessary in 
a school-room; it contributes nothing to ventilation, 
though the case is different in a large hall. 

The shape is to be governed by two facts. First, 
the voice is best heard in an oblong room, with the 
speaker near one end. If the teacher sits at the 
middle of one of the long sides, she has the scholars 
less under control; the eye does not reach them so 


* Abhandl. d. Naturwissenschaftlichtechnischen Commission bei der Kon. 
Bay. Akad. d. Wiss. in Miinchen, Vol. 2, 1858, p. 106. 


t+ And General Morin, Director of the Conservatory of Arts and Trades 
at Paris, in a treatise on ventilation, now publishing by the Smithsonian 
Institute, assumes that adult schools require twice as much fresh air as 
primary schools. | 
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easily, therefore the plan of the school should place 
her’desk near the end of the room. It may be re- 
marked that the echo of the voice is much lessened 
by causing the corners of the room, particularly 
where the cornice is sometimes put, to be rounded off 
on a curve of four inches radius. Cornices are 
undesirable, because uncleanly. The second fact 
determining the shape of a room is that we cannot 
fully light it if its depth is much more than once and 
a half its height. A room thirteen and a half feet 
high may, therefore, be twenty feet across, or, allow- 
ing for an aisle at the side of the room, twenty-three 
or four. With this width, thirty-three feet in length 
is required to give the 800 feet of floor space asked 
for. ‘he windows must, of course, be put along the 
long side of the room. Columns and piers are to be 
avoided in school-rooms. If made of masonry, they 
obstruct light; if of iron, they are said to convey ~ 
sound, by vibration, to the stories above and below. 

Hach school-room opens from near the teacher’s 
desk directly into an entry. 

A clothes-closet is indispensable to hang up the 
children’s outer garments. This opens by one door 
into the entry, by another into the school-room, if 
convenient. It must be spacious, well lighted, ven- 
tilated and warmed. The teacher ought also to have 
a private closet. 

The walls may be colored a light green or a neutral 
gray; the ceiling had better be white, as reflecting 
more and purer light. No paper is admissible; it is 
commonly a mere refuge of sluttishness. Black- 
boards ought not to be placed between or next to 
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windows, for the simple reason that it is hard to read 
when facing a strong light. There will be three 
sides of the room, or in any case two, for blackboards, 
under the proper plan. The sides of the room are 
wainscoted up to the level of the blackboards; in the 
entries the wainscoting is carried to four feet and a 
half, for reasons of cleanliness. | 

The windows ought to open directly upon the outer . 
air. No room for study is properly lighted other- 
wise. A transom window is to be placed over each 
door. ‘To protect from excess of light, inside folding . 
blinds with rolling slats are very satisfactory; they 
throw the light up or down at option, and they admit 
fresh air in summer without noise, while curtains are 
likely to get injured in a high wind. | 

It is perfectly feasible to get an abundance of light 
if care be taken. But the requirements made by 
sanitary science in this respect are very strict; for- 
tunately they can be fulfilled without great expense. 
An ordinary dwelling room cannot usually be con- 
sidered adequately lighted for school purposes. For 
ordinary uses it is sufficient for the occupant to move 
his work near a window when he has a difficult bit to 
do; but a scholar must have a perfect light, wherever 
in the room he sits. The requisites to this end are as — 
follows: — 

(a.) The sill had better be placed at least four 
feet above the floor. Light entering at the level of 
the eyes only dazzles, and is almost useless for 
illuminating the tops of desks. Make the interior of 
the room pleasant, and the scholars will not want to 
look out at the window. 
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(b.) The top of the window must come as near as 
possible to the ceiling. By using iron girders we 
can bring it within eight inches of the latter, and this 
should be required. ‘he reason for this requisition is 
that the most useful light for a scholar’s purpose is that 
which strikes his desk at something near a right angle. 
This is furnished, first, by the upper part of the win- 
dows, and, second, by the ceiling; hence the propriety 
of using every means to secure the thorough illumina- 
tion of the latter, — a point which is neglected in most 
dwelling-houses, churches, and schools. Evidently 
the heads of the windows must be square, and not 
rounded or pointed, as is the case in certain pictu- ~ 
resque styles of architecture. Neither is a pier of 
masonry dividing a window desirable. The roof 
must not project so as to cut off any appreciable 
light; nor are verandas at all allowable in the quarter 
whence light is supplied. ‘There must be no wing or 
projection, no pier or column, in the way of light. 
These restrictions set a limit to the indulgence of the 
architect’s taste, but they leave room enough within 
the limit. If projections are forbidden, flat decora- 
tion and ornamental brick-work are admitted; and 
shafts, wide doors, groups of windows, are features 
which can be seized upon to give a characteristic 
style to the building, which need be neither ecclesias- 
tical, Hellenic, nor commercial. 

(c.) The proper position of the windows is tolera- 
bly well settled. No window should be placed in 
front of the scholar; for the light thus entering is 
worse than wasted, blinding him at his work, and 
tending directly to produce near-sight. Windows 
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on the right are slightly objectionable, as throwing a 
shadow on the page whenever the hand is used, in 
ciphering, drawing, writing. Windows at the back 
throw the pupil’s own shadow on his book; but this 
is not a serious matter except for those who sit next 
a window, and they have light enough at any rate, 
while for writing they are extremely well placed, as 
it is usual to turn partly to the left in this exercise. 
Windows at the left are entirely free from objection, 
as far as they can be free. The ideal light should 
come from over the left shoulder, or the right shoul- 
der if one is sitting up and reading; but if looking 
over a desk this is rather inconvenient, and the best 
is then a very high light, from the left and a little in 
front. In brief, the rule for placing windows is— 
never in front; always on the left; at the back also, if 
you choose, but not at the right if you can help it. 
Light from the left and the back at once does not — 
harm the eye, and practically is quite admissible; the 
only person to find fault is the teacher, in whose eyes 
the light will fall directly. These principles com- 
mend themselves to common sense, and are in — 
accordance with the highest medical authority in 
this country; the German authorities agree sub- 
stantially with what I have said, though they differ 
among each other in the degree of emphasis with 
which they forbid the rear and right-hand windows. 
English schools are peculiar, and, from the shape of 
the rooms and the presence of galleries, are often 
hard to light. 

The size of the windows, taken collectively, should 
equal at least one-sixth of the floor space. Cohn 
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requires one-fifth, or thirty inches to the foot. Less 
than this will probably be insufficient in many cases. 
It is also stated by the highest authorities in school 
hygiene that three hundred or three hundred and fifty 
square inches of glass are required for each pupil, 
and this requirement is nearly coincident with Cohn’s 
in the German school-rooms; in ours it would not be 
nearly enough. 


VENTILATION. 


It is not necessary to state the very large amount 
of air that ought to be introduced every minute 
for the use of a body of forty scholars. It is, 
however, pertinent to remark that the ordinary 
means of ventilating rooms are totally inadequte 
to this case. A stove will exhaust air enough for 
only one person, and there is no practicable way 
of securing our object in this severe climate without 
special and large provision, both for warming air and 
for exhausting it through flues by suction. In 
almost every point the methods commonly used in 
our best schools are defective. ‘The air entering 
‘through the cracks and doors, though large in. 
amount, does not supply the demand; the use of 
the patent main ventilator does not ensure good 
air, in my experience, though it does much to 
mitigate matters. The heated air from registers 
is usually damaged by contact with cast-iron fur- 
nace plates. The stoves used in school-rooms often 
have the same fault as furnaces, namely, they permit 
the transfer of the gases of combustion into the 
room, and, even if made tight, a gust of wind often 
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sends a puff of poisonous vapor down the chimney 
and out at the stove door. ‘The ducts or flues for 
ventilation are usually miserably small and badly 
placed; their outlet is sometimes in the attic, and, 
what is an almost universal fault, there is no pro- 
vision made for an exhaust; no suction is applied to 
ensure a draught from the rooms. As far as I know, 
there is no proper method of ventilating school- 
rooms (when windows are close) except that of 
large air-flues communicating directly with a straight 
shaft of brick, in which a fire, or a coil with steam or 
hot water, is kept to procure a draught. Steam- 
power may be economically applied with the same 
object. It is well to have a name for this method; 
we will therefore speak of it as the’ method by ex- 
haustion, as distinguished from the method by pro- 
pulsion. In ventilating by propulsion, air is warmed, 
mixed with a proportion of cool air, and forced by a 
steam fan through pipes and conduits into the rooms. 
It is generally a wasteful and dangerous method, 
besides often failing in its object. In the case of the 
Boston City Hospital it has been entirely given up, 
it being found that much good air leaked out in its 
transit through thousands of feet of tubes, and 
much foul air leaked in from neighboring drains. 
in underground regions, which seriously affected the 
rate of mortality among surgical patients. 

It has often been questioned how high in the walls 
the openings of the air-ducts ought to be placed. Of 
course they may be put in the floors; but, as before — 
remarked, they are liable in this situation to become 
waste-baskets for the scholars and dust-holes for the — 
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woman that sweeps. But there are two theories in 
favor, respectively, of a low and a high situation 
for the outlets for foul air, which we may notice in 
this part of our remarks. According to the one, all 
foul air emanating from the lungs is highly charged 
with carbonic-acid gas, and therefore, as the gas in 
question is heavier than air, the foul air forms a 
layer at the bottom of the room. According to the 
other, the expired air is heated to ninety-eight degrees 
Fahrenheit, and therefore must ascend to the ceiling 
in yirtue of its superior levity. Both theories are 
based on fact, and both are nearly useless, because - 
they neglect a third fact, which is that a very few 
minutes suffice to distribute or diffuse any gas to all 
parts of the room in nearly equal proportions, no 
matter where it has been introduced. The children’s 
breath, therefore, issuing warm from the lungs, 
ascends to the ceiling, but on its way upwards it 
distributes its vapors and gases to each successive 
layer of air it encounters. So that it is well to have 
the ventilating flue brought right straight down in 
the wall to the floor, or near it, and one opening 
made near the latter, and another at the ceiling. A 
room requires two flues, of a sectional area of two 
and one-half feet each, for the exhaust method of 
ventilation. They are placed remote from each 
other and from the place where heated air enters. 
A yentilator at the ceiling, directly over a hot-air 
register, is a fault sometimes observed, absurd as it 
appears. 

In regard to the supply of warm air, be it remarked 
first that opinions differ widely as to the proper heat 
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of a school-room. The President of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Health considers 70 degrees as proper. 
Varrentrap, whose article is of very great value, says 
that “a thermometer distant ten feet from the stove 
and five feet above the floor ought not to mark over 
15 degrees R.” — that is 653 degrees F. Ficker states 
14 degrees R. (equal 64 degrees F.) as the proper 
temperature. Morin says, “In well-ventilated places, 
with a constant change of air, higher temperatures 
can be easily borne, and even be found pleasant, than 
those which would be found oppressive where the air 
is not changed. Nevertheless, the internal tempera- 
ture should not be kept above the following points: — 


Nurseries, asylums and schools. : . : : 59 degrees. 
Workshops, barracks, prisons . : 4 : : 59 -t. 
Hospitals. . ‘ : ; “ : . 61-64 ee 
Theatres, assembly-rooms, lecture halls . ‘ - 66-68 - 


“The fresh air introduced should generally have 
about the temperature it is desired to maintain in 
the room, as soon as this is sufficiently warmed ” 

unless there are many windows or other 
sources of waste of heat; most physicians will admit, 
however, that 66 degrees is warm enough. Many per- 
sons of the age of 50 and upwards, consuming little 
food, taking little exercise, and therefore generating 
an imperfect supply of bodily warmth, are chilly if the 
air falls below 70 degrees; some of my acquaintance 
desire 80 degrees in order to enjoy perfect comfort; 
and if the head of the school happens (as is so often 
the case) to belong to one of these classes the scholars 
will suffer from excess of heat, if the furnaces are pow- 
erful, while the influence of a robust and deep-chested 
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master is as invigorating, during our parched and 
torrid January weather, as a blast of sea air in Au- 
gust. Sucha master will have his windows open, if 
no other way will serve; and in moderate weather this 
is certainly better than overheating. 

And windows are an essential thing, not only as 
supplying light, but, in their etymological sense, as 
wind-doors. School-rooms cannot be expected to be 
so well ventilated by shafts and ducts as not to require 
a daily thorough airing out after school. This is an 
expensive measure, of course; so is all ventilation. | 

A very great deal of heat is lost, to no good pur- 
pose, by the chilling action of windows. Double 
windows are, therefore, a valuable economical feature, 
but they ought to open at top and bottom, inside and 
out. A double window, of which the outer lower sash 
is raised, and the inner upper sash is slightly lowered, 
affords a certain amount of pure air, warmed to some 
extent by its contact with the inner panes.* 

I had intended to say little about these matters, but 
find myself drawn on to speak. In regard to heating, 
let me quote again from Morin as follows: “ Every 
heating apparatus or system of heating which does not 
provide in itself for an ample and regular change of 
air, or which is not connected with suitable arrange- 
ments for producing such a change, is injurious to 


* A good deal may be done by raising the outer lower sash and lowering 
the inner upper of double windows, which allows the admission, close to the 
ceiling, of air which has been somewhat warmed by contact with the inner 
windows. Another way to assist ventilation consists in placing a strip of 
board, seven inches wide, under the lower sash; in this case the air enters in 
a perpendicular direction between the upper and lower sash. The board is as 
long as the window is wide, and may be hinged to the bottom of the frame so 
as to fold up inside. 
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health.” This is simply an axiom, but it excludes 
most stoves and most systems of heating in which 
coils of pipe stand in the rooms and entries. A stove, 
of the air-tight sort,* may exhaust about enough air 
for one person; an open fire-place, enough for a dozen 
or less. In general, every system which overheats the 
air is injurious. 

In conclusion I have to mention a few rooms, acces- 
sory to the main purpose of education (as heretofore 
understood by Americans), but in reality not only 
indispensable aids, but necessary per se. 

First in importance is the room for gymnastic exer- 
cise, which must be, in a large school, at least, twice 
the size of a school-room. ‘Three times the size is not 
extravagant. The Germans usually locate it in a 
separate edifice, in the yard; it ought, according to 
high authority, to be at least twice as long as broad, — 
twenty-five or thirty meters long and ten wide, and 
seven or eight high, which gives a floor space fully 
equal to three of our school-rooms. As to height, the 
ordinary room of fourteen feet will do for our pur- 
pose. Abundance of light and air and warmth must 
be provided. 

A large hall for assembly is thought an essential 


feature in American schools. Let meremark upon an_ 


expedient intended to supply its place, consisting in 
the use of sliding glass partitions between adjoining 
school-rooms. By the use of these several rooms may 
be at once thrown into one; but, whatever may be 


* Probably burning five pounds of coal per hour, or requiring 1,000 cubic 
feet of air. 
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their value, they are liable to be so used that the 
scholar finds the light shining in his eyes. 

Other desirable rooms are, one for the master to re- 
_ celye visitors, one for teachers to meet each other, and, 
in case the school requires it, a cabinet, library and 
room to store apparatus. 

Imperfect as these statements must be, they are pre- 
sented in the hope of awakening discussion. The 
author will be greatly obliged to any one who will 
correct errors, or suggest points that may have been 
overlooked. ? 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Corner of Dartmouth and Appleton streets. 


COMMITTEE. 
Charles Hutchins, Chairman. Abby W. May, Secretary. 
Wm. H. Learnard, Jr. John B. Moran. 
George M. Hobbs, 
Larkin Dunton, Head Master. Julius Eichberg, J. B. Sharland, H. E. 
Jenny H. Stickney, First Assistant. Holt, L. W. Mason, Teachers of 
L. Theresa Moses, Assistant. Music. ) 


Walter Smith, Zeacher of Drawing. Amos Albee, Janitor. 


RICE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


IN CHARGE OF COMMITTEE ON NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Lucius A. WureE Lock, Principal. 


RICE SCHOOL. 
Corner of Dartmouth and Appleton streets. 


Lucius A. Wheelock, Master. Charles F. Kimball, Usher. 
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COMMITTEE. 


Charles L. Flint, Chairman. 
Godfrey Morse, 
George A. Thayer, 


Abby W. May, Seeretary. 
Henry P. Bowditch. 


PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL. 


Bedford Street. 


, Head Master. 
Moses Merrill, Master. 

Charles J. Capen, Master. 
Arthur I. Fiske, Master, 
Joseph W. Chadwick, Sub-Master. 
Cyrus A. Neville, Sub-Master. ' 
, Sub-Master. 

, Usher. 

Edward M. Hartwell, Usher. 
Frank E. Randall, Usher. 
James Dike, Usher. 


“Frank W. Freeborn, Usher. 


William H. White, Usher. 

Jean Gustave Keetels, Teacher of 
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George A. Schmitt, Teacher of German. 
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SUB-MASTERS. 
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ROXBURY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Kenilworth street. 
S. M. Weston, Head Master. Emily Weeks, Second Assistant. 
M. L. Tucker, First Assistant. 


FOURTH ASSISTANTS. 
Eliza D. Gardner, Clara H. Balch, 
Helen A. Gardner, Ellen M. Stevens. 
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Henri Morand, Veacher of French. Julius Eichberg, Teacher of Musve. 

Benjamin F. Nutting, Teacher of Brig.-Gen. Hobart Moore, Teacher of 
Drawing. Military Drill. 

John F. Stein, Teacher of German. Thomas Colligan, Janitor. 


DORCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL. 


Centre street, cor. Dorchester avenue. 


Elbridge Smith, Master. f Mary W. Hall, rst Assistant. 


; FOURTH ASSISTANTS. 
Rebecca V. Humphrey, Harriet B. Luther. 
Laura E. Hovey, 


Henri Morand, Teacher of French. Brig.-Gen. Hobart Moore, Teacher of 
John F. Stein, Teacher of German. Military Drill. 

Mercy A. Bailey, Teacher of Drawing. Thomas J. Hatch, Janitor. 

Julius Eichberg, Teacher of Music. 


CHARLESTOWN HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Caleb Emery, [ead Master. Emma G. Shaw, Second Assistant. 
H. Winslow Warren, Usher. A. E. Somes, Third Assistant. 
Katherine Whitney, First Assistant. 


FOURTH ASSISTANTS. 
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Eugene Raymond, Teacher of French. Brig.-Gen. Hobart Moore, Teacher of 
Lucas Baker, Teacher of Drawing. Military Driil. 
Julius Eichberg, Veacher of Music. Joseph Smith, Janitor. 
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WEST ROXBURY HIGH SCHOOL. 


Elm street, Jamaica Plain. 


Edward W. Howe, Master. Annie B. Lord, Third Assistant. 


FOURTH ASSISTANTS. 
Jennie R. Sheldon, Louise M. Thurston. 


John F. Stein, Veacher of German. Brig.-Gen. Hobart Moore, Teacher of 
Lucy H. Garlin, Teacher of Music. Military Drill. 
Chas. A. Barry, Teacher of Drawing. J. J. Wentworth, Janitor. 


BRIGHTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


Academy Hill. 


Benj. Wormelle, Master, Lucas Baker, Teacher of Drawing. 
Anna J. George, Third Assistant. Brig.4Gen. Hobart Moore, Zeacher of 
Sarah E. Waugh, Yourth Assistant. Military Drill. 

Alfred Morand, Teacher in French. J. R. Marston, Janitor. 

Lucy H. Garlin, Veacher of Music. 
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COMMITTEE. 
George H. Plummer, Chairman. Warren Fletcher, Secretary. 
Nahum Chapin, William J. Porter. 


William H. Finney, 


ADAMS DISTRICT. 


Frank F. Presie, Principal. 


ADAMS @CHOOL. 


Belmont square, East Boston. 
Frank F. Preble, Master. Mary A. Davis, Second Assistant. 
Lewis H. Dutton, Sub-Master. Ellen M. Robbins, Second Assistant. 
Mary M. Morse, First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Lucy A. Wiggin, Clara J. Doane. 
Clara Robbins, | Sarah E. McPhaill, 
Harriet Sturtevant, Lina H. Cook, 


C. E. Davison, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


* 
Adams School-house, Sumner street. 


Ellen James, Eliza A. Wiggin, 
Sara A. Cook, Anna E. Reed, 
Mary H. Allen, Grace E. Wasgatt. 


Mary E. Wiggin, C. E. Davison, Janitor. 
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George R. Marble, Master. 
Orlendo W. Dimick, Sub-Master. 
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CHAPMAN DISTRICT. 


Grorce R. Marsuz, Principal. 


CHAPMAN SCHOOL. 


Hutaw strect, Hast Boston. 


Jane F. Reid, Second Assistant. 
Maria D. Kimball, Second Assistant. 


Mary E. Allen, Mirst Assistant. 


Sarah F. Tenney, 
Sarah T. Synett, 
Harriet K. Morrill, 
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Mary A. Shaw, 
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Mary C. Hall, 
Marietta Duncan, 
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THIRD ASSISTANTS. 
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Mrs. Matilda Davis, Janator. 
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Calista W. McLeod, 
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ant. 
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Louise H. Hotchkiss, First Assistant. 
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George K. Daniell, Jr., Sub-Master. Mary A. Turner, Second Assistant. 
Cordelia Lothrop, First Assistant. Amelia H. Pittman, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Lucy J. Lothrop, Trene A. Bancroft, 
Louise A. Small, Sibylla A. Bailey, 

Mary P. E. Tewksbury, Clara B. George. 

Harriet N. Webster, William Gradon, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Austin School, Paris street. 


Josephine A. Murphy, Anna I. Duncan, 
Angelina M. Cudworth, Florence Carver, 
Emma P. Morey, Frances I. Dayley, 
Sarah F. Lothrop, Mary E. Morse. 


Mrs. Higginson, Janitor. 
> 
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SECOND DIVISION. 


COMMITTEE. 
Nahum Chapin, Chairman, 
William H. Finney, 
Charles C. Perkins, 


Warren Fletcher, Secretary. 
George H. Plummer. 


BUNKER HILL DISTRICT. 


SamuEL J. Buttock, Principal. 


BUNKER HILL SCHOOL. 


Baldwin street, Charlestown. 
Samuel J. Bullock, Master. Amy C. Hudson, Second Assistant. 
Henry F. Sears, Sub- Master. Angelia .M. Knowles, Second Assist- 
Mary A. Eaton, First Assistant. ant. 
Abby P. Josselyn, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Ellen B. Wentworth, 
Ida O. Hurd, 

Ellen F. Sanders, 
Lydia S. Jones, 


Anna R. Stearns. 


Mary S. Thomas. 


Mary E. Flanders, 
Elizabeth B. Norton, 
Sarah A. Smith, 
Effie G. Hazen, 
Carrie M. Arnold, 


Anna M. Prescott, 
Georgiana A. Smith. 
Josiah C. Burbank, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Bunker Hill School-house. 


Haverhill street. 


Helen G. Turner. 
Margaret O’Brien, Janitor. 


Bunker Hill street. 
Sarah J. Worcester, 
Ada E. Bowler, 
Kate C. Thompson. 
Josiah C. Burbank, Janitor. 


FROTHINGHAM DISTRICT — HARVARD DISTRICT. Oe 


FROTHINGHAM DISTRICT. 


CaLteB Murpock, Principal. 


FROTHINGHAM SCHOOL. 


Corner of Prospect and Edgeworth streets, Charlestown. 
Caleb Murdock, Master. Harriet E. Frye, Second Assistant. 
William B. Atwood, Sub-Master. Bial W. Willard, Second Assistant. 
Charlotte E. Camp, Mirst Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Ellen R. Stone, Jennie E. Tobey, 
Arabella P. Moulton, Lucy A. Seaver, 
Abby M. Clark, ~ Ellen A. Chapin. 
Sarah H. Nowell, Warren J. Small, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Frothingham School. 
Persis M. Whitemore, Julia M. Burbank. 
Martha Yeaton, 
Moulton street. 
Helen E. Ramsay, Louisa W. Huntress, 


O H. Morgan, Fanny M. Lamson, 
George L. Mayo, Janitor. 


HARVARD DISTRICT. 
y W. E. Eaton, Principal. 


HARVARD SCHOOL. 


Bow street. 
W. E. Eaton, Master. Ann E. Weston, Second Assistant. 
Darius Hadley, Sub- Master. Sarah E. Leonard, Second Assistant. 
Abby B. Tufts, First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Sarah A. Benton, Edith W. Howe, 

Mary A. Lovering, Emma F. Thomas, 

Jennie E. Howard, Y, Sarah J. Perkins. 

Martha F. Fay, Alonzo C. Tyler, Janitor. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Bow street (Grammar-school Building). 


Mary P. Howland. 


Harvard Hill. 


Fanny B. Hall, Elizabeth F. Doane, 
Catharine C. Brower, Lucy M. Small, 

Fanny A. Foster, Louisa A. Whitman. 
Elizabeth B. Wetherbee, George L. Mayo, Janitor. 


Effie A. Kettell, 


Common street. 


Elizabeth A. Pritchard, Elizabeth R. Brower. 
Mary F. Kittredge, Lois A. Rankin. 
William Holbrook, Janitor. 


PRESCOTT DISTRICT. 


GEORGE T. LirTLeFieLp, Principal. 


PRESCOTT SCHOOL. 


Elm street, Charlestown. 


George T. Littlefield, Master. Delia R. Varney, First Assistant. 
Alonzo Meserve, Usher. . Mary C. Sawyer, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Martha M. Kenrick, Lyda A. Sears, 
Julia C. Powers, Frances A. Craigin, 
Elizabeth J. Farnsworth, Julia F. Sawyer. 


Thomas Merritt, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Medford street. 


Mary E. Smith, Ellen Hadley. 
Mrs. Berry, Janitor. 


Polk street. 
Frances M. Lane, Zetta M. Mallard. 
Alice M. Lyons, Janitor. 


Bunker Hill street, 
Elizabeth C. Bredeen. Mrs. Mary Watson, Janitor. 


, 
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WARREN DISTRICT. 


GeorGE Swan, Principal. 


WARREN SCHOOL. 


Corner of Pearl and Summer streets, Charlestown. 
George Swan, Master. Abby C. Lewis, Second Assistant. 
E. B. Gay, Sub-Master. Alice Hall, Second Assistant. 
Sarah M. Chandler, First Assistant. Annie D. Dalton, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Elizabeth Swords, Annie M. Crozier, 
Francis L. Dodge, Maria L. Bolan, 
Abby E. Holt, Marietta F. Aen, 
Ellen A. Pratt, D. L. Small, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. | 


Mead street. 


M. Josephine Smith, Elizabeth W. Yeaton, 
Effie C. Melvin, Abby P. Richardson. 
Matthew Boyd, Janitor. 


Cross street. 


Caroline E. Osgood. Abby O. Varney, 
Alice M. Lyons, Janitor. 


Warren School-house. 


H. Elizabeth Cutter. 
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THIRD? DIVISIONS 


COMMITTEE. 
Charles C. Perkins, Chairman. William J. Porter, Secretary. 
Ezra Palmer, William T. Adams. 


William H. Finney, 


BOWDOIN DISTRICT. 


DanteL C. Brown, Principal. 


* BOWDOIN SCHOOL. 


Myrtle street. 


Daniel C. Brown, Master. Mary Young, Second Assistant. 
Sarah J. Mills, First Assistant. Sarah O. Brickett, Second Assistant, 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Hliza A. Fay, S. Francis Perry. 

Irene W. Wentworth, Elizabeth D. Cutter, Teacher of Sew- 
Martha A. Palmer, ang. 

Ada L. Cushman, Joseph S. Shannon, Janitor. 


Dora E. Pitcher, 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Somerset street. 
C. Eliza Wason, Mabel West. 
Thomas Freeman, Janitor. 


Old Phillips School-house, Anderson street. 


Sarah F. Russell, Josephine O. Hedrick, 
Barbara C. Farrington, Rose Prescott, 
Elizabeth R. Preston, Clara J. Reynolds. 


Ambrose H. Shannon, Janitor. 


Blossom street. 


Olive Ruggles, Lydia A. Isbell, 
Annie M. Heustis, Mary E. Ames. 


Charles C. Newell, Janitor. Fi 


ELIOT DISTRICT — HANCOCK DISTRICT. 375 


ELIOT DISTRICT. 


SamuEL Herrineton, Principal. 


ELIOT SCHOOL. 

North Bennet street. 

Frederic H. Ripley, Usher. 
Frances M. Bodge, Furst Assistant. 


Samuel Harrington, Master. 
Granville S. Webster, Sub- Master. 
Frederick E. Whitney, Usher. 


Adolin M. Steele, 
Elizabeth M. Turner, 
O. Augusta Welch, 
Kate L. Dodge, 
Mary Heaton, 

M. Ella Wilkins, 


/ 


Emma C. Glawson, 
Margaret E. Robinson, 
Cleone G. Tewksbury, 


Annie M. H. Gillespie, 
J. Ida Monroe, 
Juliaette Davis, 

Sarah Ripley, 


Mary E. Barrett, 
Kate S. Sawyer. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 
Lucette A. Wentworth, 
Clara A. Newell, 
Mary E. Hanney, 
Isabel R. Haskins, 
Sophia E. Raycroft. 
P. J. Riordan, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Snelling place. 
Harriet E. Lampee, 
Rosa M. E. Reggio, 
Sarah A. Winsor. 
Edgar M. Nason, Janitor. 


Charter street. 


A. Augusta Colman, 
Eliza Brintnall. 
Isaac W. Navy, Janitor. 


North Bennet street. 


W. S. Riordan, Janitor. 


HANCOCK DISTRICT. 


JAMES W. Wesster, Principal. 


HANCOCK SCHOOL. 
Parmenter street. 


Ellen A. Hunt, Second Assistant. 
Marie L. Macomber, Second Assistant. 


James W. Webster, Master. 
Ellen C. Sawtelle, First Assistant. 
Amy E. Bradford, Second Assistant. 
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THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Joseph M. Robertson, Sophia L. Sherman, 

Helen M. Hitchings, O. M. E. Rowe. 

Susan E. Allen, Kate Doherty, Sewing Teacher. 
Mary E. Skinner, Franklin Evelyth, Janitor. 


Martha F. Winning, 


PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Cushman School, Parmenter street. 


Sarah E. Ward, Mary J. Clark, 
Adeline 8. Bodge, Marcella C. Halliday, 
Harriet M. Fraser, Sarah F. Ellis, 

Teresa M. Gargan, Elizabeth A. Fisk. 
Harriet A. Farrow, Enoch Miley, Janitor. 


Rosanna B. Raycroft, 


Ingraham School, Sheafe street. 


Josephine B. Silver, Esther W. Mansfield. 
Clara E. Bell, Francis Silver, Janitor. 


Cheever School, Thacher street. 


Mary Bonnie, Sarah J. Capp. 
Kate T. Sinnott, Mrs. — Keefe, Janitor. 


PHILLIPS DISTRICT. 
SamMuEL Swan, Principal. 


PHILLIPS SCHOOL. 


Phillips street. ‘ 


Samuel Swan, Master. George Perkins, Usher. 
Elias H. Marston, Sub- Master. Emily A. Moulton, First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Carrie T. Haven,. Martha A. Knowles, 
Adeline F. Cutter, Martha F. Whitman, 
Elvira M. Harrington, Elizabeth L. West, 
Hannah M. Sutton, Helen M. Coolidge, 
Sarah W. I. Copeland, Eliza A. Corthell. 


Ruth E. Rowe, John A. Shannon, Janitor. 


Mary E. Franklin, 
Sarah A. M. Turner, 


Emeline C. Farley, 
Ann M. F. Sprague, 


WELLS DISTRICT. OCG 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Phillips street. 


Evelyn E. Plummer. 
John Armstrong, Janitor. 


Chardon place. 


Fanny R. Bowers, 
Elizabeth 8. Parker. 
_ W. H.. Palmer, Janitor. 


WELLS DISTRICT. 


Rospert C. Metcarr, Principal. 


WELLS SCHOOL. 


Corner Blossom and McLean street. 


R. C. Metcalf, Master. 


Ella F. Inman, Second Assistant. 


Abby J. Boutwell, First Assistant. Mary G. Shaw, Second Assistant. 


Emma F. Colomy, 
Mary S. Carter, 
Mary M. Perry, 


Maria W. Turner, 
Eliza A. Freeman, 
Anna A. James, 


Georgia D. Barstow, 
Lois M. Rea, 
Adelaide A. Rea, 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 
M. Isabella Bennett, 
Lavinia M. Allen. 
Mrs. Frances E. Stevens, Sewing 
Teacher. 
James Martin, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Emerson School, Poplar street. 
EK. A. Brown, 
Sarah C. Chevaillier, 
L. M. A. Redding. 
Mrs. McGrath, Janitor. 


Dean School, Wall street. 


Mary F. Gargan, 
Annie B. Gould. 
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FOURTH DIVISION. 


COMMITTEE. 
Godfrey Morse, Chairman. Abby W. May, Secretary. 
John G. Blake, John J. Hayes. . 


Ezra Palmer, 


BOWDITCH DISTRICT. 


ALFRED Hewins, Principal. 


BOWDITCH SCHOOL. 


Corner of East and Cove streets. 


Alfred Hewins, Master. Mary M. T. Foley, Second Assistant. 
Susan H. Thaxter, Mirst Assistant. Eliza M. Evert, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Emma M. Savil, Emma A. Gordon, 
Ruth H. Clapp, Ellen L. Collins. 
Hannah EK. G. Gleason, Eliza A. Baxter, Sewing Teacher. 


Nancy Ryan, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


East street. 


Amelia E. N. Treadwell, Maria J. Coburn, 

‘Octavia C. Heard, Emma lL. Pollex, 

Sarah E. Lewis, Julia M. Driscoll, 

Priscilla Johnson, Mary J. Crotty, 

Killen EK. Leach, Rebecca A. Buckley. 

Susan Frizzell, Jeremiah J. Murphy, Janttor. 
¢ 


Hast-street place. 


Mrs. Fitzgerald, Janitcr. 


BRIMMER DISTRICT — QUINCY DISTRICT. oe 


BRIMMER DISTRICT. 


E. BentieEy Youne, Principal. 


BRIMMER SCHOOL. 


Common street. 


E. Bentley Young, Master. T. H. Wason, Usher. 
Quincy E. Dickerman, Sub-Master. Rebecca L. Duncan, First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Luthera W. Bird, Mercy A. Davie, 

Kate C. Martin, Sarah J. March, 

Mercy T. Snow, Helen L. Bodge, 

Annie P. James, Eliza A. Foster. 

Amanda Snow, George W. Fogg, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Starr King School, Tennyson street. 
Nellie T. Higgins, Mary EK. Tiernay: 
Sarah Farley, E. L. Weston, Janitor. 


Skinner School, corner Fayette and Church streets. 


Frances B.Dewey, H. Ellen Boothby, 
Emma F. Burrill, Malvina R. Brigham. 
B. P. Burgess, Ellen Lind, Janitor. 


EXETER-STREET SCHOOL. 
GRAMMAR CLASSES. 


Harriet D. Hinckley, First Assistant. Eva D. Kellogg, 
Ella F. White, Third Assistant. Adeline S. Tufts. 
J. H. Elliott, Janitor. 


QUINCY DISTRICT. 


E. Frank Woop, Principal. 


QUINCY SCHOOL. 


A 


® Tyler street. 


E. Frank Wood, Master. Henry B. Brown, Usher. 
George W. Neal, Sub- Master. Annie M. Lund, First Assistant. 
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THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Mary L. Holland, Emily B. Peck, 
Emily J. Tucker, Olive M. Page, 
Bridget A. Foley, Harriette A. Bettis, 
Margaret F. Tappan, Emma K. Youngman. 
Charlotte L. Wheelwright, James Daly, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Grammar School-house. 


Mary E. Sawyer. 

Way street. 
Maria A. Callanan, Annie M. Reilly. 
Charlotte L. Young, D. D. Towns, Janitor. 


Genesee street. 


Emily E. Maynard, Annie T. Corliss. 
Harriet M. Bolman, Mrs. Toole, Janitor. 


WINTHROP DISTRICT. 


Rospert Swan, Principal. 


WINTHROP SCHOOL. 
Tremont street, near Eliot street. 
Robert Swan, Master. Mary F. Light, Second Assistant. 
Susan A. W. Loring, First Assistant. Carrie F. Welch, Second Assistant. 
May Gertrude Ladd, First Assistant. Annie J. Stoddard, Second Assistant. 
Emma K. Valentine, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Catherine K. Marlow, Mary E. Davis, 

Elizabeth S. Emmons, Adelaide Meston, 

Edith Adams, Mary L. H. Gerry, 

Caroline S. Crozier, Margaret T. Wise, 

Lizzie H. Bird, Ellen M. Underwood. 

Mary E. Barstow, Francis E. Stevens, Sewing Teacher. 
Mary J. Danforth, A. H. B. Little, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Tyler street. 


Mary B. Brown, Mary A. B. Gore, 
Julia A. McIntyre, Ella M. Seaverns, 
Henrietta Madigan, , Emma I. Baker. 


Ellen McCarthy, Janitor. 


DWIGHT DISTRICT. asl 


FIFTH DIVISION. 


COMMITTEE. 


Wm. H. Learnard, Jr., Chairman. Godfrey Morse, Secretary. 
Charles L. Flint, . Charles Hutchins. 
John J. Hayes, 


DWIGHT DISTRICT. 


James A. Pacn, Principal. 


DWIGHT SCHOOL. 
West Springfield street. 


James A. Page, Master. Henry L. Sawyer, Usher. 
Walter S. Parker, Sub- Master. Ruth G. Rich, First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Mary C. R. Towle, Elizabeth G. Melcher, 
Emily F. Carpenter, Mary E. Trow, 

Sarah C. Fales, Nellie L. Shaw, 
Mary O. Lord, Jeannie Eastman, 


Edward Bannon, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Rutland street. 


Augusta A. Davis, Henrietta Draper, 
Martha B. Lucas, Fannie L. Willard, 
Sarah E. Crocker, Evelyn M. Walton. 


C. P. Huggins, Janitor. 
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EVERETT DISTRICT. 


GreorcEe B. Hypr, Principal. 


EVERETT SCHOOL. 


West Northampton street. 
George B. Hyde, Master. Annie C. Ellis, Second Assistant. 
S. Flora Chandler, Mirst Asststant. Maria 8. Whitney, Second Assistant. 
Janet M. Bullard, Second First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Persis E. King, Almira 8. Johnson, 

Susan S. Foster, Eva M. Keller, 

Emily F. Marshall, EK. L. P. Shannon, 

Abby C. Haslet, Anna Grover. E- 

Ann R. Gavett, Martha A. Sargent, Sewing Teacher. 


Edward Bannon, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


West Concord street. 


Eliza C. Gould, Adelaide B. Smith, 
Mary H. Downe, Emma Halstrick, 

Kate M. Hanson, Lydia F. Blanchard, 
Lydia A. Sawyer, Fanny M. Nason, 
Clementine D. Grover, Evelyn E. Morse. 
Hannah M, Coolidge, C. P. Huggins, Janitor. 


FRANKLIN DISTRICT. 


GRANVILLE P. Purnam, Principal. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 


Ringgold street. 


Granville B. Putnam, Master. Catharine T. Simonds, Second Assist™ 

Jennie 8S. Tower, First Assistant. ant. 

Isabella M. Harmon, Second First As- P. Catharine Bradford, Second <As- 
sistant. sistant. 


Caroline A. Mason, Second Assistant. 


SHERWIN DISTRICT. 383 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Mary L. Wheeler, Kate E. Blanchard, 

Abbie M. Holder, Mary A. Mitchell, 

Margaret J. Crosby, Annie E. L. Parker. 

Margaret C. Schouler, Catharine L. W. Bigelow, Sewing 
Elizabeth J. Brown, Teacher. 

Roxana W. Longley, Mrs. Amos Lincoln, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


*Cook School, Groton street. 


Harriet M. Faxon, Isadora Page, 
Georgianna E. Abbott, Sarah A. Brown. 
Affie T. Wier, ‘Martha Castell, Janitor. 


Wait School, Shawmut avenue. 


Josephine G. Whipple, Kate R. Gookin, 

Georgiana A. Ballard, Jennie E. Haskell, 

Emma E. Allin, Martha L. Beckler. 

E. Josephine Bates, Mansfield Harvell, Janitor. 


SHERWIN DISTRICT. 


Sizas C. Stone, Principal. 


SHERWIN SCHOOL. 


Madison square. 


Silas C. Stone, Master. Luey lL. Burgess, Second Assistant. 
Frank A. Morse, Sub-Master. Martha A. Smith, Second Assistant. 
Julia F. Long, First Assistant. Sarah R. Bonney, Second Assistant. 


Elizabeth B. Walton, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Anna B. Carter, Caroline K. Nickerson, 

E. Elizabeth Boies, Louisa Ayer, 

Josephine D. Snow, Fanny L. Stockman, 

Harriet A. Lewis, ——, 

Marian Henshaw, Alice T. Kelley. 

Isadora Bonney, Maria L. Young, Sewing Teacher. 


Fanny McDonald, Joseph G. Scott, Janitor. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Weston street. 


Anna G. Fillebrown, Harriet M. Burroughs, 
Mary E. Gardner, Martha BE. Page. 
Charlotte White, Janitor. 


Franklin place. 


Annie E. Walcutt, Sarah E. Gould, 
Sarah J. Davis, Emma L. Peterson. 
Kate C. Connor, Janitor. 


Avon place. 


Abby E. Ford, Elizabeth F. Todd. 
Patrick Higgins, Janitor. 


Day’s Chapel. 


Martha A. Pope, Maria D. Faxon. 
John Cole, Janitor. 


Cabot street. 
Mary F. Cogswell. Patrick Higgins, Janitor. 


Warwick street. 


Elizabeth A. Sanborn. Patrick Higgins, Janitor. 


Mill Dam. 
Annie H. Berry. Ann Moore, Janitor. 


ANDREW DISTRICT. 385 


SL ee Tver SON: 


COMMITTEE. 
Warren P. Adams, Chairman. George A. Thayer, Secretary. 
John G. Blake, John J. Ryan. 


James Morse, 


ANDREW DISTRICT. 


LEANDER WATERMAN, Principal. 


ANDREW SCHOOL. 


Dorchester street, South Boston. 


Leander Waterman, Master. Elizabeth A. Winward, First Assistant. 
Joshua M. Dill, Usher. Henrietta L. Dwyer, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Sara W. Barrows, Francis M. Bell, 

Martha A. Jackson, Esther F. Nichols. 

Mary E. Perkins, Lizzie Kenna, Sewing Teacher. 
Mary S. Beebe, Christopher Jones, Janitor. 


Lucy M. Marsh, 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Ticknor Building. 
Nellie W. Allen. 


Gogin Building. 


Mary A. Jenkins, Estelle B. Jenkins, 
Jessie C. Tileston, Alice L. Littlefield, 
M. Louise Moody, Lizzie Ordway. 


Methodist Chapel. 
Ella L. Chittenden. 
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BIGELOW DISTRICT. 


Tuomas H. Barnes, Principal. 


BIGELOW SCHOOL. 


Fourth street, corner of E street, South Boston. 


Thomas H. Barnes; Master. J. Gardner Bassett, Usher. 
Fred. O. Ellis, Sub- Master. Amelia B. Coe, First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 
Ellen Coe, Abbie J. Adams, 


Eliza B. Haskell, Ellen L. Wallace, 

H. A. Watson, Lucy C. Bartlett, 

Mary Nichols, Harriet A. Clapp, 

Malvena Tenny, Lucy R. Cutter. 

Catharine H. Cook, Samuel P. Howard, Janttor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Hawes Hall, Broadway. 


Alice Danforth, Mary P. Colburn, 

Abby B. Kent, Mary E. Johnston, 

Lucy E. T. Tinkham, Lucy E. Johnson. 

Ann J. Lyon, Joanna Brennan, Janitor. 


Simonds School, Broadway. 


Tiley A. Bolkom, Mary L. Howard. 
Emily T. Smith, Joanna Brennan, Janitor. 


Ward-Room Building, corner of Dorchester and Fourth streets. 


Josephine B. Cherrington, Sarah A. Graham. 
Matthew G. Worth, Janitor. 


Bank Building, E street. 
Elizabeth G. Bailey. ; 


GASTON DISTRICT. 
C. Goopwin CiarK, Principal. 


GASTON SCHOOL. 


LT street, corner of Fifth street, South Boston. 


C. Goodwin Clark, Master. Sarah C. Winn, Second Assistant. 
Lydia Curtis, First Assistant. Harriet E. Marcy, Second Assistant. 


Myra 8. Butterfield, 
Emogene F. Willett, 
Fannie Blanchard, 


Elizabeth M. Easton, 
Electa M. Porter, 
Josephine F. Krogman, 


S. Lila Huckins, 
Julia A. Evans, 


LAWRENCE DISTRICT. 387 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 
Ellen R. Wyman, 


_ Mary E. Patterson, Sewing Teacher. 
S. W. Pollard, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


City Point, Fourth street. 
Mary A. Crosby, 
Maud Stephens, 
Carrie W. Haydn. 
A. D. Bickford, Janitor. 


GASTON SCHOOL. 
Mary L. Nichols. 


LAWRENCE DISTRICT. 


Amos M. Lronarp, Principal. 


LAWRENCE SCHOOL. 


Corner B and Third streets, South Boston. 


Amos M. Leonard, Master. W..E. C. Rich, Usher. 
D. A. Hamlin, Sub- Master. Alice Cooper, First Assistant. 
Grenville C. Emery, Usher. Emma P. Hall, Second Assistant. 


Martha S. Damon, 
Mary EK. H. Ottiwell, 
Catharine M. Lynch, 
Margaret Holmes, 
Hannah E. Burke, 
Margaret A. Gleason, 
Margarette A. Moody, 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Mary A. Conroy, 

Mary A. Montague, 

Abbie C. Burge, 

Mary A. A. Dolan, 

Filena Hurlbutt, 

M. Louise Gillett. 

Daniel E. Connor, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Mather Building, Broadway, near B street. 


Lucy M. Cragin, 
Sarah E. Lakeman, 
Ada A. Bradeen, 
Willietta Bicknell, 


Lizzie A. McGrath, 
Minnie F. Crosby, 

Annie M. Connor. 

Charles E. Smith, Janttor. 
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Parkman School, Silver street, near Dorchester avenwe. 


Maggie J. Leary, Hattie L. Rayne, 
Mary G. A. Toland, Amelia McKenzie, 
Isabelle M. Kelren, Emma F. Gallagher. 


Margaret Johnson, Janitor. 


Fifth-street School, between Band C streets. 


Ann E. Newell, \ Alice W. Baker, 
Ophelia S. Newell, Lizzie Crawford, 
Sarah M. Brown, Minnie F. Keenan. 
Mary W. Bragdon, P. F. Turish, Janitor. 


LINCOLN DISTRICT. 


Atonzo G. Ham, Principal. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL. 


Broadway, near K street, South Boston. 


Alonzo G. Ham, Master. Mary E. Balch, Second Assistant. 
Henry H. Kimball, Sub- Master. 
Margaret J. Stewart, First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Susan K. Pratt, . ? Georgette Custer, 
Sarah M. Tripp, Mary A. H. Fuller, 
Sarah A. Curran, Silence A. Hill, 
Vodisa J. Comey, Annie C. Littlefield. 


Joshua B. Emerson, Janitor. 


- PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Capen School, corner of I and Sixth streets. 


Mary E. Powell, Susan Hutchinson, 
Laura J. Gerry, Fannie G. Patten, 
Mary E. Perkins, Mary H. Faxon. 


Ella M. Warner, A. D. Bickford, Janitor. 


NORCROSS DISTRICT — SHURTLEFF DISTRICT. 389 


NORCROSS DISTRICT. 
Josian A. SrEearns, Principal. 


NORCROSS SCHOOL. 


Corner of D and Fifth streets, South Boston. 


Josiah A. Stearns, Master. Sarah A. Gallagher, Second Assistant. 

Mary J. Fennelly, First Assistant. © Juliette Wyman, Second Assistant. 

Fiducia S. Wells, Second First As- Juliette Smith, Second Assistant. 
sistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Mary A. Neill, Harriet E. Johnston, 
Mary E. Downing, Emma L. Eaton, 
Anna M. Prescott, Mary R. Roberts. 


Miranda A. Bolkcom, Sarah J. Bliss, Sewing Teacher. 
Samuel T. Jeffers, Janitor. é 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Drake School, corner of C and Third streets. 


Mary K. Davis, Nellie J. Cashman, 
Sarah V. Cunningham, Fannie W. Hussey, 
Abbie C. Nickerson, Lucinda Smith. 


W. 3B. Newhall, Janitor. 


Vestry, corner of D and Silver strects. 


Ellen T. Noonan. James M. Demeritt, Janitor. 


SHURTLEFF DISTRICT. 


Henry C. Harpon, Principal. 


SHURTLEFF SCHOOL. 


Dorchester street, South Boston. 
Henry C. Hardon, Master. Abby S. Hammond, Second Assistant. 
Anna M. Penniman, First Assistant. Emeline L. Tolman, Second Assistant. 
Ellen E. Morse, Second First Assistant. 
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THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Martha E. Morse, Harriet S. Howes, 

Margaret T. Pease, Jane 8. Bullard, 

Catharine A. Dwyer, Edith A. Pope, 

Fliza F. Blacker, Marion W. Rundlett. 

Sarah L. Garrett, Eliza M. Cleary, Sewing Teacher, 
Roxanna N. Blanchard, William Dillaway, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Clinch Building, F street. 


Ella R. Johnson, Julia F. Baker, 
Lucy A. Dunham, Alice G. Dolbeare, 
Mary E. Morse, Alice C. Ryan. 


William Dillaway, Janitor. 


COMINS DISTRICT. 391 


SEVENTH DIVISION, 


COMMITTEE. 
Lucia M. Peabody, Chairman. George M. Hobbs, Secretary. 
James Morse, F. Lyman Winship. 


John W. Ryan, 


COMINS DISTRICT. 


Cuaries W. Hitz, Principal. 


COMINS SCHOOL. 


Tremont street, corner of Gore avenue. 


Charles W. Hill, Master. Sarah E. Lovell, Second Assistant. 
H. H. Gould, Sud- Master. Almira W. Chamberline Second As- 
Julia Seribner, First Assistant. sistant. 


Lillie E. Davis, First Assistant. 
Martha A. Cummings, Second First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Annetta F. Armes, © Emily Swain, 

Kate M. Murphy, Delia M. Upham, 

Charlotte P. Williams, Caroline A. Gragg. 

Adelina May, Delia Mansfield, Sewing Teacher. 
Julia A. C. Gray, George S. Hutchinson, Janitor. 


Emma E. Towle, 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Francis street. 


Ella A. Chester, Mary E. Crosby. 
Mrs. McGowan, Janitor. 


Phillips street. 


Annie E. Clark, Addie M. Warde, 
Penelope G. Hayes, — Sarah B. Bancroft, 
Helen P. Hall, Carrie M. Brackett, 
Sarah E. Haskins, Lizzie A. Colligan. 


George S. Hutchinson, Janitor. 
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Smith street. 


Isabel Thatcher, Geo. S. Hutchinson, Janitor. 


King street. 


Lizzie F. Johnson, Carrie J. Harris, 
Adaline Beal, Mary J. Backup, 
Caroline D. Putnam, Delia T. Killian. 


S. B. Pierce, Janitor. : 


DEARBORN DISTRICT. 


Witrtram H. Lone, Principal. 


DEARBORN SCHOOL. 


Dearborn place. 


William H. Long, Master. Philena W. Rounseville, Second Furst 
Harlan P. Gage, Sub- Master. Assystant. 
L. Anna Dudley, First Assistant. 


SECOND ASSISTANTS. 
Martha D. Chapman, Helen F. Brigham. 


Frances L. Bredeen, 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Cynthia G. Melvin, Elizabeth R. Wallis, 

Sarah H. Hosmer, Phebe H. Simpson, 

Bell J. Dunham, Louise M. Epmeyer, 

Anne M. Backup, Josephine A. Keniston, 

Elizabeth E. Stafford, Mary F. Walsh. 

Lizzie M.. Wood, Catharine G. Hosmer, Sewing Teacher. 


Michael J. Lally, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Yeoman street. 


Annie M. Balch, Ada L. McKean, 
Susan F. Rowe, ' Annie M. Croft, 
Ellen M. Oliver, Louise D. Gage, 
Mary E. Nason, Kate A. Nason. 


Augustus L. Litchfield, Janitor. 


DUDLEY DISTRICT. 393 


Eustis street. 
Mary F. Neale, Clarabel E. Chapman, 
Abbie L. Baker, Mary K. Wallace. 
Sarah Stalder, Janitor. 


George street. 
Mary M. Sherwin, - Flora J. Cutter, 
Elizabeth E. Backup, Clara F. Conant, 
Emily M. Pevear, 


Michael Carty, Janitor. 


DUDLEY DISTRICT. 


Leverett M. Cuasz, Principal. 


DUDLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Corner of Dudley and Putnam streets, 
Leverett M. Chase, Master. Harriet E. Davenport, Second Assist- 
Henry L. Clapp, Usher. ant. 
W. Bertha Hintz, First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Ruth H. Brady, Marietta Rice, 
Mary H. Cashman, 
Luette S. James, James Hughes, Janitor. 


DUDLEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Bartlett street. 


Sarah J. Baker, Principal. Jane 8. Leavitt, Second Assistant. 
Dora A. Pickering, First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Mary C. Whippey, Mary S. Sprague. 
Eliza Brown, Emma A. Waterhouse, Sewing Teacher. 
Mary L. Gore, Thomas Colligan, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Vernon street. 
Anna M. Stone, Anna T. Bicknell, 
S. Louisa Durant, Ella T. Jackson. 
P. F. Higgins, Janitor. 
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Dudley School-house, Putnam street. 


Harietta M. Wood, Emma L. B. Hintz, 
Mary A. Morse, Celia A. Scribner. 


LEWIS DISTRICT. 


Wittiim L. P. Boarpman, Principal. 


LEWIS SCHOOL. 


Corner of Dale and Sherman streets. 


William L. P. Boardman, Master. Elizabeth 8S. Morse, Second Assistant. 
Charles F. King, Sub-Master. Eunice C. Atwood, Second Assistant. 
Sarah EK. Fisher, First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Mary D. Chamberlain. Susan A. Dutton, 


Emily B. Eliot, H. Amelia Smith, 
Henrietta M. Young, Elizabeth Gerry. 
Louisa J. Hovey, Malvina L. Sears, Sewing Teacher. 


Antipas Newton, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Thornton street. 


Joanna Monroe, Alice C. Pierce. 
Delia Leach, Janitor. 


Winthrop street. 
Frances N. Brooks, . Helen Crombie, 
Susan R. Gifford, ’ Mary F. Baker. 
Catharine Dignon, Janitor. 


Monroe street. 


Maria L. Burrell. Mrs. Kirby, Janitor. 


Mt. Pleasant avenue. 


Fanny H. C. Bradley, Eloise B. Walcutt. 
Catherine Dignon, Janitor. 


Quincy street. 


Almira B. Russell, Florence L. Shedd. 
Gilbert Hasty, Janitor. 


LOWELL DISTRICT. 395 


LOWELL DISTRICT. 
Daniet W. Jonus, Principal. 


LOWELL SCHOOL. 


Centre street. 


Daniel W. Jones, Master. Florence E. Tilton, Mirst Assistant. 
George T. Wiggin, Usher. Eliza C. Fisher, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


E. Josephine Page, M. F. Cummings. 
Anna L. Hudson, Annie Brazer, Sewing Teacher. 
Susan G. B. Garland, Frank L. Harris, Janitor. 


Mary A. Cloney, 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Centre street. 


Jeannie B. Lawrence, Helen O. Wyman. 
Ellen H. Holt, Frank L. Harris, Janztor. 


Emma M. Waldock, 
Curtis street. 


Sarah P. Blackburn, James Waters, Janitor. 
Mary J. Capen. 


Codman avenue, corner of Washington street. . 
Alice M. May, . Peter Gorman, Janitor. 
Isabelle Shove. 
Heath street. 


M. Ella Mulliken. Catherine H. Norton, Janitor. 
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EIGHTH DIVISION. 


COMMITTEE. 


F. Lyman Winship, Chairman. William T. Adams, Secretary. 
Henry P. Bowditch. 


ALLSTON DISTRICT. 


G. W. M. Hall, Principal. 


ALLSTON SCHOOL. 


North Harvard street, Brighton. 
G. W. M. Hall, Sub- Master. ; Sara F. Boynton, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Persis B. Swett, Alice A. Swett, 

Clara Hooker, s Mary. J. Cavanagh. 

Mary F. Child, Sarah Stall, Sewing Teacher. 
Laura E. Viles, Patrick McDermot, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Everett School, corner of Pearland Auburn streets. 


Sarah F. Monto, Patrick McDermot, Janitor. 
Anna M. Farrington. 


Auburn School, School street, N. Brighton. 


Elizabeth P. Brewer, Patrick McDermot, Janitor. 
Cate McNamara. 


Webster School, Webster place. 
Emma F. Martin. Otis Wilde, Janitor. 


BENNETT DISTRICT — CENTRAL DISTRICT. 397 


BENNETT DISTRICT. 


E. H. Hammonp, Principal. 


BENNETT SCHOOL. 


Chestnut Hill avenue, Brighton. 


EK. H. Hammond, Mastes. ' Melissa Abbott, Second Assistant. 
George Palmer, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Anna Leach, Emma F. Chesley. 
Charlotte Adams, Charles F. Wheeler, Janitor. 
Annie M. Hotchkiss, 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Bennett School. 


Fannie W. Currier. 


Winship place, Agricultural Hill. 
Abbie L. Hoar, Emma P. Dana. 
Susan A. Edwards, J. R. Marston, Janitor. 


Oak square. 


Bertha Sanger. Charles F. Wheeler, Janitor. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT. 


Joun T. Gipson, Principal. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL. 


Burroughs street, Jamaica Plain. 


John T. Gibson, Master. C. J. Reynolds, Second Assistant. 
Mary A. Gott, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Emily A. Hanna, Victoria M. Goss, 
M. E. Stuart, M. M. Sias. 
Rufus A. Perry, Janitor. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Thomas street, Jamaica Plain. 


Mary E. Tufts, Emma Smith. 
Patrick Curley, Janitor. 


Child street. 


Mary E. Brooks, Annie E. Burton. 
William F. Fallon, Janitor. 


CHARLES SUMNER DISTRICT. 


ARTEMAS WiswatL, Principal. 


FLORENCE SCHOOL. 


Florence street, West Roxbury. 


Artemas Wiswall, Usher. Elvira L. Austin, Third Assistant. 
Charlotte B. Hall, Second Assistant. Julia Z. Ridgway, Sewing Teacher. 
Fannie Ashenden, Third Assistant. John L. Chenery, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Poplar street. 


Ella M. Hancock, Sarah Ashenden. 
John L. Chenery, Janitor. 


Washington street. 


Ella F. Howland. . Mrs. Kate Morrissey, Janitor. 


Canterbury street. 


Ellen B. DeCosta, Sarah M. Hogan. 
Bridget Norton, Janitor. 


HILLSIDE DISTRICT. 


ALBERT F. Rina, Principal. 


HILLSIDE SCHOOL. 


Elm street, Jamaica Plain. 


Albert Franklin Ring, Sub-Master. Ellen A. Williams, Second Assistant. 


MOUNT VERNON DISTRICT. 399 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Amy Hutchins, Emily H. Maxwell. 
Alice B. Stephenson, Nellie I. Lincoln, Sewing Teacher. 
Mary E. Very, 8S. S. Marrison, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Green street. 


Margaret E. Winton, Anna M. Call. 
Mrs. J. Fallon, Janvtor. 


Washington street. 


E. Augusta Randall, Jennie A. Eaton. 
Michael Kelley, Janitor. 


MOUNT VERNON DISTRICT. 


ABNER J. Nutrer, Principal. 


MOUNT VERNON SCHOOL. 


Mount Vernon street, West Roxbury. 


Abner J. Nutter, Usher. Emily M. Porter, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Emma J. Fossett, J. Z. Ridgeway, Sewing Teacher. 
Helen C. Steele. James M. Davis, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Centre street. 


Adah E. Smith. James M. Davis, Janitor. 


Baker street. 


Ann M. Harper. William J. Noon, Janitor. 


Washington street. 


Ada F, Adams. Evelyn Mead, Janitor. 
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NINTH DIVISION. 


COMMITTEE. 


William T. Adams, Chairman and Secretary. 
Warren P. Adams, Henry P. Bowditch. 


EVERETT DISTRICT. 


Henry B. Miner, Principal. 


DORCHESTER-EVERETT SCHOOL. 


Sumner. street, Dorchester. 


Henry B. Miner, Master. Helen M. Hills, Second Assistant. 
Mary F. Thompson, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


4 


Henrietta A. Hill, Anna M. Foster. 
Sara M. Bearse, Mrs. A. S. Ryder, Sewing Teacher. 
Maud M. Clark, Lawrence Connor, Janitor. 


Dorchester avenwee 


M. Rosalia Merrill. John Reardon, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Boston street. 


Cora L. Etheridge, Annie W. Ford. 
Lawrence Connor, Janitor. 


Everett avenue. 


Marion W. Brooks. Lawrence Connor, Janttor. 


Howard avenue. 


Matilda Mitchell. John Reardon, Janitor. 


Dorchester avenue. . 


Annie F. Ordway. John Reardon, Janitor. 


GIBSON DISTRICT — HARRIS DISTRICT. 401 


GIBSON DISTRICT. 


Wiriiam E. Enpicort, Principal. 


GIBSON SCHOOL. 
School street, Dorchester. 
William E. Endicott, Sub- Master. Charlotte E. Baldwin, Third Assist- 
Ida L. Bowdoin, Second Assistant. ant. 
Elizabeth E. Shove, Third Assistant. Hannah Clarkson, Janitor. 


ATHERTON SCHOOL. 
Columbia street. 


Ella S. Wales, Second Assistant. Nellie G. Sandford, Third Assistant. 
W. Wales, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
School street, Dorchester. 


E. Louise Brown, Ella Whittredge. 
Hannah Clarkson, Janitor. 


Columbia street. 


—- Janitor. 


Edna L. Gleason. 


Thetford avenue. 


Hannah E. Pratt. Timothy Donahue, Janitor. 


HARRIS DISTRICT. 


Epwin T. Horne, Principal. 


HARRIS SCHOOL. 


Corner of Adams and Mill streets, Dorchester. 


Edwin T. Horne, Master. Ann Tolman, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


E. M. Harriman, Marion B. Sherburne. 
Elizabeth P. Boynton, Mrs. A. 8. Ryder, Sewing Teacher, 
Almy C. Plummer, John Buckpitt, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Harris School-house. 


Marion B. Sherburne, Elizabeth A. Flint. 
Delia R. Capen, John Buckpitt, Janitor. 
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MATHER DISTRICT. 


Danie. B. Husparn, Principal. 


MATHER SCHOOL. 
Meeting-House Hill, Dorchester. 


Daniel B. Hubbard, Master. Lucy J. Dunnels, Second Assistant. 
Olive S. Boothby, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Mary C. Jacobs, Annette Glidden. 
Annie L. Jenkins, Mrs. A. S. Ryder, Sewing Teacher. 
S. Kate Shepard, Benjamin C. Bird, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
Mather School-house. 


Ella L. Howe, Mary P. Pronk. 
M. Esther Drake, 


Old Mather School-house, Meeting-House Hill. 


Louisa P. Smith. Benjamin C. Bird, Janitor. 


MINOT DISTRICT. 


JosEPH T. Warp, JR., Principal. 


MINOT SCHOOL. 
Walnut street, Dorchester. 


Joseph T. Ward, Jr., Sub- Master. Isabel F. P. Emery, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 
Mary E. Glidden, Kate M. Adams, 
Sophia W. French, Ellen M. S. Treadwell. 
George R. Tarbell, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Walnut street. 


Angelina A. Brigham, Frances E. Hildreth. 


bp 
Adams street. 


Mary J. Pope, James Milton, Janitor. 


STOUGHTON DISTRICT —  TILESTON DISTRICT. 403 


STOUGHTON DISTRICT. 


Epwarp M. Lancaster, Principal. 


STOUGHTON SCHOOL. 


River street, Lower Mills. 


Edward M. Lancaster, Master. Elizabeth H. Page, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Isabelle A. Worsley, Ellen E. Burgess, 
Margaret Whittemore, Elizabeth Jane Stetson. 
M. Taylor, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


River street Lower Mills. 


Caroline Melville, Julia B. Worsley. 
Esther S. Brooks, M. Taylor, Janitor. 


TILESTON DISTRICT. 


N. H. Wauitremore, Principal. 


TILESTON SCHOOL. 
Norfolk street, Mattapan. 
N. H. Whittemore, Usher. 


THIRD ASSISTANT. 


Martha A. Baker. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Norfolk SAAB. 
Elizabeth S. Fisher. John Grover, Janitor. 
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SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


Juxtius Ericupere, General Supervisor of Music, and Teacher of Music in 
the High Schools, 154 Tremont street. 


DIRECTORS OF MUSIC. 


JosEPH B. SHARLAND, 25 Hanson street. 

H. E. Horr, Haverhill. Address at the rooms of the Board, Mason 
street. 

LutHer Waitine Mason, 5 Sharon street. Address at the rooms of the 
Board, Mason street. 

Hiram Wipe, 762 Washington street. 

J. Munrort Mason, Charlestown. 

Lucy H. Garuin, West Roxbury. 


DRAWING. 


Water Smitu, Normal Art Instructor, and General Supervisor of Draw- 
ing, City Point, South Boston. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTORS. 


Cuaries A. Barry, Latin, West Roxbury High, Creighton House. Address 
a Mason street. 

Henry Hitrourines, English High School. Address, Dedham. 

Mary Carter, Girls’ High School, 39 Somerset street. 

Mercy A. Baitry, Normal School, Girls’ High School, and Dorchester 
High School. Creighton House. 

BensgamMin F. Nourrine, Roxbury High School. 

Lucas Baxer, Charlestown High School, Brighton High and Deer Island. 

These Instructors also supervise the Drawing in the Grammar and Primary 
Schools as far as their time allows. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


DEAF-MUTES. 


Warrenton street. 
Sarah Fuller, Principal. 
Annie E. Bond, Head Assistant. 


ASSISTANTS. 
Ella C. Jordan, Alice M. Jordan, 
Kate D. Williams, Mary N. Williams, 
Mary F. Bigelow, Manella G. White. 


LICENSED MINORS. 


North Margin street. 
Sarah A. Brackett. 


East-street place. 


M. Persis Taylor. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Corner of Somerset and Allston streets. 


Lucy H. Symonds, Principal. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Evening High School, South street. 
R. P. Owen, Principal. 


East Boston. Lyman School-house. 


Charles G. Moore, Principal. 
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Charlestown-Prescott School-house. 


S. S. Coats, Principal. 


Charlestown-Warren School-house. 


Miss F. V. Keyes, Principal. 


North Bennet street, Ward Room. 


Salem D. Charles, Principal. 


Anderson street, Ward Room. 


Miss C. A. Caverley, Principal. 


Welis School-house, Blossom street. 


Henry A. Parker, Principal. 


Old Franklin School-house, Washington, near Dover street. 


C. K. Cutter, Principal. 


x“ 


Warrenton-street Chapel. 


W. G. Babcock, Principal. 


Hudson street, Ward Room. 


G. A. T. Lincoln, Principal. 


South Boston. 331 Broadway. 
J. C. Coombs, Principal. 


South Boston. Lincoln School-house. 


George J. Tufts, Principal. 


Highlands. Cabot street, Bath-house. 
F. L. Washburn, Principal. 


Highlands. Fustis street. 
Alfred Bunker, Principal. 


West Roxbury. Jamaica Plain. 


J. M. Hodgate, Principal. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


Dorchester Almshouse. 


G. H. Marshall, Principal. 


Neponset. 
H. J. Kilby, Principal. 


EVENING DRAWING SCHOOLS. 
Tennyson street. 
FREE HAND. 


George H. Bartlett, Principal. 


Charlestown. City Hall. 
C. 8. Ward, Acting Principal. 


East Boston. Old Lyman School, Meridian street. 
H. N. Mudge, Acting Principal. 


Dorchester. High School. 
G. A. Loring, Acting Principal. 


Jamaica Plain. Dudley Hall. 
L. M. Hallowell, Acting Principal. 
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TRUANT OFFICERS, 


The following is the list of the Truant Officers, with their respective dis- 
tricts, and with the school sections embraced in each district : — 


OFFICERS. 
Chase Cole, Chief. 
C. EK. Turner. 
Geo. M. Felch. 
Jacob T. Beers. 
Phineas Bates. 

A. M. Leavitt. 


Sam’! McIntosh. 
EK. F. Mecuen. 


Jeremiah M. Swett. 


James P. Leeds. 


Charles S. Woofin- 


dale. 
Sumner P. White. 


Warren J. Stokes. 


H. F. Ripley. 


DISTRICTS. 
North. 
Hast Boston. 
Central. 
Southern. 
South Boston. 
South. 


Roxbury, East Dist. 
Roxbury, West Dist. 


Dorchester, Northern 
District. 

Dorchester, Southern 
District. 


Charlestown, West 
District. ; 

Charlestown, Kast Dis- 
trict. 


West Roxbury. 


| Brighton. 


ScHOOL SECTIONS. 


Eliot, Hancock. 

Adams, Chapman, Lyman and 
Emerson. 

Bowdoin, Winthrop, Phillips 
and Brimmer. 

Bowditch, Quincy and Law- 
rence. 

Bigelow, Gaston, Lincoln, Nor- 
cross and Shurtleff. 

Dwight, Everett, Rice and 
Franklin. 

Lewis, Dudley and Dearborn. 

Comins, Sherwin and Lowell, 
Dudley (Girls). 

Everett, Mather and Andrew. 


High, Harris, Gibson, Tileston, 
Stoughton and Minot. 


Frothingham, Harvard and 
Wells. 

Warren, Bunker Hill, Prescott 
and High. 


Central, Charles Sumner, Hill- . 
side and Mt. Vernon. 
Bennett and Allston. 


Truant OFFICE, 30 PEMBERTON SQUARE. 


The chief officer is in attendance every school day from 12 to 1; other 


officers, the first and third Mondays each month, ‘at 4 Pp. mM. 


Order boxes will 


be found at the several school-houses, and at police stations 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 


13 and 14. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PAWN- 
BROKERS. 


To the Honorable Committee on Licenses : — 


GENTLEMEN, — The undersigned respectfully submits the 
following report of business transacted in this department 
for the past nine months, April to Dec. 15, 1877: — 


Stolen property recovered : - $5,081.50 
Property awaiting settlement . : $200.00 
Fees collected for licenses, and paid to City 

Clerk . : ; $792.00 
Pawubrokers licensed and doing business . 84 
Second-hand dealers licensed and doing business 378 
Pawnbrokers’ licenses cancelled ; : 4 
Complaints against pawnbrokers investigated ! 220 
Complaints in court for violation of ordinances, d 
Complaints against junk dealers investigated. 84 
Cases in court against junk dealers for violation 

of the ordinances .- 3 


One important case in court, awaiting trial, ‘for property 
stolen, July 30, amounting to $900. 00. 
One second-hand dealer’s license revoked. 


I would suggest to the committee the importance of 
amending the ordinance in relation to pawnbrokers, making 
it compulsory to keep jewelry, watches, musical instruments, 
opera-glasses, and all articles not of a perishable nature, for 
six months after the time for which the article was pawned. 
I find a great deal of trouble arising from the fact that there 
is no law compelling the brokers to keep the goods a speci- 
fied time before selling. (In New York the time is one 


year. ) 
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The rate of interest also is very much higher here than in 
New York, Philadelphia, or San Francisco. In New York 

the rate made by law is 25 per cent. per annum on loans not 
exceeding $25, and 10 per cent. on loans exceeding $25, 
under penalty of. $100 for each offence. 

In Boston the custom is for the brokers to charge 5 per 
cent. per week; but I find many that charge 20 per cent. 
per week, and a few make terms at a less rate than 5 per 
cent. per week. Jt seems to me that something should be 
done to make an ordinance regulating this important matter. 
I would recommend that 2} per cent. per week be the 
maximum on all articles up to $20, under the penalty of 

$100 for each offence. 

The fee in Boston is only $2 for each license issued for 
pawubrokerage, and in New York the sum of $50 is charged, 
and a great many brokers in this city are willing to pay $100 
for a license, in order that the business may be conducted 
by proper parties, and in a fair and honest manner; and 
they should be made to give two sureties, in the sum of $500, 
conditioned for the due observance of all such ordinances 
made or in force respecting pawnbrokers, during the con- 
tinuance of such license. By this means we can have a 
better class of men engaged in the brokerage business, and 
it will have the effect of driving out the bad ones, and bring- 
ing the pawnbrokerage business up to a proper business 
standard. As itis now, there are some very fine men in this 
business, but it seems to me that there are now altogether 
too many small shops in the pawnbroker’s business in this 
city for the good of the City of Boston. 

I would recommend that the pawnbrokers be compelled 
to close their places of business at 8 P.M. in summer and 7 
P.M. in winter, under a penalty of $50 for each offence. 

And in relation to dealers in second-hand clothing, I 
respectfully suggest a new form of license to govern their 
purchases and sales. I would recommend a new form of 
license for the dealer in second-hand clothing, confining them - 
to purchases of all kinds of clothing, boots, shoes, etc., but 
preventing them from dealing in jewelry of any kind, such as 
watches, chains, silver or gold, opera-glasses, fire-arms, etc., 
etc., and requiring them to close at 7 P.M. in winter and 
8 P.M. in summer. 


JAS. K. CROWLEY, 
Supt. Pawnbrokers. 
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METROPOLITAN RAILROAD, — FIFTY-SECOND 
LOCATION, 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, Dec. 24, 1877. 


Alderman Robinson submitted the following from the 
Committee on Paving : — 

The Committee on | Paving, to whom was recommitted the 
petition of the Metropolitan Railroad Company for a change 
of location on Washington street, between Temple place and 
Summer street, respectfully recommend the passage of the 
accompanying order of location. 


For the Comimnittee, 
R. W. ROBINSON, 


Chairman. 


Ordered, That the Metropolitan Railroad Company be 
and it is hereby authorized and empowered to change the 
location and position of that part of its single track which 
lies in Washington street between Summer street and Temple 
place, and to lay down an additional track on said part of 
said street, so that it shall have and maintain two tracks on 
that part of Washington street which lies between Summer 
street and Temple place, as follows, viz. : — 

The most westerly of said tracks to commence at a point 
in the track of the Metropolitan Railroad, as now laid down 
in said Washington street, ten feet north of the northerly 
line of Summer street, and to extend to and connect with 
the track of said Metropolitan Railroad on Temple place. 
The most easterly track to commence at a point in the track 
of the South Boston Railroad, as now laid down in said Wash- 
ington street, ten feet north of the northerly line of Summer 
street, and to extend to and connect with the track of the 
\.etropolitan Railroad south of Temple place. 

Said Metropolitan Railroad Company are also author- 
ized and empowered to connect, by means of curved 
tracks, the most westerly track above mentioned with the 


\ 


from the sidewalks at a point near Summer street, and ei 
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track of the South Boston Railroad on Summer street, and 
the most easterly track with the track of the Metropolitan 
Railroad on Summer street; the tracks and connections 
described in this order being shown by red lines on a plan 
drawn by W. 58. Barbour and A. Hodges, civil engineers, 
dated Dec. 21, 1877, and deposited in the office of the 
Superintendent of Streets, and said tracks are to be laid 
down in the position designated on said plan, the centre 
line of the two tracks on Washington street coinciding 
with centre line of said street, and the* exterior rails 
of said respective tracks to be nine feet and five-hundredths 
ght 
feet and seven-tenths from the sidewalks near Temple place, 
as laid down on said plan. 

Said Metropolitan Railroad Company are hereby authorized 
and directed to take up and remove so much of the single 


track and its connections, now laid down on Washington 


street, between Summer street and Temple place, as shall 
not be required by said company in the construction of the 
tracks located by this order. 

The right to lay down the tracks located by this order is 
upon the condition that the whole work of laying down the 
same, the form of rail to be used, and the kind and quality 
of material used in paving said track, shall be under the 
direction, and to the satisfaction, of the Committee on 
Paving and the Superintendent of Streets, and shall be ap- 
proved by them. Also upon the condition that said Metro- 
politan Railroad Company shall accept this order of location, — 
and shall agree in writing to comply with the conditions 
therein contained, and shall file said acceptance and agree- 
ment with the City Clerk within thirty days of the date of the 
passage of this order; otherwise it shall be null and void. | 

Read twice and passed. | 

S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 
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SIXTH REPORT OF THE BOARD OF COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PARKS 
FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


To the Honorable the City Council of the City of Boston i 


The Commissioners of Parks oe submit the fol- 
lowing 


#. REPORT. 


On the 23d day of July the City Council pa al the fol- 
lowing order : — 


In BoarpD OF ALDERMEN, July 23, 1877. 


Ordered, ‘That the Treasurer be, and he hereby is, authorized to 
borrow, under the direction of the Committee on Finance, the sum of 
four hundred and fifty thousand dollars, for the purpose of purchasing 
land for a park and streets connected ther ewith ; said money, or so much 
as may be required, to be expénded by the Park Commissioners in the 
purchase of not less than one hundred acres of land or flats situate 
within the area bounded by Parker street, Huntington avenue extended 
in the direction of Tremont and Francis streets, Longwood avenue, 
Brookline avenue, and the Boston and Albany Railroad, with approaches 
from Beacon street west of Chester Park, Boylston street extended 
from Chester Park westerly, and Huntington avenue extended, — the 
land or flats so to be purchased shall be located with special reference 
to the improvement of the sewerage of the city. 

Said park to be of such shape as not to require other adjoining lands 
to make it symmetrical, and to be bounded on all sides by public avenues 
to be taken from the land purchased; the price to be paid for said lot. 
not to exceed ten cents per superficial foot. 

Passed in Common Council; yeas 57, nays 10. Came up for concur- 
rence. Read and concurred; yeas 9, nays 3. 

Approved by the Mayor, July 23, 1877. 


Acting under the special authority and instructions con- 
tained in the foregoing order, the Commissioners proceeded 
to examine and survey the territory designated, and to open 
negotiations for the purchase of lands. It was evident that 
the whole of the region within the prescribed limits should 
be studied with reference to the economical use of the land 
for streets and building purposes, and the relation of the 
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same to the park itself. The plotting of the adjoining terri- 

tory, as shown by the accompanying map, has been done 
under the advice and with the encouragement of the Board 
of Street Commissioners, and, wherever the rights of the 
Commonwealth were concerned, after consultation with the 
State Board of Land Commissioners. These locations for 
streets are, nevertheless, only offered as suggestions, and 
are not binding upon any parties in interest. It is not 
assumed that this plan will prove to be the best that can be 
made, either in regard to the general requirements of the 
region or in its relation to the ‘park, and it is not unlikely 
that changes and improvements may suggest themselves 
when the details shall receive attention from the department 
having them in charge. It was also necessary to consider 
what disposition should be made of the waters of Stony 
Brook and Muddy river, which now are discharged into the 
Back Bay. These streams should be diverted from their 
present courses and conducted into Charles river; but all 
sewerage which they now receive should be otherwise pro- 
vided for. 

In relation to the former, the City of Boston, by annexa- 
tion, acquired the rights which the City of Roxbury had by 
an indenture made the 28th day of December, 1864, by and 
between the said City of Roxbury and the Boston Water 
Power Company, and recorded with Suffolk Deeds, lib. 852, 
fol. 265, in which the Boston Water Power Company 
granted the right to lay out, construct, and maintain the 
necessary drainage through the lands of the said Boston 
Water Power Company from the Roxbury line to Charles 
river. 

By act of the Legislature, chap. 267, of the year 1872, the 
town of Brookline and the City of Boston were empowered 
to divert the waters of Muddy river so as to make them 
flow in a more direct line to Charles river, through the 
lands of any person or corporation as they shall adjudge to 
be necessary for the public convenience or the public health. 
It is for the interests of the town and city that united action 
should be taken at once, as authorized by the act. 

Feasible routes to Charles river are indicated on the 
map, but the execution of the work belongs to another 
department of the government more competent to decide 
upon the details than this. It is reeommended that the sub- 
ject receive early attention, both for sanitary reasons and to 
facilitate the improvement of the park and adjacent territory. 

The conditions contained in the order compelled the Com- 
missioners to proceed in the work of securing land in a 
peculiar manner. It could only be obtained by actual pur- 
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chase, at no higher price than ten cents per square foot. 
It was held by various owners, corporate and_ indi- 
vidual, some non-residents, in some instances by trustees 
and guardians, and in others the estates were involved in 
legal complications. The peculiar forms of many of the 
smaller estates increased the difficulty of adjusting the boun- 
daries of a park to the common advantage of public and 
private interests. These difficulties could not be overcome 
unless the owners were prepared to codperate in carrying 
out the scheme as proposed in the order. The Commis- 
sioners are gratified to report that, with unimportant excep- 
tions, such has been the case, and that the owners have met 
them in a liberal spirit. The requirements of the order 
have been complied with, so far as the work has progressed, 
with the addition of some features which will increase the 
value of the adjacent lands and the accessibility of the park, 
and the future sanitary condition of the city. 


ENTRANCES. 


Beacon Entrance, 300 feet wide, opens from Beacon street, 
near the sluice-way s, 610 feet west of West Chester park ; 
joins 

Commonwealth-avenue Hntrance, thence to and over the 
Boston & Albany Railroad by a bridge, into the park, a 
length, from Beacon street to the park, of 900 feet. 

If the waters of Charles river should be used in the basin 
of the park, the route of the connecting canal will be 
through tbis entrance. The order does not authorize the 
extension of the Beacon Entrance to Charles river, as 
contemplated in the Commissioners’ plan of 1876. It ig 
recommended that this addition be made as a valuable part of 
the scheme. 

Boylston Entrances are by Boylston street extended, which 
street crosses the park to Brookline avenue. 

Westland Entrance opens from Parker street, opposite a 
new street 80 feet wide, leading from West Chester park, 
named Westland avenue, the lands for which, as the Com- 
missioners are advised, are given to the city in consideration 
of the location of this fine entrance, with a width of 300 
feet on Parker street, and increasing to 500 feet at the 
park boundary. 

Huntington Entrance is at the junction of Huntington 
avenue and Parker street; is 200 feet wide and 400 feet 
long. 

Parker-Hill Entrance opens from Huntington avenue, op- 
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posite Bumstead lane ; has an average width of 200 feet, and 
is 900 feet long. ; 

Longwood Entrance opens from Brookline avenue, opposite 
Maple avenue ; is 200 feet wide and 950 feet long. 

The Road surrounding the park is laid out 50 feet wide, 
and will be, with its chief approaches, over two and one-half 
miles long. Upon this road, at convenient intervals, the 
streets of the adjacent territory will open, or, in other words, 
these streets will radiate from the park. This road will 
supply a frontage for dwellings, with great varieties of 
exposure and park views, conditions which appear to be 
especially adapted to the tastes of the citizens of Boston. 


THe Park. 


The Park proper, as figured in the accompanying map, is 
located within the limits prescribed by the order. Begin- 
ning on the southerly side of the Boston & Albany Railroad, 
with a width of 400 feet, it widens thence at angles of about 
45 degrees to the eastern and western Boylston-street 
Entrances, and at these points reaching its greatest width of 
1,450 feet. The eastern boundary extends southerly from 
Boylston street, parallel to and distant from Parker street, 216 
feet, crossing the Westland Entrance to Huntington Entrance, 
2,400 feet; thence by a curved line of about 650 feet 
radius, to Parker-Hill Entrance, 1,500 feet; thence by a 
curved line of about 1,700 feet radius, to Longwood 
entrance, 1,300 feet; thence by a serpentine line to the — 
western Boylston-street Entrance, 2,750 feet. The area 
within these lines is 90 acres; the longest straight line 
within the park and entrances is from Huntington avenue to 
the Boston & Albany Railroad, 4,700 feet, or nearly one 
mile. 

Commonwealth avenue as been completed during the past 
season to West Chester park. It will be observed that from . 
this point the direction of the avenue has been changed from 
a straight line, as shown upon the joint plan of the State 
Board of Land Commissioners, the City of Boston, and the © 
Boston Water Power Company, dated Dec. 6th, 1864, and is 
deflected to the point of junction of Beacon street with 
Brookline and Brighton avenues. An agreement to this 
change has been made by formal instruments, by the parties 
in interest above-named, and approved by the Governor and 
Council.! 

By this change the avenue is brought into better relations 


1 See Appendix A and B. 
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with thoroughfares already existing, and can be continued, 
as required, through Longwood, on the Beacon-street line. 


The expense of heavy filling, and a costly bridge over the 


Boston and Albany Railroad, will be avoided, and the con- 
tiguous lands more economically used for building purposes. 

The volume of business traffic and pléasure-driving now 
concentrated on the narrow mill-dam, is a source of constant 
and increasing danger and inconvenience, and suggests the 
necessity of relief by the early completion of Commonwealth 
avenue. 

The Commissioners regret that they are not prepared to re- 
port the final completion of their work under the order at 
this time. The delay has occurred not from any insurmount- 
able obstacles, but from the novelty of the negotiations; the 
intricacy of surveys of an unimproved region, much of it 
being under water, containing estates whose limits in many 
cases have never been accurately defined by permanent monu- 
ments, and from other temporary causes beyond the imme- 
diate control of parties in interest. The examination of titles 
has also proved to be an intricate and laborious task. 

For the purpose of facilitating the completion of the pur- 
chases the City Council passed the following order ;: — 


In BoarpD OF ALDERMEN, December 24, 1877. 


Whereas, The Park Commissioners were authorized by an order of 
the City Council, approved by the Mayor on the 23d day of July, 1877, 
to purchase not less than one hundred acres of land or flats on the Back 
Bay, in the City of Boston, as appears by said order, and whereas the 
tract of land selected by the Park Commissioners is owned in parcels by 
a large number of persons and corporations, and it is found impracti- 
cable to complete the examinations of the titles and pass the deeds, and 
complete the purchase of all said lands simultaneously, it is hereby 

Ordered, That the Park Commissioners be, and they are hereby 
authorized to complete the purchase of any part or parts of the said 
tract upon the terms provided in the said order, at such times as they 
shall deem expedient. | 

Passed in Common Council. Came up for concurrence. Read and 
concurred. 

Approved by the Mayor December 24, 1877. 


Conformably to the above order, of the 1065, acres 
comprised in the park, the deeds have been passed and the 
money has been paid for 2,768,832 square feet, or 63,448, 
acres. A deed has also been passed conveying about 20 
acres to the city, which will be paid .for when the examina- 
tion of the title can be completed. The Commissioners hold 
the owners’ bonds for deeds for 19 acres, and a recorded 
vote of the Trustees of the Eliot School Fund, agreeing to 


sell 2.35.3, acres, making in all about 105 acres, leaving less 
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than one acre, which is owned by eight persons, for seven- 
elghths of which no papers have yet been obtained, and one 
undivided sixth interest in another small parcel, which can- 
not be secured until a trustee 1s appointed. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES H. DALTON, 
WM. GRAY, JR. Commissioners. 
CHARLES 8S. STORROW, 


Boston, December 29, 1877. 
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APPENDIX A. 


[ copy. | 


This agreement, entered into by and between the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, acting by its Board of Land Commission- 
ers, and the Boston Water Power Company, a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, Witnesseth : — 

.That it is hereby mutually agreed that the direction of Com- 
monwealth avenue westerly from West Chester park, in the city of 
_ Boston, shall be deflected and changed from a straight line, as 
shown on a plan hereto annexed, dated June 1, 1877, a duplicate 
copy of which is filed with said Board of Land Commissioners, and 
that otherwise all the rights and obligations of the contracting 
parties hereto, as.to said avenue, shall be and remain the same as 
though the direction of said avenue was not changed as herein 
provided. ’ | 
In witness whereof, the said Commonwealth of Massachusetts, by 
its said Commissioners, has signed and sealed these presents, this 
nineteenth day of December, in the year of our Lord eighteen 

hundred and seventy-seven. | . 


WILLARD P. PHILLIPS, _—__[Seal.] 

EDW’D C. PURDY, [Seal. ] 

HORACE C. BACON, [Seal. ] 
Land Commissioners.  * 


Signed, sealed, and delivered 
in presence of 


FRED’K ABBOTT. 


Boston WATER Power CoNWPANY, 

By 
JAMES S. WHITNEY, President: [Seal. ] 
W. B. BROWN, Treasurer. 


SUFFOLK, SS. Boston, December 19, 1877. 


Then personally appeared the within named Edward C. Purdy 
and acknowledged the foregoing instrument to be the free act and 
deed of this Commonwealth. 7 

Before me, DAVID PULSIFER, 

Justice of the Peace. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In Councit, December 21, 1877. 
Approved. 
HENRY B. PEIRCE, Secretary. 
[SEAL. | 


APPENDIX B. 


[ copy. | 


Know all Men by these Presents, That the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, acting by its Board of Land Commissioners, in 
consideration of one dollar to said Commonwealth paid by the city 
of Boston, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, and in 
further consideration of the laying out by the city of Boston of a 
Public Park on the Back Bay, does hereby grant, convey, and re- 
lease unto the said city of Boston, its successors and assigns, so 
far as said Commonwealth has any right or interest therein, the 
right to locate, lay out, have, hold, enjoy, and maintain forever, in 
accordance with law, a Public Park, and all the Parkways shown 
on an outlined plan hereto annexed, a duplicate copy whereof is 
filed with said Board of Land Commissioners ; hereby waiving any 
rights said Commonwealth may have therein, under any provisions 
in any indentures heretofore made between said Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and the Boston Water Power Company, in relation 
to any part of the lands included within the limits of said Park 
and Parkways. 

In witness whereof, the said Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
by its said Commissioners, has signed and sealed these presents, 
this nineteenth day of December, in the year of our Lord eighteen _ 
hundred and seventy-seven. 


WILLARD P. PHILLIPS, [Seal. ] 

EDW’D C. PURDY, [ Seal. ] 

HORACE C. BACON, [ Seal. ] 
Land Commissioners. 


Signed, sealed, and delivered 
in presence of 


FRED’K ABBOTT. 


SUFFOLK, Ss. Boston, December 19, 1877. 


Then personally appeared the within named Edward C. Purdy 
and acknowledged the foregoing instrument to be the free act and 
deed of the Commonwealth. 

Before me, DAVID PULSIFER, 

Justice of the Peace. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In Councit, December 21, 1877. 
Approved. 
HENRY B. PEIRCE, Secretary. 
[ SEAL. | 


The Boston Water Power Company hereby assents to the fore- 
going release to the city of Boston. 


Tue Boston Water Powrer Company, 
By 
JAMES S. WHITNEY, President. [ Seal. ] 
W. B. BROWN, Treasurer. 
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SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT OF THE IN- 
SPECTORS OF PRISONS AND HOUSES OF DE- 
TENTION IN SUFFOLK COUNTY, DECEMBER, 
1877. ui 

In Board or ALDERMEN, January 5, 1878. 


The special committee of the Board of Aldermen, wlf 
were appointed to inspect the prisons and houses of deten- 
tion within the County of Suffolk, and make the examina- 
tions and reports required by the Statutes of the Common- 
wealth, beg leave to submit their second, semi-annual report 


for the municipal year 1877. 


Your committee visited the House of Correction and Lu- 
natic Hospital at South Boston, and the Suffolk County Jail, 
on Charles street, on the 19th Ge December, and the Hone 
of Industry and Reformation, at Deer Island, on the 27th of 
December. All the institutions were found in good order 
and condition and the prisoners well cared for. At the 
House of Correction six hundred and thirteen able-bodied 
inmates were fully employed, and there was no apprehension 
of any scarcity of work. The cells, workshops, and all the 
buildings - connected with. the institution were in perfect 
order; the health of the inmates generally was excellent. 

The Lunatic Hospital is old, and in some respects unfitted 
for the purposes of a hospital, particularly as regards the 
ventilation of the basement story, where most of the unman- 
ageable patients are confined; but, under the able superin- 
tendence of Dr. Walker, many difficulties have been over- 
come, and the health of the patients well cared for. At 
some future day it may be considered not only a matter of 
duty, but also of necessity, and, in fact, of economy, to build 
a new building, large enough to aboonndate our own insane, 
within convenient distance, of their friends and relatives, in- 
stead of sending them to the expensive State institutions, 
which are already overcrowded with patients. Many 
patients are now awaiting the completion of the Danvers 
Asylum, which, when opened, it is believed will soon be 


fully occupied, without affording much, if any, relief to the 


hospital at South Boston. 


There was some complaint made at the jail about the. 


ewer) eT 
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sameness of the food; no change whatever is made, the bill 
of fare being precisely the same every day in the year. 
This has been the case for a long series of years. Upon ex- 
amination your committee found the food sweet and pal- 
atable. There was no fault found with the quality. As 
most of the inmates are confined here only temporarily, and 
as many of them are supplied with delicacies by their 
friends during the period of their detention, your committee 
do not deem it advisable to recommend any change. 

The institutions at Deer Island were found in their usual 
good order. These and the House of Correction we con- 
sider model institutions. For cleanliness, order, and the 
care of the inmates, we doubt if any similar institutions in 
the country will compare with them. The prisoners at Deer 
Island were very generally employed, and when the facilities 
for making paving-blocks are completed, there will be no 
lack of employment for all who are able to work. The city 
expends large sums of money annually for paving-blocks, 
and there is every reason to believe that the work can be 
done profitably at the island, and made to contribute to the 
support of the institutions. 

This labor does not interfere with any branch of industry 
in which our citizens aré interested, as paving-blocks are 
supplied by contractors from without the State. The com- 
mittee recommends this new enterprise to the favorable con- 
sideration of the next City Council. 

A considerable amount of work is performed at Deer 
Island, which makes but very little show in the annual re- 
turns. Great improvements have been made within the past 
few years upon the island itself, such as grading, construct- 
ing new avenues, and filling up low places. In this way con- 
siderable land has been reclaimed from the sea and made 
productive. The farm is cultivated with excellent success, 
the crops this year having been unusually large. 

Great attention is given to the preparation of the food 
for the inmates. The bill of fare is changed every day. A 
considerable quantity of the food consumed is raised upon 
the island. On the day of the visit the new piggery con- 
tained about four hundred hogs, in all stages of growth. 

Copies of the reports, showing the condition of the 
several institutions, and covering the facts required by the 
statutes, are appended hereto. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HUGH O’BRIEN, 

CLINTON VILES, 

GEORGE DUNBAR, 
Committee of Inspectors. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRISONS. gS 


SUFFOLK COUNTY JAIL. 


Boston, Dec. 31, 1877. 


To the Honorable Board of Aldermen, Inspectors of Prisons 
in Suffolk County: — 

GENTLEMEN, — The total number of prisoners held in this 
Jail, by authority of law, on December 19, 1877, the day of 
your inspection, was 134. 

Total number committed from date of your previous 
inspection, June 27, 1877, to December 19, 1877, was 1,446. 

During the past six months there occurred three cases of 
contagious diseases among the prisoners, peculiar and un- 
precedented, viz.: one of mumps, August 27, 1877; one of 
scarlet fever, September 30, 1877; and one of typhoid 
fever, November 30, 1877. They were severally sent to the 
City Hospital for treatment, and all recovered. 

Frank J. Coughlin, a prisoner held for non-payment of 
two fines and costs, for carrying a dangerous weapon, and 
for breaking glass, was pardoned by the Governor September 
4, 1877. 


Very respectfully, 


JOHN M. CLARK, 
Sheriff. 
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HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, HOUSE OF REFORMATION, 
AND TRUANT SCHOOL. 


To the Inspectors of Prisons for the County of Suffolk: — 

GENTLEMEN, — The following report of commitments to, 
and discharges from, the House of Industry, House of 
Reformation, and Truant School, from June 28, 1877, to 
December 27, 1877, both inclusive, is respectfully sub- 
mitted : — 


House oF InpwUSsTRY. 


Conmitments. 
Drunkenness . : : : : : ‘ ot Dt bO 
Larceny é : ; ‘ - -§ 255 
Assault and battery : : , ‘ s) akZO 
Common drunkard . f : : : , ae 
Vagabond ; : ; : : dee AOS 
Idle and disorderly. : ; : ; : ; 86 
Common night-walker  . ; : ‘ ; ; 50 
Fornication . : : : : ; 27 
Maliciously br eaking elass : ; ; f 27 
‘Disturbing the peace : ‘ : 20 
Malicious injury to property . ! : : : 12 


Receiving stolen property 

Keeping house of ill-fame _ 

Embezzlement 

Keeping a noisy and disor derly house 

Common railer and brawler 

Threatening an assault 

Common beggar 

Assault on an officer , 
Standing on sidewalk in violation of a city ordinance 
Obtaining property by false pretences 

Indecent exposure . : 

Stubborn child 

Unlawful bathing 

Neglecting to provide for his family 

Fast driving 4 

Playing car rds on the Lor a’ s day 


oe et te DO ODD DO DO DO OF 09 O13 A 


Carried forward, ; Bae 4520 
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Brought forward, 
Malicious mischief . 
Evading payment of railroad fare ‘ 
Being present at a game of cards on Lord’s day 
Disturbing public school 
Breaking and entering 
Attempting to rescue a prisoner 
Being an accessory before the fact of —a larceny 


Total 


Discharges. 


Expired sentence . 
Pardoned by the Directors 
Paid fine 

Died 

Bailed 

Sent to insane asylum : 
Pardoned by the Governor 


Total 


Summary. 


Number remaining June 27, 1877 
‘¢ committed since ‘* ‘<< 


Total . 
‘¢ discharged since June 97, 1877 


‘¢ remaining December 27, 1877 


Hovust oF REFORMATION. 


Commitments. 

Boys 
Larceny . ; ; 18 
Stubbornness and disobedience. : 11 
Breaking and entering : : 5 
Breaking and entering and larceny 2 
Absentees . : . : , 4 
Juvenile vagrant 1 


Total : : P ; ‘ 37 


Girls. 
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Discharges. 
Boys, Girls. 
Expired sentence 5 2 
Pardoned by Directors 43 7 
Total 48.) al 
Summary. 
Number remaining June 27, 1877 : — 
Boys, 203; girls, 30. Total 
Number committed since : — 
ig Boys, 37; girls, 11. Total 


- Number discharged since : — 
Boys, 48; girls, 9. Total 


Number remaining : — 
Boys, 192; girls, 32. 


Total 


TRUANT SCHOOL. 


Commitments. 
Being truants 
Being absentees 
Total 
Discharges. 


Expired sentence 
Pardoned by Directors 


Total 


Number remaining June 
Number committed since 


Number discharged since 


Number remaining 


Summary. 
27, 1877 


GUY C. UNDERWOOD, 


Total. 
vlad 
50 


57 


233 


100 
47 
147 
34 


os 


118 


Superintendent. 
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HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


Boston, Dec. 21, 1877. 


To the Inspectors of Prisons and Houses of Detention in 
Suffolk County : — 


GENTLEMEN, — The committee visited the House of Cor- 
rection in South Boston, Dec. 19th, 1877. The number of 
prisoners remaining June 26th, 1877, was— males, 542; 
females, 68; total, 610. 

Committed from June 26, 1877, to Dec. 19, 1877 — 
males, 393; females, 67; total, 460. 

Discharged from June 26, 1877, to Dec. 19, 1877 — 
males, 364; females, 92; total, 456. 

Remaining Dec. 19, 1877—males, 571; females, 43; 
total, 614. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Discharged at expiration of sentence. : ; 427 
Pardoned by Governor : : : - : 6 
Paid fine and costs : 8 
Discharged by order of Municipal Court after : ser ving 
three ‘months . : : : ‘ : ; 13 
Died . : . : : : : : : 2 


The health of the prisoners has been generally good. No 
epidemic sickness has prevailed. 

The sanitary condition of the prison is excellent, the in- 
stitution in all its parts being kept clean and well ventilated. 

The discipline of the prison continues as heretofore, and 
the punishments inflicted are the same, viz., deprivation of 
beds and confinement in solitary cells, but one inmate being 
confined in a cell at any one time. 

The food furnished the prisoners is of good quality, and 
the quantity is sufficient for their daily needs. 

Lasor: The amount of work done during the past six 
months has been about the same as during the previous half- 
year. At the present time all the machines are employed, 
with fair prospects to continue them so. 


Respectfully, 
M. V. B. BERRY, 
Master. 
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LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 


Return of the Boston Lunatic Hospital to the Inspectors of 
Prisons, for the term ending December 19, 1877. 


Remaining at the inspection, June 26, 1877: — 


Males. . P ; P ; Rhy 
Females. é : 4 : ers te: 
—— 194 
Admitted since : — 
Males . F , : : : 7 
Females. 9 
— 16 
Total number, during the term : 210 
Discharged : — 
Recovered : ; . , rf 
Much improved . ; A eeD 
Died 4 ; é 4. 
) — 14 
Total number remaining at last in- 
spection, Dec. 19, 1877 4 ; 196 
Males . : ; pees 
Females . ; : ‘ ; . 100 
—— 196 


‘Causes of Death : — 

Exhaustion of Chronic Mania . ge 
General Paralysis (“ Paresis ”’) = aunt 
Congestion of Lungs (in Consump- 

(100) , : 
— 4 


The health of the Hospital has been remarkably good 
during the term, as will be seen by a glance at the number 
aud the causes of deaths. It should be borne in mind that 
this term includes August and September, the two most 
sickly months, as well as those having the first frosty and 
very trying nights. 

The ‘percentage of recoveries is very SAUStAC ney and en- 
couraging. 
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The number of admissions has again been small, — too 
small, — much too small, considering our means, limited 
though they are. 

The Hospital fails, every year, to do its full quota of good 
to our citizens, who suffer bitterly therefore, because of 
that well intended, but unfortunate, Order, restricting the 
action of the Judge of Probate. Why may it not be re- 
scinded? Surely, the Judge of Probate and the Board of 
Directors can be intrusted with a matter with which they are 
so familiar, and in which they are so deeply interested ! 

All the requirements of the law are believed to have been 
fully complied with, in the matters of clothing, bathing, 
cleanliness, ventilation, etc., as far as possible. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CLEMENT A. WALKER, 
Supt. Boston Lun. Hospital. 
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HIGHLAND STREET RAILWAY CO. — NINTH 
LOCATION, 


In Boarp oF ALDERMAN, Jan. 5, 1878. 


The Committee on Paving, to whom was recommitted the 
petition of the Highland Street Railway -Company, for the 
right to enter its car-house on Northampton street, respect- 
fully recommend the passage of the accompanying order. 


For the Committee, 


R. W. ROBINSON, 
Chairman. 


Ordered : That in addition to the rights heretofore 
granted to the Highland Street Railway Company, to lay 
down tracks in several of the streets of the City of Boston, 
said company shall have the right to lay down two curved 
tracks to connect its tracks on Northampton street with the 
car-house recently erected on the northerly side of said street, 
near Tremont street; said curved tracks being shown on a 
plan drawn by W.S. Barbour and A. Hodges, Civil En- 
gineers, dated Dec. 17th, 1877, and deposited in the office 
of the Superintendent of Streets. 

The right to lay down the tracks located by this order is 
upon the condition that the whole work of laying down said 
tracks, the precise location of the same, the form of rail to 
be used, and the kind and quality of material used in paving 
said tracks shall be under the direction and to the satisfac- 
tion of the Committee on Paving and the Superintendent of 
Streets, and shall be approved by them; also upon the con- 
dition that said Highland Street Railway Company shall 
accept this order of location, and shall agree in writing to com- 
ply with the conditions therein contained, and shall file said 
acceptance and agreement with the City Clerk, within thirty 
days of the date of the passage of this order; otherwise it 
shall be null and void. 


Read twice and passed. 
S. F. McoCLEARY, 


City Clerk. 
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FINAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMON COUNCIL 
FOR 1877. 


In Common CouncliL, Jan. 3, 1878. 


Mr. J. J. Flynn offered the subjoined resolution of thanks 
(Mr. Beeching presiding) : — 


* Resolved, That the thanks of the Common Council of the 
City of Boston for 1877 are hereby tendered to Benjamin 
Pope, Esq., as a recognition of the urbanity, fidelity, and 
ability with which he has discharged the duties of President 
of this Board during the past year,.and as a tribute of the 
hearty wishes of the members for his future health and pros- 
perity.” 

Said resolution was read twice and passed unanimously, 
the members present rising in their places and voting there- 
for. 

The President, having resumed the chair, to said resolu- 
tion made a reply. 

On motion of Mr. Burke : — 

Ordered, That the President of the Council be requested 
to furnish a copy of his address, that the same may be printed 
and bound with the City Documents. 

Attest : 
W. P. GREGG, 


Olerk of the Common Council. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT POPE. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE Common CounciL:— When by your 
favor I was elected to the honorable position of President of 
this Common Council, personally unknown as I was to so 
many of you, I felt that you had reposed in me a confidence 
that invoked the exercise of my best endeavors. To dis- 
charge the duties of the office with fairness and impartiality 
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between the members of this Council, and with a due regard 
to the public interests, has been my constant aim; and, while 
I have not been conscious at any time of having intention- 
ally swerved from what seemed to me to be the strict line of 
duty, yet no one has been more sensible than I have myself 
of my own deficiencies, and how far I have fallen short of 
reaching my own ideal of a presiding officer. The duties 
which I have been called upon to perform have been more 
onerous, and at times more perplexing, than. usually devolve 
upon the President of this Common Council. I perceived, 
as the year progressed, as we were getting more and more 
acquainted, that I was continually receiving proofs of your 
confidence and friendly feeling toward me, rendering my 
duties less and less burdensome. 

The resolution which you have just passed will be treas- 
ured up by me with thankful remembrance as a token of your 
kindness and good-will toward me, rather than as a measure 
of my own qualifications. In common with my predeces- 
sors, Lam glad of this opportunity to acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to Mr. Gregg, the faithful and efficient Clerk, for 
the valuable advice and assistance which he has always been 
ready to give with a kindness and cheerfulness that have 
made a pleasure of my necessities. And, so long as he may 
be spared with health and strength to perform the duties of 


his office, so long will his knowledge and experience be in- 
dispensable to whomsoever may occupy this chair. 

The City Government entered upon the discharge of its 
duties ata time when the community was groaning under the 
burdens which it was called upon to bear in consequence of 
the business depression which spread like a pall over almost 
every interest in this country, and from which there seem, 
even now, to be few signs of emerging. The call for relief 
came to us from the people, the tax-payers, for economy in 
municipal expenditures, the workingmen thronging the cor- 
ridors of this City Hall for employment, which they had 
elsewhere sought in vain. Vast projects, involving great 
expenditures, having been to our predecessors subjects of 
anxious consideration, some not quite matured, some more 
than ripe, but not gathered in, perhaps from a sense of the 
responsibility which they carried, came down to us as an in- 
heritance from former City Governments. 

To relieve the tax-payers, whose interests we were sent 
here to protect, seemed to be the first duty incumbent upon 
us. An impression was abroad in the community that there 
was no end to municipal extravagance. To do something 
toward removing this feeling, and thus in some degree to 


restore confidence, early engaged the attention of the City 
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Council. A Joint Special Committee on the Retrenchment 
of Municipal Expenditures was appointed, and resulted in a 
large reduction of the salaries of those employed in every 
department of the city. It had been the usual custom to 
carry the unexpended balances of appropriations at the close 
of each financial year into the Sinking Fund established for 
the liquidation of the city debt. It was deemed advisable, 
in lieu thereof, to apply these balances toward defraying the 
expenses of the current year, so much reducing the amount 
to be raised by taxation. 

The reductions made in the different departments, to- 
gether with the disposition made of the unexpended bal- 
ances, amounted to such a sum, that while the valuation 
by the Board of Assessors was largely reduced, the rate 
of taxation was not materially increased. It appears to 
me that so long as the city adheres to the policy of bor- 
rowing money for the purpose of carrying out improve- 
ments, creating debts which must inevitably be paid, to- 
gether with interest amounting to two or three times the 
principal, so long will every effort in the direction of econ- 
omy seem but puny and discouraging. When we consider 
that about thirty per cent. of the whole tax levy is con- 
sumed in the payment of the interest on the gross debt, it 
appears to me that the policy of making, or supposing we 
are making, those who reap the benefits of present improve- 
ments pay for them in the distant future, when in the mean 
time several times the amount is frittered away in the pay- 
ment of interest, is a fallacy. The two millions and a half 
of money that the people are annually taxed for interest 
would be sufficient to pay for all the vast improvements set 
on foot this year before they can possibly be completed. 

The subject of an improved system of sewerage has been 
before the City Council for several years. Under authority 
of orders dated February 23 and March 1, 1875, the Mayor 
appointed a commission skilled in engineering and sanitary 
science, to investigate the present system of sewerage, and to 
devise a scheme which should provide an effectual system of 
sewerage sufficient for the future wants of the city. This 
commission reported in January, 1876, and the plan which 
was submitted was referred to a Joint Special Committee on 
Improved Sewerage. This committee reported, June 12, 
1876, in favor of adopting the plan of the commission. An 
appropriation was granted and authority given to make the 
preliminary surveys. These having been completed, the com- 
mittee were enabled to present a report concerning them on 
July 12 of the current year. Their report was adopted, 
recommending a loan of $3,713,000 for the construction of 
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an improved system of sewerage, having its outlet at Moot 
Island. If this plan should prove effectual, —and that it 
will is the opinion of the best engineering and sanitary tal- 
ent in the country, — there is no reason why Boston should 
not, when the sewer is actually in operation, become the 
cleanest and healthiest of the large cities of the world. 
Those who have had special charge of this important sub- 
ject, and who have so ably pressed it upon the attention 
of the City Council, will enjoy the satisfaction of having 
been instrumental in conferring upon their city a blessing 
which will be appreciated, and take rank with the introduc- 
tion of Cochituate water. Some of the minor portions of 
the work are already in progress. Mr. Davis, the City En- 
gineer, has been sent to Europe to make a personal inspec- 
tion of similar works which have been constructed in the 
principal cities, that he may witness their operation before 
pushing forward the more important parts of the work at 
home. 

On account of the sewage of the towns of Winchester, 
Woburn, and Medford flowing into the Mystic river,thereby 
contaminating the source of supply of the Mystic Water 
Works, pre eliminary measures were taken in 1874, and in 
May, 1875, an act was passed in the Legislature authorizing 
the City of Boston to construct a sewer in the Mystic Valley. 
In February, 1876, an order was passed in the City Council 
providing for its construction. It was found to be inopera- 
tive, on account of an error in the act, so that additional 
legislation was required. ‘This was had in the early part of 
the session of 1877. The subject came before the City 
Council last May, and an order was passed authorizing a loan 
of $200,000 for the construction of the sewer. This work 
is being carried on under the direction of the Boston Water 
Board, and it is expected that it will be completed next 
June. 

The subject of public parks, which had engrossed the 
attention of our predecessors for a number of years, has 
received patient and careful consideration at the hands of the 
present City Council. That the laying out of one hundred — 
acres of the Back Bay territory, and preparing it for the 
purposes of a public park, would remedy a nuisance which, 
in the opinion of our most eminent medical men, is detri- 
mental to the health of the inhabitants, seemed to be the 
conclusive argument which determined the minds of the 
members of this City Council in consenting to its purchase. 
An order was passed July 12 authorizing the Park Commis- 
sioners to make this purchase at a rate not exceeding ten 


cents per foot, and providing an appropriation of $450,000, 
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to be raised by aloan. The purchase of the larger portion 
of this territory was completed on the 29th ult. 

The condition of Stony Brook has been a source of griev- 
ance to the inhabitants along its borders for many years. 
It is claimed that the cellars of one hundred and twenty- 
seven houses are subject to inundation, to the danger of 
the health of the occupants by the overflow of this stream 
after every heavy fall of rain or by the melting of snow in 
winter or early spring. The City Council, after mature 
deliberation, agreed to a loan of $133,000 for the purpose 
of abating this nuisance. It is asserted that one hundred 
and eighty acres of meadow and low lands, covered at times 
by this overflow, will now be effectually drained and benefited 
to such an extent that the city will be entitled to receive 
back for betterments a large portion of the cost of this 
improvement. 

Lhe strenuous exertions of those interested in East 
Boston, put forth for several years, resulted, on the 19th of 
July, in the passage of an order by this City Council, pro- 
viding that on and after January 1, 1878, the tolls on the East 
Boston ferries be abolished and the said ferries be run free 
to the public travel. This measure passed the Board of 
Aldermen by a unanimous vote, and received a large ma- 
jority in this branch. It seemed remarkable that a measure 
of so much importance, pressed by its friends with so much 
vigor, flooding this City Government with. petitions and 
memorials in its favor, should have awakened no consider- 
able opposition in the community until after the passage of 
the order, until final action had been taken. Its opponents 
caused it to be brought to the attention of the Supreme 
Judicial Court, who, on account of legal impediments to the 
order, issued a mandamus, which was presented at the last 
meeting of the Council, directing the City of Boston to con- 
tinue to collect the tolls heretofore established, rendering 
the order inoperative. 

The City Council appropriated in May $850,000 for the 
erection of suitable buildings for the English High and Latin 
schools, on land purchased for that purpose in 1872, on 
Dartmouth and Montgomery streets and Warren avenue. 
The loan which is thus authorized is to be paid out of the 
proceeds of a sale at some future time of the present Eng- 
lish High and Latin School building on Bedford street, the 
Bowditch School on South street, the Savage School on 
Harrison avenue, the Mayhew School on Hawkins street, 
and the old Franklin school on Washington street. The 
foundations of this building are nearly completed, and it is 
thought two years will be consumed in the erection of the 
superstructure. 
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~The project of widening Commercial street, which has 
been so long agitated, found favorable action by the City 
Council at its late meetings, but in an essentially modified 
form from what was originally proposed. As it passed, pro- 
vision was made for a loan of $500,000, any excess of cost 
above said amount to be paid by the corporations and abut- 
ters who may be benefited thereby, the street to be eighty 
feet wide, and the widening to be mainly on the water side. 

The subject of the proposed widening of Mercantile Wharf 
for the purpose of a vegetable market, as well as the plan 
for abating the nuisance in the Roxbury Canal, not having 
been fully considered by this City Council, have been prop- 
erly referred to the next City Government. None of these 
projects originated with this City Council; most of them 
had received patient consideration by those who sat here be- 
fore us. Concerning the utility of most of them there has 
been but little question, the principal opposition arising from 
a feeling of reluctance to large expenditures during the pre- 
vailing depression in business affairs, and that it would be 
better to postpone action till the tax-payers are better able 
to sustain the burden. 

In addition to the regular business allotted to the City 
Council, several investigations have been instituted, among 
which were the inquiry into the causes of the unfortunate 
Blackstone-square accident on the 17th of September, the 
investigation into the Department of Common and Public 
Grounds, and into the Department of Health, in consequence 
of those departments incurring expenditures in excess of 
their appropriations. These inquiries, while they have 
brought to light no startling developments, will undoubtedly 
have the effect in the future to induce those who have re- 
sponsible duties to perform to exercise care in directions 
where care was never thought necessary before, and warn- 
ing boards and departments in charge of the public work 
that appropriations cannot be exceeded with impunity. 

The resolution recommended by the Committee on the 
Investigation into the Department of Common and Public 
Grounds, and adopted by the City Council, that a proper 
performance of the city work requires that the superinten- 
dent should hire the laborers, etc., might with profit be 
extended to some other departments, and result in some 
more sensible way of hiring laborers than has obtained dur- 
ing the past year, thus maintaining discipline in the depart- 
ments, relieving the members of the Council and raising the 
morale of the laborer. 

The most interesting occasion in which the City Council 
has participated during the last year was the dedication ot 
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the Army and Navy Monument, erected to the memory of 
those who lost their lives in the late civil war. To those 
who witnessed and took part in this pageant, perhaps the 
most splendid that ever took place in Boston, it will be a 
day of pleasant memories. 

I have given a résumé of the more important matters that 
have engaged the attention of the City Council during the 
municipal + year. With such projects before us, affecting, as 
they do, the comfort, the convenience, the health, the interest 
of our fellow-citizens, requiring patient study, sound judg- 
ment and honest convictions, concerning which there are so 
widely differing shades of opinion, and calling for full dis- 
cussions ; with the ordinary work of carrying on the Govern- 
ment, no wonder that the City Council of 1877 has lingered, 
laboring at its post of duty till the old year laps upon the 
new, and the farewells of the a age mingle with the 
greetings of the year that has come. . Our labors are now 
concluded, and we are to lay down the trust which was con 
fided to us by our fellow-citizens. 

It is pleasing to know that this session, with all its spirited 
debates, its sharp, decided differences of opinion, has not 
been marred by personalities. In conclusion, I once more 
return to you my sincere thanks for the honor you conferred 
upon me in placing me in this chair, and I assure you that I 
shall always have a friendly greeting for every member of 
this Council. We are now to part, and we part friends ; and 
our thanks are due to the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift that we have not been called upon to mourn the loss of 
any one among us, and, now that we meet here together for 
the last time, that He has permitted us to assemble with un- 
diminished numbers. 
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FINAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF 
ALDERMEN. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Jan. 5, 1878. 


After the business of the Board had been accom- 
plished, Alderman BurnuAM spoke as follows: — 


It becomes my pleasant duty to offer the following resolu- 
tion : — 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Board be presented to his Honor the 
Mayor for the admirable manner in which he has presided over its de- 
liberations during the past year, and for the interest he has manifested 
in the despatch of the business of the Board, and its members tender to 
him, on his retirement from office, their cordial and sincere wishes for 
his future health and happiness. 


I desire to add my personal testimony to the urbanity of 
manner and kindness of heart which, as a member of the 
Board, have ever been manifested toward me by his Honor 
during all my official and social intercourse with him, and 
this sentiment I know all the members will indorse ; because, 
in their official and social relations with the Mayor, they have 
all received like treatment, which demands a like recognition. 


ALDERMAN FitzGERALD.—I desire to say a few words 
upon the resolution before it is adopted by this Board. As 
we all know, the present Mayor came into office under very 
peculiar circumstances, and during the twelve months he has 
been in office he has had to contend with perhaps more than 
any Mayor who preceded him. When he was inaugurated it 
was considered by a great number of people in this city that 
he had been elected as a party man, and that he came into 
office under different auspices from those who had preceded 
him; certainly different from those elected within the last 
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twelve or fourteen years. His position was a peculiarly 
trying one. | 

The candidates for every office in and around City Hall 
were legion, and the greater number of them thought the 
Mayor, even if he had not the appointing power, at leasthad 
it within himself, and occupied a position from which he was — 
able to dictate to the several committees those who should 
be elected and rejected for public office. . His office has 
swarmed with applicants for office. Members of the Board 
know, of course, that the offices in the gift of the Mayor are 
very few; but for each of these there have been at least from 
fifty to one hundred candidates, and for positions on the 
police force the applicants were counted by thousands. The 
difficulty he had to contend with was this: when there was 
but one office to fill there were fifty or one hundred needy— 
and sometimes seedy and unfit candidates, and, when one 
was appointed, the other forty-nine or ninety-nine went off 
disgruntled, each forming himself into a crusader to preach 
down the terrible corruption and partisanship that prevailed 
in and around City Hall, because he was not appointed to 
office. There have been thousands of applicants for the 
position of police officer, which has the pay of a first-class 
mechanic with not half his independence. Few were ap- 
pointed; many were disappointed. Each disappointed one 
had his grievance, and went forth from City Hall to preach 
to his fellow-citizens what a terrible City Government this 
was. That was one of the elements he had to contend with. 

There was another. I have never spoken of it in my pub- 
lic speeches until now; and, I may say, that from the day 
of the Mayor’s nomination until now I have never had a 
word with him about his defeat, or the causes of it. I very 
seldom speak about it, and I am sorry to be obliged to speak 
of it here. I took particular pains not to allude to it in my 
public speeches in the campaign, and to keep it out of sight, 
because I thought that when the time came I would have an 
opportunity to speak of it from a more official position than a 
public rostrum. There was one element which the present 


Mayor had to contend against, and which accounts, more - 


than anything else, for the fact:that he was not reélected 
Mayor of the city of Boston; and it is no discredit to him at 
all. He had to contend against a feeling which was expressed 
in a more manly and honest manner some twenty years 
ago, but which the intelligence and shrewdness of these in- 
dividuals would not allow them to speak of publicly to-day. 
He was opposed by a sentiment which was un-American, un- 
worthy of the city of Boston, and unworthy of its intelligence 
and the position it holds among the cities of the United 
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States of America. I felt it during the campaign, and I feel 
it to-day. I felt that many thought, sir, that this City Hall 
should be a place where a foreign-born citizen, or many of 
them, ought to have no part in the government of this city. 
That was the great underlying sentiment which prevailed at 
the last election. JI am accustomed to speak plainly and 
boldly what I think. I didnot refer to it during the whole 
campaign; but I choose to refer to it now when I am bid- 
ding good-by to the Mayor of the City of Boston, and I do it 
more in sorrow than anything else. 

When I am elected to office in Boston, I want people to 
feel that it is not because the race from which I sprung is to 
be conciliated, and I do not want to be put one step farther 
in advance on that account. I also demand that, because my 
name bears an unmistakably Celtic origin, it shall not debar 
me from any office. 

Now, sir, the underlying sentiment which prevailed during 
the whole of the last campaign, and which prevented the re- 
election of Mr. Prince—and he ought to have been rein- 
dorsed — was that this element was growing too large in its 
proportions in and around City Hall. I have no sympathy 
with clannishness, whether of race or religion. I have 
thrown it aside in every position I have occupied, but I have 
also demanded that those who were associated with me should 
have the same liberal spirit and idea; and the more intelli- 
gent people are, the more I demand it, because the more 
criminal it is in them. 

Now. sir, I have felt—and I want to speak it here, when 
I am bidding the Mayor good-by — that the chief cause which 
contributed to the result of the last election was not the 
measures passed by the City Council, but this proscriptive 
feeling which prevailed, not only among a certain class of 
Republicans, but Democrats also. That was the chief cause. 

My proof is here, sir: ‘Take this Board of Aldermen ; 

not a measure has been passed here that has not been hon- 
estly and conscientiously voted for by some of the gentlemen 
around me who have been reélected.’ It did not debar them 
from receiving the unanimous nomination of all parties and 
classes. 
_ And yet, sir, that same cause was urged prominently as 
being a reason why the head of the executive branch should 
not receive a reélection, when the fact is, he did not deem it 
expedient to set up his dictum against the wishes of the Com- 
mon Council and the Board of Aldermen. Can that be the 
real cause? Can it be? It was the ostensible cause 5 the 
other I have mentioned was the real cause. 

I speak strongly of this matter, because I feel it, and it is 
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better to speak plainly than to be silent about it. It is better 
it should be brought to the light of day. I speak the senti- 
ment of a certain class in the community, and Ahey feel it 
keenly. When another election takes place I hope that feel- 
ing will be banished. It is not safe to array one class of 
citizens against another. I have not done it in my speeches ; 
but I speak of it here because I feel that it is my duty. 

The citizens of foreign birth demand that the accident of 
their coming from abroad shall not debar them from holding 
office ; that because their surnames are Fitzgerald and O’Brien 
they shall not be debarred taking part in public affairs, or 
deemed unworthy of public recognition. That is what they 
ask and demand. 

I speak of it because it has a direct bearing upon the de- 
feat of Mr. Prince. J want him to understand that he was 
defeated, not because he has not carried on the affairs of the 
City Government as honorably as any man who preceded him, 
but because of the Know-Nothingism of many Democrats and 
Republicans of this city. I want him to understand that 
23,000 voters of the City of Boston have precisely the same 
sentiment about the matter that I have, and that he carries 
with him into private life the respect and confidence of these 
people, and the Board of Aldermen with whom he has been 
associated for the last twelve months. 

In saying that which I do, I well know the criticism to which 
I expose myself,. but from letters which [ have received and 
from private conversations which I have heard, as also from 
articles in the public press, cunningly and astutely written, 
whose meaning was apparent to the dullest comprehension, I 
know I am right. 

In justice to myself, I may state here that the Mayor has 
never consulted me about any of his public appointments, 
nor have I obtruded my advice upon him; and I feel satisfied 
that in what he done, he has always been actuated by worthy ~ 
and honorable motives. 


The resolution was passed unanimously, and, hay- 
ing been transmitted to the Mayor, His Honor ap- 
peared, assumed the chair, and responded as fol- 
lows: — 


Gentlemen of the Board of Aldermen, — 


I am greatly obliged to you for the kind expressions of 
regard contained in the resolution, and beg you to accept 
therefor my most cordial thanks. As we are at the close of 
the municipal year, and this is the last meeting of the Board, 
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it seems to me proper that, before we separate, I should call 
your attention to the condition of municipal affairs, and re- 
view, for the information of your constituents, some of the 
more important work of the year. 


The City funded debt on the 1st of ia 1877, 


amounted to ‘ ‘ . $45,058,151 58 
This debt on the 31st of December, 1877, was , . 43,354,444 06 
The amount of the DEINE funds on the 31st of Decem- 

ber, 1877, was : . b : . 15,921,376 44 

Showing the net debt to be . P . $27,433,067 62 


As the water income pays the interest on the water 
debt, we may deduct the amount of this debt from the 
above balance ’ j } . riled 0460 Wis MES fut ae: 


Making the city debt, exclusive of the water debt, . $14,659,793 64 


During the year we have authorized the following loans, 
which have not been negotiated : — 


For Latin and English SA Schools : ‘ : ’ . $310,000 
Improved Sewerage “ : : 3 : -°3350 13000 
Stony Brook Sewerage . ; : , : 4 : » 183,000 
Widening Commercial street . ‘ : ; : , - 500,000 

$4 494,000 


The appropriation for the Latin and High Schools is to be 
met by the sales of certain school-houses not needed, as here- 
after stated, so that the amount of new debt will be about 
$4,184,000. 


RETRENCHMENT OF MUNICIPAL EXPENSES. 


It was expected, when we came into office. that the ex- 
penses of the Government would be diminished, and you 
will remember that I called your early attention to the sub- 
ject in my inaugural remarks. <A joint special committee 
was appointed to investigate the various departments, and 
report what retrenchment could be made therein without 
detriment to the public service. They gave to the work a 
great deal of time and labor. Their report resulted in a 
reduction of the salaries of city officers of nearly $100,000. 
The Committee on Appropriations also reported a reduction 
in the appropriations for the several departments of over 
$500,000. By these savings and the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of restoring to the Treasury all unexpended appropri- 
ations, instead of sweeping them into the sinking funds as 


® 
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hitherto, we were enabled to reduce the tax levy of 1877 
more than half a million of dollars. I think further re- 
trenchment might be made in our municipal expenses with- 
out injury to the interests of the city. The costs of govern- 
ment are greater than they should be. We have too many 
three-headed commissioners to do our work: <A great say- 
ing might be made by consolidating some of the depart- 
ments. By direction of the Council, I endeavored to obtain 
from the Legislature authority to create and abolish commis- 
sions, and to consolidate them as the interests of the city 
might require ; but without success. It would seem that the 
city should best understand its own wants and necessities, 
and be empowered to adopt such methods of conducting its 
business, not inconsistent with public policy, as it might 
deem best for its interests. I think the application to the 
Legislature will be renewed, and that it will yet see the 
justice of granting our request. 


BETTERMENT CLAIMS. 


There have been pending in the courts, for a long time, 
suits to recover betterment taxes due the city. During the 
year the Committee on Streets, on the part of this Board, 
undertook the settlement of these claims, and, after much 
negotiation, they succeeded in effecting adjustments by which 
they recovered $279,947.76. This was done with the appro- 
bation of the City Solicitor, and reflects much eredit on the 
skilful management of the committee. | 


SEWERS. 


During the past year the great measure of the intercepting 
sewer, which has been before the citizens and the govern- 
ment for many years, has received the earnest attention of 
the City Council. Appreciating the necessity of providing a 
system of sewerage which shall secure the health and safety 
of our people, they determined that there should be no 
further delay in acting on this matter. As soon, therefore, 
as the engineers made their report, on the plans submitted 
by the scientific commission appointed in 1875, the subject 
was at once considered, the recommendations of the commis- 
sioners adopted, and the work commenced. I trust it will — 
be vigorously prosecuted, so that the salutary results ex- 
pected from it may be attained as soon as possible. Although 
this great measure will require a large expenditure of money, 
the necessity of its adoption fully justifies the undertaking. 
I think I may safely say that our action in this matter is fully 
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indorsed by the citizens. I may add, before passing from 
this subject, that the debt to be incurred by the sewer will 
not press so severely upon our tax-payers as might be sup- 
posed. It is computed that the work will require about five 
years for its completion. The moneys appropriated for its 
cost will not, therefore, be all required at once, but only as 
the construction progresses. The debt of the city which 
matures during this period, amounts to about $800,000, and 
will be paid from the Sinking Fund, so that the indebtedness 
of the city at the completion of the sewer will not be greatly 
augmented, unless it be increased by large expenditures’ in 
the future, by the appropriations for this and the Stony- 
brook sewer and Commercial-street widening. This result 
will be gratifying to our citizens, and they will be also glad 
to know that, through the able management of the committee 
having charge of the work, the land damages have been set- 
tled, and the required lands purchased at much less than the 
estimates. The cost of such sections of the work as have 
already been contracted for is also much less than was 
expected, being seventeen per cent. less than the figures of 
the engineers. The committee have shown great skill in 
locating the sewer as much as possible in the public streets, 
thus lessening the land damages, and, by arranging so as to 
have several routes from which to make a selection, they 
have had great advantage in negotiating for rights of way 
through private grounds. More than 9,000 feet of such way 
—nearly three-fourths of the whole — have been secured 
without cost. All this has required a vast deal of time, and 
reflects much credit upon the committee. If we should have 
the same success in the rest of the work, and it shall be 
found, in an age which has witnessed the construction of the 
Hoosae Tunnel and the Danvers Hospital, that an enterprise 
to cost millions has been completed for less than the original 
estimates, with no contractors besieging the City Treasury 
with long bilis of extras, this committee, and their successors 
in office, will require no monument to perpetuate their fame 
and memory. 


COMMERCIAL-STREET WIDENING. 


The widening of Commercial street is another important 
measure which has occupied your attention. I need not 
refer to the advantages of this improvement to our mercantile 
interests. They are generally known and recognized. The 
question was not whether the widening should be done, but 
whether it should be done now. ‘The great expense of the 
measure created differences of opinion as to present action 
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therein, but the wise arrangement by which all cost beyond 
the amount appropriated for the purpose should be borne by 
abutters and others benefited by the improvement, will 
justify, I think, your action in the matter, and satisfy gen- 
erally our citizens. The subject demanded and has received 
your careful attention, and has occupied a great deal of your 
time. 


PARKS. 


You have been called to consider the subject of parks. 
Our citizens have felt for some years that Boston should 
possess a park for the accommodation of its increasing pop- 
ulation. It is generally conceded that there should be in 
vicinity of all large cities open spaces of territory, where 
those who are compelled to live in crowded streets and alleys 
can resort for pure air and recreation. Parks are not wanted 
merely because they adorn and make cities attractive. The- 
chief argument in their favor is, that they conduce to the 
health and comfort of the people. The sanitary outweighs 
the esthetic argument. The desire of our citizens for a park 
first found public expression in 1869, when a large number 
of our heavy tax-payers petitioned the City Government to 
take initiatory action for its accomplishment. 

The subject soon commanded general attention, and much 
enthusiasm was excited in its behalf. It is worthy of note 
that the warmest friends of the park scheme were not those 
most benefited by it, —the citizens who were without the 
means and opportunity to visit the country in the hot summer 
months. The wealthy tax-payers — those who would be 
required to pay the cost of parks — were the most earnest 
advocates for the measure. The petitioners represented 
nearly $10,000,000 of taxable property. They felt that 
parks were desirable not only for sanitary benefits, but 
because they would adorn the city, make it attractive | 
to strangers, and advance its commercial importance and 
prosperity. | 

This park feeling led to the appointment of a Board of 
Park Commissioners, who devised a series of parks, located 
in different sections of the city, connected by park roads, 
thus giving park accommodations to all our citizens. This 
scheme has been generally approved, and it is apparent that 
its adoption, with some modifications, would have received 
the approbation of all classes, if the great depression in 
business, which occurred soon atter the report of the com- 
missioners, had not alarmed our citizens, and led them to 
believe that it would be best to defer action in the premises 
until our industries should revive. There were, however, 
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those whose opinions were entitled to respect, who thought 
that the present time of depressed prices and unemployed 
labor was the best time for the commencement of the enter- 
prise. 

I drew your attention to the subject in my inaugural re- 
marks, and presented both sides of the argument. I also 
advised you of the necessity of immediate action for the im- 
provement of the sanitary condition of the Back-Bay terri- 
tory. In so doing I felt that the plan of the commissioners, 
in respect to the Back-Bay flats, or some portion of it, would 
be adopted. ‘The subject has been carefully considered by 
the City Council in all its relations, and it is evident that, 
while most of them favored some portions of the park scheme, 
they did not deem it prudent or judicious to increase at this 
time the public debt by the expenditure which its adoption 
would require. It was evident from the debates on the re- 
port of the Committee on Parks, who reccommended the 
immediate inception of the scheme, that its opponents did not 
object to parks per se, but because they thought it unwise to 
commence the work at this time. 

Your conclusions in the matter reflected, without doubt, 
the opinions of your constituents. ‘The action of the Council 
in the purchase of the flats on the Back Bay for the improve- 
ment of the sanitary condition of that section of the city — 
indeed, I might say of the whole city, since every portion of 
it has felt the influence of the Back-Bay sewer nuisance — was 
most wise, and I feel assured it receives the full approbation 
of our citizens. 

You have purchased 106 acres of land at half its real 
value, even in these times of depressed prices. This ac- 
quisition will enable us to abate a nuisance which was de- 
pressing the value of a vast amount of taxable property, and » 
fast making Boston a most unhealthy city. When the land 
shall be filled and improved, it will constitute a park, which, 
with the Common, the Public Garden, and the squares of 
Commonwealth avenue, will contain a sufficient area for the 
use and enjoyment of such of our citizens who live in that 
part of the city known as the city proper, for a long time. 
T trust that your successors in office will recognize the wis- 
dom of improving at once this territory. 

The sewers required to conduct the waters of Muddy river 
and Stony Brook should be built as soonas possible, in com- 
pliance with the recommendation of the Park Commissioners 
in their sixth report. The act of the Legislature passed in 
1872 empowers the city to unite with the town of Brookline 
and divert the waters of Muddy river so as to carry them in 
a more direct line to Charles river. The plan which accom- 
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panies the commissioners’ report, proposes to make’ such 
diversion at the point where the river touches Brookline 
avenue; but I hope it will be found more judicious to tap 
these waters at or near Longwood station, on the Brookline 
Railroad, so that the lands between this road and Brookline 
avenue may be drained and made valuable for building sites. 
The work of filling the land purchased should also be com- 
menced at once. We have annually about 150,000 loads of 
ashes and street sweepings, for which a dumping-ground is 
needed. Here we have one. 

I am glad that, by your order of Monday, you have di- 
rected this dirt to be placed there. If a small annual appro- 
priation were made for Back-Bay improvements, we should 
not only get the flats soon covered, so as to be no longer 
offensive, but ready for laying out and planting, since it is 
probable that a large portion of this area will be formed into 
a lake, to be supplied from the waters of Charles river. It 
would be the truest economy to make the park as sour as 
possible, for it has been demonstrated, by the experience of 
other cities, that parks have so greatly raised the value of 
surrounding property as to repay their cost, in a short time, 
by the revenue derived from increased taxation. In the 
neighborhood of this park the houses of our wealthy citizens 
will be found. As soon as it is filled and made attractive, 
all sanitary apprehensions will dissipate, building will com- 
mence at once, and costly structures, like those which make 
Beacon street and Commonwealth avenue the finest streets 
of any city in this country, will be erected, which will 
annually yield, like those in other portions of the Back Bay, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of taxes to the treasury. 

I am aware that the plan of making work to relieve the 
wants of unemployed laborers is not generally approved, 
but there are so many of them at this time who, suffering for 
the necessaries of life, are willing to work at low wages, that | 
I think our tax-payers would regard their employment, 
during the winter, in filling the park, as a measure not only 
of economy, but humanity. 


FERRIES. 


You have been called to consider and act upon the subject 
of free ferries. This matter has been before the Government 
for many years. By the provisions of the act of 1869 the — 
city was authorized to purchase the property of the East 
Boston Ferry Company, and, after its purchase, to free or 
levy tolls upon them as it saw fit. The purchase was 
made and rates of ferriage established. Soon, however, the 
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residents of East Boston agitated the question of relieving 
the tolls and making the ferries free. 

In the newspapers, at public meetings, and in various 
ways, the matter was discussed, under the expectation of 
creating a public sentiment which should demand the accom- 
plishment of the desired object. It was complained that the 
tolls were a serious charge upon the prosperity of East 
Boston, that its business suffered, that commerce was 
driven from its wharves, notwithstanding their ample accom- 
modations and deep water, and that real estate was depressed. 
Application was finally made to the City Government for 
relief, and in 1871 the Board of Aldermen, then comprising 
some of our ablest business men, by unanimous vote, passed 
an order establishing free ferries, but it failed to receive the 
confirmation of the Common Council by a single vote. This 
defeat of a measure of so much interest to the citizens of that 
section did not discourage them. The matter was kept con- 
stantly before the people, and every means adopted to create 
for it friends. 

Early in the present year it was brought again to the at- 
tention of the City Council by a petition signed by nearly 
8,000 citizens, embracing the leading men of the com- 
munity, the prominent and representative members of 
every vocation and profession. His Excellency the Governor 
signed it, as did twenty bank presidents, and hundreds of 
merchants, importers, traders, jobbers, bankers, manufac- 
turers, mechanics, express companies, lawyers, and business 
men of every kind and class. ‘The petitioners represented 
nearly $100,000,000 of taxable property. 

The newspapers, for the most part, either favored the 
project or made no pronounced objection against it. The 
petition was referred to the Joint Standing Committee on 
East Boston Ferries, comprising five members of the City 
Council and three Aldermen, who gave the subject careful 
and exhaustive consideration. 

The facts in the case would be imperfectly stated if it was 
not observed that the committee gave public notice of their 
hearings on the petition by advertisement in the newspapers, 
and requested all those who objected to the prayer of the 
petitioners to appear and be heard. 

Notwithstanding adjournment after adjournment was had 
to enable remonstrants to appear, none appeared at any 
meeting, either in person or by proxy. It is a surprising 
fact, in view of subsequent occurrences, that not even a re- 
monstrance in writing was made during all the time the 
matter was before the City Council. © 
The committee, by a unanimous report, setting forth with 
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great and convincing force the merits of the measure, recom- 
mended the abolition of the tolls. No opposition to the 
report was made in this Board. It received their full ap- 
proval, and the order recommended therein was passed by 
unanimous vote. In the Common Council the measure 
received some opposition, which led to its discussion. 

It seems strange that, at this stage of the proceeding, none 
of the citizens who afterwar ds remonstrated against the order 
did not appear and encourage its opponents ‘in the Council. 
It seems strange that the papers, which claim to reflect 
public opinion, did not sound the alarm and admonish the 
City Government of the wrong that was being perpetrated. 
But, as has been observed, no remonstrants were at this 
time heard; no warning came’ from the press. The order 
was passed by a large vote. It needed only the approving 

signature of the Mayor —as was supposed by its friends a 
to become a law. 

Whilst considering the question of approval, for the first 
time since the matter came before the Government, remon- 
strants appeared. I suspended action in the premises until 
I could hear their reasons of objection, and examine the 
questions of law which had been raised touching the power 
of the city to pass the order. 

It is proper to state that petitions requesting me to inter- 
pose my veto were signed by large numbers of our best and 
well-known citizens, some of whom had previously favored 
the measure. Other petitions in favor of freeing the ferries 
were also filed, representing with those previously made, 
more than 15,000 signers. 

In view of the action of the citizens upon the subject of 
the free ferries, since their purchase, as shown in their ap- 
parent approval of the doings of the City Council in 1871, — 
in their refusal to interpose objection when the petition was 
first made to the present. Council, when it came before the — 
committee, when report thereon was made here, when the 
order was passed here, when the matter went to the other 
branch of the Council, and as shown by the large number of 
tax-paying citizens who endorsed the petition, —I felt that 
objection on my part-would be improper, as indicating that 
I felt more confidence in the correctness of my own opinion 
than in those of many eee of our most respected and 
intelligent citizens. 

Not, viewing the question as one of principle, but of 
policy and expediency merely, I thought that the will of the 
people, so emphatically and unmistakably expressed, should 
be obeyed. 

The point of law was raised whether the city had power, 
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under the act of 1869, to pass the order. The City Solicitor 
was of opinion that no such power existed. My construction 
of the act led me to a different conclusion; but I thought if 
the order were approved by me, and the Court should after- 
wards find that the City Council had exceeded their powers, 
the wrong would be easily corrected. Under the circum- 
stances, | gave the measure my approval. 

As you are aware, the opponents of free ferries appealed 
to the judges ; and they have held that the doings of the city 
in the premises were illegal and void. It must be presumed 
that this decision is correct, and itisa matter of congratulation 
that the judgment of the Supreme Court has put at rest this 
vexatious and disturbing question. 

Your successors are not again to have this subject of dis- 
cord before them. Candor compels me to admit that, not- 
withstanding the efforts which have been made to make the 
City Government believe that our citizens desire the ferries 
to be free, the unmistakable expression of the opinion of the 
voters and tax-payers of Boston, shown in the recent munici- 
pal election, is conclusive evidence to the contrary. 

It may be further observed that the votes of the citizens 
of East Boston might justify the inference that their interest 
in this measure has been greatly exaggerated or largely mod- 
ified, and that they are satisfied it is unreasonable to ask the 
tax-payers of other portions of the city to contribute to the 
cost of free ferries for the benefit of their own section. 

If I am right in my conclusions that the decision of the 
Court will relieve henceforth the City Government from fur- 
ther consideration of this subject, my refusal to veto the 
measure will prove a blessing in disguise, although I am not 
entitled to claim any merit for my action. 


Hiau ScHOOLS. 


You have made appropriation for the building of school- 
houses for the accommodation of the Latin and High schools 
on the lot of land on Warren avenue, purchased for the pur- 
pose in 1872. These school-houses have been greatly needed 
for a long time, but the large sum required to build them led 
to the postponement of the work. We found that the inter- 
ests of these schools would not permit longer delay, and the 
construction of the building has been commenced. It is a 
cause of congratulation that their cost, which will be: about 
$450,000, will not increase the tax levy, nor permanently 
augment the city debt, for it is provided in the order for the 
erection of these school-houses, that the proceeds of the sales 
of the Bedford-street, South-street, Harrison-avenue, and 
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Chardon-street school lots, which will not be needed, are to 
be appropriated to the payment of the loans required for the 
work. 


LICENSE COMMISSIONERS. 


It is gratifying to know that the license laws have been en- 
forced to the entire satisfaction, as I believe, of most of our 
citizens. As is well known, the enforcement of the laws 
regulating the sale of intoxicating liquors has, for obvious 
reasons, been most difficult. The License Commissioners of 
previous years had only partial success in the discharge of 
their onerous duties, but the skilful management and vigorous 
action of the present Board have been productive of the hap- 
piest results. They have succeeded in arresting almost com- 
pletely the sale of intoxicating drink on the Sabbath, and 
prevented to a very large extent unlicensed sales on other 
days. Their report will show that by their wise management 
they have reduced the expenses of the commission more than 
one-third, and increased the revenue from licenses above that 
of last year more than $60,000. 


WATER. 


The work of bringing water from Sudbury river, although 
it has been vigorously prosecuted, will require another year 
for its completion. The conduit is practically completed, 
and can be used in case of need for filling Lake. Cochituate, 
or for a direct supply to the city, should accident happen to 
the old conduit. The storeage basins at Framingham are 
well advanced. A large part of the work of the Mystic-val- 
ley sewer has been completed. The net cost of the water 
works to Jan. 1, 1878, is $16,356,282.04. The amount of 
the bonded water debt on the 31st of December, 1877, was 
$12,773,273.98. The total receipts for water rents during — 
1877 was $1,099,625.27. After paying current expenses and 
the interest on the debt, including interest on the difference 
between the bonded debt and the net cost of the water works, 
as required by law, there was about $54,131 which were paid 
into the sinking fund for the extinguishment of the debt. It 
is a most gratifying fact that our water income more than 
pays the interest on our water debt. - 


CHELSEA BRIDGE. 


An attempt was made by the city of Chelsea to obtain 
from the Legislature of last year an act requiring the City of 
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Boston to build and maintain more than its just proportion 
of Chelsea Bridge at the cost of more than $70,000. At the 
same time the savings banks of the State combined to obtain 
a reduction of the taxes assessed upon their assets, and ex- 
emption also from all tax on the United States bonds held by 
them on deposit. This would have caused an annual loss to 
the city of $260,000 for its share of the former and $50,000 
for its share of the latter. I protested against this injustice, 
and we succeeded, through the earnest and vigorous efforts 
of the Committee on Legislative Matters, in defeating all 
these measures. I trust that we have made our rights in the 
premises so apparent that no new attempts will hereafter be 
made to disturb them. 


Pusuic INstirutions. 


Dnring the year the female poor have been removed from 
Deer Island to Austin Farm, and the neglected children to 
the Marcella-street Home, thus separating the unfortunate 
poor from the vicious. The propriety of this measure has 
long been recognized by the Directors of Public Institutions, 
and we may rejoice that it has been at last accomplished. 
Deer Island is now occupied by the houses of Industry 
and Reformation. During the year I have made many visits 
to these institutions, and have observed with great satisfac- 
tion and pleasure the excellent system of management under 
the able Board of Directors. In my judgement, no depart- 
ment of the Government is better conducted. The organiz- 
ing capacity and administrative ability of the President of 
the Board have inaugurated many important improvements 
which will be productive of most salutary results, and enable 
these reformatory institutions to accomplish to a gratifying 
extent the objects for which they were established. The 
proposal to teach the children of the Reform School trades, 
so that they may be able, when discharged from the island, 
to obtain honest means of support, is worthy of all commen- 
dation, and alike indicates the benevolence and wisdom of the 
directors. The formation of a military corps among the 
boys is further evidence of good management. Military ex- 
ercises have had a wholesome influence upon the discipline 
and spirits of the boys, caused a marked improvement in their 
conduct, and enabled, without doubt, the officers of the in- 
stitution to govern them with greater ease and facility. A 
considerable part of the printing and other work of the city 
might be done at the island, if prejudice does not impede 
the efforts of the directors, so that in time the institution 
might become, toa large extent, self-supporting. I trust 
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your successors will codperate in the accomplishment of a 
result so desirable. 


GAS. 


There has been for along time a growing opinion in the 
public mind that we pay more for the gas actually consumed 
by the city than we should. Ihave no doubt that there is 
reason for this belief. The annual expenses of the Lamp 
Department are nearly $500,000. I think a great saving 
could be made here, and early in the year gave my attention 
to the subject. The average annual cost to the city of every 
gas lamp within its limits is over $50, and that of each one 
within the city proper is over $31. We have nearly 10,000 
lamps. I tind that responsible parties were willing to lay 
the pipes and furnish the same amount of gas, with equal 
illuminating power, at $25 per lamp, and, probably, much 
less. The cost to the city of New York is only $19.50 per 
lamp. A great saving might also be made by the adoption of the 
system of instantaneously lighting and extinguishing the gas 
which has been successfully introduced in Providence. The 
authorities of that city exhibited to me the operation of the 
system, and satisfied me of its practicability. It was my 
hope that we might have inaugurated reforms and changes 
during the year which would have largely diminished the 
costs of this department, but circumstances beyond my power 
to control have prevented a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished. I trust the needed reforms are only delayed, and ~ 
that the agitation of the subject will result in their future 
accomplishment. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


wo 


I had hoped also that the City Council would have recog- 
nized the wisdom of establishing industrial or developing 
schools, where pupils could be thoroughly taught, in the » 
shortest possible time, the trade or art which they purpose to 
pursue for a living. We teach in our common school every- — 
thing else except this. The establishment of industrial 
schools would enable our youth to ascertain the natural taste 
and inclination of their minds as to mechanical pursuits, and 
thus prepare themselves to begin life with the practical 
knowledge which would enable them to follow the vocation 
best fitted for them, instead of following the old and slow 
method of the apprentice system. The report of the com- 
mittee charged with the consideration of this subject, with 
the order recommending the establishment of one of these 
schools, did not meet the approbation of this Board; but I 
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cannot but feel that the wisdom of the measure will soon be 
appreciated ; that it has been postponed merely, and not 
abandoned. Boston has always led the van in the cause of 
educational progress, and I trust she will not be found apa- 
thetic in this important matter. 


Stony Brook, Muppy River, anp Roxpury CANAL. 


These nuisances have long been the subject of complaint. 
The attention of the City Government has been repeatedly 
called to them. The Board of Health has again and again 
demanded their abatement. The sewage which has passed 
through these conduits has greatly affected the comfort and 
health of our citizens, and various schemes have been pro- 
posed for relief. Hitherto nothing has been accomplished. 
The recent action of the Council, in the passage of the order 
recommended by the Joint Special Committee on the Im- 
provement of Stony Brook, will effect what is necessary to 
remedy the mischief from this source. ‘The filling up of the 
Back-Bay flats purchased by the city, and the construction 
of the sewer, as suggested by the Park Commissioners, will 
remedy the Muddy river nuisance. I regret that this sani- 
tary work was not completed by filling the Roxbury Canal. 
This project has received a great deal of attention from the 
Council during the year, and it is evident that they would 
_ have adopted the proper measures of remedy, if there had 
- been time to examine the questions of law which have arisen 
as to the rights of the city in the premises. The subject has 
been referred to the next City Government, and will, with- 
out doubt, receive its early attention and action. I congrat- 
ulate the citizens that the offensive odors and exhalations 
from these polluted waters are soon to be relieved, 


COLUMBUS-AVENUE PAVEMENT. 


The city has been experimenting for years to find the kind 
of pavements for our streets which shall best answer all re- 
quirements. We have had wood, iron, cobble-stone, the 
Belgian, and macadamized pavement. My attention was 
early drawn to the asphalt pavement as possessing, upon the 
whole, more of the desired advantages than any other. I 
visited New York and Washington with some of the Alder- 
men to examine the specimens to be found there of this kind 
of pavement. The freedom of the asphalt concrete from 
noise and dust, its imperviousness to water and frost, and its 
apparent durability, are great recommendations, I drew 
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the attention of the Council to it, and advised its trial. You 
have laid it down in Columbus avenue. I am told that it 
gives much satisfaction to those who live in that vicinity, 
and, as the experienced and able Superintendent of Streets 
inclines to the belief (if I am not misinformed) that this 
pavement is likely to prove superior, in the respects I have 
mentioned, to all others, I feel confident that we have 
solved the problem which has hitherto occupied so much 
time and been the subject of so much experiment. The 
asphalt pavement, if properly laid, will be found the best for 
the level streets and avenues of the Back-Bay territory, 
although the Belgian blocks may perhaps be better for the 
commercial streets which are used by heavily loaded wagons 
and drays. I may say in this connection that, during the 
year, we have macadamized and put in order for travel 
Chester park to Beacon street, Commonwealth avenue to 
Chester park, and authorized the completion of Huntington 
avenue. 


SMALL-POX HOosPpirTau. 


During the year a site for the small-pox hospital has been — 
purchased and the hospital built. This is a matter of con- 
eratulation. Great difficulty has hitherto been experienced 
in obtaining a lot of land for this purpose. For obvious 
reasons objection was everywhere made to the neighborhood 
of this institution. After much inquiry we found a location 
to which no opposition was made. The hospital is a model 
building of its kind, and will accommodate as many patients 
as will be likely to seek admission to it, even should the 
disease become epidemic. 


Horst RAILROADS. 


You have given a good deal of time to the horse-railroad | 
companies. ‘They have filed an exceptionally large number 
of petitions for locations, and the hearings thereon have been 
protracted. In some cases where there have been conflict- 
ing applications by different roads much time and thought 
have been required for their adjustment. In matters where - 
the public have rights, individuals rights, and railroad cor-— 
porations rights, the exercise of the powers delegated to the 
Board of Alderman to locate street railways is oftentimes 
most embarrassing and difficult. All will not be satisfied, — 
whatever is done ; but I think you can justly feel that in — 
most of the cases where you have been required to adjudi- 
cate these questigns your conclusions have been, upon the 
whole, satisfactory and correct. 
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Army AND Navy MonuMENT. 


The year has witnessed the completion of the monument 
erected in memory of the men of the army and navy who 
died in the war for the Union. The event was appropri- 
ately celebrated. It drew to the city large numbers of dis- 
tinguished strangers from all parts of the country, who have 
expressed themselves much gratified by the hospitality re- 
ceived from our citizens. Occasions like those of the 17th 
of June, 1875, and September 17, 1877, are of infinite 
value in the restoration of that amity and good-will be- 
tween the different sections of the country, without which 
there can be no solid or lasting union. Viewed in these 
relations, I think our tax-payers will not regard the cost of 
the celebration as improper or excessive. 

It will appear from the sketch I have given that the duties 
of the City Council during the year have been arduous. I am 
told, by those familiar with the city business, that we have 
been called to perform very much more work in amount and 
importance than any previous administration. I believe it 
has been well done, and that the City Government of 1877 
can review its record with satisfaction and pride. 

In my inaugural address I took occasion to say “that it 
was our duty to exercise the powers delegated to us for the 
welfare and prosperity of all the citizens, without regard to 
party differences or party interests.” I now place upon the rec- 
ord the assertion that none of the many important measures 
upon which you have been called to act have been considered 
otherwise than upon their true merits. There does not ap- 
pear in any of your discussions and votes the slightest evi- 
dence that you have been actuated by partisan or improper 
motives, and it would be impossible to ascertain from any- 
thing said or done here what were the politics of the Board. 

I believe, and I have no doubt your constituents believe, 
that all your official acts have been honestly performed, and 
with the sole design of promoting the best interests of the 
city. It is true that during the canvass preceding the late 
municipal election grave complaints were made against the 
administration for shortcomings and malfeasance; but, if 
the press be a just exponent of public opinion, no dissatisfac- 
tion was felt by the citizens with you, for none of the meas- 
ures to which I have alluded, and on which you have acted, 
are assailed or opposed. 

It may, therefore, be fairly inferred that your official con- 
duct is approved. The complaints were against me alone. 
When the passions and animosities excited by the late contest 
shall have subsided, I trust my actions will be fairly exam- 
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ined, and without prejudice. If, then, the verdict be against 
me, I shall find such consolation as I can in the conscious- 
ness of good intentions. 

My successor may bring to the discharge of his official 
duties more ability than I possess, but he will not be actuated 
by a greater solicitude for the interests of the city, nora 
higher regard for its welfare and honor. I invoke for him a 
larg er charity and a fairer trial at the bar of public opinion 
than have been accorded to me. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my great obligations 
to that able and accomplished officer, the City Clerk, for the 
valuable aid be has rendered me, and to the efficient City 
Messenger and his courteous assistants for their many kind 
attentions. My thanks are also due for the assistance I have 
- received in the discharge of my duties from the heads of the 
several departments and other officers, and especially from 
the Chief of Police. | 

And now the parting word must be said. It was the 
just observation of Dr. Johnson that we never do anything 

which we have been accustomed to do, with the conscious- 
ness that we are doing it for the last time, without a certain 
feeling of sadness. I confess to something of this sentiment. 

When we separate to-day, we shall never again meet in 
the same official relations. For the last time we occupy to- 
gether these seats. I have noticed with pleasure the uniform 
courtesy and.considerate regard for the rights of each other | 
which you have observed at all your meetings. I know of 
nothing upon the record of a personal character which any 
of you could wish to obliterate. May the same kindly feel- 
ings long continue after we have gone hence, and prosperity 
and happiness attend you all. 


At the conclusion of the Mayor’s Address, Alder- 
man FITZGERALD submitted the following resolve: — 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Board are due to JOHN T. CLARK, 
Esq., the Chairman, for his impartiality and courtesy while presiding 
at its meetings, and for the valuable aid and assistance which he has at 
all times rendered to his associates in the committee- “room and at the 
public meetings of the Board. 


Alderman FirzGEraLtp. — Perhaps it would be in place 
for me to say a few words on this resolve. I perhaps more 
than any other member of this Board have come in contact 
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with the alderman opposite in our public debates. He and 
I have differed more with each other in our arguments than 
perhaps any other members of this Board. The resolution 
which I have offered represents the feelings which I have 
towards him now that we are about to part and not to. meet 
again perhaps in an official capacity such as we occupy to- 
day. I will say this, and all the members of the Board will 
bear me out in it, that no matter how warmly he may debate 
questions with members of this Board, no matter how warmly 
he and other members of this Board may apparently use 
words against each other, whatever has been said, so far as 
he is concerned, has been to the question and not to the in- 
dividual who opposed him; and whatever he has said has 
been forgotten in the social relations that should exist 
between the members of this Board. That one peculiarity 
which [ have noticed in him, is a rare virtue in public men. 
They sometimes cannot distinguish between your position 
to themselves personally, and your position to the measures 
they advocate. He is a different kind of a man from that. 
There is another quality that I want to bear testimony to 
here. He has differed from me on many questions; but I 
want to say that he has presented his views fearlessly. No 
member of this board has come forward to share his responsi- 
bility for his acts. I have known him before I came into 
this Board, for I was acquainted with him on an important 
committee while I was a member of the other branch; and, 
in view of what has lately taken place, I want to bear cheer- 
ful tribute to his manliness of character. When people go 
elsewhere and see the members of the Board of Aldermen of 
other cities, they will come back and find that Alderman 
John T Clark is something more than the mere individual 
whom you see occupying such positions elsewhere; and the 
City of Boston will be fortunate if she can have men of his 
stamp and kind, who not only are not afraid to speak their 
minds upon public questions, but are not afraid of the con- 
sequences to themselves. I want to bear this tribute to him, 
now that I am leaving this Board of Aldermen, and he is 
leaving it; for I feel that the resolve that I have offered is 
but the reflection of the sentiments of every member of this 
Board. 


The resolution was passed unanimously, and Al-— 
derman CLARK having taken the chair, addressed the 
Board as follows : — 
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Gentlemen of the Board of Aldermen: — 


For the sentiments expressed in the resolution which you 
have been pleased to adopt, I tender my sincere and heart- 
felt thanks. I assure you that I fully appreciate the kindly 
sentiments which prompt the act. 

It has been my privilege to serve the city as an alderman 
for six successive years, during which time | have participated 
in the consideration of some of the most important questions — 
which have been brought before any City Council since 
Boston became a city. Questions which have affected the 
future growth and prosperity of the city, as well as the 
safety and comfort of the inhabitants, have be enacted upon. 
Many of them were vehemently opposed in the outset, and 
were only carried by strenuous efforts; most of them have 
already vindicated themselves, while some, which have been 
delayed year after year, until the present, bid fair to shortly 
prove their utility. I came into the Board a believer in the 
future of Boston, and I have always been a consistent 
advocate of every work which would tend to augment the 
commercial importance of the city; and, when I review the 
transactions of the past six years, I can almost trace an im- 
provement in our business relations, coextensive with our 
schemes of public improvement. I therefore leave this 
Board more than ever convinced that every dollar judiciously 
expended in the improvement and ornamentation of the city 
is a wise investment in a business point of view, if nothing 
else is taken into consideration. 

The property of Boston must depend upon its commerce 
and manufactures, and our facilities in these respects are un- 
limitable. With our magnificent harbor, free from ice the 
year round, with depth of water sufficient to float the largest 
vessels; with our present and anticipated connections with 
the great grain depots of the West, and cotton-fields of » 
the South, and our admirable facilities for handling all kinds 
of merchandise, there is no reason why Boston should not be . 
the greatest commercial city of the Atlantic coast. And I 
therefore believe that, as the individual prosperity of every 
citizen depends upon the prosperity of the city, it is the 


duty of the City Council, as conservators of the public wel- — 


fare, to improve our business facilities by every means in its 
power. 

One of the essentials of a commercial city are good 
thoroughfares. In this respect much has been done during 
the past six years. Having served as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Laying out and Widening Streets during that 
period, I am familiar with the work which has been done. 
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In 1872 the work of levelling Fort Hill had just been finished ; 
since then streets have been laid out end built, and the terri- 
tory covered with handsome business structures. 

The great fire of 1872 afforded an excellent opportunity 
for improving the streets in one of the principal business 
parts of the city. To you who were familiar with that part 
of the city before the fire it is needless to point out what 
has been done in this respect. I think that all will admit 
the improvement. There is now hardly a vacant lot remain- 
ing on what was the burnt district. 

The damages on account of laying out and widening 
streets since 1872 amounts to $9,107,611.97, und are 
settled within a few thousand dollars. The betterments 
assessed on the same account amount to $1,965,692.34, and 
five-sixths of the amount has been paid. 

Within six years great improvements have been made on the 
Back-Bay territory ; West Chester park, Commonwealth ave- 
nue, and Huntingdon avenue to West Chester park have been 
completed, and opened to public travel. The parks on Com- 
monwealth avenue have been completed from Clarendon 
street to West Chester park. All who remember this part 
of the city as a valueless marsh, or, later, an unsightly gravel 
heap, cannot but feel grateful for the wise foresight ‘which 
planned and directed the improvement. 

One of the most important functions of the City Council 
is the preservation of the public health, not only on account 
of the welfare of the permanent residents of the city, but 
that it may be made safe and inviting to those who visit us 
from’ abroad. Much has been done within six years to im- 
prove the sanitary condition of the city. 

The Board of Health was established in 1872, immediately 

after the small-pox excitement. The Board has been inde- 
fatigable in searching out and eradicating sources of disease, 
and no epidemic of disease has occurred since its establish- 
ment. In such matters, of course, absolute safety cannot 
be assured, but, as long as we have a Board as active and 
vigilant as the present one watching over our interests, we 
can feel tolerably secure. 
_ By providing for the construction of the improved system 
of sewerage the present Board of Aldermen have shown how 
fully they appreciate the importance of improving the 
sanitary condition of the city. 

Another indispensable necessity for a healthful city is an 
ample supply of pure water. This has been provided for by 
the additional supply obtained from Sudbury river. The city 
had entirely outgrown the facilities which were ample when 
the Cochituate water was first introduced. There was 
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scarcely enough to supply the necessary quantity for house- 
hold purposes, and the wants of manufacturers could not be 
considered. 

The belief that Boston had reached its maximum of growth, 
— abelief that has obstructed many important public im- 
provements, —and that, therefore, it would be unwise to 
incur the expense of an additional supply, prevented any- 
thing being done until the great fire of 1872 proved, with 
startling truth, the inadequacy of the existing works and the 
necessity of increasing the supply. 

The construction of the new works led the way to the 
establishment of the present Water Board, whose excellent 
management of the department is well known to all. 

The establishment of the Board of Fire Commissioners — 
was also a result of the fire of 1872, and I believe that it is 
conceded that there is no better tire department i in the world 
than ours. 

It has been peculiarly Ac anettie to me to witness the 
gradual expansion of the territorial limits of the city, as it 
indicated, in a degree, the expansion of our business in- 
terests ; for, as district after district was given up to the 
demands of trade, the population was driven into the suburbs 
until they became entirely a part of Boston in all but name. 
It was perfectly natural that the residents of the adjoining 
towns should desire a voice in the government of the city 
with whose business interests they were identified; hence 
annexation was an assured fact. 

Since I have been an alderman, Charlestown, containing 
23,447,220 square feet of territory, West Roxbury, contain- 
ing 6,¢ 6274 acres of territory, and Brighton, containing 
Z 370 acres of territory, have been annexed. At the time 
of annexation the valuation of the annexed territory was 
$71,639,251. 

I have hastily touched upon some of the most important 
subjects which have been acted upon since my connection | 
with the City Government. Most of them met with con- 
siderable opposition; all of them have, I believe, proved 
their necessity. It will be so with the legislation of 
this Board. Take, for instance, the widening of Commer- 
cial street, which is simply the continuation of the Atlantic-— 
avenue improvement. When completed it will be a matter 
of wonder that it was delayed so long. I remember how 
strenuously the extension of Washington street was opposed. 
Who is there now who would wish to restore it to its original 
condition? Within a week I have learned that arrangements 
have been made by which Battery and Commercial wharves. 
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will be the deep-water terminus of the Hoosac Tunnel lines 
of railroad. 

The past year has been essentially one of action. You 
have been called upon to consider many questions of great 
importance to the municipality. Schemes of public im- 
provement which ‘have laid dormant for years, or the execu- 
tion of which have been postponed year after year by 
preceding city governments, have received your careful 
consideration. Projects which have hitherto appeared to 
be impracticable have, in the light of your practical 
knowledge, become possibilities. Future years will prove 
the wisdom and far-sightedness of your legislation. 

All questions of public improvement have been con- 
sidered by you in the broadest and most liberal spirit. The 
sanitary welfare of the city has received your special at- 
tention. ‘To you will belong the credit of inaugurating the 
system of public parks, which will, undoubtedly, in the 
future be carried out to the full extent recommended by 
the Park Commissioners. Boston cannot afford to neglect 
the present opportunities for securing breathing-places for 
its inhabitants. 

The construction of the improved system of sewerage has 
been commenced under your auspices, and, although the sub- 
ject had been thoroughly discussed from all points of view, 
before your accession to office, it received your careful con- 
sideration before the system was finally adopted. 

The improvement of Stony brook and Roxbury canal 
was greatly demanded, not only as measures of relief to 
those immediately affected by the unsanitary condition of 
the streams, but, also, for the protection of the public 
health. Both measures received your approval. 

The educational interests of the community have not 
suffered in your hands. In addition to providing liberally 
for the maintenance of our public schools, you have made 
appropriations for erecting a new High and Latin school- 
house, estimated to cost $350,000, a grammar school-house 
at Washington Village, estimated to cost between $70,000 
and $80,000, and a primary school-house on Western street, 
which will cost $40,000. 

The new High-school building, when completed, will 
supply a much-needed want, and will be a great addition to 
the architectural appearance of the city. 

During the year two grammar school-houses have been 
completed, at a cost of $90,000. 

Doyer-street bridge was completed and opened for public 
travel early in the year. The total cost of rebuilding this 
bridge was $88,744.16. 
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Chelsea bridge and Neponset pros have been entirely 
rebuilt during the year, at a cost of about $148,000. 

Your action upon the question of free ferries was an act of 
justice to the residents of Boston, as well as a proot of 
your desire to remove a burden from the commercial in- 
terests of the city. The tolls are a direct tax upon our 
foreign commerce and restrict the full development of the 
unequalled commercial facilities of this city. I believe that 
at no distant day the people will awake to the importance 
of the subject, and that suitable legislation will remove this 
restrictive tax ; for upon the development and encouragement 
of our foreign commerce depends, in a great measure, the 
future prosperity of the city. The importance of this sub- 
ject will be understood when it is known that twenty-one of 
the largest ocean steamers arrived and sailed from this port 
in the month of December. 

One of the most interesting events of the year was the 
dedication of the Army and Navy Monument. The com- 
pletion of this tribute to our citizen-soldiers was made the 
occasion of a demonstration which will long be remembered 
in the annals of the city. The committee to whom we are 
indebted for the success of the occasion are entitled to 
great credit for the manner in which they performed their 
arduous duties. 

There have been material differences of opinion in regard 
to many of the questions which have come before this Board. 
The debates upon many subjects have been earnest and ani- 
mated, and no question has escaped a careful scrutiny into 
its merits. I believe that, in passing upon the various 
matters which have come before us, the action of each mem- 
ber has been regulated by the purest motives and the most 
sincere desire to do what was best for the community of 
which we form a part; and I believe that, when judged hy 
its results, the legislation of this Board all redound to its | 
honor and credit. 

I believe that I speak the sentiments of every eftieg of 
the Board when I testify to the faithfulness and efficiency of 
our excellent City Clerk, our attentive and courteous City 
Messenger, and the several heads of departments. For my- 
self, after having been brought into almost daily contact. 
with these gentlemen for six years, I cannot find words 
strong enough to express my esteem for them as men, and 
my appreciation of their valuable services, and I desire thus © 
publicly to thank them all for the uniform courtesy which I 
have ever experienced from them. The city of Boston may 
congratulate itself upon having in its service gentlemen of 
such sterling worth and integr ity. 
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And in this connection I desire to say that since my connec- 
tion with the City Government I have never seen any indi- 
cations of an attempt either on the part of the members of 
City Council or the officers of the city, to use their offices 
for their personal advantages. I have seen no vestiges of 
the “rings” which have disgraced other cities, and, notwith- 
standing the imputations of those, who, through ignorance, 
if not from worse motives, measure weakness by opportunity, 
I believe we have, and have had, a thoroughly honest and 
upright administration of our municipal affairs. 

And, gentlemen, I trust this state of things will always 
continue. The fair fame of Boston came to us as a priceless 
heritage from our predecessors. May it ever be preserved un- 
tarnished by our successors. 

Gentlemen, we meet for the last time as members of the 
Board of Aldermen for 1877. The experiences of the year 
have afforded us abundant opportunities for learning each 
other’s worth. I trust that we part with sentiments of pro- 
found respect and esteem for one another, and that we shall 
carry with us into private life pleasant memories of onr 
experience here. | 


At the conclusion of the following address, Alder- 
man O’BrI=EN offered the following : — 


Ordered, That the addresses of His Honor the Mayor and of the 
Chairman of this Board, together with the final proceedings of this 
meeting, be printed for the use of the City Government. 


Passed. 


On motion of Alderman Vuiis, the Board ad- 
journed sine dire. 


Attest : 
S. F. McCLEARY, 


City Clerk. 


SECOND ANNUAL 


Hulletin of the Publications 


ISSUED BY THE 


Giles OF. BOSTON. 


ALSO COMPRISING PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE CITY. 


December, 1877. 


| BOSTON : 
ROCKWELL AND CHURCHILL, CITY PRINTERS 


No. 39 ARCH STREET. 
1877. 


[ From the Revised Ordinances, edition of 1876, pages 624, 966. | 


PRINTING. 


Section 2. — The Joint Standing Committee of the City Council 
on Printing shall, except when otherwise specially ordered by the 
City Council, designate the number of public documents, books or: 
pamphlets, the printing of which for the use of the City Council 
has been, or may be, from time to time, duly authorized. And the 
City Messenger shall, subject to such rules and regulations as the 
said committee may adopt, have the care, custody, and distribution 
of said documents, books, and pamphlets: provided, that said 
committee may authorize the sale at an approximate cost price, of 
any surplus bound copies of any of such documents, books or pam- 
phlets. All documents, books or pamphlets printed for the use and 
at the expense of the several executive departments of the City 
Government, shall be under the care and custody of the heads of 
the departments for which they are printed, subject, however, at all 
times, to the control of the City Council. 


CITY HALL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


The Joint Standing Committee of the City Council on Printing 
are hereby empowered to establish, in the City Hall, a municipal 
library, to be designated the City Hall Reference Library ; to have 
placed therein a copy of the several publications issued by the city, 
or any board or department thereof, and any copies of publications 
presented to the City of Boston from other sources ; and they may 
purchase, or authorize the purchase of, other publications for the 
library ; and they may remove or authorize the removal from the 
library and the disposal of any publications considered useless in 
the collection at any time; and they shall make all needful rules 
and regulations applicable to the library. The City Messenger 
shall have the care of the library established as herein provided, 
subject to such rules and regulations respecting the same as the 
said committee may adopt; and all expenses incurred under the 
provisions of this ordinance shall be charged to the appropriation 
for Printing. 


In CoMMITTEE ON PRINTING, 
December 1, 1877. 


In accordance with the preceding ordinances, it is voted, by the 
Committee on Printing, that the following Standing Rules and 
Regulations be adopted, to supersede previous rules and regula- 
tions, and continue until modified by the Committee on Printing 
or by future action of the City Council. 


A, RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


§1. Crry Hay Rererence Liprary. 


(a.) The bookcases in the large Committee-room are placed 
in charge of the City Messenger ; and he is to keep therein the City 
Hall Reference Library ; which is to contain as complete a collec- 
tion of the bound Volumes of the City Publications as he may be 
able to place therein, consisting of one copy of each volume; also 
such other Books of Reference, not issued by the city, as he may 
have in his charge; also a complete collection of Catalogues, Bul- 
letins, Hand-books, Reports, etc., currently issued by the Boston 
Public Library ; — keys to the collection to be kept by him, and 
such other persons as he may designate. ‘The bound Files of the 
Boston Advertiser from Oct. 1, 1860, may be kept in the room of 
the Committee on Printing. 


(6.) The City Hall Reference Library shall be specially for 
the use of the City Government, and the several Departments ; and 
no book shall be taken therefrom, away from the City Hall, with- 
out the Messenger’s consent, and a pledge of its prompt return ; 
and the Messenger may keep a record of Books so taken and re- 
turned. 


(c.) A printed Bulletin is to be issued annually, near the close 
of the municipal year, under direction of the Superintendent of 
Printing, the expense to be charged to the General Printing ap- 
propriation ;— the publication to contain: (1.) a Revised List of 
the books in the City Hall- Reference Library ; ,(2.) a Revised List 
of the City Publications in the Public Library and Branches; (8.) 
a Statement of Important Indexes, and other information of the 
City Publications. This Publication is to be distributed in the 
same manner as the City Documents, as per § 4, 6; and bound at 
the end of the last volume of Documents for the year. 


§ 2. Crry Pupiicarions in Boston Pusric Lisrary AND 
BRANCHES. 


(a.) Bound Books. The City Messenger shall deliver to the 
Public Library 15 sets of bound Publications as issued by the city, — 
of which three sets or more are to be designated at the Library as 
two-starred Books [**], which are not to be taken from the 
Library, but always retained for reference only ; the remaining sets 
being for the ordinary public uses of the Central Library and its 
Branches. 


§ 8. CurRrEeNT AND Future Issues or Crry PUBLICATIONS. 


(a.) City Documents. The regular edition of City Documents 
*s to be 500 copies; but a less number of any Document may be 
ordered when the full number is not required. 
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(b.) City Council Proceedings. The reprint edition of Reports 
of City Council Proceedings is fixed at 500 copies; and it is to be 
regarded as a City Publication, subject to these regulations. 


(c.) The following City Publications are considered as con- 
trolled by Special Orders of the City Council :— 


-Hand-book of the Organization, Rules and Orders, etc., of the 
City Government, issued annually in January. 

Municipal Register, issued annually (in June) on completion of 
appointment of officers. 

Auditor’s Report, issued annually (in July) for the Financial _ 
Year ending April 30. 

Future Revised editions of Statutes and Ordinances. 

Other future occasional publications. 


The following order, relating to Annual Reports, was passed by 
the City Council in January, 1877 (Proceedings, pp. 1 and 4), and 
is the usual annual order: ‘* Ordered, That the several Heads of 
Departments and Boards of Direction of the various institutions 
be authorized to submit their annual reports in print, under the 
direction of the Superintendent of Printing.” 

The publications of the School Department are controlled by 
the School Committee. 


§ 4. DisrRIBUTION AND RESERVATION oF City PUBLICATIONS. 


(a.) City Documents — Bound Sets. 175 sets, as issued, are 
to be reserved, and bound in volumes at the close of the year; and 
they are to be distributed as follows : — 

1 set to City Hall Reference Library, per § 1. 

1 set to School Committee rooms. 

15 sets to Boston Public Library and Branches, per § 2.. 

85 sets to Mayor, Aldermen, and members of Common Council, 

of the same year. 
1 set to each of the principal heads of Departments under the 
City Government. Remaining copies to be distributed according 
to an annual list to be acted on by the Committee on Printing, or 
special votes of the committee. 


(b.) City Documents, Pamphlet copies. The Pamphlet copies 
of City Documents are to be distributed by the City Messenger to 
the City Government and Departments, and to applicants therefor, 
unless otherwise provided in special cases, by vote of the Commit- 
tee on Printing, or direction of the Chairman. 


(c.) Proceedings of City Council— Bound Sets. 175 copies, 
as issued, are to be reserved, and bound at the close of the year, 
and they are to be subject to the same provisions as stated for 
Bound Documents, § 4, a. 
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(d.) Preise. of City Council — Pamphlet issues. (825 
copies.) These are to be distributed by the City Messenger to the 
residences of the Mayor, Aldermen, and members of the Common 
Council; also a duplicate file in City Hall to each member of the 
City Government, and a copy to each Department. 


(e.) Statutes and Ordinances. The revised edition of 1876, in 
accordance with the Ordinance (see page 2), the City Messenger 
is authorized to sell at $5.00 per copy; also to supply one copy to 
each new member of the City Government. Any other distribution 
of copies will be regulated by special votes of the Committee on 
Printing. 


Such reservations of bound books and pamphlets are to be 
held by the City Messenger as the Committee may occasionally 
vote ; Books and Pamphlets not so reserved, are to be distributed 
at his discretion, unless otherwise provided in these regulations. 


§ 5. Recorp or Epitions or Bounp Books AND RESERVED 
Corres AND ANNUAL Reports oF Books on HAND. 


(a.) The City Messenger shall keep a record of such editions 
of bound Books received, and of their distribution, for future ref- 
erence, as the Committee on Printing may occasionally vote. 


(b.) The City Messenger is requested to report annually, in 
October, to the Committee on Printing, the number of bound — 
copies of the City Publications on hand Oct. 1. 


§ 6. DisposaAL or Books AND PAMPHLETS NoT NEEDED. 


The: City Messenger may at any time dispose of old books and 
pamphlets that in his judgment may not be required, the proceeds | 
of the same to be paid to the City Collector, and reported to the 
Committee on Printing ; but no publication shall be removed from 
the City Hall Reference Library, and disposed of, unless author- 
ized by vote of the Committee on Printing, — with the exception 
that any publications from other cities may at any time be presented 
to the Public Library, at his discretion, and a list of the same re- 
ported to the Committee on Printing. 


LIST OF BOOKS. 


IN THE 


CITY HALL REFERENCE LIBRARY, | 


[Sre Pace 4, § 1.] 


CITY DOCUMENTS. 


Years. Vols. Years. Vols. Years. Vols. |: Years. Vols. 
1834 1 1845 1 1856 2 1867 2 
1835 1 1846 1 1857 2 1868 3 
1836 1 1847 1 1858 2 1869 2 
1837 1 1848 1 1859 2 1870 3 
1888 1 1849 1 1860 2 1871 3 
1839 1 1850 1 1861 2 1872 3 
1840 yi 1851 2 1862 2 1873 4. 
1841 1 1852 2 1863 2 1874 3 
1842 1 18538 2 1864 2 1875 3 
1843 1 1854 2 1865 2 1876 3 
1844 1 1859 2 1866 2 1877 


LAWS AND ORDINANCES. 


The following is a complete list of editions issued : — 


1827. The Charter of the City of Boston, and Ordinances made 
and established by the Mayor, Aldermen and Common Coun- 

— cil, with such Acts of the Legislature of Massachusetts as 
relate to the Government of said City. Compiled under 
direction of the Committee on Ordinances. Josiah Quincy, 
Mayor of the city, chairman. 

1834. * The Charter and Ordinances of the City of Boston, to- 
gether with the Acts of the Legislature relating to the City. 
Collated and revised by Thomas Wetmore and Edward G. 
Prescott. [See foot note, page 8. | 

1850. The Charter and Ordinances of the City of Boston, together 
with the Acts of the Legislature relating to the City. Col- 
lated and revised by Peleg W. Chandler. 
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1856. The Charter and Ordinances of the City of Boston, together 
with the Acts of the Legislature relating to the City, and an 
Appendix, containing the Constitution of Massachusetts, 
Amendments to the Charter, etc. Compiled by A. K. P. Joy, 
¥. L. Washburn and Charles Mayo. 

1863. ‘The Charter and Ordinances of the City of Boston, together 
with the Acts of the Legislature relating to the City, and other 
municipal laws. Codified and revised by George P. Sanger 
and John G. Locke. 

1866. A Supplement to the Laws and Ordinances, containing: (1.) 
Rules and Regulations of the different départments ; (2.) Spe- 
cial Acts incorporating companies to hold large amounts of 
real estate within the city limits; (3.) Agreements chiefly 
between the City of Boston and other corporations and parties 
in respect to the new lands on the Back Bay; (4.) Trusts; 
(5.) Decisions of Supreme Judicial Court on Municipal Law ; 
(6.) Index to City Documents from 1834 to 1864. Compiled 
by H. T. Rockwell, James C. Davis and J. M. Bugbee. 

1869. Ordinances and Rules and Orders of the City of Boston, 
together with the Generaland Special Statutes of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature relating to the City. Compiled by John 
erbrealy. Samuel K’. McCleary and James M. Bugbee. 

1874. Ordinances and Rules and Orders of the City of Boston, 
passed between the Ist of January, 1870, and the Ist of 
August, 1874. Compiled by Samuel F. McCleary and James 
M. Bugbee. 

1876. Ordinances of the City Council, and Rules and Orders of 
the Board of Aldermen of Boston, together with the General — 
and Special Statutes of the Massachusetts Legislature relating © 
to the City. Compiled by James M. Bugbee. 

Pamphlet Supplements, compiled by the City Clerk, are issued 
annually in January, containing the Laws and Ordinances of 
the preceding year. 


REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE CITY COUNCIL. 


In annual volumes for each municipal year, — being Reprints of 
Official Reports published by contract in the Boston Daily Tran- 
script, beginning July 16, 1868. [Copies of 1868, 1872, 1873, 
are missing.* | 


HISTORICAL AND MEMORIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


(Issued by the City.) 


1857. Memorial of the Inauguration of the Statue of Benjamin 
Franklin. Compiled by Nathaniel B. Shurtleff. 


* Missing volumes. Any person who can supply them is requested to notify the | 
Superintendent of Printing. 
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1858. Proceedings at the Dedication of the Public Library. 

1860. Annals of the Boston Primary School Committee, from its 
establishment in 1818, to its dissolution in 1855. Compiled 
by Joseph M. Wightman. 

1864. Complimentary Banquet given by the City Council to Rear 
Admiral Lessoffsky and the officers of the Russian Fleet, 
June 7, 1864. 

1865. Proceedings at the Dedication of the City Hospital, with 
the Act of the Legislature, Ordinances of the City Council, 
Rules and Orders of the Trustees, Plans of the Building, ete. 

1865. A Memorial of Edward Everett. Compiled by James M. 
Bugbee. 

1865. A memorial of Joshua Bates (founder of the Public 
Library). Compiled by James M. Bugbee. 

1865. A Memorial of Abraham Lincoln, late President of the 
United States. Compiled by James M Bugbee. 

1866. The City Hall, Boston; containing Report on Erection, 
ceremonies of the Laying of the Corner-stone, and at the Dedi- 
cation, with Plans of Building. 

1867. Erection and Dedication of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Monument in the Army and Navy Lot, in Mount Hope Ceme- 
tery, belonging to the City of Boston. 

1868. History of the Introduction of Pure Water into the City of 
Boston, with a Description of the Water Works; illustrated 
by Maps and Plans. Compiled by Nathaniel J. Bradlee. 

1876. History of the Boston Water Works, from 1868 to 1876, 
being a Supplement to the preceding History. : Compiled by 
Desmond FitzGerald. 

1871. A Topographical and Historical Description of Boston. 
By Nathaniel B. Shurtleff. [Stereotype plates owned by the 

- city, in possession of Supt. of Printing. | 

1872. A Memorial of Samuel F. B. Morse, from the City of 
Boston. 

1873. A Memorial of Charles Sumner. Compiled by James M. 
Bugbee. 

1875. Celebration of the Centennial Anniversary of the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. Compiled by James M. Bugbee. 

1876. Celebration of the Centennial Anniversary of the Evacua- 
tion of Boston by the British Army, March 17, 1776; con- 
taining the Address, and a Chronicle of the Siege, by George 
E. Ellis ; with a Description of the’ Washington Medal, and 
its Presentation to the City. Compiled by William H. lee! 

1876. The Declaration of Independence (with Fac-similes), and 
Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Oration delivered by Robert C. Winthrop, July 4, 1876. 

1877. Dedication of the Monument on Boston Common erected 
to the Memory of the Men of Boston who died in the Civil 
War. Compiled by William H. Lee. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE CITY. 


1860. Proceedings and Debates of the Fourth National Quaran- 
tine and Sanitary Conventions, held in the City of Boston, 
Juve 14, 15, and 16, 1860. Reported for the City Council. 

1863. Communications and Reports in relation to the Surveys of 
Boston Harbor, by the U. S. Commissioners detailed at the 
request of the City Council of Boston, 1859. (A collection 
of City Documents.) | 

1864. Alleged Abuses of Public Institutions. (A collection of 
City Documents. ) 

1866. A Manual for the Use of the Oreneee of the Poor in the 
City of Boston, prepared by a Committee of the Board. 

1867. Boston Police, Special Rules and Regulations. 

1868-1874. Journal of the Common Council, prepared by W. P. 
Gregg, clerk.’ 7-vols. 

1869. Charter and Locations of the several Street Railways in 
the City of Boston. Compiled by Samuel F. McCleary. 

1870. First Medical. and Surgical Report of the Boston City 
Hospital. Edited by J. Nelson Borland, physician, and David 
W. Cheever, surgeon. 

1877. Medical and Surgical Reports of the Boston City Hospital. 
Second Series. Edited by David W. Cheever and F. W. 
Draper. 

1871. Manualefor the Joint Standing Committee of the City 
Council on Claims, containing a Digest of Decisions of the 
Supreme Judicial Court, relating to Defects and Obstructions 
in Public Streets. Compiled by James M. Bugbee. 

1875. The Sanitary Condition of Boston: the Report of a Medi- 
cal Commission, consisting of Charles E. Buckingham, Calvin 

- Ellis, Richard M. Hodges, Samuel A. Green, and Thomas B. 
Curtis, appointed by the Board of Health of the City of Bos- 
ton to investigate the sanitary condition of the city. 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


Index to Bates Hall Catalogue. 5. Poetry, Drama, ete. 


1861. Branch Catalogues, viz. : — 

Supplement to same. 1866. 1. East Boston. 

Bulletin, Vols. 1., I]. 1867-1875 2. South Boston. 

Prince Library Catologue. 3. Roxbury. — 

Lower Hall Class Lists, Viz. : — 4, Dorchester (with supple- 
1. Fiction and Juv antledl ment). : 
2. Arts, Sciences, and Pro- 5. Charlestown. 

fessions. 6. Brighton. 


3. History, Biography, and | Handbook for Readers. 
Travels. 

4, Books in Foreign Lan- 
guages. 
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PUBLICATIONS NOT ISSUED BY THE CITY. 


Arkansas — List of Officers of, 1876. 

Alabama — City Code of Montgomery, 1875.’ 

Annapolis — Government of. 

Baltimore — Register of Officers of, 1876. 

Boston — The History and Antiquities of Boston, the Capital of 
Massachusetts and Metropolis of New England, from its 
Settlement, in 1630, to the year 1770. Also, an Introduc- 
tory History of the Discovery and Settlement of New Eng- © 
land, with Notes Critical and Illustrative. By Samuel G. 
Drake. 1856.* 

Illustrated Sketches and Business Directory. 1860. 

7+Boston Almanac, complete set, 1836 to 1878 inclusive. 

t on Advertiser, Daily, Oct. 1, 1860, to March 5, 1862. 
‘¢  __—* Semi-weekly, March 8, 1862, to Feb. 1, 


1S60; 
66 66 Weekly, Feb. 2, 1865, to Jan. 1, 1877. 
« z Daily, for 1877. 


Board of Trade’s Annual Reports, 1866, 1867. 
Buffalo — City Directory for, 1876. 
Charleston — Rules of the Government of. 
Chelsea — School Committee Report, 1876. 
Annual Reports, 1876. 
Chicago — Revised Laws and Ordinances, 1851. 
Finances of the City of, 1876. 
Cincinnati — City Annual Reports, 1864, 1871, 1876. 
Concord — Municipal Register, 1868. 
Report of Receipts and Expenditures, 1876. 
Reports of City of, 1869-76. 
Denver — Revised Ordinances, 1875. 
Charter of the City, 1876. 
Charter and Ordinances, 1875. 
Detroit — Annual Reports, 1876. 


* For brief descriptions of publications relating to the History of Boston, see Second 
Report of the Record Commissioners, Doc. 46, 1877, pp.ii.—v. For statement respect- 
ing Drake’s History, see First Annual Bulletin, page 11. 


+See note on page 15. 
$ These files begin before the election which was followed by the secession and rebel- 


ion of the Southern States, continuing to the present time, and will be continued in 
future. A summary of the contents of each paper appears on its first page. The fol- 


lowing defects occur in the files. Any person able to supply the defective copies is re- 


quested to notify the Superintendent of Printing. The weekly paper was issued under 


the title of the Thursday Spectator or the Boston Weekly Spectator, from Dec. 12, 1867, 
to the end of 1871. 


Daily, 1860, Oct. 10. Daily, 1861, Jan. 4. Semi-weekly, 1862, May 3. 
ce “cc sé 6c (73 6c 14 


ile p é ce 6c fe . 
cc 6c “ 99. 6c 6c May 3. 6“ 6“ Dec. 6. 
“ ‘“ eae? rT “ June 27. “c 1870, Dec. 8. 
‘ “ ce 97, 6 se July 1. 
a “ Noy. 24. 6¢ ‘¢ Sept. 27. 
“ cate keY Sth “ec Vee Ott Ld; 


34) Teo. 23, ‘ 
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Fitchburg — List of City Government, 1877. 
City Documents, 1876. 
Gloucester — City Documents, 1876. 
Hartford — Municipal Register, 1876. 
Holyoke — Municipal Register, 1877. 
Iowa — Government, 1877. 
Jackson —Charter and Ordinances. 
Kansas — Public Documents, 1876. 
Lansing — Legislative Manual, 1877-8. 
Lewiston — Charter and Ordinances, 1873. 
Police Regulations, 1877. 
Receipts and Expenditures, 1876. 
Lowell — Charter and Ordinances, 1846, 1854, 1876. 
City Documents, 1862, 1863, 1867-68, 1868-69, 1869-70, 
1872-73, 1873-74, 1874-75. 
Lynn — City Documents, 1870, 1872, 1873. 
Lawrence — Revised Ordinances, 1875. 
City Documents, 1875-6, 1876-7. 
Melrose — Memorial, 1861-1865. 
Water Commissioners’ Report, 1869, 1870, 1871. 
Massachusetts — Mass. Reports, vols. 1-17, 1804-1822. 
Pickering’s Reports, vols. 1-24, 1822-1842. 
Metcalf’s Reports, vols.. 1-13, 1840-1847. 
Cushing’s Reports, vols. 1-12, 1848-1853. 
Gray’s Reports, vols. 1-16, 1854-1860. 
Allen’s Reports, vols. 1-14, 1861-1867. 
Mass. Reports, vols. 97-121, 1867-1877. 
Laws of, 1780-1839. 
Special Laws of, 1822-1859. | 
Supplement to the Revised Statutes. Vol. 1, 1836-53. 
Commissioners’ Report, Revised Statutes, 1835. 
Supplement to the General Statutes, 1860-66. 
Acts and Resolves, 1831, 1839-42, 1843-45, 1846-47, 1851-52. 
Convention Debates, 3 vols., 1853. 
Journal of Convention Debates, 1853. 
Public Documents, 1858-1862, 1869, 1871. 
Digest, vols. 1-3, 1804-1869. 
Census of, 1875, vols. 2 and 3. 
Minnesota — Legislative Manual, 1877. 
Report of Sec’y of State for 1876. 
Mississippi — Government, 1877. 
Legislative Report, 1876. 
Milwaukee — Comptroller’s Report, 1876. 
Michigan — Legislative Manual, 1877-8. 
Nebraska — Legislative Manual, 1877. 
Newport — City Documents, 1857-58, 1858-59, 1862-63, 1866-67, 
1867-68, 1869-70, 1872-73, 1874-75. 
Newark — Municipal Register, 1875. 
Auditor’s Annual Report, 1875.. 
Annual Reports, 1876. 
New Bedford — City Documents, 1869, 1873. 
Annual Reports, 1876. 
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New York— State Laws. 2 vols., 1866. 
State Library Catalogue. 2 vols., 1855. 
do. vol. 3, 1856. 
City Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen and Assistants. 
Vol. XX., 1852. 
Corporation Ordinances, 1859, 1866. 
State Laws, relating particularly to the eae) of, 1862. 
City Documents, 1834. 
Official Record, 1872. 
An Act Organizing Government of. 
New Jersey — State Officers, 1877. 
New Haven — Mayor’s Message, 1877. 
Government, 1877. 
Annual Reports, 1868-9. 
City Year Book, No. 15, 1875-6. 
Newburyport — City Documents, 1876. 
Nevada — Government of. 
Newton — Centennial Memorial. 
Oregon — Message and Documents, 1876. 
Pennsylvania — Directory of House of Repairs, 1877-8. 
Philadelphia — City Ordinances, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867. 
First Annual Message of Alexander Henry, 1859. 


Fourth do. do. 1862. 

Fifth do. do. 1863. 

Annual Report of Chief Engineer of the Water Dep’t, 1862. 
do. Controllers of Public Schools, 1864. 


Providence — City Manual, 1875. 
City Documents, 1867-1873. 
Charter and Ordinances, 1845, 1875. 
Report on Sewer Assessments. 
Richmond, Va. — Annual Reports, 1876. 
City Ordinances, 1875, 1876. 
Rules of the Common Council. 
Annual Message of Mayor, 1877. 
Rhode Island — Manual 1876-7. 
St. Louis — Message and Documents, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876. 
San Francisco— Municipal Reports, 1861-1865, 1871-1875. 
Salem — City Documents 1870-71, 1873-74, 1874-75, 1875-76, 
1876. 
Somerville — Annual Reports, 1873, 1874. 
List of City Government. 
Springfield, Ill. — Legislative Directory. 
Springfield, Mass. — List of City Government, 1877. 
Taunton — Ordinances, 1865-70. 
Municipal Register, 1873, 1875. 
Toronto — By-Laws of City. 
United States — Reports on Commerce, 1862, 1865. 
Reports of Patent Office, 2 vols., 1859. 
Message and Documents, 1864-65 1874-75, 1875-76. 
Message, Enlistments, Central America, 1856. 
Finance Report, 1867. 
Commissioners’ Report of Internal Revenue, 1867. 
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Commercial Relations, 1870, 1873. 
Revised Army Regulations, 1863. 
Statutes at Large, 1862-63, 1863-64. 
Post Office Directory, 1856. 
Gazetteer, 18438. 
do. Haywood’s, 1853. 
Declaration of Independence and Washington’s Farewell 
Address. 
Statutes at Large, vols. 1-5, 1789-1845. 
Private Laws, vol. 6, 1789-1845. 
Indian Treaties, vol. 7. 
Foreign’) ** vol. 8. 
Statutes at Large, vols. 9-15, 1846-1869. 
Congressional Directory, 1876. 
Army — Statistics, 1875-6. 
War Department — Message and Documents, vol. 4, 1875. 
Commerce and Navigation, 1873. 
Vermont Legislative Manual, 1876-7 : 
Wilmington, Del. — City Government, 1876-7. 
Rules of Board of Health, 1877. 
Rules of the Police Force. 
Worcester, — Laws and Ordinances, 1867. 
City Documents, 1848-57, 1863-68, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876. 
Watertown — Annual Report, 1874-75. 
Washington — Directory, 1864. 
Appletons’ American Cyclopedia, 16 vols. 
Memorial of Henry Wilson, 1876. 
Life and Character of Senator Ferry. 
Report on the Importance and Economy of Sanitary Measures to 
Cities: By John Bell of Philadelphia. 1859. 


INDEXES TO THE CITY PUBLICATIONS. 


Ciry DocuMENTs. 


An important Index to the City Décuments, from 1834 to 1873, 
inclusive, alphabetically and chronologically arranged, prepared by 
James M. Bugbee, is bound in the first volume of documents for 
1874. It is out of print in pamphlet form. Revised reprints are 
intended at intervals of five years. 


PROCEEDINGS or THE City CoUNCIL. 


Separate Indexes, for temporary use, in connection with the 
pamphlet issues of the City Council Proceedings, are issued early in 
March, May, September, and November; each issue comprising 
and superseding the previous one. 
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MISSING PUBLICATIONS. 


The following Publications, stated in Bugbee’s Index to the City 
Documents as available for consultation in City Hall, are not now 


existing in City Hall: — 
1851. 


An Account of the Celebration Commemorative of the Open- 


ing of Railroad Communication between Boston and Canada, 
- September 17th, 18th and 19th, 1851. 


1853. 
lard. 
1829. 


A Memorial of Daniel Webster, edited by George S. Hil- 


An Ordinance in relation to Schools. 


Report on Petition of Warren White, ef als., concerning 


‘6 Neck lands.” 


Auditor’s Annual Report. 
Report of Committee on Elections. 


1831. 


Report on Division of the City into Wards. 

Report on Removal of House of Correction from Leverett st. 

Report of Committee on the Proposal of the Mechanic 
Association to Lease Quincy Hall. 


1832. 
1833. 


Report on House of Reformation. 
Rules and Regulations for House of Correction. 


Memorial of Directors of the House of Reformation con- 


cerning Accommodation. 


Tenth Annual Report on the House of Industry. 
First Quarterly Report on the House of Correction. 
Auditor’s Estimates, March 14th, 1833. 

An Ordinance in relation to Lumber. 


Report on Salaries. 


An Ordinance in Relation to the Measurement of Wood and 


Bark. 


Report on Opening a new Street through Mill Creek. 
Twentieth Annual Report of the Auditor. 


BOSTON ALMANAO SET. 
This set, noted on page 11, has the following specialties, with much other compact infor- 


mation. 
volumes. 


1836 — Events, continued annually — Fire 
Dept. — Manner of choosing Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. 

1838 — Maps — Institutions and Associations 
— Fires — Prices of Flour, 1796 to 
1837. 

1839 — Periodical Press. 

1840 — Map — Biographies — Railroads and 
R. Map—N. E. Newspapers — 
Canker Worm. 

1841 — Business Directory (first ever issued), 
continued annually — Description 
of Lowell. 

1843 — Churches, illustrated. 

1846 — Map of Railroads. 

1847 — Map — Illustrated Railroad Sketches. 

1848 — Mount Auburn, 

1849— Map, Vicinity of Boston— Schools, 
Illustrated — Weather Tables. 

1850 — R. R. and Telegraph Map of N. E. — 
Public Improvements, illustrated. 

1851 — Map — Public Improvements, illus- 
trated — Property of Common- 
wealth. 

1852 — Public Charities, illustrated. 

1853 — Ancient and Modern Boston. 


The Municipal, State, and National Registers are generally inserted in all the 


1854 — New Churches, illustrated. 

1855 — Boston and its Business Resources. 

1856 — Statistics of Industry — Public Li- 
brary — Census Mass. 

1857 — Mass. and her Business Resources — 
Mt. Auburn, illustrated. 

1858 — Forest Hills, illustrated. 

1859— Harvard University, illustrated, — 
See Street, illustrated — Back 

ay. 

1860 — Back Bay, illustrated. 

1861— Navy Yard, Marine Hospital, Minot’s 
Light, illustrated. 

1862 — Volunteers of New England. 

1863 — Mass. Volunteers — Internal Revenue. 

1864— Business Street Directory. 

1866 — Boston and Environs, illustrated — 
Constitution Mass. 

1868 — Map, Boston and Vicinity. 

1870 —Boston and its Territorial Acquisi- 


tions. 
1871 — Charities of Boston (a complete classi- 
fied compilation). 
1872— And subsequent years — Business 
' Directory of Boston, etc. 


LIST OF THE CITY PUBLICATIONS _ 


IN THE 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


(Including the Local Public Documents issued prior to annexations 
of the several sections of the city.) 


Date. 


1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 


1770 


CITY DCCUMENTS. 
(Regular Series in Public Library.) 


Vols. Shelf No. | Date. 
1 6356.1 | 1856 
1 Lh 1857 
1 ae 1858 
a of 1859 
1 gs 1860 
1 nS 1861 
1 4 1862 
1 “ 1863 
1 e 1864 
i! te 1865 
1 $f 1866 
1 Mi 1867 
J sf 1868 
1 A 1869 
1 Ss 1870 
1 a 1871 
1 3 1872 
2 ‘ 1873 
2 ON 1874 
2 Se 1875 
2 de 1876 
9 66 


MISCELLANEOUS DOCUMENTS. 


Vols. 
2 


© Go G9 H OD O9 G2 OO GD DO DO DD bO bD bo bO bb DO be 


(Not in Regular Series.) 


. A Short Narrative of the Horrid Massacre in Boston 
oth of March; with some observations on the State of 
An Appendix con- 


things prior to that Catastrophe. 
taining the several Depositions. 


Shelf No. 
6356.1 
66 


*4.426.17 
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1771. An Oration, April 2d, 1771, by James Lovell, to 

commemorate the 5th of March, 1770. *4354.1 
1772. Votes and Proceedings of the Freeholders, etc., 

of the town, October 28th and November 2d, 1772. *4429a.38 
1773. An Oration, March Sth, 1773, by Benjamin 

Church, to commemorate the 5th of March, 1770. *4354.1 
1774. An Oration, March 5th, 1774, by John Hancock, 


to commemorate the 5th of March, 1770. FAS04.1 
1775. An Oration, March 6th, to commemorate the 5th 

of March, 1770. By Joseph-Warren. *4354.1 
1777. An Oration, March 5th, to commemorate the 5th 

of March, 1770. By Benjamin Hichborn. *4422.51 
1785. Oration, July 4th. By J. Gardiner. *4456.11 
1789. do. do. By 8S. Stillman. *4456.11 
1792. do. do. By J. Blake, jr. *4456.11 
1795. do. do. By G. Blake. *4456.11 
1797. do. do. By J. Callender. *4492.2 
1798. do. do. By J. Quincy. *4394.38 
1799. Eulogy on G. Washington. By G. R. Minot. 2340.26 
1800. Oration, July 4th. By Joseph Hall. *4492.2 
1801. do. do. By C. Paine. *Pph. v. 63 
1802. do. July 5th. By W. Emerson. *¥*H, 224.12 
1804. do. July 4th. By T. Danforth. *4492.2 
1805. do. do. By W. Dutton. *B. 170a.56 
1807. do. do. By Peter O. Thatcher. *4492.2 
1808. do. do. By A. Ritchie, jr. *4456.11 
1809. do. do. Bye. Ludory jr *4456.11 
1810. do. do. By A. Townsend. *4456.11 
1811. Gow; do. By J. Savage. *4456.11. 
1811. Board of Health, Laws, etc. * 6340.5 
1813. Finance Committee. Report. *6340.5 


1818. Oration, July 4th. By E. St. L. Livermore. *4456.11 
1814. Board of Health. Internal Health Regulations. *6340.5 


1814. Oration, July 4th. By B. Whitwell. *4456.11 
1815. do. do.- By L. Shaw. *4456.11 
1817. do. do. By KE. T. Channing. *4456.11 
1818. do. do. By F. C. Gray. . *4456.11 
1819. do. July 5th. By S. A. Wells. *4456.11 
1820. Board of Health. An Account of the Plague, 

Yellow Fever, etc. *5797.68 


1820. Overseers of the Poor. Accounts, 1820-21. *6359.21 
1820. Proceedings of the School Committee, respecting 


an English Classical School. | *6357.1 
1820. Rules and Regulations of the Primary School 

Committee. *5367.1 
1821. Finance. Report of Committee on Fees of Office. *6340.5 
1821. Oration, July 4th. By C. G. Loring. *4456.11 
1821. Report on House of Industry. *6359.21 
1822. Oration, July 4th. By J.C. Gray, jr. *4456.11 
1823. do. do By C. P: Curtis. *4456.11 


1823, 27, 29, 30, 33,35, 86. Regulations of School Com- 
mittee. Qt hd atiliyed: 
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18238. Communication from Overseers of the Poor in 


relation to Almshouse at South Boston. *6359-21 
1824. Address on the Organization of the City Govern- 
ment, May, 1, 1824. By J. Quincy, jr. *6340a.31 
1825. Oration, July 4th. By C. Sprague. *4456.11 
1826. Catalogue of the Public Latin School. *6357.1 
1826. Address on the Organization of the City Govern- 
ment, January 2d. By J. Quincy, jr. HK. 224.11 
1826. Oration, July 4th. By J. Quincy, jr. *4456.11 
1826. Report on the High School for Girls. *6357.50 


‘1826. Discourse in Commemoration of the Lives and 
Services of J. Adams and T. Jefferson, August 2d. *6340a.31 


1827. Regulations of the High School for ‘Girls. *6357.1 
1827. Report of Primary School Committee. : *6357.1 
1827, 80, 32, 33. Reports of House of Industry. ¥6300—0 be 
1827. Oration July 4th. By W. P. Mason. *4456.11 
1827. Address on the Organization of the City Govern- 

ment, January, 1827. *6340a.31 
1828. Report of Committee on Monitorial Instruction. *6357.50 
1828. Oration, July 4th. By B. Sumner. *4456.11 
1828. Address on the Organization of the City Govern- 

ment, January 1, 1828. By J. Quincy. **H. 224.10 
1829. Address on the Organization of the City Govern- 

ment, Jan. 5, 1829. By H. G. Otis. *6343.a81 


Address to the Board of Aldermen, Jan. 3, 1829, on 
taking final leave of the office of Mayor. By Josiah 


Quincy. *6340a.31 
Oration, July 4th. By J. T. Austin. *4456.11 
Report of a Committee of the Common Council on 

modifying the Ordinance relative to Schools. *6357.1 


1830. Address on the 17th Sept., the Close of the Second 
Century from the Settlement of the City. By J. 


Quincy. " **E, 224.10 
Address on the Removal of the Municipal Govern- 

ment to the Old State House. *6340a.31 
An Ode pronounced Sept. 17, 18380, at the Centen- 

niai Celebration of the City. By C. Sprague. *6340a.31 
Opinion of City Solicitor in relation to Salaries of 

Instructors. *6357.50 — 
Oration, July 5th. By A. H. Everett. #4456.11 


Report of the Committee on Public Instruction on 
repealing ‘¢ An Ordinance providing for the Election 
and Compensation of Instructors of the Public 
Schools.” *6357.1 
Report of School Committee on the Present System 
of Public Instruction prescribed for the Grammar and 


Writing Schools *6357.1 
School Committee Proceedings. *6357.50 

1831. Eulogy on James Monroe, 25th of August. By J.® 
Q. Adams. *Php.v.82 
Oration, July 4th. *4456.11 


Report of the Sub-Committee of the -Mayhew 
School on Truant Absences. *6357.1 
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Report of the Committee appointed to consider the 
Expediency of adopting a Uniform Mode of Classifica- 


tion of the Schools. *6357.1 
Reports on the Subject of a High School for Girls. *6357.1 

1832. Oration, July 4th. J. Quincy, jr. *4456.11 
1833. Oration, July 4th. E.G. Prescott. Pph. v. 260 


Report of Medical Deputation to State of New York. *6340a.3 
Ordinance relative to Causes of Sickness in Boston. *53404.3 
Report of the Committee on the Structure and Loca- 


tion of School-houses. *6357.1 
Report of the Primary School Committee. 6357.1 
1834. Communication from the Mayor on the subject of 
Introducing Water into the City. *6340a.31 
Oration, July 4th. R.S. Fay. 4456.11 
1835. Oration, July 4th. G. S. Hillard. *4456.11 
Address to the City Council, Jan. 5, 1835. By tr. 
Lyman, jr., Mayor. *6340a.31 
Report of School Committee on By-laws. *6357.1 
1836. Report of School Committee. *6357.1 


Report of a Sub-Committee of the School Committee 
recommending the Introduction of a New Organiza- 


tion for the Public Grammar Schools. *6357.1 
Eulogy on the Life and Character of James Madison, 
Sept. 27, 1836. *6340a.31 
1843. Statement of the Charitable Funds under the super- 
intendence of the Overseers of the Poor. *6340a.4 
1845. Eulogy on Andrew Jackson, J uly 9, 1845. By 
Pliny Merrick. *4392.76.1 
1846. Ceremonies at the Inauguration of the Statue of 
Franklin. *4442.14 
1863. English High School Catalogue. *4395.65 
Police. Special Rules and Regulations. *6348.7 
1864. Complimentary Banquet given by the City Council 
to Rear Admiral Lessofsky, June 7, 1864. *6340a,12 
1866. Police. Special Rules and Regulations. *6348.3 


1867. Report on the Public Schools and the Systems of 
Public Instruction in New York, Philadelphia, ete.  ¥*5595.6 
1868. Contract and Specification for Furnishing Water 


Pipes. *6340a.2 
1870. Address on the Life and Character of Thomas Sher- 
win, Feb. 16,1870. By R. C. Waterston. 4443.27 


1870, 72, 74. Proceedings of the School Committee. *6350.8 
1873. Digest of Statutes and Ordinances relating to the 

Public Health. *5769.63 
1874. Charter and List of Special Statutes, with outline of 
-the Municipal Government in some other cities. 


By James M. Bugbee. *6350a.53 
Eulogy on Charles Sumner, April 29. By Car] 

Schurz. *2341.55 
1875. Official Action of the Overseers of the Poor, in 

regard to the Death of Dr. Ira Allen, Sept. 6. . 4442.78 


Report on the David Sears Charity. *5575.68 
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Celebration, Centennial: of Bunker Hill. ¥2351 82 - 
Index to City Documents, by J. M. Bugbee. 
B. H. Desk, A. 35 
Sanitary Condition of Boston. apie: of a Medical 
Commission. *5765.67 
Proceedings of the City Council, to Jan., 1876. *6350.2 © 
1876. Celebration of the Centennial Anniversary of the 
Evacuation of Boston, March 17, 1776. ° *2351.57 
History of the Boston Water Works, 1868-76. *6330a.5 
Declaration, The, of Independence of the United 
States of America. 1776; and Washington’s Fare- 
well Address to the People of the United States. 
Fac-similes. *2320.53 
Oration, 4th July, 1876. By R. C. Winthrop. *2355.67 


CHARLESTOWN DOCUMENTS. | | 
City Documents, 1871-72. *6346.52 


do. 1871-73. Chn. Br. 
Mayor’s Addresses, 1847-73. , ; *6340a.55 
do. » 1848-62. Chn. Br. 
Statement of Expenses, 1826-27, 28-9, 33-37, 38-9, 40-42, 
46-7. *4354.18 
Treasurer’s Report, 1842-44. Pph. v. 233,285 
do. 1848-74. *6345.59 
do. 1848-69. Chn. Br. 
Municipal Register, 1848, 50, 52, 56, 64, 70. *4354.21 
do. 1848. Chn. Br. 
List of Persons Taxed, 1844. *Pph. v. 235 
School Committee Reports, 1889-42, 45-47, 48-78. *6343.45 
do. 1843-44. *Pphowei2eo 
do. 1847-58. Chn. Br... 
do. Rules. 1856, 68. *6350a.52 | 
Public Library Reports, 1861-73. *6204.6 
By-Laws, 1838, 46. *4353.5 
Report [on] a City Charter, 1846. *4398.5 
Rules and Orders of the City Council, 1847. *4353.5 
Communication from the Mayor [relative to the Training - | 
Field]. | *4353.5 
Report of Joint Special Committee on Streets. *4353.5 
Report of Committee on granting Licenses to sell Wines and 
Spirituous Liquors, 1847. *4353.5 
Report of Special Committee of Common Council, upon 
Lynde and Second streets,.1848. *4353.5 
Report on reducing the City Debt, 1848. *4353.5. 
Report [on] the Petition of A. R. Decoster and others, | 
1848. *4353.5 
Funeral Oration on the death of Z. Taylor, July 31st, i 
1850. By B. Thompson. 4353.5 
School Committee Report on Truancy, 1851. *6350a.52 © 


Petition of Boston and Chelsea Railroad Company, and 
Act of Incorporation. *4353.5 


ue ek ee 
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Report relative to Monument avenue, 1854. - ¥*4353.5 
Contract City of Charlestown with Woodlawn Cemetery, 
1858. | *4353.5 
Report on Supplying the City with Pure Water. By George 
R. Baldwin and Charles L. Stevenson. 1860. *4354.19 
Report on the Water Supply from Upper Mystic Pond. By 
Ses oilman, jr. 1862. *4354.25 
Claim of the City against Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
tion, 1865. *4353.9 
Report of the Committee, relative to the Charlestown Poor’s 
Fund, 1866. *4353.5 
Petinandes, 1870. *4353.5 
Annexation. Report of Commission, 1873. *4353.9 


ROXBURY DOCUMENTS. 


City Documents, 1853-67. B. H. *6351.2 
1846-67. Rox. 6925.1 
Municipal Register, 1846-49. B. H. *6086.19 
1847-50, 52, 55, 57, 58, 60, 66, 67. , *6350a.20 
Receipts and Expenditures, 1843- 44, 45-51, 59-60, 61-62, 
63-67. 3 Bec EDs *6351.4 
School Committee Reports, 1838, 40, 42, 48, 45, 47-51, 53, 
~ 65-61, 64-66. B. H. *6341.2,3 
School Regulations, 1838. B. H. *7598.5 
1852. B. H. *6341.4 
1865, 67. B. H. *6358.55 
Overseers of the Poor, Report, 1849. B. H. *6350a.25 


Mayors’ Addresses, 1852, 54, 56-58, 60, 65, 67. 3B. H. *6341.1 
Removal of the Almshouse and Purchase of Brook Farm. 


ye B. H. *6351.5 
Annexation Report, 1849, 51. B. H. *6351.5 
A Word for old Roxbury. Ba bai* 630170 
Another Word for old Roxbury. B. H. *6351.5 
West Roxbury, Official Reports, 1852-73. B...H? *6351730 


School Committee Reports, 1852-57, 59-62, 64. B. H. *6347.53 

School Regulations, 1852, 55, 57, 58, 61, 64-66.  B. H. *8117.9 

Ceremony at the Dedication of the Soldiers’ Monument, 
September 14th, 1871. *4457.50 


DORCHESTER DOCUMENTS. 


Report of Finances, 1839-69. B. H. *6344.10 
Taxable Valuation, 1849, 50, 53, 55, 61, 65, 69. B. H. *6244.11 
1849, 50, 53, 55, 61. Dor. 162.1 
Statement of Expenditures, 1822-23. B. H. *6340.5 
School Committee Report, 1840-71. B. H. .*6341.7 
1848, 51, 538-56, 58-65, 67-69. Dor. 162.2 


School Regulations, 1840, 47, 50, 52, 53, 55-58, 60, 
63-67. B. H. *6841.17 


Meeting: 1858. 
Selectmen’ S setae for the he ending March 4th, 1850. 


ee au awn sainieattvals DOCEMENTS. 
- Town Reports, 1863-73. 


: _ Auditors’ Reports, 1841-73. 
Be, 120 ea 841~63,0 
y School Committee Reports, 1839-73. 
1840-63. 
hi School Rules and Regulations, 1873. 
_ _ Holton Library Reports, 1865-73. 
es ‘1865—73. it 
iy. Act for Annexation, 1873. 
; Report on Annexation, 1878. 
.. 
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